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INTRODUCTION. 


4  1.  The  Older  of  the  Namtion  must  be  changed.^-4  2.  The  History  divided  into  tht 
General  and  the  Particular. — ^  8.  The  general  History.--^  4.  The  particular  History.-* 
^  6.  History  of  the  Heformation. 

§  1.  In  narrating  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  modem  times,  the  same 
order  cannot  be  followed  as  was  pursued  in  the  preceding  periods.  For 
the  state  of  the  Christian  world  having  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  associations  than  former- 
ly  being  found  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  differing  widely  in  doctrines 
and  institutions,  and  regulating  their  conduct  by  different  principles  ;  all 
the  various  transactions  among  professed  Christians,  can  by  no  means  ba 
exhibited  in  one  continued  series,  and  so  as  to  form  one  well-arranged  pie*  ■ 
ture.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  bond  of  union  among  Christians  was  sev- 
ered, their  history  must  be  distributed  into  compartments,  corresponding 
with  the  division  of  the  Christian  world  into  its  principal  sects. 

^  2.  Yet  many  events  occurred,  which  affected  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  the  state  of  religion  generally,  or  were  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular community.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  these  general  facts,  throws 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  particular  communities,  as  well  as  on  the 
general  state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  ought  to  be  stated  separately  and 
by  themselves.  Hence  the  work  before  us  will  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts  ;  the  one,  the  general  hutory  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
other,  the  particular. 

^  3.  The  general  history  will  embrace  all  those  facts  and  occurrences, 
which  may  be  predicated  of  the  Christian  religion  as  such,  or  absolutely 
considered ;  and  which  in  some  sense,  affected  the  whole  Christian  world, 
rent  unhappily  as  it  was  by  divisions.  Of  course,  we  shall  here  describe 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  or  their  contraction,  with- 
out regafd  to  the  particular  sects  that  were  instrumental  in  these  changes. 
Nor  shall  we  omit  those  institutions  and  doctrines  which  were  received  br 
all  the  Christian  communities,  or  by  the  principal  part  of  them,  and  which 
thus  produced  changes  very  extensive  and  general. 

§  4.  In  the  particular  history,  we  shall  taJce  a  survey  of  the  several  com- 
munities into  which  Christians  were  distributed.  And  here  we  may  prop- 
erly make  two  classes  of  sects.  Ftrst,  we  may  consider  what  occurred  in 
the  more  ancient  communities  of  Christians,  whether  in  the  East,  or  in  the 
West.  Secondly,  what  occurred  in  the  more  recent  communities,  those  that 
arose  after  the  reformation  of  both  doctrine  and  discipline  in  Germany.  In 
describing  the  condition  and  character  of  each  particular  sect,  we  shall  pur- 
sue as  far  as  practicable,  the  method  pointed  out  in  the  general  Introduc- 
tion to  these  Institutes.  For  according  to  our  conceptions,  the  less  a  per- 
son recedes  from  this  method,  the  less  will  he  probably  omit  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of  each  individual  community. 
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§  5.  The  most  important  of  all  the  events  that  occurred  among  Christ- 
ians^ after  the  fifteenth  century,  nay,  the  greatest  of  all  events  affecting  the 
Christian  world  since  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  was  that  celebrated  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  revolution  called  the  Reformation,  Commencing  from 
small  beginnings  in  Saxony,  it  not  only  spread  in  a  short  space  of  time  over 
all  Europe,  but  also  affected  in  no  slight  degree  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  all 
those  great  ecclesiastical,  and  even  those  civil  revolutions  and  changes,  which 
have  rendered  the  history  of  the  subsequent  times  quite  to  the  present  day  so 
interesting  and  important.  The  face  of  all  Europe  was  changed,  after  that 
event ;  and  our  own  times  are  experiencing,  and  future  times  will  experi- 
ence, both  the  inestimable  advantages  that  arose  from  it,  and  the  vast  evils 
to  which  it  gave  occasion.(l)  The  history  of  such  an  event  therefore,  an 
event  from  which  all  others  in  a  measure  took  their  rise,  demands  a  dis- 
tinct  and  a  prominent  place.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious 
view  of  the  modem  history  of  the  Christian  church,  according  to  the  meth. 
od  here  proposed.(2) 


(1)  [See  C.  Vmeri,  on  the  Shptrit  tnd 
Ibflnence  of  the  Reformation;  nom  the 
Fkench,  1807,  Svo.— TV.] 

(2)  [Dr.  Moiham  still  proceeds  by  cen- 
turies. On  the  tixteenth  centnrj,  he  divides 
his  history  into  three  Secticna.  I.  The  his- 
tory of  the  RtformaJtum, ;  in  foor  chapters. 
II.  The  general  kistory  of  the  church ;  in  a 
Mitfle  chapter.  IIL  Ihe  partieular  history 
of  Uie  seyeral  sects  or  communities ;  in  two 
Parts.  Part  first  embraces  the  ancient  com- 
Bmnities ;  yiz.,  the  Latisit  u>d  the  Gruk  or 
Orieotil  churches,  in  distiiict  chwpteis.   Put 


second  includes,  in  separate  chapters,  the 
history  of  the  LiUheran,  the  Reformed^  the 
AndbapHst  or  MennoniUj  and  tbie  Soctmon, 
churcniBS.^-On  the  se9ente€nih  century,  he 
makes  but  hso  sections.  I.  The  general 
history f  in  a  sin^e  chapter.  II.  The  Mr- 
iieular  history,  divided  into  Parts  and  Chap- 
ters, as  in  the  preceding  century;  except, 
that  among  the  modem  sects,  .he  assigna 
distinct  chapters  to  the  ArmimanSf  the 
Quakers,  and  an  additional  chapter  to  sev* 
enU  mimor  seets.^7V.] 
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or 


SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 
SECTION    I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 
AEBANGSMSIVT  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

Ths  history  of  the  Refomuidon  b  too  extensive,  to  be  comprehended  in 
one  unbroken  narrative,  without  wearying  the  learner.  For  the  conve- 
nience therefore  of  such  as  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  church  history, 
and  to  aid  their  memories,  we  shall  divide  this  section  into  four  parts  [or 
chapters]. 

The  FIRST  will  describe  the  tUOe  of  ike  ChrMan  church  at  Ike  commence* 
merU  of  the  Reformation. 

The  SECOND  will  detail  the  huiory  of  ihe  incipient  Reformation^  UU  the 
presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  the  emperor. 

The  THiBD  will  continue  the  history  from  that  period^  HU  ihe  commence- 
ment  of  the  war  of  Smalcald. 

The  F0X7BTH  will  carry  it  doum  to  ihe  peace  granted  to  ihe  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  A.D.  1555. — This  distribution  arises  naturally  from  the  his- 
tory itself.{l) 

(I)  The  kuUfriam  of  the  ReformatUm,  S63,  [also  by  Waleh,  Bil>lioth.  Theol.,  torn. 

■s  well  the  primuy  as  the  secoDdaiy,  and  iii.,  p.  618].    The  pnndpel  of  these  histo- 

both  the  general  and  the  particular,  are  ena-  rians  must  be  consulted,  by  those  who  de- 

merated  bj  Phil.  Fred.  Htau^  (who  is  him-  sire  proof  of  what  we  shall  briefly  relate  in 

aelf  to  be  ranked  amonff  the  bitter  writers  thia  section.    For  it  would  be  needless,  to 

on  this  subject),  in  his  Htstoria  sacrorom  a  be  repeating  every  moment  the  names  of 

B.  Luthero  emendatomm,  part  i.,  cap.  L,  Sieidim,  Skckendiff^  and  the  otheis,  who 

LI,  dec.,  and  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  m  hie  stand  pra-eminent  in  this  bsinch  of  faiitoiy. 
ntifolinm  Latheninim,  pt.  iL,  cap.  187,  p. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  WHEN  THE   REFORMATION  COMMENCED. 

$  1.  At  the  Begmning  of  the  Ccntary,  all  wa»  tranquil. — ^  3.  Complaints  against  the 
Pontiffs  and  the  Clergy,  were  ineffectual.—^  3.  Revival  of  Leaming.^^  4.  The 
Pontiffs  Alexander  VI.  and  Pius  III. — ^  5.  JtUius  II.— >^  6.  The  Council  of  Pisa. — 
^  7.  Leo  X.--4  8.  Avarice  of  the  Pontiffs. — ^  9.  They  are  inferior  to  Councils.^- 
i  10.  Corruption  of  the  inferior  Clergy.—^  U.  State  of  the  Monks. — ^  12.  The 
Dominicans. — ^  13.  State  of  the  Universities  and  of  Learning. — ^  14.  Theology. — 
^  16.  Liberty  to  dispute  about  Religion. — ^  16.  The  public  Religion. — ^  17.  Misera- 
ble Condition  of  the  People. — ^  18.  A  Refonnation  desired. — ^  19.  The  Mystics. 

6  1.  When  the  century  began,  no  danger  seemed  to  threaten  the  pon- 
tifis.  For  those  grievous  commotions,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries  by  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Beghards,  and 
others,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bohemians,  had  been  suppressed  and  extin- 
guished  by  the  sword  and  by  craf^  management.  The  Waldenses  who 
survived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  fared  hard,  and  had  few  resources  ; 
and  their  utmost  wish  was,  that  they  might  transmit  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  posterity,  that  obscure  comer  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Those  Bohemians  who  were  displeased  with  the  Romish 
doctrines,  from  their  want  of  power  and  their  ignorance,  could  attempt 
nothing ;  and  therefore,  were  rather  despised  than  feared. 

§  2.  Complaints  indeed  were  uttered,  not  only  by  private  persons  but 
by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns,  and  by  whole  nations,  against  tbe  haughty 
domination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  frauds,  the  violence,  the  avarice,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  insolence,  the  tyranny,  and  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  papal  legates,  the  crimes,  the  ignorance,  and  the  extreme 
profligacy  of  the  priests  of  all  orders,  and  of  the  monks,  and  finally  of  the  un- 
righteous severity  and  the  partiality  of  the  Romish  laws ;  and  desires  were 
now  publicly  expressed,  as  had  been  the  case  in  generations  long  gone  by, 
that  there  might  be  a  Reformation  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  subject  might  be  taken  up  in  some  general  council.(l)  But 
these  complaints  the  pontiffs  could  safely  set  at  defiance.  For  the  authors 
of  them  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tifl&  in  matters  of  religion ;  nor  did  they  themselves  go  about  the  work  they 
80  much  (Rwired,  but  concluded  to  wait  for  relief  either  from  Rome  itself  or 
fhim  a  council.  Yet  it  was  manifest,  that  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  pon. 
tiffs  remained  inviolate,  the  opulence  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and 
of  the  clergy  could  not  be  diminished  in  any  considerable  degree. 

(1)  These  accusations  have  been  collected  ing  the  wrongs  done  by  the  pontiffs  and  the 
in  great  abundance,  by  the  most  learned  wn-  clergy,  are  euihited  by  Jac.  Fred,  Georgiiu, 
ten.  See,  among  many  others,  Vol.  Em.  t»  hM  Gravamina  Imperatons  et  nationis 
L6»eher*s  Acta  et  Documenta  Reformatio-  German,  ad  versus  pedem  Roman.,  cap.  vii., 
nts,  torn.  i..  cap.  v.,  dec.,  p.  105,  dec,  cap.  p.  261,  dec.  Nor  do  the  more  intelligent 
ix.,  p.  181,  dec,  and  Em.  Salom.  Cwman^t  and  candid  among  the  adherents  to  the  poo- 
Preface  to  Wihidm  Em.  TenzeV*  Historia  tiffs,  at  this  day  deny  that  the  church,  before 
Refbtmat.,  Lips.,  1717,  8vo.  The  com-  Luther  arose,  was  grossly  corrupt, 
plaints  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  respect- 
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§  8.  Nor  were  the  pontiffii  anjr  more  ahrmed,  hy  the  happy  revival  of 
learoiiig  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  conaeipient  vast  increase  of 
weQ-informed  men.  The  revival  of  learning,  by  dissipatiQg  the  clouds  of 
ignorance,  awakened  in  many  minds  the  love  of  truth  and  of  liberty ;  and 
among  the  learned  men,  there  were  many,  who  as  appears  hom  the  exam, 
pie  of  Erasmui  and  others,  fikcetiously  ridiculed  and  satirized  the  perverse 
conduct  of  the  priests,  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  rustic  manners  and  the  iMurbarism  of  the  monks. 
But  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  of  the  public  calamity,  namely,  the  jurisdi^^ 
tion  of  the  ponti^  which  was  falsely  ^called  eammtcal^  and  the  inveterate 
prejudice  respecting  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  located  at  Rome,  no  one  dared 
resolutely  attack.  And  the  pontifis  very  justly  concluded,  that  so  lonff  as 
these  ramparts  remained  entire,  their  sovereignty  and  the  tranquillity  m  the 
church  would  be  secure,  whatever  menaces  and  assaults  some  persons  might 
ofier.  Besides,  they  had  at  their  disposal,  both  punishments  with  which  to 
coerce  the  refractory,  and  honours  and  emoluments  with  which  to  concili- 
ate  the  more  daring  and  contentious. 

§  4.  Hence,  the  bishops  of  Rome  reigned  securely,  and  free  from  all 
fear ;  and  they  indulged  their  lusts,  and  all  their  vicious  propensities,  as 
freely  as  their  innate  depravity  demanded.  Alextmder  VI.,  a  monster  of  a 
man,  and  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  most  abandoned  tyrants  of  antiquityi 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  century  with  his  horrid  crimes  and  viL 
lanies.  He  died  suddenly,  A.D.  1503,  from  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
for  others,  if  the  common  report  is  true,  or  from  old  age  and  sickness,  if 
others  are  to  be  believed.(2)  His  successor,  Ptus  III.,  died  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  days  ;  and  was  followed  by  JuHan  de  Roverioj  under  the  nama 
of  Julitu  IL,  who  obtained  the  pontificate  by  fraud  and  bribery. 

§  5.  That  this  JuUus  IL  possessed,  besides  other  vices,  very  great  ie« 
rocity,  arrogance,  vanity,  and  $i  mad  passion  for  war,  is  proved  by  abun. 
dant  testimony.  In  the  first  place,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  he  made  war  upon  the  Venetians.(8)  He  next 
laid  siege  to  Ferrara.  And  at  last,  drawing  the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  engage  in  the  war  with  him,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Lewis  XII.  the  king  of  France.  Nor,  so  long  as  he  lived,  did  he  cease 
from  emb^iling  all  Europe.  Who  can  doubt,  that  under  a  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  spent  his  time  in  camps,  and  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a 
great  warrior,  everything  both  in  church  and  state  must  have  gone  to  ruin^ 
and  both  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  very  spirit  of  religion  have 
become  prostrate  ? 

6  6.  Yet  amid  these  evils,  there  appeared  some  prospect  ottm  ardently 
and  long-wished.for  reform.  For  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  published  a 
threat  stamped  upon  the  coins  he  issued,  that  he  would  completely  over- 
throw the  Romish  power ;  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  BabyJon.{4t) 

(3)  See  Alauatder  Om-donnfs  Life  of  Alex-  (3)  See  Db  /for,  Hittotre  de  te  Ligne  da 

•nder  VI.,  French  from  the  English,  Am-  Cambrty,  Hague,  1710,  %  toIs.  Sto. 

sterd.,  1733, 3  vote.  Syo  ;  also  another  Hie  of  (4)  Siee  C&iit.  Sipsm.  Liebe*s  Commeil* 

him,  if  a  wtary  learned  and  tnsenioQs  man,  tatio  de  numis  Lai&vici  XII.   epignphe ; 

written  with  more  candour  ana  moderstion,  PatOAV    Babtlonis    Nomiit,   inaignibut, 

and,togetber  with  a  Life  of  Leo- X.,  anhjoin-  I<ipa.,  1717,  8to.     Compare,  however,  the 

•d  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Histoire  da  droit  lliesaunis  Epistolicus  Crozianus,  torn.  I,  p. 

pablie  ecclesiastique  Frangois,  par  Mr.  IX  B.«  338.  343.     CoUmiaU  Histoire  litter,  de  la 

Loud.,  1768, 4io.  vUls  d»  Lgron,  torn,  vut  p.  448,  dee.,  and  ocb* 

Vol.  m.— B 
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Moreover  loine  of  the  r^wiinnla  of  the  Romish  court,  relying  on  the  author- 
ity  of  this  king  and  of  the  emperor,  summoned  a  council  at  Pisa  in  the  year 
1511,  to  curb  the  madness  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  deliberate  on  measures  for 
a  general  reformation  of  the  inveterate  corruptions  in  religion.  But  Jiu 
Uui^  relying  on  the  power  of  his  allies  and  qn  his  own  resources,  laughed 
at  this  opposition.  Yet  not  to  neglect  means  for  frustrating  these  designs, 
be  called  another  council  to  meet  in  the  Lateran  palace,  A.D.  1512.(5) 

«n;  ibritis  well  known,  that  then  has  been  the  pope.)  Yes, — 6.  If  the  pope  and  a 
mock  dispate  leapecting  these  coins,  and  the  prince  disagree,  whether  a  case  between 
iibject  of  them.  ILUbe  has  given  engrsTings  them  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil 
af  these  coins.  On  the  one  side  was  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  prince  wishes  to  leave  it 
king's  likeness,  and  his  title ;  on  the  other  to  referees,  and  the  pope  will  not  consent  bat 
side,  the  arms  of  France  sunounded  with  the  draws  the  sword,  may  the  prince  stand  on 
inscription :  Periam  BaAUUmU  (instead  ojf  the  defensive,  and  call  on  ms  allies  to  help 
Bthfumui)  Nomm ;  or  also  simply,  Perdam  lum  1  Yet. — 7.  If  a  pope  pronounces  an  un- 
BabdUmem,  Harduin  understood  Babylon  just  sentence  against  a  prince,  [with  whom 
here,  to  denote  the  ci^  of  Cairo  in  Egypt ;  he  is  at  variance,  and  who  cannot  safely  ap- 
and  he  explained  the  coin  of  a  military  ezpe-  pear  at  Rome  to  defend  his  cause],  is  that 
dition,  which  Lewis  contemplated  against  the  sentence  binding!  No. — 8.  If  the  pope  in 
Turks.  But  LUbe  has  fully  coniiit^  this  in-  such  a  case  should  lay  the  prince  and  his 
genions  Jesuit ;  and  has  shown,  that  BabyUm  leakn  under  an  interdict,  what  is  to  be  done  1 
means  Eom€  together  with  the  pope,  and  that  Annoer  t  Such  an  interdict  would  be  itself  a 
the  threatened  vengeance  was  aimed  by  the  nullitv.  [See  the  questions  snd  answers,  at 
king  against  the  pontiff.  And  that  the  French  fuU  length,  in  Cordis*  Historia  Evangelii 
church  was  not  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  Ssculo  zvi.  per  Eujopam  renovati,  torn,  iv., 
king,  appears  from  the  conclusions  of  the  Append.  No.  1. — 7V.J  After  these  prepara- 
eouncil  of  Tours,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  tory  steps,  Lewis  went  still  farther,  and  pur- 
foUowing  note.  See  Du  Pin's  Nouvelle  posed  to  have  a  general  council  called  against 
B9)liotheque  dee  Auteurs  ecclesiast,,  tom.  the  pope.  The  emperor  Maximdian  united 
ziii.,  p.  13,  14,  and  Gerdes,  Historia  Evan-  in  the  measure,  and  Uiree  cardinals  lent  their 
^lii  seculo  xvi.  per  Europam  renovati,  tom.  aid  to  the  business.  The  council  was  open- 
IV.,  Apnend.  No.  1.— &;A/.j  ed  at  Pisa,  A.D.  1611,  and  after  a  few  ses- 

(5)  Jo,  Hardnim^s  Concdis,  tom.  iz.,  p,  sions^removed  to  Milan.  The  pope  was  ci- 
^669,  dee.  [Lewis  XII.  was  not  an  enemy  ted  by  the  fathers  to  appear  at  Milan  ;  and 
to  be  despised.  He  msde  preparations  fbt  a  yna  afterwards  suspended.  But  as  the  pope 
war  against  the  pope,  whico  were  certainly  had  now  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with 
great  and  imposing.  He  assembled  the  cler-  the  emperor,  and  as  nesrly  all  the  assembled 
ffv  of  France,  first  at  Orleans  and  then  at  prelates  were  from  France,  the  decrees  of 
Tours,  (see  Hardmn,  1.  c,  p.  1655),  and    this  council  were  no  where  received  except 

nosed  to  them  the  following  questions.—-    in  Fiance.    The  council  assembled  by  the 
s  it  Iswful  for  the  pope  to  make  war  upon    pope  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  to  op- 
temporal  princes,  whose  territories  do  not    pose  that  of  Pisa,  was  somewhat  larger  than 
belong  to  the  chunh  1    No. — 3.  May  the    the  other,  yet  quite  too  small  for  a  general 
prince  in  such  a  ease,  Iswfully  oppose  ibrce    council ;  and  besides,  was  composed  almost 
to  force,  and  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the    exclusively  of  Italians.    It  may  therefore  be 
church,  not  ip  conouer  and  retain  them  but    regarded  rather  as  a  provincial  than  as  a  gen- 
to  disable  thi  pope  from  carrying  on  the  war  1    eral  council.    It  held  1 1  sessions  in  all.    In 
yet.— 8.  May  a  prince  refuse  obedience  to    the  first,  it  was  determined  to  take  up  the 
m  pope,  who  is  his  enemv  and  who  makes  un-    subjects  of  the  division  caused  by  the  coun- 
just  war  upon  him  1     Yes  /  so  far  as  is  ne-    cil  of  Pisa,  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a 
oessary  for  his  own  security  and  that  of  his    pacification  among  Christian  princes,  and  a 
people. — i.  In  that  ease,  how  are  those  af-    war  sgainst  the  Turks.    In  the  second,  the 
lairs  to  be  conducted  ¥^ich  ordinarily  are    convention  at  Pisa  was  declared  to  be  irreg- 
jreferred  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff!    ilii-    ular.    In  the  third,  the  emperor  having  now 
swer:  in  the  manner  prescribea  by  the  iVey-    sided  with  this  council,  severe  bulls  were 
HuUtc  Sanetinn. — 6.  May  a  Chriatiao  prince    issued  against  Frsnce.    In  the.  fourth,  the 
defend  with  arms  another  prince  who  u  un-    abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
der  his  protection,  against  the  assaults  of  the    taken  up.    In  the  fifth,  simony  in  the  elec- 
pope  1    (This  question  refexred  to  the  duke    tion  of  popes  was  foibidden,  and  the  French 
^  Fnnraxa,  m)»  was  involved  ia  vm  with    church  cited  to  af^pear  on  ths  subject  of  tha 
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In  thii  body,  the  acts  of  the  assembly  at  Pisa,  were  spiritedly  condemned, 
aad  annulled :  and  undoubtedly,  severe  anathemas  would  have  followed 
against  Lewis  and  others,  if  death  had  not  overtaken  the  audacious  pontiff 
in  his  preparatory  steps,  A.D.  1612. 

§  7.  His  successor,  Leo  X.,  of  the  fiunily  of  Medici,  who  was  elected  in 
the  year  1513,  was  of  a  milder  disposition,  but  no  better  guardian  of  religion 
and  piety.  The  friend  of  learned  men,  and  himself  learned  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  age,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  conversation  with  lit- 
erary men,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and 
to  amusements,  and  was  averse  from  all  cares  and  business,  prodigal,  lux* 
urious,  and  vain ;  perhaps  also,  according  to  a  current  report,  positively  im- 
pious.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Ro- 
mish  see.  For  he  took  good  care,  that  nothing  should  be  sanctioned  in 
the  Lateran  council  which  Jtdhu  had  assembl^  and  lefr  sitting,  favoura- 
ble to  the  long-wished-for  refamuUion ;  and  at  Bologna,  A.D.  1515,  he 
persuaded  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  to  allow  the  abrogation  of  the  ordi- 
nance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  which  had  long  been  odious  to  the 
pontifis,  and  to  cause  another,  called  the  ConeordaUf  to  be  imposed  on  his 
subjects  with  their  extreme  indignation.(6) 

J  8.  Besides  the  intolerable  thirst  for  dominion  and  for  oppressing  every, 
y,  which  tormented  these  ponti£&,  they  had  an  insatiable  craving  for 
money ;  which  they  caused  to  flow  from  every  province  of  the  Christian 
world  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  support  their  power  and  to  purchase  them 
friends.  And  it  would  seem  not  preposterous  or  unsuitable,  for  the  heads 
of  the  Christian  republic  to  demand  tribute  from  their  subjects.  For  who 
can  deny,  that  the  sovereign  ruler  of  a  commonwealth  (and  such  the  pon- 
tiffs  claimed  to  be)  is  entiUed  to  a  revenue  from  the  whole  state  ?  But  as 
the  term  trUnUe  was  too  ofiensive,  and  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
temporal  sovereigns,  the  ponti£&  managed  the  afiair  more  discreetly,  and 
robbed  the  unwary  of  their  money,  by  various  artifices  concealed  under  an 
appearance  of  religion.(7)    Among  these  artifices,  what  were  called  indul' 

abore-iiaiiied  Stnctkm.    Soon  afUr,  JuHut  Itnd,  vol  iii.,  p.  8.     Cdu.  E^atse  de  Bern- 

died ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  terenth  leMiont,  2ay*«  Hiitoria  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  ti.,  p.  61« 

the  coancil  was  adkranied,  both  br  the  new  109.    Du  Clo»^  Histoire  de  Louis  XI. ;  His- 

pope  Lto  X.  and  or  the  votes  of  its  mem-  toire  du  droit  ficclesiastiooe  Fran9ois,  tom« 

bers.    In  the  eisbth  session,  Lemt  XII.  L,  Diss,  iz.,  p.  415.    Add,  Menagiana,  torn, 

was  present  by  his  euToys ;  and  the  pope  iii.,  p.  285.     [See  also  the  preceding  toI- 

fbrbia  the  studying  of  philosophy,  more  than  mne,  p.  435,  note  (24). — TV.] 
£▼0  years,  without  proceeding  to  theologr        (7)  [Whoever  would  learn  the  whole  ait 

and  jurisprudence.    The  ninth  and  tenth  and  mystery  of  the  financial  coneens  of  the 

sessions   were  devoted  to  trivial  matters,  Romi^  court,  may  consult  Id  Bret**  Mag- 

which  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  raised  azine  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and 

concerning  a  reformation  of  the  church.    At  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Catholic  states,  voL 

length  the  council  closed,  in  its  eleventh  see-  ii.,  p.  605,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  3,  where  is  an 

aion.  May  16th,  1517. — Sehl.'\  essay,  entitled.  History  of  the  Romish  chan- 

(6)  The  Prasmatic  Sanction  of  the  French,  eery  reffulations  ;  and  also  an  essay  by  a 

is  extant  in  HarduiiCs  Concilia,  tom.  viii.,  learned  Neapolitan,  on  the  Romish  chancexj 

p.  1949.    The  Caneordate  is  in  the  same  regulations  and  the  reservation  of  benefices, 

work,  torn,  iz.,  p.  1867 ;  also  in  Crcdfr,  Will,  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  form  sn  idea  of  the 

LeUmiix,  Mantissa  Codicis  Diplomat,  pt.  i.,  productiveness  of  these  chancery  regulations, 

p.  168,  die.    Add  pC.  ii.,  p.  858,  dtc.     For  a  ne  need  only  compute  the  part  of  them  re- 

tustoiy  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  of  the  lating  to  AnnateM.    Of  these  lAdker  mad« 

CoNcordo/e  that  succeeded  it,  see  Gilbert  a  computation,  in  hia  tract  entitled,  Legatio 

JiHTMl'jHistoiyof  theRelbiiiiitioiiofEnf-  Adiiani  paps,  dte.,  which  eontairii  an  enaj 
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genees,  that  is,  liberty  to  bnvoff  the  puoishmenta  of  their  siiis  bjr  contribu- 
ting  money  to  pious  uaeflf  held  a  distinguiahed  place*  And  to  these  re« 
course  was  had,  as  often  as  the  papal  treasury  became  exhausted,  to  th« 
immense  injury  of  the  public  interests.  Under  some  plausible,  but  for  the 
most  part  false  pretext,  the  ignorant  and  timorous  people  were  beguiled 
with  the  prospect  of  great  advantage,  by  the  hawkers  of  indulgences,  who 
were  in  general  base  and  profligate  chiuracters.(8) 

^  d.  But  notwithstanding  the  reverence  for  the  sovereign  pontifis  was  ex. 
Ireroely  high,  yet  the  more  intelligent,  especially  among  the  Germans,  the 
Fiench,  English,  and  Flemings,  denied  their  entire  exemption  from  error, 
and  their  superiority  to  all  law.  For  after  the  period  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  the  belief  prevailed,  among  all  except  the  monks,  the 
Romish  parasites,  and  the  superstitious  vulgar,  that  the  pontiff's  authority 
was  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  that  his  decisions  were  not  in- 
fidlible,  and  that  he  might  be  deposed  by  a  council,  if  he  was  guilty  of 
manifest  errors  and  gross  crimes,  or  plainly  neglected  the  duties  of  his  sta« 
lion.  And  hence  arose  those  hiffh  expectations  and  those  intense  desires 
for  a  general  council,  in  the  mindsi  of  the  wiser  portions  of  the  age ;  and 
those  frequent  appeals  to  such  a  future  council,  whenever  the  Romish  court 
committed  offences  against  justice  and  piety. 

§  10.  The  subordinate  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  eagerly  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  their  head  and  leader.  Most  of  the  bishops,  with 
the  ea$umi  their  associates,  led  luxurious  and  jovial  lives,  in  the  daily  com. 
mission  of  sins,  and  squandered  in  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  those 
funds,  which  the  preceding  senerations  had  consecrated  to  God  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Most  of  them  likewise  treated  the  people  subject  to 
their  control  much  more  rigorously  and  harshly,  than  the  civil  magistrates 
and  princes  treated  their  dependants.  The  greater  part  of  the  priests,  on 
account  of  their  indolence,  their  unchastity,  their  avarice,  their  love  of 
pleasure,  their  ignorance,  hnd  their  levity,  were  regarded  with  utter  con- 

OB  the  natnro  of  Annates  ;  Wittemb.,  1538,  chastity,  under  the  most  abominable  circum- 

4to.     A  still  fuller  account  may  be  seen  in  stances.     The  ingenuous  French  Catholic 

the  tract  published  by  MarctUus  SMer,  at  dirine,  Clmtde  EMpenct,  in  his  Comment,  in 

Campo  Flore  near  mme,  1514,  under  the  Epist.  ad  Titum,  Opp.,  torn,  i.,  p.  479.  in- 

title  of  T»a  cancellari»  Apoatolics  et  Taxa  dignantly  wrote  concerning  this  book  :  Pro- 

eancta  poniitentisB ;  and  which  was  repub-  atat  et  veluti  in  qusstu  pro  roeretrice  vcdet 

lished  at  Cologne  by  CMtm,  1515,  and  at  palam,  dec.,  that  is,  **  there  is  shook  extant, 

Paris,  1520,  and  afterwards  in  the  Supple-  which  like  a  renal  prostitute  appesrs  openly 

mcnt  to  the  Councils,  val.  tL    It  occurs  before  the  public  here  at  Paris,  and  is  now 

also  in  the  Oceanus  Juris,  or  the  Tractatus  for  sale,  as  it  long  has  been,  entitled  Taxa 

Tractatuum,  torn,  xt.,  part  i.,  p.  868,  6ui,  camera  aeu  cancellarisB  apo«tolica9  ;   from 

[It  was  frequently  published,  with  notes  and  which  more  crimes  can  be  learned,  than  from 

commeota,  and  some  diversity  in  the'  text ;  all  the  writinga  concerning  the  yices ;  and 

whence  the  Catholiet  placed  it  in  the  list  of  in  which  license  is  promised  to  very  many, 

booka  prohibited,  as  being  perverted  by  the  and  absolution  offered  to  all  purchasers."— 

IVotestanta.    See  JBay/«*«  Dictionnaire  hist.  8ckl.] 

crit,  articles  Pin€i^  snd  Bank  (Lawrence). —  (8)  [The  German  princes  snd  sutes  both 

Tr.]    It  conuios  the  tariff  of  does  to  be  paid  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  assembled  in  the  diet 

to  the  papal  chancery  for  ill  absolutions,  dia-  at  Nunmboig,  A.D.  15SS,compl8ined  loudly 

pensationa,  die.    Accoiding  to  this  book,  a  of  the  papal  indulgencee,  aa  exhausting  the 

dean  may  be  absolved  from  a  murder,  for  resources  of  the  country,  and  subverting 

twenty  crowns.     A  bishop  or  abbot,  for  three  piety  and  good  morals ;   in  their  Centura 

hundred  livres,  may  eommit  a  murder  when-  Gravamina  nationie  Geimanicc,  No.  4,  dee. 

^ver  he  pleasea.    And  for  one  third  of  that  —TV.] 
•UHii  Mag  eloigyman  may  be  guilty  of  un* 
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tempt,  not  only  by  the  wise  and  the  good  but  likewise  by  the  coimnoa 
peop]e.(9)  For  as  sacred  offices  were  now  every  where  bought  and  sold, 
it  was  difficult  for  honest  and  pious  men  to  get  possession  of  any  good  living 
in  the  church,  but  very  easy  for  the  vicious  and  unprincipled. 

§  11.  The  immense  swarms  of  monlu  produced  every  where  great 
CTievances  and  complaints.  Yet  this  age,  which  stood  midway  between 
light  and  darkness,  would  patiently  have  borne  with  this  indolent  throng, 
if  they  had  only  exhibited  some  show  of  piety  and  decorum.  But 
the  Benedictines,  and  the  other  orders  which  were  allowed  to  possess 
lands  and  fixed  revenues,  abused  their  wealth,  and  rushed  headlong  into 
every  species  of  vice,  regardless  altogether  of  the  rules  they  professed. 
The  Mendicant  orders  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  those  who  professed 
to  follow  the  rules  of  Dominic  and  Francit,  by  their  rustic  impudence, 
their  ridiculous  superstition,  their  ignorance  and  cruelty,  their  rude  and 
brutish  conduct,  alienated  the  minds  of  most  people  from  them.  They  all 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  learning,  and  were  very  unfriendly  to  the  proceed. 
ings  of  certain  excellent  men  who  laboured  to  improve  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  who  assailed  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  both  orally  and  in 
their  writings.  This  is  evident  from  what  befell  Reueklmy  Erajmns,  and 
others.(lO) 

§  12.  No  order  of  monks  was  more  powerful  and  influential,  than  that  of 
the  Dominicans.  For  they  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  church,  they 
presided  every  where  over  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  and  in 
the  courts  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  they  had  the  care  of 
souls,  or  held  the  office  of  confessors.  Yet  about  this  time  they  incurred 
▼eiy  great  odium  among  all  good  men,  by  various  things  but  ^ecially  by 
their  base  artifices  and  frauds ;  (among  which,  the  tragedy  at  Berne  A.D. 
1509,  stands  conspicuous :)( 11)  likewise  by  persecuting  the  learned  and 

(9)  See,  besides  others,  Comelhu  Au^  by  &  Fnneiseui  monk  of  Bern,  in  tbe  year 
reliuM  Gtaidanus,  Apocalypsis  sea  Yisio  1609.  The  sabetanee  of  it  is  tUs.  A  Do- 
xnirabilis  super  miserabili  statu  matris  ee-  minican  monk  named  Wigand  HVrf,  praaclH 
clesie  ;  in  Casp.  Burmarm'g  Analecta  Hia-  inff  at  Frankfort  A.D.  1607,  ao  Tidently  aa- 
toricade  Hadriano  VI.,  p.  246,  &c.,  Utrecht,  aaSed  the  doctrine  of  the  immmculaie  con- 
1787,  4u>.  eepiioH  of  the  virgin  Mary,  (the  favoiirito 

(10)  [Raichlin  or  Cannio,  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans),  that  he  waa 
promoter  of  Hebrew  ana  Rabbinic  learning  summoned  to  Rone  to  answer  for  hu  con- 
in  Germany.  The  Dominicans  of  Coloffne,  duct.  Hia  bfethren  of  the  Dominican  order, 
to  bring  ic  into  disgrace,  prompted  John  Sn  their  couTention  at  Wimpfen  formed  a 
Pfefferkamy  a  conTeited  Jew,  to  publish  a  plan  to  aid  him,  and  to  conTmce  the  world 
work  on  the  blasphemies  contained  in  the  that  the  Ftenciacan  doctrine  of  the  inmiacu- 
booka  of  the  Jews.    This  induced  the  em-  late  conception  waa  false.    Bern  waa  ae- 

Seror  Maximilian,  in  the  year  1609,  to  or-  lected  for  the  scene  of  their  operationa.    Tha 

er  all  Jewish  books  to  be  burned ;  which  vpot,  aubprior,  preaclwr,  and  atewaid  of  tho 

however  Retuhlin  happily  prcTented  from  Dominican  cloister  at  Bern,  uiMlertook  to 

takinffjplace. — £raimiwpublished  the  Ghreek  get  up  miracles  and  ie?elatioiia  for  the  ae« 

New  Testament,  as  well  as  many  worka  of  cation.     A  aimple  honeat  raaliev  by  ths 

the  fathers  ;  by  which  the  ignorant  monka  name  of  John  Jetser,  who  had  just  enteivd 

npresented  him  aa  ainning  againat  the  Holy  upon  hia  novitiate  in  the  monaatery,  waa  so* 

Ooost. — ScUJ\  lected  as  their  tooL    The  subprior  appeared 

(1 1)  On  the  notoriooa  imposition  of  the  to  him  one  night,  dieaaed  in  white,  and  pre* 
mimka  of  Bern,  aee,  among  many  othera,  tending  to  be  the  gbrat  of  a  friar  who  nad 
Jq,  Hewr.  HoitingtrU  Hiatoria  Ecclea.  been  a  mindred  and  aizty  years  in  purgatory. 
Helvet.,  torn,  i.,  p.  834,  dec.  [Hiatoria  He  wailed,  and  cntreatM  of  Jsfafr  to  afford 
Eccles.  Nov.,  sacnl.  ivi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  834,  dec.  him  aid.  Jttxrr  promiisd  to  ds  it,  at  far 
The  naiiatife  there  inatrtedf  waa  drawn  op  ••  be  was  able ;  aad  the  Md  tosaasg  »• 
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the  good,  and  branding  them  aa  heretics ;  and  also  by  extending  their  own 
privileges  and  honours  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  most  unjusuy  oppress- 
mg  their  adver8aries.(12)  It  was  these  monks  especially,  who  prompted 
Leo  X.  to  the  imprudent  step  of  publicly  condemning  Martin  Ltiher. 

§  13.  Many  of  the  mendicant  monks  held  the  principal  chairs  in  the 

universities  and  schools ;  and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  light  of 

,  science  and  polite  learning,  which  had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  through  most 

countries  of  Europe,  could  not  more  effectually  dispel  the  clouds  of  igno- 

ported  his  Tision  to  his  superiors.    Thej  en-    the  vtbsAe  to  he  an  imposition.    All  attempts 
counged  him  to  p  on,  tnd  to  confer  freely    to  hoodwink  him  bectme  fruitless ;  he  wm 
with  the  ghost,  if  he  appeared  again.    A    completely  undeceired.    They  next  endear- 
few  nights  after,  the  ghost  made  his  ap-    oured  to  bring  him  to  join  voluntarily  in  the 
pearance,  attended  by  two  devils,  hia  tor-    plot.    He  was  persuaded  to  do  so.     But 
mentors ;  and  thaoked  Jetzer  for  the  relax-    they  imposed  upon  him  such  intolerable  aua- 
ation  of  his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of    terities,  and  were  detected  by  him  in  such 
Jetzer' t  prayers,  fasting,  dec.    He  also  in-    impious  and  inmioral  conduct,  that  he  wished 
stnicted  Jetzer  respectmg  the  riews  enter-    to  leave  the  monastery.    They  would  not  let 
tained  in  the  other  world,  concerning  the    him  go ;  and  were  so  fearful  of  his  betrajring 
immaculate  conception,  anid  the  detention    their  secret,  which  was  now  drawing  crowds 
of  some  pontiffs  snd  others  in  purgatory,  for    to  their  monastery  and  promised  them  great 
having  persecuted  the  deniers  of  that  doc-    advantage,  that  they  determined  to  destroy 
trine ;  and  promised  Jetzer  that  SL  Barbara    him  by  poison.    Jetzer j  by  listening  at  their 
should  appear  to  him  and  give  him  farther    door,  got  knowledge  of  the  fact,  aiM  was  so 
instruction.    Accordingly,  Uie  subprior  as-    on  his  guard,  that  they  could  not  succeed* 
sumed  a  female  garb  on  a  succeeding  night,    though  they  used  a  consecrated  host  as  the 
and  appeared  to  Jetzer.     She  revealed  to    medium  of  the  poison.    He  eloped  from  the 
him  some  parts  of  his  secret  history,  which    monasterv,  and  divulged  the  whole  transac- 
the  preacher  hia  confessor,  had  drawn  from    tion.    Tne  four  conspirators  were  apprs- 
him  at  his  confessions.     Jetzer  was  com-    bended,  tried  for  blasphemy  and  profaning 
pletely  duped.     St.  Barbara  promised,  that    holy  ordinances,  delivered  over  to  the  civu 
the  virgin  Jfsry  should  appear  to  him.     She,    power,  burned  at  the  stake  in  1509,  and 
or  the  subprior  personatmg  her,  did  so ;  and    their  ashes  cast  into  the  river  near  Bem.^* 
sssured  him,  that  she  vras  not  conceived  free    Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story,  which  the 
irom  original  ain,  though  she  was  delivered    Franciscan  narrator  has  drawn  out  to  a  te- 
from  it  uree  hours  after  her  birth ;  that  it    dious  length,  vrith  great  minuteness,  and  not 
was  a  grievous  thing  to  her,  to  see  that  er-    a  little  esprit  du  corps. — TV.] 
xoneons  opinion  spread  abroad.    She  blamed        (12)  See  BUib.  JPirckheimer's  Epistle  to 
the  Franciscans  much,  aa  being  the  chief    the  pontiff  Hadrian  V I.,  de  Dominicanorum 
cause  of  this  false  belief.    s£  also  an-    flagitiia ;  in  hia  0pp.,  p.  372,  whence  Dan, 
nounced  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Bern,     Gerdes  copied  it,  m  his  introduct.  ad  His- 
because  the  people  did  not  ex|^  the  Fran-    toriam  renovati  Evangelii,  tom.  i..  Append., 
ciscana,  and  cease  from  receiving  a  pension    p.  170.     [This  learned  and  candid  civilian 
from  the  French  king.    She  appeued  re-    and  Catholic  of  Norimberg,  who  correspond- 
peatedly,  gave  Jetzer  much  instruction,  and    ed  with  all  the  leading  men  of  Germany, 
promised  to  impress  on  him  the  five  wounds    both  Catholics  and  Proteatants,  a  few  years 
of  Christ ;  which  she  declared  were  never    befovs  his  death,  (which  was  in  1530),  wrote 
impressed  on  St.  Framcist  or  any  other  per-    a  respectful  and  excellent  letter  to  pope 
son.    She  accordingly  seized  his  right  hand,    Adrian  VI.,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ac- 
and  thrust  a  nail  through  it.    Thia  so  pained    ouaint  him  with  the  true  state  of  things  in 
him,  that  he  became  reative  under  the  opera-    Germany.    The  grand  cause  of  all  the  com- 
tion ;  and  she  promised  to  impress  the  other    motions  there,  he  supposed  to  be  the  Domin^ 
wounds  without  giving  him  pun.    The  con-    icaiu,  who  by  their  persecution  of  Cajmso 
qpiraUMrs  now  gave  him  medicated  dnus,    and  of  all  literaiv  men,  and  by  their  pride 
which  stopifiea  him ;  and  then  made  uie    and  insolence  end  baae  conduct,  ^articulsily 
other  vnrands  upon  him,  while  senseless,    in  trumpeting  the  papal  indulgences,  aliena- 
Hitherto  the  aobprior  had  been  the  principal    ted  aknost  aU  the  intdligent  and  honest  from 
actor.    But  now  the  preacher  undertook  to    the  church,  and  then  by  their  violent  meas- 
penonste  Si.  Mm ;  and  Jttzer  knew  his    nres  drove  them  to  open  opposilion  te  tfie 
voice,  sal  fnm  this  tine  began  to  soapeet   ponlift.— Tr.] 
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ranee  and  stupidity.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  decorated  with  the 
splendid  titles  of  Artttta^  Grammatics  Physich  &nd  Dialectiei^  in  a  most 
dSsgusting  style,  loaded  the  memories  of  their  pupils  with  a  multitude  of 
barbarous  terms  and  worthless  distinctions ;  and  when  the  pupil  couki  re* 
peat  these  with  Yolubility,  he  was  regarded  as  eloquent  and  erudite.  All 
the  philosophers  extolled  Aristotle  beyond  measure,  but  no  one  fottowed 
him,  indeed  none  of  them  understood  him.  For  what  they  called  the  phi« 
losophy  of  Aristotle,  was  a  confused  mass  of  obscure  notions,  sentences, 
and  divisions,  the  import  of  which  not  even  the  chiefs  of  the  school  could 
comprehend.  And  if  among  these  thorns  of  scholastic  wisdom,  there  was 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  destroyed 
by.  the  senseless  altercations  of  the  different  sects,  especially  the  ScoUsts  and 
ThomistSf  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  from  which  no  univeraty  was  free. 

§  14.  How  perversely  and  ineptly  theology  was  taught  in  tlds  age,  ap« 
pears  from  all  the  books  it  has  transmitted  to  us»  whidi  are  remarki£le  for 
nothing  but  their  bulk.  Of  the  Biblical  doctors,  or  expounders  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  only  here  and  there  an  individual  remained.  Even 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  mother  and  queen 
of  all  the  rest,  not  a  man  could  be  found,  when  Luiher  arose^  competent 
to  dispute  with  him  out  of  the  ScriptuTes.(ld)  Such  as  remained  of  this 
class,  neglected  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  investigate  oti  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  languages 
and  of  the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  insipidly  wandered  after  concealed  and 
hidden  meanings.  Nearly  all  the  theologians  were  Posithri  and  SenienH* 
arU ;  who  deemed  it  a  great  achievement  both  in  speculative  and  practical 
th^logy,  either  to  overwhelm  the  subject  with  a  torrent  of  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  or  to  anatomize  it  accormng  to  the  lows  of  dialectics.  And 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  any  text,  they 
appealed  invariably  to  what  was  called  the  Glossa  Ordinaria;  and  the 
phrase  Glossa  dieii,  was  as  common  and  decisive  in  their  lips,  as  anciently 
the  phrase  ipse  dixit,  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 

§  15.  These  doctors,  however,  disputed  among  theraBelves  with  suffi- 
cient freedom  on  various  points  of  doctrine,  and  even  upon  those  which 
were  considered  essential  to  salvation.  For  a  great  many  points  of  doc- 
trine had  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  as 
the  phrase  was  by  the  holy  see ;  and  the  pontifi  were  not  accustomed, 
unless  there  was  some  special  reason,  to  make  enactments  that  would 
restrain  liberty  of  opinion  on  subjects  not  connected  either  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  holy  see  or  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  clergy. 
Hence  many  persons  of  great  eminence  might  be  named,  i^iio  safely  ad- 
vanced the  same  opinions  and  not  without  applause,  before  Luther's  day, 
which  were  afterwards  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime.  And  doubtless,  Lm- 
Iher  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  with  them,  if  he  had  not  attacked 
the  system  of  Roman  finance,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  ttn  supremacy 
of  the  ponti£&y  and  the  reputation  of  the  Dominican  oraer. 

(13)  [ThiswMDOtitniige.    Mtnyofthe  Iieretie,tndMeipOMnsCbriittiiii^t9greit 

doctors  of  theology  in  those  timet,  hiaiMver  dangM   by  making   m  New  Teftameiit 

xead  the  Bible.     CarotoBUdt  ezpresalf  teOs  known.    Many  of  the  nodte  zegaided  the 

na,  this  waa  the  eaae  with  himaelf.     When-  Bible  at  a  book  which  absiuided  in  miiiMr-> 

ever  one  freely  read  the  Bible,  he  waa  cried  oat  enon.— >Voii  fim.) 
ont  againtt,  at  one  aakiDg  iuMfatieaa^  a 
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§  16.  The  public  worship  of  God  consisted  ahnost  wholly  in  a  round  of 
oeremonies ;  and  those  for  the  nx>st  part  vain  and  useless,  being  calculated 
i|ot  to  affect  the  heart  but  to  dazzle  the  eye.  Those  who  deliyered  ser. 
mens,  /which  many  were  not  able  to  do),  filled  the  ears  of  the  people  with 
pretended  miracles,  ridiculous  fiibles,  wretched  quibbles,  and  similar  trash, 
thrown  together  without  judgment.(14)  There  are  still  extant  many  ex* 
amples  of  such  discourses,  which  no  good  man  can  read  without  indigna- 
tion* If  among  these  declaimers  there  were  some  inclined  to  be  more 
grave,  for  them  certain  commonplace  arguments  were  prepared  and  made 
out,  on  which  they  vociferated  on  almost  all  occasions,  by  the  hour ;  such 
for  instance,  as  the  authority  of  the  holy  mother  church,  and  the  obedience 
due  to  it ;  the  inflo^ice  of  the  saints  with  God,  and  their  virtues  and  merits ; 
the  dignity,  glory,  and  kindness  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  the  efficacy  of  rdics ; 
the  enriching  of  the  churches  and  monasteriei ;  the  necessity  of  what  they 
called  good  works  in  order  to  salvation ;  the  intolerable  flames  of  purga* 
lory ;  and  the  utility  of  indulgences.  To  preach  to  the  people  nothing  but 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  and  his  merits,  and  that  pure  love  of  Gk>d  and 
men  which  springs  from  faith,  would  have  added  little  to  the  treasures  and 
emoluments  of  good  mother  church* 

^  17.  From  these  causes  there  was,  among  all  classes  and  ranks  in 
every  country,  an  amazing  ignorance  on  religious  subjects ;  and  no  less 
superstition,  united  with  gross  corruption  of  morals.  Those  who  presided 
ever  the  ceremonies  wilfingly  tolerated  these  evils,  and  indeed  encouraged 
them  in  various  ways,  rather  than  strove  to  stifle  them,  well  knowing  Uiat 
their  own  interests  were  depending  on  them.  Nor  did  most  of  them  think 
it  advisable  to  oppose  strenuously  the  corruption  of  morals ;  for  they  well 
knew  that  if  the  crimes  and  sins  of  the  people  were  diminished,  the  sale 
of  indulgences  would  also  decrease,  and  they  would  of  course  derive  much 
less  revenue  from  exjpktiiUme  and  other  similar  sources.(15) 

(14)  [TliA  Easter  lermoiit  in  puticiilar,  a  mtoraticm  to  fellowriiip  bj  a  poUic  pea- 
are  proof  of  this ;  in  which  the  preachers  ance,  in  which  they  entreated  the  orethren  to 
wmemoloDstoproToke  laughter  among  the  forgive  their  offence,  standing  before  the 
andieiiee,  by  repeating  lodicroas  etoriee,  low  door  of  the  ehnrch  clothed  in  the  saib  of 
jests,  and  wmroncal  incidents.  This  was  call-  monming.  This  ecclesiastical  poniwunent, 
ed  emphatically,  Ea&ier  iaugkier ;  and  it  still  which  was  regarded  as  %  sort  of  adHMfaeiion 
has  its  admirers  in  some  portions  of  the  made  to  the  community,  and  was  called  by 
Catholic  church.  John  (EcoUanpadnu  in  that  name,  and  which  prerented  much  irreg- 
the  year  1619,  published  at  Basil,  a  tract  of  ularity  among  Christians,  was  afterwama 
SS  pages  4to,  entitled :  De  risn  pasehsli,  moderated,  and  sometimes  remitted,  in  the 
CRcolatnpadii  ad  W.  CapitODom  theolognm  case  of  infirm  persons ;  and  this  remissioii 
epistola.  $ee .  J.  C.  FuiMUn's  B^trai^  was  called  kMgenet,  mdulgenHa,  Orifli* 
lur  Kirchen-Reformationsgesch.  dee  Sweit-  nall:|r  thorefore,  indulgencee  were  meiely  the 
lerlandes,  vol.  v.,  p.  447,  dec.— 5dU.]  remission  of  ecclesiastical  pimishiiieiits,  im- 

(16)  [SchUgd  hu%  inserU  the  IbUowing  posed  en  the  lapsed  and  other  graaa  ofcid- 

history  of  popish  iadolgencee,  aceoiding  to  en.    When  penecntioas  cetMd,  and  the 

the  riews  of  Dr.  lioikiim;  derived  nn-  prineipal  ground  for  this  eedesiastieal  ref- 

deubtedlv  firom  hb  public  lectures,  which  vlation  no  kmger  existed,  these  mmishmenta 

SchUtrdhimMtU  had  neard,  and  has  frequent-  might  hare  beten  laid  aside.    [Not  so :  lor 

ly  referred  to. — TV.    The  origm  of  indul-  relapsing  into  idoktrr,  was  only  one  among 

genees  most  be  soogbt  in  the  earliest  histoiy  tiM  anny  offeneis,  for  whidi  penasce  was 

of  the  ehnteh.    In  the  tet  centuries  of  this  hi^osed ;  and  as  pereeeutions  ceased  and 

Chriatiaa  church,  such  Cfaristiaiia  as  were  the  chureh  became  rich  and  corrupt,  other 

eaehided  from  the  eoaMnunion,  oa  aecouol  sine  wera  multiplied ;  eo  that  the  ^loinid  ke 

of  their  relapsee  in  times  of  perseeitioB,  «r  iaiieiing  chuMi  eensntee  rather  wcfeased, 

ottieooiiBtofotbsrheiDOiiiiJBaihidtosoek  Usa  diaiiniihad.— 9V.]    They  comiaMd ; 
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§  18*  Yet  the  more  ruinous  the  eyib  prevalent  throughout  the  church, 

the  more  eamevtly  was  a  reformation  longed  lor,  by  all  who  were  governed 
either  by  good  sense  and  solid  learning  or  by  a  regard  to  piety.  Nor  was 
the  number  of  these  in  the  whole  Latin  world,  by  any  means  small.     The 

majority  of  them  did  not  indeed  wish  to  see  the  constitution  and  orgaaiza- 

am)  the  doctrine  gndaally  grew  up,  that  hit  vicegerent  Yet  this  lelease  from  the  pun^ 

Christ  had  atoned  for  the  etermU  pimishnMnt  ishnients  of  sin,  eaonoc  be  bestowed  gratis, 

of  sin,  but  not  for  its  temporary  punishment.  There  must  be  an  equivalent,  that  is,  somo 

The  temporary  punishment  they  divided  into  money,  which  im  given  to  the  pope  for  reii* 

that  of  the  present  life,  and  that  of  the  future  gious  uses.     Princes  indeed  never  release  a 

life  or  of  puigatory.    It  was  held,  that  eveiy  man  from  corporeal  punishment,  miless  he 

man  who  would  attain  salyation,  must  suffer  petitions  for  it.    But  the  vicegerent  of  Christ 

the  tenporuy  punishment  of  his  sins,  either  is  mora  gracious  than  other  judges,  and 

in  the  present  world,  or  in  the  flames  of  purge-  causes  hit  indnlgencee  to  be  freely  offered 

tory ;  and  that  the  confessor  to  whom  a  man  to  the  whole  church,  and  to  be  proclaimed 

confessed  his  sins,  had  the  power  to  *<Ij(Njgo  aloud  throughout  the  Cluristian  world.  These 

and  impose  this  temporary  punishment.    Tne  principles  carried  into  operation  drew  im- 

puniahment  thus  imposed  consisted  of  fist-  mense  tomt  of  money  to  Rome.    When 

iog,  pilgrimases,  flagellation,  dec.  Botamoqg  .  aoch  indukences  were  to  be  published,  the 

the  persons  uable  to  such  punishments^  were  disposal  ofthem  was  commonly  farmed  out. 

frequently  persons  of  distinction  and  wealth.  For  the  papal  court  could  not  always  wait  to 

And  for  these,  the  principle  of  admitting  sub"  have  the  money  collected  and  conveyed  from 

sHhUes  was  introduced.    And  there  were  every  country  of  Europe.    And  theft  wer« 

monks,  who  for  compensation  paid  them,  rich  merchants  at  Genoa,  Milaa,  Vemce,  and 

would  endure  these  punishments  m  bdialf  of  Augsburg,  who  purchased  the  indulgetes 

the  rich.     But  as  evenr  man  could  not  avail  for  a  particular  province,  and  paid  to  dien^ 

himself  of  this  relief,  they  at  last  commuted  pal  chancery  handsome  sums  for  them.   Thus 

that  penance  into  a  pious  mulct,  pia  mulcts.  lx>th  parties  were  benefited.    The  chancery 

Whoever,  for  instance,  was  bound  to  whip  came  at  once  into  possession  of  Isrge  sums 

himself  for  several  weeks,  might  pay  to  the  of  money ;  and  the  farmers  did  not  nil  of  a 

church  or  to  the  monastery,  a  certahi  sum  good  bargain.    They  were  carefol  to  employ 

of  money,  or  give  it  a  piece  of  land,  and  then  skilful  hawkers  of  tne  indulgeneet,  persont 

be  released  from  the  penance.     Thus  Fepin  whose  boldness  snd  impudence  bore  onepfo- 

of  France,  having,  with  the  consent  of  the  portion  to  the  eloquence  with  which  they  im- 

pope,  dethroned  the  Iswful  monarch  of  that  posed  apon  the  simple  people.    Yet  that  fhia 

country,  gave  to  the  church  the  patrimony  species  of  tnfbc  might  have  a  religloat  as- 

of  St.  Peter.     As  the  popes  perceived  thst  pect,  the  pope  appointed  the  aichbiahopa  of 

aomethmg  might  be  frained  in  this  way,  they  the  several  provinces  to  be  his  rommisssriea, 

assumed  whoBy  to  uiemselves  the  n^t  of  who  in  his  nsme  publiriied,  that  indulgeneet 

commuting  canonical  penances  for  pecuniary  were  to  be  sold,  snd  generally  selected  the 

satisfactions,  which  every  bishop  had  before  persons  to  hawk  them,  and  for  thta  service 

exercised  in  his  owa  diocese.    At  first  they  shared  the  profits  with  the  merchants  who 

released  only  from  the  punishments  of  sin  in  farmed  them.    Theee  pspal  hawkera  enjoy* 

the  present  world ;  but  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  ed  great  privilegee,  and  bowever  odioos  to 

lory,  they  extended  this  release  also  to  the  the  civil  authorities,  they  were  not  to  bo 

punishments  of  poraatory.    Jesus,  they  said,  molested.    Complaints  indeed  were  nadt 

has  not  removed  all  the  punishments  of  sul  against  these  contributions,  levied  by  the 

Tboee  which  he  has  not  removed,  axe  either  popee  upon  aH  Christian  Earope.    Kings 

the  pomshmentt  of  this  world,  that  is,  the  and  princes,  clergy  snd  laity,  bishops,  mon- 

penaneoa  which  confessors  enjoin,  or  the  asteries,  and  confessors,  aO  folt  themsehet 

punishmeiitaofthefutureworld,  that  is,  those  aggrieved  by  them;  the  former,  that  their 

of  purgatory.    An  indulsence  frees  a  person  countries  were  impoverished,  under  the  pr»> 

from  both  these.    The  brat,  the  pope  remito  text  of  crusades  that  were  never  undertaken, 

bv  his  papal  power  as  sovereign  Icnrd  of  the  and  of  waisagaintt  heretict  and  Turks ;  and 

church ;  just  as  the  sovenign  of  a  country  the  latter,  that  their  letters  of  indulgence 

can  commute   the  corporeal  pnnishmont,  were  rendered  inefficient,  and  the  peome  re- 

which  the  inferior  judges  decree,  into  pecu-  lessed  from  ecclesiastical  discipline.     Dvi  at 

niaxy  mulcts.    The  last,  he  remits,  (as  Ben»  Rome,  all  were  deaf  to  these  complaints ; 

§iia  XIV.  says  in  hia  bull  for  the  jubilee^  and  it  was  not  till  the  revolution  produced 

pire  suifirsgii ;  that  is,  by  his  prevalent  inte^  by  Lnther,  that  unhappy  Eun^  obtained  tho 

cettion  with  God,  who  can  ter  ttolhliig  t#  dleiMlifliof.—AtU.} 

You  ni.   ^ 
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tion  of  the  church  altered*  nor  the  doctrines  which  had  become  pacred  hf 
long  admission  rejected,  nor  the  rites  and  ceremonies  abrogated ;  but  only^ 
to  Imve  some  bounds  set  to  the  power  of  the  pontifis,  the  colrrupt  morals 
and  the  impositions  of  the  clergy  corrected,  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
the  people  dispelled,  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  people  under  colour 
of  religion  removed*  But  as  none  of  these  reforms  could  be  effected,  with- 
out fint  extirpating  various  absurd  and  impious  opinions  which  gave  birth 
to  the  evils,  or  without  purging  the  existing  relimon  from  its  corruptions, 
all  those  may  be  considered  as  implicitly  demanding  a  reformation  of  relu 
gion,  who  are  represented  as  calling  for  a  reformation  of  the  chmrch  both 
w  its  head  and  in  its  members. 

§  19.  What  little  of  real  piety  still  remained,  existed  as  it  were  under 
the  patronage  of  those  called  Mystics.  For  this  class  of  persons,  both  by 
their  tongues  and  by  their  pens,  avoiding  all  scholastic  disputations,  and 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  mere  external  worship,  exhprted  men  to  strive 
only  to  obtain  holiness  of  heart  and  communion  with  God.  And  hence 
they  were  loved  and  respected,  by  most  of  those  who  seriously  and  earnest- 
ly sought  for  salvation.  Yet  as  all  of  them  associated  the  vulgar  errors 
luid  superstitions  with  their  precepts  of  piety,  and  many  of  them  were  led 
into  strange  opinions  by  their  excessive  love  of  contemplation,  and  were 
but  little  removed  from  fanatical  delirium,  more  ppwerful  auxiliaries  than 
they,  were  necessary  to  the  subjugation  of  the  inveterate  prejndvces. 


CHAPTER  n. 

miTOaY  OF    THB    COBCMSNCSMSNT  AND    PR00BX8S    OF    THE    REFORICATION, 
TILL  THB  PBESBNTMSNT  OF  THS  AUGSBUXO  CON FSSSION ;   [oR  FKOX  A.O. 

1617-1580.] 

4  1.  The  begmning  of  the  Reformation. — 4  3.  Lotber. — f  8.  John  Tetzel  preaches  Tn* 
dulgencea,  in  1617. — 4  4.  State  of  (he  Question  hetween  these  two  Persons.—^  6.  The 
Opposen  of  the  fonner,  and  Patrons  of  the  latter. — ^  6.  Conference  of  Lather  with 
Cajetan  at  Aagsborg.— ^  7.  The  Issue  of  it.— ^  8.  Proceedings  of  Miltitz. .  AD  Plans 
for  Peace  frustrated.-*^  9.  The  Discussions  at  Leipsic.  Eckius.  CarolosUdt. — ^  10. 
Philip  Melancthon. — f  II.  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.—^  IS.  Lothsr 
is  Excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  in  1680. — ^  13.  He  withdraws  from  the  Communion 
of  the  Romish  Church.—^  14.  The  Rise  of  the  Lutheran  Church.—^  16.  The  Diet  of 
Woims,  in  1631.—^  16.  The  EvenU  of  it.  Luther  is  Proscribed.— 4  17.  His  Pursuits, 
after  learing  the  Castle  of  Wsrtburg.— ^  18.  Hsdrian  VI.  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in 
1633.—^  19.  Clement  VII.  A.D.  1684.— f  30.  Carolostadt.  Zwinsle.— ^  31  War 
of  the  Peasants  in  1636. — ^  33.  Death  of  Frederic  the  Wise.  John  his  Successor.— 
^  33.  The  Diet  of  Spire  in  1636. — 4  34.  Subsequent  Progress  of  the  Reformation.— 
4  86.  The  Diet  of  Spire  in  1689.  The  Protestanto.— ^  36.  Their  Alliance.— 4  37.  The 
Conference  at  Marpurg,  in  1639. — 4  38.  The  Diet  to  be  assembled  st  Auffsburg. — ^  39. 
The  Sute  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  about  the  year  1630.—^  30.  Reformstion  ef- 
fected m  Denmark  by  ChrisUem.-*-^  31.  It  was  completed  by  Frederic  and  by  Chris- 
tian III.— 4  83.  A  Discrimination  to  be  made,  in  regard  to  the  Swedish  snd  Daakh 
Refonnation.^  88.  The  Reformation  in  France. — ^  84.  Reformation  in  other  Coun- 
tries in  Europe. 

§  1.  Whilx  the  Roman  pontifi  supposed  all  was  safe  and  tranquil,  and 
the  pious  and  |px)d  were  every  where  despairing  of  the  much-bnged-for 
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reformation  of  the  church,  unexpectedly  a  little  obscure  monk  of  Saxony  a 
province  in  Germany,  Martin  LtUher  of  Ei8leben,bom  of  reputable  but  hum- 
ble parentage,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  which  was  one  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  and  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  which  Frederic  the  Wise  elector  of  Saxony  had  established  a 
few  years  before,  with  astonishing  intrepidity  opposed  himself  alone  to  the 
whole  Romish  power.  It  was  in  the  year  1517,  when  Leo  X.  was  at  the 
head  of  the  church ;  MaxmiUan  I.  of  Austria,  governed  the  Grerman  Ro- 
man empire ;  and  Frederic^  for  his  great  wisdom  surnamed  the  Wise,  ruled 
over  Saxony.  Many  applauded  the  courage  and  heroism  of  this  new  op- 
poser  ;  but  almost  no  one  anticipated  his  success.  For  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  this  llght-armed  warrior  could  harm  a  HercuUSf  whom  so 
many  heroes  had  assailed  in  vain. 

§  2.  That  LtUher  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  uncommon 
genius,  a  copious  memory,  astonishing  industry  and  perseverance,  superior 
eloquence,  a  greatness  of  soul  that  rose  above  all  human  weaknesses,  and 
consummate  erudition  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  even  those  among  his 
enemies  who  possess  some  candour,  do  not  deny.  In  the  philosophy  then 
taught  in  the  schools,  he  was  as  well  versed  as  he  was  in  theology ;  and 
he  taught  both,  with  great  applause,  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  In 
the  former,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the  NominaUsts,  which  were  em- 
braced by  his  order,  that  of  the  Augustinians ;  in  the  latter,  he  was  a  fol- 
lower for  the  most  part  of  SL  Augustine.  But  he  had  long  preferred  the 
holy  scriptures  and  sound  reason,  before  any  human  authorities  or  opin- 
ions. No  wise  man  indeed  will  pronounce  him  entirely  faultless ;  yet  if 
we  except  the  imperfections  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  of  the  reli- 
gion in  which  he  was  trained,  we  shall  find  little  to  censure  in  the  man. (16) 

(16)  All  the  writers  who  have  given  the  miner  of  Mansfield.    He  was  bom  at  Eitle- 

histoxy  of  JUuher^M  life  and  achievements,  ben,  A.D.  1483.    After  attending  the  schoob 

are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fahrichu,  in  his  of  Magdeboig  and  Eisenach,  he  studied 

Centifolium  Lutheranum,  of  which  the  first  scholastic  phuosopby  ^and  jurispmdenee  at 

▼oiume  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1728,  and  Erfurt,  and  at  the  same  time  reaa  the  ancient 

the  second  volume,  in  17^,  8vo.     [Me-  Latin  authors.    But  his  intimate  frimd  befag 

Uncth&n,  de  Viu  Lutheri,  ed.  Heumann,  lulled,  ^nd  himself  completely  stanned,  by  a 

Gotting.,  1741,  4to.     Schroukh's  Kirchen-  clap  of  thunder,  he  joined  himself,  much 

gesch.  seit.  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p.  106,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  one  of  the 

dbc.    J.  and  I.  Milmtr^s  Church  History,  most  rigid  orders  of  mendicants,  that  of  the 

cent.  xvi.    AUx.  Bcwer'^s  Life  of  Luther,  AogosUnian  Eremites.    In  this  situation  he 

Edinb.,  1813,  and  numerous  others ;  among  so  conducted  himself,  that  his  superior  were 

which  the  following  are  particularly  recom-  well  satisfied  with  his  industry,  good  temper, 

mended  by  SckUgd. — Tr.    J.  G.  WaUh't  and  abilities.    In  the  year  \SSb,  John  ton 

Aosfurliche  Nachrigfat  Von  D.  Mart.  Luther,  Staupiiz,  his  vicsr-general,  sent  him  from 

prefixed  to  the  84th  vol.  of  his  edition-of  La-  Erfurt  to  Wittemberg,  contraiy  to  his  incli- 

tber*s  worksi  p.  1-875,  which  exceeds  sU  otb-  nations,  to  be  professor  of  philosophy.    Re 

ers  m  fnlneas  and  learned  fidelity.    The  ear-  now  applied  himself  more  to  biblical  theolo- 

lier  work  of  F,  8.  Keil,  merkwtudige  Leben-  gv,  discovered  the  defects  of  the  scholasCie 

flumstknde  D.  Mart.  Luther's,  Leipsic,  1764,  philoeophj,  and  began  to  reject  human  au- 

4  vols.,  contains  much  that  is  good,  with  thorities  m  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  these 

some  things  that  are  censurable.    Also,  from  views,  his  baccalaureate  in  theoigy,  which 

its  historical  connexion,  C.  W.  F.  WaUh*9  he  took  in  the  year  1509,  confirmed  him  still 

Gesch.  der  Fran  Catharina  Von  Boia,  Mar-  more.    A  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  uiw 

tin  Luther's  Ehegattin,  2  vols..  Getting.,  dertook  in  the  year  1510  on  the  business  of 

1753-54,  8vo,  and  Prof.  SchroukhU  Life  of  his  order,  procured  him  knowledge  and  ex- 

I^ither,  in  his  Abbildungen  der  Gelehrten.  perience,  which  were  afterwards  of  great  use 

From  these  writings  we  adduce  these  prin*  to  him.    After  his  return,  he  took  in  the  year 

dpal  circufflftances. — LnUter^M  frthv  was  a  1619,  hie  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  -,  and 
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§  8.  The  first  occasion  for  publishii^the  troths  he  had  discoTered* 
presented  to  this  great  man,  by  John  Teixeif  a  Dominican  monk  void  of 

shame,  whom  Albert  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg^  had  hired 
on  account  of  his  impudence,  to  solicit  the  Germans,  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  Leo  X.f  to  expiate  with  money  their  own  sins  and  those  of 
their  friend%  and  future  sins  as  well  as  past  ones,  or  in  other  words,  to  preach 

he  DOW  applied  himeelf  diligently  to  the  ttody  the  man  who  perfonnad  tiiete  heioie  deeds 

of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.    All  for  Eniope,  had  hia  imperlectioiia.    For  ho* 

these  pursuits  were  premurations  for  that  roes  are  but  oifa.    Bii|  his  fiuUs  wove  Boi 

gnat  wurkt  which  divine  nroTidence  intend-  the  fruits  of  a  coorupi  heart,  but  of  a  warm, 

cid  to  accomplish  by  him ;  and  they  procured  sanguine,  choleric  temperament,  and  the  ef- 

him  a  degree  of  learning,  that  was  great  for  fects  of  his  education  and  of  the  times  in 

those  times.    He  was  not  inexpert  in  pfailos-  which  he  lived.    He  answered  his  ef^Meem, 

r^f  and  be  understood  the  Bible,  better  even  when  they  were  kings  and  princes* 
any  other   teacher  in  the   Catholic  with  too  great  acrimony*  with  passion,  and  of- 
ohurch ;  he  had  critically  read  the  writings  ten  with  personal  a^use.    He  acknowledged 
of  the  fathers ;  and  had  studied,  among  the  this  aa  a  fault,  ^nd  commended'  MeUnethon 
modem  writers,  especislly  William  Occam  and  BrerUitUf  who  exhibited  more  mildnese 
and  Mkn  Gerton,  together  with  the  Mystics  in  their  conversation  and  writings     But  k 
of  the  two  mreceding  centuries,  and  particu*  wap  his  seal  for  the  truth  thai  enkindled  hip 
Hily  John  TauUr ;  and  fiiom  the  two  former^  pMtioui :  i&d  perhaps  they  were  necessary 
{Oieam  and  Ger90H\  be  learned  to  view  the  m  those  times ;  perhaps  siso  they  were  the 
piqwl  authori^,  differently  from  the  mass  of  consequence  of  his  monastic  life,  is  which 
people ;  and  from  the  latter,  (the  Mystics),  he  had  bo  occasion  to  learn  woridly  coorto* 
oe  learned  many  practical  troths  relating  to  ay.    And,  were  not  the  harsh  a^dpasaionalB 
the  rehgion  of  the  heart,  which  were  not  t»  terms  which  he  used  tovnuds  his  opposeif, 
hfi.  fouM  in  the  ordinary  books  of  devotion  the  controversial  language  of  his  sge  f    W« 
•ad  piety.    Of  church  history  he  had  so  do  noit  say  this,  to  justi^  Luther :  he  waa  a 
much  knowledge,  as  was  necessary  for  com-  man,  and  he  had  human  weaknesses ;  but  ho 
bating  the  prevalent  errors,  and  for  restoring  was  clearly  one  of  the  best  men,  known  i» 
tho  primitive  religion  of  Christians.    In  the  that  cenJtury.    This  is  inanifest,  among,  olhes 
Belles'  Lettres  a&o,,  he  ws^  not  a  novice,  proofs,  from  his  writings :  the  most  important 
Ijle  wrote  the  Germsn  l^Pg^iW  with  greater  of  which,  we  shall  here  enumerate.    Theses 
pprity,  elegance,  and  force,  San  any  other  de  indulgentiis,  or,  Disputatio  pro  declara- 
aptbor  of  that  age ;  and  bis  translation  of  tione  virtutis  indulgentiarum,  1617.    A  see- 
the Bible  and  his  hymns  still  exhibit  proof,  mon  on  indulgences  and  ffrace,  1518.    Ree- 
hpw  correctly,  nervously,  and  clearfy,  he  ohitiones  Thesium  de  indulgentiis.    Among 
could  express  himself  in  his  native  tongue,  his  exegetical  writings,  his  Commentary  oo 
He  possessed  %  natural,  strong,  and  moving  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  that  on  6en* 
eloquence,    lliese  acquisitions  and  talents  esis,  are  the  most  important.    In  his  own 
resided  in  a  mind  of  uncommon  ardour,  and  estimation,  his  best  wwk  was  his  Postilks^ 
of  heroic  virtue  in  action;  and  he  applied  which  were  published  in  1627.    His  essay» 
t^em  to  objects  of  the  greatest  utility,  hoth  de  libertate  Christiana,  de  captivitate  Baby- 
to  manlpna  at  large,  and  to  the  individual  lonica,  and,  de  votia  monasticis,  are  voy 
iiqmBbers  of  society.     He  saw  religion  to  be  polemic ;  a«  aJso  his  book  against  Era»m»9f 
^figuiied  with  the  most  pernicious  errors,  de  servo  aibitriot  in  which  he  closdy  fol^ 
Slid  reason  and  conscience  to  be  under  intoler-  lows  AupuHne  in  the  doctrine  coneemmg 
ajl>le  bondage.    Ke  chased  away  these  errors,  srace,  While  the  earliest  among  the  Refomea 
brought  trua  religion  and  sound  reason  again  defended  universal  grace.    His  IrsnslatioB 
i^to  repute,  rescued  virtue  from  slavish  sub-  of  the  Bible*  which  was  first  published  by 
jectioD  to  human  authorities,  and  made  it  parcela,  and  appeared'  entire,,  for  the  fivsk 
o)>edient  to  nobler  motives,  vindicated  tha  time  in  1634 ;  his  larger  and  smalier  Calo- 
i^ta  of  man  against  the  subverters  of  them,  chisms ;  the  seventeen  Articles  of  Scbwa- 
famiabed  the  atate  with  useful  citizens  by  bach ;  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald  ;  and  hi» 
removing  obstructions  to  marria^,  and  gave  Letters,  are  ver^.  notjk:eable.    The  best  edi- 
to  the  tlvones  of  princes  their  original  power;  tion  of'  his  writings,  is  that  of  Hallo^  1787^ 
and  security.    By  what  means  be  gradually  63,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  4to,  to  which 
ajibcted  all  this  good  for  mankind,  will  ap-  the  mipiortal  connseUor  Wiif^A  h^  knaailad' 
pnri^.the  course  of  thiahiflOQr-    Itis.qjyij,  thag^te4.pfl!saihia]pfoci|ffpi--iMr.> 
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f»fltliJJ^aMf.(lT)  lliis  ^odUlent  decbdreer  conducted  Uie  busmeflS,  Hot 
otAj  10  derelictiDii  ot  iJl  naodesty  add  decency,  but  in  ti  manner  that  impi** 
ously  detracted  fhoni  the  merite  of  Jeaus  Christ.  Hence  Luiher^  mo^^ 
With  just  indignation^  publicly  ^qx>sed  at  Wittemberg,  on  the  first  day  of 
October  A.D;  lAlt,  ninety>fiye  projpoaitions ;  in  which  he  chastised  the 
madness  of  these  indulgence^sellers  genehdly,  and  not  obscurely  censured 
the  pontiff  himself,  for  sU^ring  the  people  to  be  thus  diyerted  from  looking 
lo  Christ^  This  Was  the  beginning  of  that  great  Wai^,  which  extinguishei 
no  small  portion  of  the  pont^cal  grandeur.(l6) 

(17)  The  writfln  mho  nw  accoimt  bt  ter.  And  acknowledged  td  iiidi  ^%rf  gton 
Tetzd  aitd  of  his  base  mettods  of  ddoding  sins.  Atid  when  he  laid  upon  Ili6tti  heaty 
the  MultilBde,  ^m  elmmerated  hf  Jo.  Alb,  ecclesiastical  penances,  thejf  frodoeed  Td- 
Fmkhdut  in  his  Gentifbliani  LaUieranura»  aets  letters  of  indolgence,  and  demanded 
pt.  i.,  p.  47,  and  pi.  ii.,  p.  690.  What  is  said  absolution.  But  he  declined  ffivinff  them 
of  this  rile  man,  bj  Jmc.  Behmrd  and  JtLC.  absolution,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  peo- 
iiu€ii/t  in  their  Scriptores  ordinis  Pi»dica-  ance,  and  thus  gave  some  evidence  of  re- 
torunsi  torn,  ii.,  p.  40,  betrays  immodeiate  pentance  and  amendment ;  and  he  deelared, 
and  if^nobie  partiality.  that  he  put  no  Talue  upon  their  letteri  of  in- 

(18)  [The  pope  offered  as  i  pretext  for  dolgence.  These  sentiments  he  also  pab- 
this  new  spiritual  tax,  the  completion  of  the  lished  in  a  discourse  frote  the  pulpit ;  and 
church  of  8t.  Peter,  which  hsd  been  com-  he  complaihed  to  the  archbishop  Of  Meiiti, 
tnenced  by  JuUuM  II.,  and  he  appointed  for  and  to  some  o(  the  bishops,  of  this  shtmelbl 
Ilis first eomiaisearyin Germany, Attert arch-  abuse  of  indulgences;  and  published  his 
bishop  of  Ments  and  Magdeburg  and  mar-  ihues  or  propositions,  against  Tetgel  t  in 
g^raye  of  Brandenburg,  wk^  from  the  expen*  which  he  cud  not  indeed  discard  all  use  f  f 
tfiYeness  of  his  court,  had  not  yet  paid  the  indulgences,  but  only  maintained  that  tbey 
fees  for  his  pall,  and  was  to  pay  tnem  out  were  merely  a  release  by  the  pope  from  the 
of  Us  share  of  the  profits  ei  these  indul-  canonical  penances  for  sin,  as  established  by 
getiecs.  The  secona  commissary  was  Jo.  ecclestastical  law,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
Angeluo  AreimhM.  In  Saxony,  John  TtU  punishmeou  which  God  inflicts ;  that  for- 
ce^ who  had  before  been  a  succcessful  giveness  of  sins  was  to  be  had  only  from 
prettcher  of  papal  indulgences,  was  appoint-  God,  through  real  repentance  and  SohO#, 
sd  to  this  serfiee.  He  was  i  profligate  and  that  (jod  requires  no  penance  ot  satie- 
wretcb^  who  had  onee  fidlen  into  the  h^ids  faetion  therefor.  The  enemies  of  the  refor- 
af  the  Inquisition  in  coMequence  of  his  instion  tell  us,  thst  LiUher  was  sctuated  bt 
sdulterief,  snd  whom  the  elector  of  Saxony  passion,  and  thst  envy  between  the  Domini* 
tescued  by  his  intercession.  He  now  cried  cans  and  the  Aogostinians  Was  the  inovita^ 
tip  his  merchandise,  in  a  manner  so  offensive,  cause  of  Lutker*M  enterpHse.  They  say,  the 
so  contrary  to  all  Christian  principles,  and  so  Augustinians  had  previously  been  empioyel 
acceptably  to  the  inconsiderate,  that  all  up-  to  preach  indolences,  but  now  the  Domin- 
right  men  were  disgusted  with  him ;  yet  leans  i^ere  appointed  to  this  lucrative  office ; 
they  dared  to  sigh  over  this  unclerlcal  trAt  tnd  thst  tMther  took  up  his  pen  against  7*sr- 
only  in  private.  He  pursued  it  as  far  north  tel.  by  order  of  JdA^i  toH  Btoupitt^  [pTovim 
is  Zertist  and  Jfltetbock,  and  selected  the  eiai  <!(  the  order],  who  wss  dissatisfied  be- 
tnnual  fairs  fof  its  prosecutiofi.  He  claimed  csuse  his  order  wfts  heglected  on  this  obca* 
to  have  power  to  absolve,  not  only  fr<tm  aX  sfon.  The  Aathof  of  this  fiiUe  was  Jokk 
choTeh  censures,  but  likewise  from  all  sins,  Coehtittuj  (iti  his  Historia  de  setts  et  scrip- 
transgressions,  snd  enormities,  however  hor-  tii  Mirt.  Lutheri,  p.  3,  4,  Paris,  16l66,  8vo)^ 
rid  they  might  be,  and  eveh  from  those  of  And  from  this  ravir^g  enemy  of  Luther,  it  haA 
which  the  pope  only  can  take  tognizance.  been  copied  by  sotne  French  and  English 
He  relessed  from  all  the  punishments  of  pur-  writers,  and  filom  them  by  A  few  (German 
gatory,  gave  permission  to  come  to  the  sac-  Writers  of  this  age.  But  the  evidence  of 
raments,  and  promised  to  those  who  pur-  this  hypothesis,  iA  stffl  wanting.  It  is  still 
chased  his  indulgences,  that  the  gates  of  unproved,  that  the  Augustinians  ever  had 
bell  should  be  closed  and  the  gates  6f  nam-  the  exdoAive  right  of  preaching  IndulgeneeA. 
dkM  and  of  bliss  open  to  them.  See  HemL  (See  f^ed.  WiTt.  Kraft,  de  Luthero  contrA 
Mmdcr/fsnb,  Hist.  liUer.  Reformat.,  pt  it.,  indultfentisruln  nundinatores  haodquaquatA 
4  0,  14,  dU:.  Some  Wittemberffers,  wb6  per  mvidiam  disputante,  Getting.,  1749, 
bad  purchased  his  wares,  came  to  JjiUktr  As  4to.)  LiUktr  wss  far  too  openhe!srted  not 
fciwisAittaAgilidWeMiilsAiotfatdniiidloii-  t6  leC  icuMthii^t  of  this  envy  «ppe«f  in  ^ 
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§  4.  This  firat  controversy  between  Luiher  and  Tetzd^  was  in  itself  of  no 
great  importance,  and  might  have  been  easily  settled,  if  Leo  X.  had  pos- 
sessed  either  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  treat  it  prudently.  For  it 
was  the  private  contest  of  two  monks,  respecting  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  ponti£^  in  remitting  the  punishment  of  sins.  Luther  ac» 
knowledged  that  the  pontiff  could  remit  the  kuman  punishments  for  sin,  or 
those  appointed  by  tlue  church  or  the  pontiffs ;  but  denied  his  power  to  ab* 
solve  from  the  divine  punishments,  either  of  the  present  or  the  future 
world ;  and  maintained,  that  these  divine  punishments  must  be  removed, 
either  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  volimtary  penance  endured  by 
the  sinner.  Tetzel  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release 
also  from  divine  punishments,  and  from  those  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
the  present  life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times  been  oflen  discussed, 
and  the  pontifl^  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But  the  present  dispute 
being  at  tirst  neglected,  and  then  treated  unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till 
from  small  beginnings  it  involved  consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  Germany,  who  had  long 
borne  very  impatiently  the  various  artifices  of  the  pontiffs  for  raising  mon. 
^  eVf  and  the  impudence  and  impositions  of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers* 
Sut  the  sycophants  of  the  pontins  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than 
the  Dominicans,  who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther,  in  the  person  of  TetxeL  In  the  first  place, 
Tetzel  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther,  in  two  disputes  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  upon  occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doc* 
tor  in  theology.  The  following  year,  A.D.  1518,  two  celebrated  Domini, 
cans,  the  one  an  Italian  named  Sylvester  Prierias  the  general  of  his  order 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hoogstrat  of  Cologne,  assailed 
him  with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a  third  adversary,  a  great 
friend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  Eckius  a  theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To 
these  adversaries  Luther  replied  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ad. 
dressed  very  modest  letters  to  the  Roman  pontiff  himself  and  to  some  of 
the  bishops }  vto  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his  opinions,  if  they  could 
be  shown  to  be  erroneous.(19) 

«rritingi«  if  be  really  was  uiged  on  to  action  which  had  a  design  to  draw  into  its  own  cof- 

)3j  it ;  and  bis  enemies  were  far  too  sharp-  fers  the  religions  property  situated  in  Saxo- 

aigbted,  if  they  had  even  the  slightest  sos-  ny :  an  objection,  wmcfa  the  whole  series  of 

picion  of  it,  not  to  have  reproached  him  with  snbseqaent  evenu  will  refate.     Luther  at 

It  in  his  lifetime.    Yet  not  one  of  them  did  first,  had  no  thought  of  overthrowiiiff  the 

ihis.     For  what  Cochlaus  has  said  on  this  papal  hierarchy ;  and  Frederic  the  Wise, 

subject,  did  not  appear  till  after  Luther^M  who  was  opposed  to  all  innovations  in  eccle- 

death.    (See  a  long  and  well-written  note  aiastical  or  religious  matters,  would  evidently 

on  this  subject,  in  MacUune'M  translation  of  be  one  of  the  last  persons  to  form  such  a 

Motheim,  on  this  paragraph ;  and  which  ViL-  plan. — Schl.} 

lert  has  subjoined,  as  sn  Appendix,  to  his        (19)  [Lic/Aierattended  the  general  conven- 

Essay  on  the  reformation  by  iMiher.    Pal-  tion  of  the  Augnstinians  at  Heidelberg,  in 

Zotnctm,  in  his  Historia  concilii  Trident.,  pt.  the  year  1618 ;  and  in  a  discussion  there,  he 

i.,  lib.  i.,  c.  8,  ^  6,  dus.     Graveson^  Historia  defended  his  Paradoxes,  (so  he  entitled  his 

Eccles.,  secuL  xvi.,  p.  26,  and  other  Cath*  propositions),  with  such  energy  and  spnlause, 

olics,  though  enemies  of  the  reibrmation,  ex-  that  the  seeds  of  evangelical  troth  took  deep 

pressly  deny  and  confute  this  chane  against  root  in  that  part  of  the  country.     See  Mar- 

Luther. — TV.)    Others  tell  us,  wiui  as  little  fin  Bucer*9  Relatio  de  dispuutione  HeideU 

evidence  of  truth,  that  LiUktr  was  prompted  bereensi,  in  Dan.  Oerdett  Append,  ad  torn, 

to  lake  this  step  by  the  conit  o^  Saxooj  i  i  fiialoria*  Eviqgelii  renonti,  No.  18,  p. 
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§  6.  Leo  X*  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy ;  but  being  informed 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  L  that  it  was  an  affair  of  no  little  consequence, 
«uid  that  Germany  was  taking  sides  in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned  Luther 
to  appear  at  Rome  and  take  his  trial.(20)  Against  this  mandate  of  the 
pontifi^  Frederic  the  Wise  elector  of  Saxony  interposed,  and  requested  that 
Lutker^s  cause  might  be  tried  in  Germany,  acconiing  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  country.  The  pontiff  yield^  to  the  wishes  of  Frederic  ;  and 
ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his  legate,  cardinal  Thomas  CajetaHf 
[Thomas  de  Vio  of  Gaia]^  then  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend 
his  doctrines  and  conduct.  The  Romish  court  here  exhibited  an  example 
of  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  transaction.  For 
CajeUm  being  a  Dominican,  and  of  course  the  enemy  of  Luther,  and  an  as- 
sociate  of  Tetxelf  a  more  unfit  person  could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as 
judge  and  arbiter  of  the  cause. 

6  7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  in  the  month  of  October  A.D.  1518, 
and  had  three  interviews  with  Cajetan  the  pontifical  legate.(21 )  But  if  Lum 
iher  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this  Dominican  was  not  the  person  to  bring 
a  high.spirited  man  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him 
imperiously,  and  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors 
without  being  convincea  of  them  by  argument,  and  to  submit  his  judgment 
to  that  of  the  pontiff.(22)    And  as  iMiher  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 

176,  dec.    After  his  return  from  Heidelberg,        (22)  CajUaiCM  proceedings  with  iMihsr 

he  wrote  to  the  pope  in  very  submissive  were  dissatisfactory  even  to  the  court  of 

terms.     See  his  works,  ed.  Halle,  vol.  zv.,  Rome.     See  Paul  SarpfM  Historia  concilU 

p.  496.     He  9\mo  wrote  to  Jerome  ScuUehu,  Trident.,  lib.  i.,  p.  22.     Yet  Echard  apol- 

bishop  of  Brandenburg,  to  whose  diocese  ogizes  for  Cajetan,  in  his  Scriptores  ordin. 

Wittemberg  belonged ;  snd  likewise  to  St«»-  rasdicator.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  16 ;  but  I  think,  not 

9iis;  using  in  both  instances  very  modest  very  wisely  and  solidly.    The  court  of  Romo 

language. — SeU.}  however  erred  in  this  matter,  as  much  as  C*- 

(20)  [Here  is  undoubtedly  a  slip  of  the  jetan.  For  it  might  have  been  easily  fora- 
memory.  Before  Mdximilian*M  letter  ani-  seen,  that  a  Dominican  woukl  not  have  treat- 
▼ed  at  Rome,  Leo  had  cited  Luiker  to  appear  ed  Luther  with  moderation.  [  Cajetan  was 
within  60  days,  at  Rome,  and  take  his  trial  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  church ; 
before  Jerome  bishop  of  XscoU,  and  his  en-  but  he  was  a  scholastic  divine,  and  ondei^ 
emy  SyUetter  Pneruu^  as  his  judges.  See  took  to  confute  Luiher  by  the  canon  law  and 
Seekendarfe  Historia  Lntheranismi,  p.  41,  the  authority  of  Lombard.  The  electoral 
and  Luther* t  Works,  vol.  zv.,  p.  627,  dec.  court  of  Sszony  proceeded  very  circumspect- 
MaximilimL  was  himself  friendly  to  Luther  ;  ly  in  this  affair.  Luther  was  not  only  fur- 
but  was  now  pushed  on  by  some  of  his  cour-  nished  with  a  safe  conduct,  but  was  attend- 
tiers. — Sehl.]  ed  by  two  counsellors,  who  sumwrted  him 

(21)  Of  Cajetan  a  foil  account  is  ^ven  by  with  their  legal  assistance.  The  cardinal 
Joe.  Quetif  and  Jac.  Eckard^  in  their  Scrip-  required  Luther  to  revoke,  in  particular,  two 
tores  ordin.  Prwdicator.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  14,  dec.  errors  in  his  Theses  ;  nsmely,  that  there  was 
[He  was  bom,  A.D.  1469,  at  Oiia^  in  IjeXin  not  any  treasury  of  the  merits  of  saints  at 
Cajeta,  (whence  his  surname  Cajetanue)^  in  Rome,  from  which  the  pope  could  dispenas 
the  territory  of  Naples ;  at  the  age  of  29,  he  portions  to  those  that  obtained  indulgences 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  a  general  coun-  trom  him  ;  and  that,  without  faith,  no  fbiw 
oil  couki  not  be  called  without  the  authority  giveness  of  sin  could  be  obtained  from  God. 
of  a  pope  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  the  bish-  Luther  woukl  admit  of  none  but  scripture 
opric  of  (heu,  and  then  with  the  archbishop-  proofs ;  and  as  the  cardinal,  who  was  no  bib- 
nc  of  Pisa ;  and  in  1616,  with  a  cardinal's  lical  scholsr,  could  not  produce  such  proofs, 
hat.  In  1622,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Hun-  Luther  held  fast  his  opinions ;  and  when  tbs 
^ary  ;  and  died  A.D.  1634,  a^  66.  Ca-  cardinal  began  to  be  restless  and  to  threaten 
jetan  was  fond  of  study,  and  wrote  much  on  ecclesiasticsl  censures,  Luther  sppealed  A 
the  Aristotelisa  philosophy,  scholastic  theol*  Pontifice  male  informato  ad  melius  infor- 
ogy,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  ezten-  mandum ;— «  legal  step,  which  was  no  wise 
■iv«  eommentanee  on  ths  seiipcafse.— TV.]  haish,  and  ods  which  is  iMOftcd  to  at  ths 
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this,  the  result  of  the  diacussioQ  was,  that  Luiher  previously  to  his  depar« 
ture  from  Augsburg,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  dignity  of  the  pontifi^ 
appealed  from  the  pontiff  ill^informedy  to  the  same  when  better  inform* 
ed.(23)  Soon  after,  on  the  9th  of  November,  Leo  X.  published  a  special 
edict,  requiring  all  his  subjects  to  believe,  that  he  had  power  to  forgive 
ains.  On  learning  this,  Luiher  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  Rome,  appealed  at  Wittemburg  November  28,  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
future  council  of  the  whole  church. 

§  8.  The  Romish  court  seemed  now  to  be  sensible  of  its  error  in  ap« 
pointing  Cajettau  It  therefore  about  the  same  time,  appointed  another  le* 
gate,  who  was  not  a  party  in  the  case,  and  who  possessed  more  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Luiher  to  the  pontiff.  This  waa 
Charles  van  MiUilXj  a  Saxon  knight  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Leo  X., 
a  discreet  and  sagacious  man.  The  pontiff  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  pre- 
sent to  the  electoral  prince  Frederic  the  consecrated  golden  rose,  which  the 
Contifis  sometimes  gave  to  distinguished  men  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
onour ;  and  also  to  negotiate  with  Luiher  for  terminating  his  contest  with 
Teizel^  or  rather  with  the  pontiff  himself.  And  he  managed  the  business, 
not  without  some  success.  For  immediately,  in  his  first  interview  with 
Luiher  at  Altenburg  in  the  month  of  January,  1510,  he  prevailed  on  him 
(to  write  a  very  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  dated  March  3d,  in  which  he 
promised  to  be  silent,  provided  his  enemies  would  also  be  silent.  MiUUz 
nad  other  discussions  with  Luther  in  October  of  this  year,  in  the  castle  of 
Liebenwerda ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1520,  October  12th,  at  Lichten- 
berg. (24)  Nor  was  the  prospect  utterly  hopeless,  that  these  threatening 
commotions  might  be  stilled.(25)  But  the  insolence  of  Luther*8  foes,  and 
the  haughty  inmscretion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  soon  afterwards  dissipated 
all  these  prospects  of  peace. 

§  0.  The  incident  which  caused  the  failure  of  MUtib^s  embassy,  was  a 
conference  or  dispute  at  Lieipsic,  in  the  ye&Jr  1510,  from  the  27th  of  June 
to  the  15th  of  July.  John  Eckius^  the  celebrated  papal  theologian,  disa. 
greed  with  Andrew  Carolosiadt  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Luiher^  in  regard 
tofree  wUl^  He  therefore  challenged  Carolostadtj  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  to  a  personal  dispute,  to  be  held  at  Leipsic ;  and  also  invited 
Luther^  against  whom  he  had  before  wielded  the  pen  of  controversy.  For 
the  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  had  made  its  way  into  the  schools,  and 
among  the  learned ;  and  heated  dissentients  on  points  of  religion  or  litera- 
ture  were  accustomed  to  challenge  one  another  to  such  single  combats,  like 
knights  and  wamors.     These  literary  combats  were  ususJly  held  in  some 

preaent  day,  by  penom  who  do  not  qoattioii        (34)  The  documents  reUtinjB^  to  the  em- 

the  iofallibiiity  of  the  |)ope.    By  this  appeal,  btssy  of  MiltUz,  were  first  pablished  by  Em, 

be  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  &i/em.  Cyffian^  in  his  Additiones  ad  TVi^. 

and  St  the  same  time  secured  this  sdfsntage,  Em.  Ttnzdii  Historiam  Reform.,  torn.  i.  et 

that  the  cardinal  as  a  delisted  judjie,  bd  ii.    They  are  also  contained  in  VaL  Em. 

no  bnger  jurisdiction  of  the  case.-«&^.]  houehirt  Acta  Reformat.,  torn,  ii.,  c.  zri., 

(Sd)  See  Vkritt.  Frtd,  Bcemtr^s  Diss,  de  and  torn,  iii.,  c.  il,  dtc. 
colioquio  Lutheri  cum  Cajetano,  Lips.,  1 788,        (25)  Lto  X.  himself  wrote  a  Tery  kind  let- 

4io ;  also  among  his  DisserUtions  collected  ter  to  Luther,  in  the  year  1519 ;  which  mem- 

in  one  volume ;  and  VmL  Em.  Laucher^s  orable  document  was  published  by  Lsueher, 

Aeu  et  documents  Reformat.,  torn,  iii.,  c  in  his  Unsehuldigen  Nachrichten,  1748,  pw 

jd.,  p.  435,  dec.,  and  Jo.  Geo.  WefeA's  Nacb-  133.    It  appears  clearly  from  this  epistle^ 

ficht  Ton  Luthero,  in  the  Works  of  Luther,  that  no  doubt  of  a  final  reconciliation  was 

foL  xiiv.,  p.  409,  dec.  foitrtsiasd  st  Rontf. 
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Uttin^aubed  univeraityy  and  the  rector  of  the  uniTertity  with  the  iiiKSteri» 
were  the  arbiters  of  the  contest  and  adjudged  the  victory.  Caroiostadi 
consented  to  the  proposed  contest,  and  on  the  day  appointed  he  appeared 
oo  the  arena,  attended  by  Luiher.  After  Carolastadt  had  disputed  warm- 
ly for  many  days  with  Ecldutj  before  a  large  and  splendid  assembly  in  the 
castle  of  Pleissenborg,  on  the  powersof  free  will ;  Luther  engaged  with  the 
same  antagonist,  in  a  contest  respecting  the  supremacy  and  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.(36)  But  the  disputants  accomplished  nothing;  nor 
would  Ht^matm  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  take  upon  him  to 
say,  which  party  was  victorious ;  but  the  decision  of  the  cause  was  referred 
to  the  universities  of  Pans  and  Brfurth.(27)  Eckms  however  carried  away 
from  this  contest  feelings  entirely  hostile  to  Luther^  and  to  the  great  detri« 
ment  of  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church,  was  resolved  on  ruining  him« 
§  10.  Among  the  witnesses  and  spectators  of  this  dispute,  was  Philip 
Melanethottf  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg ;  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  controversies,  and  from  the  mildness  of  his  temper  and  his 
love  of  el^^t  literature  was  averse  from  such  disputes,  yet  he  was  friend. 
ly  to  LiUher  and  to  his  efforts  for  rescuing  the  science  of  theology  frx>m 
the  subtilties  of  the  Scholastics.(28)  As  he  was  doubtless  one  of  those  who 
went  home  frt>m  this  discussion,  nx>re  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Luiher^s 
cause,  and  as  he  afterwards  became,  as  it  were,  the  second  reformer  next 
to  LutheTy  it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  brief  account  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.  All  know,  and  even  bos  enemies  confess,  that  few  men  of  any  age 
can  be  compared  with  him,  either  for  learning  and  knowledge  of  both  hu- 
man  and  divine  things,  or  for  richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  genius,  or 

(36)  [Eck  (or  Eckxiui)  wu  a  giMt  talker,  that  it  depends  on  man*t  free  power,  whether 

and  one  of  the  most  ready  disputants  of  his  he  will  giTe  plsce  to  the  operations  of  grsce 

times.    In  one  of  his  theses  proposed  for  or  will  resist  them.    It  tnus  ippeara,  that 

discussion,  he  had  asserted  tnt  the  pope  Carolostadi  defended  the  doctrine  of  Augu9» 

was,  by  dirine  right,  nnirerssl  bishop  of  tne  tine  in  resaid  to  divine  grace.    Eck  claimed 

whole  church ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession  to  himself  the  victory ;  and  he  gave  a  very 

of  his  ghosthr  power  before  the  times  of  mijust  scconnt  of  this  dispute ;  which  occa- 

CoHsUaUine  tne  Great    In  this  dispatation,  sioned  many  controTersial  pamphlets  to  b* 

Luther  maintained  the  contrsry,  from  pas-  published.    The  chief  sdvantage  he  gained, 

saffes  of  Scripture,  from  the  testmiony  of  the  was,  that  he  drew  from  Luiher  assertion* 

iaUiera  and  from  church  history,  and  even  which  might  hasten  his  condemnation  at 

from  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice.  And  Rome:  assertions,  which  a  man  of  mora 

when  from  the  subject  of  the  pope  they  csme  worldly  cunning  than  Lntkerf  would  haTO 

to  that  of  indulgences,  Lutnitr  dented  their  kept  concealed  a  long  time.    But  still  he 

absolute  necessitr ;  snd  so  of  porgatoiy,  he  lost  much  of  his  populariu  by  this  discui^ 

acknowledged  indeed  that  he  believed  in  it,  sion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth  gained 

but  said  he  could  find  no  authority  for  it  in  more  adherents,  and  iMther^s  teal  became 

the  Scripturea,  or  in  the  fathers.     In  fact,  more  animated. — Sehl.] 
ft  was  in  the  year  1530,  that  iMikcr  first        (27)  A  very  full  account  of  thia  dispute 

pronounced  purgatory  to  be  a  fsble.    The  at  Leipsic,  is  in  VmI.  Em.  Latw^et't  Acta 

dispute  with  Carotottadit  related  to  free-  et  docomenta  Reformat.,  tom.  iii.,  c.  vii, 

dom  in  the  thfological  sense,  or  to  the  nat-  p.  903.     [The  English  reader  wiU  find  a 

oral  power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God.  neat  summary  of  the  dispute  in  Bcwer*t  Life 

CtaroloMtadt  maintamed,  that  since  the  fSdl,  of  Luther,  ch.  ▼.,  p.  lsd-130. — TV.] 
the  natural  freedom  of  man  is  not  strong        (28)  See  his  letter  on  this  conference,  ia 

enough  to  move  him  to  that  which  ia  morslly  Vol.  Em.  lAE9eh€r*s  Acta  et  Documenta 

good.    Eck  on  the  contrary,  ssserted  that  Reformat.,  tom.  iii.,  c.  viii.,  p.  215,  fsnd  in 

tne  free  will  of  man  produces  good  works,  Gtrdest  Historia  Evang.  ronovati,  tom.  i., 

and  not  merely  the  grace  of  God ;  or  that  Append.,  p.  203-200.    It  eidubits  a  lodd 

our  naturd  freedom  co-operates  with  divine  and  candid  statement  of  the  mM9  proceed 

giace  m  the  prodoctioa  of  good  wnAM,  and  inf.— TV.  J 

TokUL— D 
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for  industry  as  a  scholar*  He  performed,  for  philosophy  and  the  other  Vh» 
eral  arts,  what  Luiher  performed  for  theology ;  that  is,  he  freed  them  from 
the  corruptions  they  had  contracted,  restored  them,  and  gave  them  currency 
in  Germany.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  ability  to  comprehend,  ^and 
to  express  in  clear  and  simple  language,  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  sub. 
jects  and  such  as  were  exceedingly  complicated.  This  power  he  so  hap- 
pily  exerted  on  subjects  pertaining  to  religion,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  no 
literary  man,  by  his  genius  and  erudition,  has  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 
those  subjects.  From  his  native  love  of  pecLce,  he  was  induced  most  ar« 
dently  to  wish  that  religion  might  be  reformed  without  any  public  schism, 
and  that  the  visible  brotherhood  among  Christians  might  remain  entire. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  he  frequently  seemed  to  be  too  yielding.  Yet  he 
by  no  means  spared  great  and  essential  errors ;  and  he  incidcated  with 
great  constancy,  that  unless  these  were  clearly  exposed  and  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,  the  Christian  cause  would  never  flourish.  In  the  natural  tern* 
perament  of  his  mind,  there  was  a  native  sofbiess,  tenderness,  and  timidity. 
And  hence,  when  he  had  occasion  to  write  or  to  do  any  thing,  he  pondered 
most  carefully  every  circumstance ;  and  oflen  indulged  fears,  where  there 
were  no  real  grounds  for  them.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  the  greatest 
dangers  seemed  to  impend,  and  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  jeopardy,  this 
timorous  man  feared  nothing,  and  opposed  an  undaunted  mind  to  bis  ad- 
versaries.  And  this  shows,  that  the  power  of  truth  which  he  had  learned, 
had  diminished  the  imperfections  of  his  natural  temperament,  without  en* 
tirely  eradicating  them.  Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  firmness  and  for- 
titude,  been  less  studious  to  please  every  body,  and  been  able  wholly  to 
cast  off  the  superstition  which  he  imbibed  in  early  life,  he  would  justly  de- 
serve to  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. (29) 

(29)  There  is  a  Life  of  Melancthon,  hii  life,  from  hit  love  of  peace,  he  manifested 
written  by  Joack.  CamerarnUy  which  has  more  indulgence  towards  the  Reformed,  than 
been  often  printed.  But  the  caase  of  liter-  was  agreeable  to  the  major  part  of  the  di- 
ature  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  accurate  vines  of  our  church ;  and  nis  followers  wer* 
history  of  this  ffreat  man,  composed  by  some  therefore  called  PkilippiMta^  to  distinguish 
impartial  and  discreet  writer ;  and  also  by  a  them  from  the  more  rigid  Lutherana.  In 
more  perfect  edition  of  hia  whole  worka  than  the  year  1530,  he  did  not  entertain  such 
we  now  possess.  [This  great  man  (whoso  views.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  John 
German  name  was  Schtoarizerdet  in  Gr.  Lachnuim^  a  preacher  at  Heilbron,  in  which 
MeUnethon. — TV.)  was  bom  at  Bretten,  in  he  warns  him  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  lower  Palatinate,  A.D.  1497,  studied  at  ZwingU ;  and  says :  Ego  non  sine  maximis 
Heidelberg,  and  was  teacher  of  Belles  Let-  tentationibua  didici,  quantum  sit  vitii  in 
ters  at  Tubingen,  when  be  was  invited,  A.D.  dogmate  CingUi.  Scis  mihi  veteram  com 
1618,  by  RtuchUn  and  Luther ^  to  become  (Bcolampadio  amicitiam  esse.  Sed  optarim 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg.  He  eum  non  incidisse  in  banc  eot^itratununu 
tauffht,  wrote,  and  disputed,  in  furtherance  Non  enim  vocari  aliter  libet,  quia  prstexta 
of  die  same  objects  with  LaUher ;  but  with  ejus  do^matis  vides,  quos  tumultus  excitent 
more  mildness  and  gentleness  than  he.  He  nelvetii.  See  Dr.  Biittinghausen*s  Bey- 
composed,  so  early  as  1521,  the  first  svstem  triige  zur  Pfabtischen  Geschichte,  vol.  ii., 
of  theology  that  appeared  in  our  schools,  p.  138,  dec.  But  the  death  of  Luiher,  cor- 
imder  the  title  of:  Ldci  communes  rerum  respondence  with  Caiinn,his  own  timid  tatd 
theologicarum :  (which  passed  through  sixty  mild  character,  and  perhaps  also  political 
editions,  in  his  lifetime. — Tr.)  and  greatly  considerations,  rendered  him  more  indulgent, 
helped  forward  the  reformation.  He  also  Among  the  superstitious  notions  imbibed  in 
composed  the  Augsburg  O>nfession,  and  the  his  youth,  and  of  which  he  could  not  wholly 
Apology  for  it.  During  the  reformation,  he  divest  himself,  was  his  credulity  in  regard  to 
tendered  service  to  many  cities  of  Germany,  premonitions  and  dreams,  and  his  inclmation 
He  was  also  invited  to  France  and  England,  towards  astrolo^,  with  which  he  even  in- 
but  declined  going.    In  the  latter  yeaza  of  ftcted  some  of  his  pupils.  (Themoetleaxoed 
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(  II.  While  the  empire  of  the  pontifTs  was  thus  tottering  in  Germany, 
another  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  on  it,  in  the  neighbouring  Helvetia,  by 
the  discerning  and  erudite  Ulrich  ZwinglCy  a  canon  and  priest  of  Zurich. 
The  fact  must  not  be  disguised,  that  he  had  discovered  some  portion  of  the 
truth,  hefore  Luther  openly  contended  with  the  pontiff.  But  afterwords, 
being  excited  and  instructed  by  the  example  and  the  writings  of  LuiheTf  he 
not  only  expounded  the  holy  scriptures  in  public  discourses,  but  in  the  year 
1519  successfully  opposed  Bemardin  Samson  of  Milan,  who  was  impudent, 
ly  driving  among  the  Swiss,  the  same  shameful  traffic,  which  had  awakened 
taUher^s  ire.(30)    This  was  the  first  step  towards  purging  Switzerland  <^ 

men  of  that  affe,  Melanetkont  Ckemnitz^  Ne-  and  altogether  without  any  concert ;  and 
ondeTt  were  believers  in  this  art ;  indeed,  without  aid  from  each  other.  But  ZvaingU 
sQch  as  were  not,  could  scarcely  pass  for  was  always  in  advance  of  LiUher  m  his 
learned  men.  Henke't  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  views  and  opinions ;  and  he  finally  carried 
iii,  p.  580.)  He  died  in  1560.  His  works  the  reformation  somewhat  farther  than  Lw- 
were  published,  collectively,  A.D.  1562  and  ther  did.  But  he  proceeded  with  more  gen- 
onward,  4  vols.  fol.  See  also  TTteod4fre  tleness,  and  caution,  not  to  run  before  the 
StrobeCt  Mclancthoniana,  Altdorf,  1771,  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  the  circum- 
8vo. — Schl.}  stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  did  not  call 
(90)  See  Jo.  Hen.  HoUinger*»  Helvet-  him  so  early  to  open  combat  with  the  powers 
isehe  Reformationsgeschichte,  p.  S8,  &c.,  or  of  the  hierarchy  ;  Luther  therefore,  has  tlw 
bis  Hehretiscbe  Kirchengesehichte,  tpm.  ii.,  honour  of  being  the  first  to  declare  open  war 
lib.  vi.,  p.  28,  dec.  For  the  former  (which  with  the  pope,  and  to  be  jezposed  to  direct 
is  often  published  separately)  differs  very  persecution.  He  also  acted  in  a  much  wider 
little  from  the  latter ;  though  it  is  often  sold  sphere.  All  Germany,  and  even  all  Europe, 
AS  being[  the  first  part  of  the  latter  work,  was  the  theatre  of  his  operations.  Zwingle 
[Also  his  Historia  Ecclesiast.  N.  Test.,  moved  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  single 
■SKol.  XT.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  108,  dec. — TV.}  Abram  csnton  of  Switzerland.  He  also  died  young, 
RmcJktU**  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  and  when  but  just  commencing  his  career  of 
Suisse,  tome  i.,  livr.  i.,  p.  4,  dec.,  p.  66,  dec.  public  usefulness.  And  these  circumstance* 
Vmn.  (r«nie«,  Historia  renovati  Evan^lii,  nave  raised  Lii/A^i  fame  so  high,  that  ZKnii- 
tom.  ii.,  p.  228,  dec.,  [or  rather  tom.  i.,  p.  gle  has  almost  been  overlooked.  Luther, 
99,  dec. — Tr.]  Jo.  Conrad  Fui$Un^»  Bey-  doubtless,  did  most  for  the  cause  of  the 
trage  xa  der  Schweitzer-Reformations  Get-  reformation,  because  he  had  a  wider  field  of 
chichte,  in  five  Parts.  ISckroeekh's  Kir-  action,  was  more  bold  and  daring,  and  lived 
chengeseh.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p.  longer  to  canrv  on  the  worit.  But  ZwingU 
103,  dec.,  and  H,  P.  C.  Henke'P  Al^m.  was  a  more  learned,  and  a  more  judicious 
Geschichte  der  christl.  Kirche.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  man,  commenced  the  reformation  earlier, 
74,  ed.  Brunswick,  1806. — Luther  and  ms  and  in  his  little  circle  carried  it  farther. — 
followers  had  long  and  severe  contests  with  Ulrich  ZwingU  was  bom  at  Wildhausen, 
ZwingU  and  the  Reformed,  respecting  the  county  of  Toggenburg,  and  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  euchvist ;  A.D.  1484.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  sent 
and  this  caused  much  alienation  and  preju-  to  Basle,  for  educstion ;  and  afterwards  to 
dice  between  the  two  bodies,  during  the  Berne.  Here  the  Dominicans  endeavoured 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor  hM  en*  to  allufe  him  into  their  order ;  to  prevent 
tire  harmony  been  restored  between  them  to  which,  his  father  sent  him  to  Vienna.  Re- 
this  day.  Hence,  for  more  than  two  centu-  turning  to  Basle  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
riea,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  con-  became  a  schoolmaster ;  and  prosecuted 
tended,  whether  Luther  or  ZwingU  was  en-  theology  at  the  same  time,  under  Thomas 
titled  to  the  honour  of  leadin(|[  the  waj  to  the  Wittimoaeh,  who  was  not  blind  to  the  errors 
reformation.  Moeheim  mamfestly  gives  the  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  who  instilled 
precedence  to  Luther.  Hottinger^  Gerdes,  principles  of  free  inquiry  into  his  pupils, 
and  others,  give  it  to  ZwingU.  Schroeekh,  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1506 ;  and 
Henke^  SemegeL,  Von  JStfiem,  and  others,  of  was  the  same  year  chosen  pastor  of  Glarus, 
the  Lutheran  church,  now  divide  the  praise  where  he  spent  ten  years.  He  hsd  been 
between  them.  The  iacts  appear  to  be  these,  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  learning  to 
ZwingU  discovered  the  corruptions  of  the  which  he  had  applied  himself,  and  particu- 
church  of  Rome,  at  an  earlier  period  than  lariy  in  classics!  and  elegant  literature. 
JUlAsr.    Both  opeiMd  their  syes  giaduaUf »  He  now  devoted  himself  sspecially  to  Qtmk 
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•upei8titioii«  Zwingle  now  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  he  had  hegun ; 
and  haTing  obtained  several  learned  men^  educated  in  Gertnany,  for  his  as- 
sociates and  feliow4abourer8  in  the  arduous  work^  he  with  their  assistance 
brought  the  greatest  part  of  his  fellow^itizens  to  renounce  their  subjection 
to  pontifical  domination.  Yet  Zwingk  proceeded  in  a  different  way  ftotn 
LiUher ;  for  he  did  not  uniformly  oppose  the  employment  of  foroe  against 
the  pertinacious  defenders  of  the  old  superstitions ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conceded  to  magistrates  more  authority  in  religious  matters,  than  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  religion.(31)  But  in  general  he  was  an  upright 
man,  and  his  intentions  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

§  12.  We  now  return  to  Luther,  While  MiltUz  was  negotiating  with 
him  for  a  peace,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success,  John  Eekiuif  burning 
with  rage,  after  the  debate  at  Leipsic,  hurried  away  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
hasten  his  destruction.  Taking  as  associates  the  most  powerful  Dominicans 
in  the  pontificial  court,  and  particularly  their  two  first  men,  Cajeian  and 
FrieriaSi  he  pressed  Leo  to  excommunicate  LiUher  forthwith*  For  the 
Dominicans  most  eagerly  thirsted  to  avenge  the  very  great  injury  which 
they  conceived  Luther  had  done  to  their  whole  order,  first  in  the  person 

and  Hebrew ;  and  bad  do  respect  for  ha-  the  friends  of  the  hientthy,  and  ki  Isngth 
■mi  authorities  in  tbeoLosy,  bot  relied  wholly  sccosed  Sf  heresy  before  the  eooncil  of  2ii* 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  he  read  and  es-  rich,  Ju>.  15S3.  He  now  presented  sixty- 
plained  to  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  with  seven  doctrinal  proMsitions  before  the  eoim- 
sreet  aasiduity.  His  fame  es  a  preacher  end  cil,  oontsiaiof  ul  we  fuikdamental  doetrinso 
divroe  rose  high.  In  1616,  he  was  removed  since  hekl  by  the  Reformed  chorch ;  ind  of- 
U>  the  abbe^  of  Eiosiedlin,  as  a  field  of  fered  to  defend  them  against  all  oppostf%,  1^ 
greater  usenilness.  He  had  before  eau-  Scripture.  His  enemies  wished  ts  biing  Cri- 
tiously  eiposed  some  of  the  errors  of  the  dition  and  the  schoolmen  to  confute  hsnl.  Bst 
Romish  church,  and  he  now  more  openly  the  council  declared,  that  the  decision  must 
assailed  the  doctrines  of  monastic  tows,  rest  on  the  Scripturee.  ZwingU  of  courao 
pilgrimages,  relics,  ofierings,  and  indul-  tnumohed ;  and  the  eosfkcil  decreed^  that  he 
gences.  The  next  year  he  was  choeea  to  a  ahotila  be  allowed  to  preach  as  horetofbrei,  nS- 
▼acancy  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich ;  and  be-  mslested ;  and  that  no  preathet  in  the  cmil- 
iom  he  accepted  the  ofiice,  stipulated  that  he  ton  should  inculcate  any  doctrine,  but  what 
ehould  not  be  confined  in  his  preaching  to  the  he  could  prore  from  the  Scripturei.  'Tim 
lessons  publicly  read,  but  be  allowed  to  ex-  next  year,  1584,  the  council  ef  Zurich  re- 
plain  every  part  of  the  fiible.  He  continued  formed  ihepublic  worship,  according  to  the 
to  read  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  advice  of  Zfwingfo.  Thus  the  refonnatioii 
etndied  diligently  the  mora  eminent  fothcrs,  of  that  cantos  was  now  completed^  ZmngU 
as  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom,  eontinoed  to  guide  his  flock,  and  to  lend  aid 
and  pressed  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  to  the  other  portions  of  the  chofch,  till  (he 
kindred  dialecto.     He  now  pobhclv   ex-  flsenth  of  October,  1A81 ;  when  a  Catholic 

Sninded  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Gospela,  the  force  from  the  popish  cantone,  marchod 

pistles  of  Paul  and  Peter,  dee.,  and  inctd-  against  Zurich ;  and  ZvtingU,  according  to 

cated,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  standard  of  the  usage  of  hie  coovOy,  boie  the  standafd 

religious  truth.    While  he  wae  thus  leading  amid  the  cititens  that  attempted  te  repel 

the  people  gradually  to  better  viewe  of  re-  them.    The  enemy  were  victonOB%  and 

ligion,  in  the  year  1618  8ammm  caaae  into  ZwingU  wae  slais  near  the  commencement 

Switzerland  to  aell  indolgeoces ;   and  the  of  the  batlle«  and  his  body  cat  to  pieces  and 

year  following,  on  his  srrival  at  Zurich,  burned  to  a^ea.    See  the  writers  befdre  rs- 

ZuringU  openly  opposed  him,  andprocuied  fened  to,  ptfticuiarly  Hettmgerr  Gifdit,  and 

his  exclusion  from  the  canton.    The  prog-  Seknedh;  also  the  article  Zmingk,  m  Rett* 

ress  of  the  people  m  knowledge  wae  rapid,  Cycfopsdia. — Hi*  works  were  princsd,^  Za- 

and  the  reformation  went  forwud  with  sreat  rich,  1644-45,  4  vols.  fol.--^Tf .} 

soecoss.     Luther**  books  were  drcuTated  (81)  [This  charge  againeli?«0M^2#  in  bofh 

extensively,  and  by  ZwimgWs  recommenda-  parts  of  it,  appeare  to  be  wholly  grousdlesa. 

lion,  though  he  chose  not  to  resd  them  him-  See  Qet^M^  HiMotia  S^s*f  -  raSotSiU,  toaa. 

aelf,  lest  he  should  racnr  the  charge  of  being  i.,  p.  887,  StippUmtnt^k-^Tr,'^ 
:  s  iMAenm,    Hs  wae  hswartar  assailed  by 
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of  their  brother  Tctxelt  and  then  in  that  of  Cajeiaiu  Overcomo  by  thdr 
importunate  applications,  and  by  those  of  their  friends  and  abettors,  Leo 
X»  most  imprudently  issued  the  first  bull  against  Luther^  on  the  l&th  of 
June,  1520 ;  in  which  forty  one  of  his  tenets  were  condemned,  bis  writings 
adjudged  to  the  flames,  and  be  was  commanded  to  confess  his  fiiults  witbui 
sixty  days,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pontifl^  or  be  cast  out  of  die 
church«(d2) 

§  13*  As  soon  as  LiUher  heard  of  this  first  sentence  of  the  pootifl^  he 
Qonsulted  for  his  own  safety  by  renewing  his  appeal  from  the  pontiff  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  a  future  council.  And  foreseeing  that  this  appeal 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  at  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  pontiff  was  elapsed  he  would  be  exoommunicaled  by 
another  bull,  he  soon  formed  the  reaolutien  to  withdraw  from  the  Romish 
church,  before  he  should  be  exeommimieated  by  the  new  rescript  of  the ' 

Knti£  In  order  to  proclaim  this  secession  from  the  Romish  community^ 
a  public  act,  he  on  the  10th  €if  Deo^oiber,  1520,  caused  a  fire  to  be 
lundled  without  the  waUs  of  the  dtyt  and  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  spectators^  committed  to  the  ABunoa  the  bull  issued  against  him,  togeth^ 
er  with  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  canon  Uw,  By  this  act,  he  publicly  signi. 
fied  that  he  would  be  no  longer  a  sttbfeot  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  con* 
sequently,  that  the  second  decree,  wluch  was  daily  expected  from  Rome,, 
would  be  nugatory.  For  whoever  publicly  burns  the  statute-book  of  his 
prince,  protests,  by  so  doing,  that  be  will  no  longer  respect  and  obey  hia 
authority ;  and  one  who  has  exchidsd  himself  from  any  socie^,  cannot 
afterwards  be  oast  out  of  it.  1  must  suppose,  that  Ladker  acted  in  this 
matter  ^tk  the  advice  of  the  jurists*  Lusher  withdrew  however,  only 
£rom  the  £o0ii«^  ehurdi  which  looks  gpoa  tJie  pontiff  as  infallible,  and  not 
from  the  church  uiuversaly  the  sentence  of  wtttch  pronounced  in  a  legiti- 
mate and  free  council,,  be  did  not  refuse  to  obey.  And  this  circumstance 
vUl  show,  wb^  wise.  men.  among  the  papists  who  were  attached  to  the  lib- 
erties of  Germany,  looked  upon  this  bokl  act  of  LuUier  widioui  offence.(dd) 

(33)  The  friend*  of  tbe  pontiflii  confett,  tns  ;  vilde  enim  timent^ne  res  lathis  seiptt. 

tbsl  l^a  erred  gready,  is.  tMs  matter.    See  Hmo  causa  fiift,  cur  bella  tam  atrox  cmana^ 

JiK  Fted.  Mojfir's  tjisBk  de  Pomifieus  Leo-  erit>  muitis  bonis  et  pradentibas  viris  reclft- 

lus  ^'  processmaadveraiia  Lutbemm  impro-  mantibaa,  ({ui  suadebant  matiihus  consuleik-' 

buitibus ;  which  is  a  part  of  the  work  he  dum»  et  Martino  potivs  modestia  et  rationi* 

published  at  Hamburg,  1698,  4to,  with  the  bus  quam  detestationibus  occurreiidum  esse, 

following  title  :  £!cclesia  Romana  reform*-  hoc  enim  decere  mansuetudinem,  illud  vero 

taonis  LutheeaiMi  patioBSk  et  clisiis.    And  tjrwwadem  sapeie^  et  rem  mali  exempli  vi- 

Ikare  weie  at  that  time,  many  wise  and  cis-^  mi.— 5cA/.j 

conapeot  petsose  at  Bome«  who  did  sol        (38>  [Some  medeni  iuriste,  as  SehUgtt 

besitate  pobbolf  toi  aw»w  tbeir  disapprobe-  teU*  us,  have  condemned  this  act  of  Luther^ 

tieAeflheTioleBlcoaDMlao#£dbM  Slid  the  ae  being  a  treasonable  ael  against  the  estab* 

IkMsisicaDS,  and  wh»  wished  to  wait  for  the  lished  £w»  of  the  land.    But  it  was  not  sov 

iisaeollfi/lite*sembasof.     [See  JKiedsrsrV  ii^tliatage.    For  the- eanon  law  contained 

NachriohtaftBor  Kireben-GelehiteB-ttDd  Bo-  eeactmento  only  of  the  popes  and  councils^ 

chargsachichtet  Stuck  ik,  ».   IS,  p.  ITS,  with  which  the  ciril  powers  were  supposed 

where  there  is  an  anonymoua  letter  iwB  to  ha/f  e  no  concern,    uwaa  tike  statute-book 

Rone  tft  Fwkkeimw^  Myiag  -  Sciaa  neaai-  of  a  foiei^  and  spiritual  sovereign,  whs* 

nsiD  Romn  esse^  si  satoem  sapiat,  qui  noo  clbimed  jurisdiction  equally  erer  the  tempo- 

oeilo  caitiua  sciat  ei  cognescat,  Mutinum  ralsovereigiie  of  Germany  and  over  their  sub* 

ift  phinbia  laotalem  dicwe,  veium  boni  ob  jeels.    Tb^buni  this  book  thwefere  was  tre»> 

tfuawMdis  lastnw  dissimuiasi,  mali  fero^  soit  ageinat  that  foreisn  sovereign,  the  pope ; 

quia  veritatem  audire  cogun^w^  insaniuiit.  but  not  ae,  agaiosi  tAe  lemperri  aoreieigiHi 

lode  iUoram  ootur  indignatio  ptritai  ft  me-  ofOify — iMtkn^^wt^Vrm  ftf  thii  icl> 
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Before  one  month  after  this  heroic  deed  of  Luther  had  elapsed,  on  the  4th 
day  of  January!  1521,  the  second  bull  of  Leo  against  Luther  was  issued ;  in 
which  he  was  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  for  baring 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff. (34) 

§  14.  When  these  severe  bulls  had  been  issued  against  the  person  and 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  his  friends,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 
attempt  to  found  a  new  church  opposed  to  that  of  Rome,  and  to  establish 
a  system  of  doctrine  consonant  to  the  holy  scriptures.  For  to  subject 
himiself  to  the  dominion  of  his  most  cruel  enemy,  would  have  been  mad- 
ness ;  and  to  return  again,  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  to 
the  errors  he  had  opposed  and  rejected,  would  have  been  base  and  dishon- 
est. From  this  time  therefore,  he  searched  for  the  truth  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  not  only  revised  and  confirmed  more  carefiilly  the  doctrines  he 
*had  already  advanced,  but  likewise  boldly  attacked  the  very  citadel  of  the 
pontifical  authority,  and  shook  it  to  its  foundation.  In  his  heroic  enter- 
prise, he  had  the  aid  of  other  excellent  men  in  various  parts  of  Burope,  as 
well  as  of  the  doctors  at  Wittemberg  who  joined  his  party,  and  especially 
of  PMUp  Melancthon.  And  as  the  fame  of  Luther^ $  wisdom  and  heroism, 
and  the  great  learning  of  MeUmclhon^  drew  a  vast  number  of  young  men 
to  Wittemberg,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  spread  with  ama- 
zing rapidity  through  various  nations.(85) 

§  15.  In  the  mean  time,  [January  12th,  1519],  the  emperor  MeumiHan 
L  died ;  and  his  grandson  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  was  elected  liis  suc- 
cessor, on  the  28th  of  July  A.D.  1519..  Leo  X.  therefore  reminded  the 
new  emperor  of  the  office  he  had  assumed  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
chturch^  and  called  upon  him  to  inflict  due  punishment  upon  that  rebellious 
member  of  the  church  Martin  Luther,  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  counselled  him  not  to  proceed  rashly  and  improperly 
against  Luther^  but  to  conduct  the  whole  business  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  Germanic  churches  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Charles  was  un- 
der greater  obligations  to  Frederic^  than  to  any  other  of  the  Grerman  prin- 
ces. For  it  was  principally  by  his  efforts  and  zeal,  that  Charles  haa  oh- 
tained  the  imperial  dignity,  in  preference  to  his  very  potent  rival,  Francis 
L  king  of  France. (36)  In  order  therefore  to  gratify  both  this  friend,  (to 
whom  he  owed  every  thing),  and  likewise  the  ponti^  he  determined  to  give 
Luther  a  hearing  before  the  diet  to  be  assembled  at  Worms,  prior  to  the 

he  himself  stated  in  a  traet  on  the  sobject.  of  this  appeal,  the  pope  coaM  no  longer  ha^9 
Among  them  were  these,  firsts  that  his  en-  jnrisdiction  of  the  case.  Hence  the  number 
amies  nad  burned  kit  books,  and  he  most  of  Luther' 9  friends  increased  the  more,  aftar 
born  theirs  in  order  to  deter  the  people  from  the  publication  of  this  boll. — <SeA/.] 
reTerencing  them  and  being  led  astray  by  (35)  On  the  rapid  progress  of  the  refor- 
them ;  and  secondly^  that  he  nad  found  thirty  mation  in  Germsnjf ,  Dan.  Gerdet  treats  par- 
abominable  assertions,  in  the  canon  law,  ticularly,  in  his  Historia  renovati  ETangelii, 
which  rendered  the  book  worthy  of  the  flames,  torn.  ii. ;  also  Benj,  Gratch,  in  his  Verthei- 
— Tr.]  diffung  der  Evangelischen  Kirche  gegen  Ar- 

(34)  Both  these  BulU  are  in  the  Bullarinm,  nold,  p.  156,  &c. 
[ed.  Cherub.,  Luzomb.,  1742,  torn,  i.,  p.  610,        (36)  [During  the  six  months  of  the  inter- 

dtc.,  p.  614,  die. — Tr.]  and  also  in  Christ,  regnum,  Frederic  had  been  at  the  head  of 

Maith  Pfaff^s  Histor.  Theol.  litter.,  tom.  ii.,  the  Germanic  empire,  had  refused  the  impe- 

p.  42,  dec.     [The  excommunicating  bull  was  rial  crown  offered  to  himself,  and  had  sreat- 

an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  German  ly  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  eiecUoa  of 

churches,    ror  Luther  had  appealed  to  an  CAoiiM.— TV.] 
ecclesiastical  coimeil ;  and  in  conaeqimee 
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passing  of  any  decree  against  him.  It  may  seem  strange,  and  contrary  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  for  an  ecclesiastical  cause  to  be  discussed  and  subject* 
ed  to  examination  before  a  diet.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  as  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  some  of  the  abbots,  had  seats  among  the  prinoefly- 
those  Grermanic  diets  were  at  the  same  time  provincial  councils  of  the 
German  nation,  to  which,  according  to  ancient  canon  law,  the  trial  of  such 
causes  as  that  of  Luther  properly  belonged. 

§  16.  Luther  therefore  appeared  at  Worms,  protected  by  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  emperor,  and  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  boldly  pleaded  his 
cause  before  the  diet.  Being  called  upon  and  admonished  to  renounce 
the  opinions  he  had  hitherto  defended,  and  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
pope ;  he  replied  with  great  constancy,  that  he  would  never  do  so,  unless 
first  convinced  of  error,  by  proofe  from  the  holy  scriptures  or  from  sound 
reason.  And,  as  neither  promises  nor  menaces  could  move  him  from  his 
purpose,  he  obtained  indeed  from  the  emperor  the  liberty  of  returning 
home  unmolested,  but  afler  his  departure,  on  the  27th  of  May,  by  the  joint 
voices  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  he  and  his  adherents  were  proscri- 
bed and  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the  Roman- Grermanic  empire.  His 
prince,  Frederic,  foreseeing  this  storm,  caused  him  to  be  intercepted  on 
his  return  near  Eisenach,  by  persons  in  disguise,  and  to  be  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg ;  (perhaps  with  the  privity  of  the  emperor) ;  and 
in  that  castle,  which  he  called  his  Pat$nos,  he  lay  concealed  ten  months, 
beguiling  the  time  very  profitably  with  writing  and  study.(37) 

(37)  See  the  writers,  mentioned  by  Jo,  upon  a  bench  before  him,  to  be  hit  prodne- 
AH.  Fthridut,  CentifoUom  Lutheranmn,jpt.  lions ;  and  whether  he  would  recall  the  opio* 
i.,  cap.  iliiL,  p.  79-94,  and  pt  ii.,  p.  563,  ions  contained  in  them.  To  the  first  qnee- 
&£.  [This  jonmey  to  Worms  was  a  Teiy  tion,  Luther  was  on  the  point  of  answep- 
perilous  undertaking  for  Luther.  His  friends  ing  at  once  affirmatively ;  hut  Dr.  Jerome 
advised  him  not  to  go ;  and  even  the  elec-  Schurf,  a  jurist  of  Wittemberg,  who  had 
toral  prince  his  sovereign,  did  not  allow  him  heen  assigned  to  him  ss  his  counsellor,  re- 
to  go,  till  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  safe  con-  minded  him  that  he  should  first  ascertain 
duct  from  the  emperor.  This  safe  conduct  whether  there  were  not  some  books  among 
however,  would  have  afforded  him  no  pro-  them  that  were  not  his.  So  he  heard  Uie 
tection  against  the  operations  of  the  papal  titles  read  over ;  and  then  answered  to  the 
bulls  and  the  anares  of  his  enemies,  if  the  first  question,  Yes.  But  to  the  second  ques- 
high-minded  emperor  had  been  willing  to  lis-  tion,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  counsellor,  be 
ten  to  those  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  requested  to  be  allowed  till  the  next  day,  to 
inhuman  and  unchristian  maxim,  that  a  man  consider  of  his  answer.  The  following  day 
is  not  to  keep  his  promise  to  a  heretic.  But  he  appeared,  and  the  question  being  repeal 
the  enmeror  had  nobler  viewa ;  and  Luther  ed,  he  answered  by  making  distinctions, 
himself  was  so  unshaken,  that  he  would  let  Some  of  his  writings,  he  said,  treated  of  a 
nothing  deter  him  from  the  journey ;  and  Christian*a  faith  ana  life,  others  were  direct- 
when  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Worms,  and  ed  against  the  papacy,  and  others  against  pri- 
some  pemns  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Spal-  vate  individuals,  who  defended  the  Romish 
atin  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  replied,  trranny,  and  assailed  his  holy  doctrines.  Ae 
that  he  would  go  thither,  if  there  were  as  for  the  first,  he  could  not  renounce  them,  b»- 
many  devils  there,  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  cause  even  his  enemies  admitted  that  they 
their  houses.  He  therefore  proceeded  fear-  contained  much  good  matter ;  nor  could  he 
lessly  to  Worms,  and  when  there,  showed  renounce  the  second,  because  that  would  be 
indeicribable  fortitude.  He  waa  coiiducted,  lending  support  to  the  napal  tyranny ;  in 
in  his  monkish  dress,  from  his  lodcings  to  those  of  the  third  class,  he  freely  acknowl- 
the  assembled  diet,  by  the  marshal  of  the  edged,  that  he  had  often  been  too  vdiement ; 
empire,  V<m  Pajfpenneim ;  and  two  ^ee-  yet  he  could  not  at  once  renounce  thenu  un- 
ttoos  were  now  pat  to  him  by  the  official  of  less  it  were  first  shown,  that  he  had  sone  too 
the  archbishop  of  Treves,  namely,  whether  far.  As  the  official  now  demanded  of  him. 
be  admowltdgsd  those  booksi  thit  weie  Itid  a  cat^rical  answer,  wbethtr  he  would  xo« 
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§  17.  From  this  his  Patinos^  Lidher  returned  to  Wittemberg  in  tlie 
month  of  March,  1522,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  elector 
Frederic ;  being  influenced  by  the  commotions  which,  he  was  inlbnioed^ 
Carolo9tadt  and  others  were  producing  hurtftil  to  religion  and  the  common. 
wealth.  For  in  LtUher^s  absence,  Andrew  CarohHadi  a  doctor  of  Wittem- 
burg,  a  man  of  learning  and  not  ignorant  of  the  truth,  whom  the  pontiff  at 
the  instigation  of  Eckius  had  excommuiicated  in  conjundioa  with  LMer, 
but  a  man  of  precipitancy  and  prone  to  an  excess  of  ardouri  bad  began  to 
destroy  images,  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fanatical  #eel  whoia 
seYeral  places  greatly  abused,  as  is  common,  the  dawning  of  Merty.(86) 

Bounce,  or  not;  he  wpHed,  that  he  could  not,  eentioo  of  the  e^ct  o#  Wennc,  yet  it  is 
unless  he  wis  first  convicted  of  enor,  either  difficult  to  eomprriicnd  hew  iMtktr  eeuld 
hj  scripture,  or  by  reason.  And  the  official  safely  return  to  'Witterobew,  and  tlkeie 
alleging,  that  he  mutt  have  erred,  because  preach,  and  write,  and  teach,  if  the  emper<w 
be  Md  contradicted  the  pope  and  the  coun-  did  earnestly  wish  to  give  him  trouble.  If  ay, 
cUs ;  he  answered :  The  pope  and  ecdesi-  he  might  easily  here  discovered  Me  letreet 
astical  councila  have  olien  erred,  and  have  at  Wartbeig.  Bet  probebly  the  e»peref 
contradicted  themseWes.  He  at  last  closed  took  no  peins  to  discover  hun,  in  order  !• 
with  this  declaration :  Here  IsUtnd :  I  can  avoid  collision,  either  with  the  pontiff  or  the 
aay  no  more :  God  help  me.  Amen.  After  elector  of  Saxony.  At  Wartburg,  LiUker 
this,  IauJut  appeared  no  more  before  the  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and 
diet ;  but  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  in-  Greek  languaeee,  commenced  km  Gemwa 
formed,  that  as  he  would  not  be  reconciled  translation  of  the  scr^^tures,  expovnded  some 
to  the  church,  the  emperor  woidd  do  as  law  portions  of  the  Bible,  composed  hb  PostiUi^ 
irequired ;  he  must  however  repair  to  his  usual  and  some  other  works. — Sehl.] 
residence,  within  21  days.  On  the  eighth  (38)  [AndrnD  BodenMlem^  bom  at  Carl" 
ef  May,  the  biU  of  outlawry  was  drawn  up  «f awif  in  Fianconia,  (and  hence  caBed  in  Latin 
against  him ;  which  was  published,  a  few  CaroloHttdhu)^  was  a  doctor  of  biblical 
daya  after  his  departure.  {PaUavicim  says,  learning,  a  canon,  and  archdeacon  of  tbt 
Hist,  concil.  Trident,  lib.  i.,  c.  28,  (f  7,  that  church  of  AU  Saints  at  Wittemben,  and  pro- 
tbe  bin  was  drawn  up  May  26th,  and  aigned  fessor  in  the  umversity  there,  ne  support* 
May  86th,  but  dated  back  to  May  8th.  The  ed  Luther  m  the  woik  of  refbrmstion,  ae  ap- 
reason,  it  is  said,  was,  that  the  biH  was  pears  from  ^  htstory  of  the  conference  at 
passed  at  the  eloee  of  the  diet,  and  when  Leipetc,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  him^ 
many  of  the  members  had  retired,  and  it  was  and  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  bis  writings. 
wished  to  dia^ise  that  fact. — TV.)  By  But  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  effecting  Uie 
virtue  of  this  bill,  after  the  21  daya  of  the  reformation,  these  two  men  had  veiy  dif> 
safe  conduct  expired,  no  man  might  har-  forent  views.  Cttrolottait  would  have  the 
bour  or  conceal  Lutker^  on  pain  of  treason ;  abuses  of  popery  abolished  at  once,  but  Im* 
Vat  whosoever  might  find  him,  in  any  place,  Iher  prefeirea  a  gradual  raocess.  The  monks 
was  to  apprehend  him,  and  deliver  him  up  of  LulA^iftatemity  at  Wittcmbei^.tihie  Au- 
to the  emperor ;  and  all  his  adherents  were  gustinians,  had,  daring  his  absence,  begun 
to  be  seixed  in  the  public  streetSi  imprisoned  to  leform  their  monastexy,  and  to  abolish  the 
and  stripped  of  all  their  gooda.  Tois  arbi-  mass  ;  and  they  now  wished  to  effect  the 
trary  decree  of  the  emperor  contravened  all  samerefonn  in  the  city.  But  the  coiat  were 
the  laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  rights  afraid  lest  it  should  give  offence  both  to  other 
of  the  German  churches.  For  it  i-equhed  a  princes  and  cities  and  also  to  the  citixene 
man  to  renounce  what  he  was  not  convinced  themselves ;  and  the  elector  therefore,  cdled 
was  wrong ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  for  the  optnion  of  the  professon  at  Wittem- 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  condemned  him,  beig.  Their  opinion  was  in  faveiur  of  abol- 
against  an  intervening  appeal  to  a  council,  ishmg  the  mass ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
'niis  bin  of  ouUawry  however,  produced  very  court.  iMther,  whose  cmimon  was  also  ask- 
little  effect ;  and  indeed,  the  emperor  does  ed,  assumed  the  rational  principle,  that  the 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  earnest  in  reformation  should  commence,  not  with  the 
respect  to  it.  For  dtheo^  the  perj^exed  pictures,  nor  with  other  external  things, 
state  of  his  affairs,  the  political  movements  amouff  which  he  accounted  the  maes^  out 
ef  Bwope,  and  the  internal  disquietude  of  with  the  undeietandings  of  the  people;  and 
ksa  private  teiritories,  mi|^t  call  hb  atten-  to  hisopioRm,  dltheprofeesorsnow  sobscri- 
iMn  le  very  difliMMiA  subjeele  non  tte  ev*  tM,  eswe^enly  CwmmAmP.    r0  ^MnrM 
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He  therefore  first  energetically  repressed  the  impetuosity  of  this  nnai, 
wisely  declaring  that  errors  must  first  be  extirpated  from  people's  minds, 
before  the  insignia  of  those  errors  ci^i  be  advantageously  removed*  And 
to  establish  this  principle  by  fitcts  and  by  his  own  examplet  inviting  certain 
learned  men  to  aid  him,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  perfect  and  to  finish  the 
Grerman  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  commenced.  (39)  The 
event  confirmed  the  excellence  of  his  plan ;  for  the  parts  of  this  work  be. 
ing  sQocessively  published  and  circulated,  the  roots  of  inveterate  erroi^ 
were  socm  extirpated  from  the  minds  of  vast  numbers. 

§  18.  In  the  mean  time,  Leo  X.  died,  A.D.  1522.  Hadrian  VI.  of 
Utrecht,  succeeded  him,  by  the  aid  of  Charles  V.,  whose  tutor  he  had  been* 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess  that  the  Christian 
ohurch  laboured  under  ruinous  maladies,  and  to  promise  readily  that  he 
would  correct  them.(40)     By  his  legate  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.D* 

around  him  the  common  people;  and  as  soon  sung  Lutberi;  which  wai  poblithed,  with 

as  be  thought  himself  strong  enough,  he  notes,  by  Jo,  MeUhior  GblzCt  Halle,  1773, 

broke  out,  and  with  a  throng  of  enthusiastic  4to,  and  Gottl.  Christ,  OieaCj  historische 

followers  rushed  into  the  cathedral  church,  Nachricht    tod   diesei    Bibelubersetzung ; 

destroyed  the  pictures  and  the  altar,  and  bin-  published  by  Riidercr,  Altdorf,  1771,  9r^ 

dered  the  clergy  from  any  longer  saying  mass.  — ScU.  ] 

Melancthon  was  too  timid  to  control  this  (40)  See  Casptr  Burmanm't  Hadrienu* 

uproar.     Luthsr   therefore  came  forward,  VI.  sive  Analecta  histories  de  Hadriano  VI. 

preached  against  these  violent  innovations.  Papa  Romano ;  Utrecht,  17S7,  4to.     [This 

and  restored  tranquillity.    From  that  time  is  a  collection  of  historical  papers  relating  10 

onward,  there  was  a  coldness  between  Im-  tho  life  of  this  pope.    Hainan  was  of  huai* 

ikgr  voA  Coroloitadt,  which  at  length  broke  ble  narentSAe,  but  of  great  attainments  in 

out  into  hostilities  that  were  no  honour  to  scholastic  theology ;  aiM  therefore  had  long 

either  of  them. — ScM.     Luthtr  has  been  filled  the  office  of  a  professor  at  Louvain. 

taxed  with  opposing.  CaroloMkuUf  from  mo-  He  had  a  natural  aversion  to  pomp,  extrava- 

tives  of  ambition,  or  from  unwillingness  that  gance,  and  luxury,  and  a  very  upright  dispo- 

another  should  take  the  lead  in  any  thing,  aition.     He  therefore  did  not  grasp  the  fira 

And  this  censure  is  repeated  by  MadmnCt  and  sword,  in  order  to  still  the  complaints 

Baw€rt  dec.    But  Seckend4frf  {Histom.  Lu-  of  the  Qermans,  but  commenced  with  the 

theranismi,  lib.  i.,  ^  121,  p.  197,  198),  seems  reformation  of  his  own  court,  curtailed  hit 

to  have  confuted  the  chaige ;  which  has  no  own  table,  dismissed  all  supcr^ious  servants, 

support,  except  a  sing[le  sentence  in  one  of  and  required  of  the  cardinals  a  more  rstiied 

Lutker^s  letters,  in  which  he  charges  Carolo-  life,  and  retrenchment  in  their  expenses. 

atadl  with  vrishing  to  be  foremost ;  a  charge,  But  this  was  so  displeasing  to  the  Romans, 

which  Melancthon  advanced  in  quite  as  strong  that  they  not  only  lampooned  him  much,  du- 

terms.    For  an  account  of  Carolostadt  prior  ring  his  lifetime,  but  noke  vety  ill  of  him 

to  1522,  see  GerieM,  Miscellan.  Groning.,  after  his  death.    Indeed  il  has  been  taspse^ 

torn,  i.,  p.  1,  dtc. — Tr.]  ed,  that  they  wero  instrumental  of  his  death. 

(39)  A  history  of  Luther^a  German  trans-  So  gratifying  to  the  Romish  populace  was 

latmn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contrib-  his  decease,  that  the  night  after  it  took  place, 

vted  more  than  any  thing  else  to  establish  the  front  door  of  his  prmeipal  physiciao  was 

the  LuUieran  church,  was  pubUshed  by  Jo.  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  suf- 

Fred.  Ma^eTf  Hamb.,  1701,  4u>.    A  mudi  mounted  with  the  inscription :  JPor^d^itB- 

iidler  history  was  long  expected  from  Jo,  ertr  of  his  eourUry^ — 8chl.    This  pontV 

MtUhior  Kraft,  than  vvnom  no  one  laboured  was  deeply  sensible  of  vast  corruption  in  the 

mpon  the  subject  with  greater  care,  assiduity,  Romish  church,  and  he  was  sincerely  r»- 

•nd  success,  during  many  years.     But  a  solved  to  reform  it,  as  fast  as  possible.    Jn 

nirHMlnrn  death  firustiated  our  expectations,  his  instructions  to  his  le^te  to  the  diet  of 

Compare  Jo,  Alb.  FaKmciusj  Centifoliom  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1622,  he  authorized  him 

Lutheranum,  pt.  i.,  p.  147,  dec.,  and  pt.  ii.,  to  say  :  Scimns  in  hac  sancta  sede  sliqutt 

Dw  617,  die.     [What  Kraft  was  prevented  jam  annis  multa  abominanda  fuisse,  abusos 

by  a  premature  death  from  accomplishing,  m  spiritualibus,  excessus  in  maodatis,  et 

has  sisce  been  performed,  by  Jo.  Geo.  Palm,  omma  denique  in  perversum  mutate.    Nee 

b  his  Historie  der  teutchsD  Bibeliibeiset-  minun  si  agriftodo  a  capit*  in  meabiSy  a 
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.  1522  and  onward,  Fronds  CheregaH^  he  indeed  earnestly  entreated  that 
the  punishment  decreed  against  Luther  and  his  adherents  by  the  edict  of 
Worms  might  no  longer  be  delayed,  but  at  the  same  time  he  showed  him. 
self  ready  to  correct  the  evils,  which  had  armed  so  great  an  enemy  against 
the  church.  The  Grerman  princes  deeming  tliis  a  favourable  opportunity, 
while  the  emperor  was  absent  in  Spain,  demanded  a  free  council,  whi^ 
should  be  held  in  Germany,  and  should  deliberate  in  the  ancient  manner 
on  a  general  reformation  of  the  church.  They  also  exhibited  a  list  of 
one  hundred  grievances,  of  which  the  (xermGUds  complained  as  proceeding 
£rom  the  Romish  court ;  and  they  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any  fiirther 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  till  the  council  should  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done. (41)  For  so  long  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 
the  plans  under  consideration  in  Saxony  for  establishing  a  new  church  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  were  pretty  well  united  in  opposing  the 
pontifical  power,  which  they  all  felt  to  be  excessive ;  nor  were  they  much 
troubled  about  Luther^s  controversy  with  the  pontiff,  which  they  regarded 
merely  as  a  private  affair. 

§  19.  The  honest  pontjff  Hadrian^  afler  a  short  reign  [of  two  years  and 
eight  months],  died  [September  24th]  in  the  year  1523 ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  19th  of  November,  by  Clement  VII.,  a  man  less  ingenuous 
and  open  hearted. (42)  By  another  legate  LaurenUus  Campegmsy  in  the 
same  diet,  A.D.  1524,  Clement  censured  immoderately  the  lenity  of  the 
princes  in  tolerating  LtUherf  at  the  same  time  craftily  suppressing  all  no- 
tice of  the  promise  of  a  reformation  made  by  Hadrian.  The  emperor  sec- 
onded the  demands  of  CampegiuSy  requiring  by  his  minister  that  the  de- 
cree of  Worms  should  be  confirmed.  Overcome  by  these  remonstrances 
the  princes  changed  indeed  the  language  of  the  decree,  but  in  reality  cor- 
roborated  it.  For  they  engaged  to  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power,  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  their  demand  for  a 
council,  and  referred  all  other  questions  to  the  next  diet  to  be  held  at 
Spire.  After  the  diet,  the  pontifical  legate  retired  with  a  number  of  the 
princes,  most  of  whom  were  bishops,  to  Ratisbon ;  and  from  them  he  ob- 
tained a  promise,  that  they  would  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms  in  their 
territories. 

§  20.  While  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther  was  thus  daily  gather, 
ing  strength  in  almost  sJl  parts  of  Europe,  two  very  serious  evib  arose  to 
retard  its  progress,  the  one  internal,  and  the  other  external.  Among 
those  whom  the  Romish  bishop  had  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  his 
community,  a  pernicious  controversy,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper,  produced  very    * 

snmmif  pontificibos  in  alios  ioferiorea  pia-  tisYII.,  in  Jo.  Geo.  Schelhorn* s  AmcenitAieM 

latos  descenderit.     Omnes do< (the  prelates)  Hist.  Eccles.»  torn,  ii.,  p.  210,  dec.     [CUrr^ 

et  ecclesiastici  declinayimus,  nnasqutsque  in  ent  VII.  was  a  kind  of  Leo  X.,  and  was  pre- 

vias  suas,  nee  fiiit  jam  din,  qui  faceret  bo-  Tiously  called Vtc/ttu  de  Medieit.     He  was 

nmn,  non  fait  nsqne  ad  unam.    See  Ra^f*  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  Hadrum,  was 

mtld^s  Annales  Eccles.,  ad  tnn.  1532,  ^  70.  cimfly  and  Pithless,  and  made  it  his  great 

— -TV.]  aim  throngh  his  whole  reign  to  advance  the 

(41)  See  Joe.  Fred.  George,  Ghravamina  interests  of  the  pontifical  chair.  He  there- 
Germanorum  adversus  sedem  Roman.,  lib.  fore  took  all  pains  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
ii.,  p.  327.  [The  Gravamina  are  also  insert-  the  Germans  in  regard  to  a  general  cooncil 
•d  m  Placiu9t  Catalogas  Testiam  veiitatis,  for  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  papal  court. 
No.  187.— ScA/.]  See  Walch's  Hist,  der  R6mischen  Papstt, 

(42)  See  /(M.  ZisgUr'M  H]storiaCleiiM&-  879,  dtc.— iSdU.} 
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gr^t  disunion.  Luther  and  his  adherents,  while  they  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Romish  school  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  transmuted  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  maintained  that  persons  coming  to  the  sacred 
supper  participated  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  o^  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  together  with  the  bread  and  the  wine.(43)  His  colleague 
Carolostadtf  held  a  different  opinion.(44)  And  after  him,  Ulrick  Zwmgle 
much  more  fully  and  ingeniously  maintained  in  his  publications,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  not  present  in  the  holy  supper ;  but  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  are  merely  symbols  or  emblemsy  by  which  people  should 
be  excited  to  conunemorate  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  resulting 
to  us  from  it.  (45)    As  this  doctrine  was  embraced  by  nearly  all  the  Swiss, 

(43)  ILuther  denied  transubstantUuion,  teentb,  (see  aboTe,  toI.  ii.,  p^  381,  nete  34)^ 
that  is,  I  transmuUtion  of  the  substance  of  was  too  absurd,  not  to  engage  the  attention 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  reformers.  As  early  as  A.D.  1613, 
of  Christ ;  yet  he  held  contubstantiatum^  that  Conrad.  Pelican  and  Wolfg.  Fabr,  Capito^ 
is,  a  real  and  corporeal  presence  of  the  in  a  private  interview,  disclosed  to  each  other 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  tn,  under,  at  along  their  conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
irt/A,  the  bread  and  wine  ;  so  that  the  sacra-  trine*  (See  Gerdes,  Historia  Evang.  renov., 
mental  substances,  after  consecration,  be-  torn,  i.,  p.  113).  Lu^A^  however,  while  ho 
came  each  of  them  twcfold ;  namely,  the  denied  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tranrubstan" 
bread  became  both  bread  and  the  flesh  of  tiationf  yet  held  to  the  real  presence,  in  the 
Christ,  and  the  wine  became  both  wine  and  way  called  eoiuvbstantiation.  Most  of  the 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Sometimes  however  otlier  reformers,  especially  in  southern  Ger- 
he  represented  the  union  of  the  two  sub-  many  and  Switzerland,  disbelieved  the  red 
stances  in  each  element  as  constituting  but  or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ,  and  roain« 
one  mbatance,  just  as  the  union  of  the  divine  tained  only  a  spiritual  presence.  Yet  ther 
and  human  natures  in  Christ,  still  constitu-  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  write  or  preaca 
ted  but  one  person.  The  ubiquity  of  Christ's  on  the  subject,  till  the  public  mind  should 
body  was  an  obvious  consequence  of  his  doc-  be  ripe  for  such  a  discussion.  Indeed  they 
trine,  and  one  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  were  not  fully  settled  in  their  own  minds, 
admit.  See  Hospinian's  Historia  Sacra-  what  form  to  give  to  the  doctrine,  or  what  itt- 
mentaria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  5,  dec— '7V.]  terpretation  to  put  upon  the  texts  relied  ofi 

(44)  ICarolostadt  supposed  that  when  in  proof  of  the  real  presence.  In  the  month 
Christ  said,  This  is  my  body,  he  pointed  of  Jan.,  1524,  Zwingle  offered  to  the  senate 
to  his  body ;  so  that  the  affirmation  related  of  Zurich  67  doctrinal  theses ;  in  No.  18  of 
solely  to  his  real  body  and  not  to  the  sacra-  which  he  declared  the  eucharist  to  be  not  a 
mental  bread.  His  foes  charged  him  with  sacrifice  (non  esse  sacrificium),  but  a  con^ 
denying  any  kind  of  presence  of  Christ  in  the  memoroHon  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on 
sacrament,  even  a  spiritual  or  sacramental  the  cross,  and  a  seal  of  the  redemption  by 
presence.  See  Hospinian,  1.  c,  p.  50,  dec.  Christ  (sed  sacrificii  in  cruce  semel  oblata 
— -TV.]  commemorationem  et  quasi  sigillum  redemp* 

(45)  See  Vol.  Em.  'L6scher*s  Historia  tionis  oer  Christum).  (See  Gerdes,  1.  e., 
motoum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformatos,  Appena.,  p.  223.)  These  theses  were  cor- 
part  i.,  lib.,  i.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  55.  And  on  the  dially  adopted  by  the  senate  of  Zurich ;  and 
other  side,  Abrah,  Seultetusy  Annales  Evan-  they  met  the  general  approbation  of  the  Ro- 

gelii;  in  Herm.  von  der  Hardies  Historia  formed  in  that  vicinity.    As  early  as  the  year 

tterar.  Reformat.,  p.  74,  &c.    Rud,  Hos-  1521,  Com«/t»s^(tm^  a  learned  Dutch  jurist, 

pimany  [Historia  Sacramentaria,  pt.  ii.],  and  in  a  letter  which  was  privately  circulated, 

the  others  among  the  Reformed,  who  give  explicitly  denied  the  corporeal  presence,  and 

account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  maintained  that  the  word  is,  in  the  declara- 

eontroversy. — [The  Romish  doctrine  of  the  tion  of  Christ,  Tkis  is  my  body,  is  equivalent 

real  or  corporeal  presence  of  Clnrist  in  the  to  represents  or  denotes.    (See  the  Letter, 

eucharist,  which  was  brought  into  the  church  in   Gerdes,  I.  c.   Append.,  p.  228-240.) 

principaUy  by  the  efforts  of  PaschastMs  Rod-  This  letter  Zwingle  first  read  in  1524 ;  and 

bert,  in  the  ninth  century,  (see  above,  vol.  approvinjg^  of  it  perfectly,  he  the  next  year 

ii.,  p.  89,  dec),   but  which  was  warmlv  caused  it  to  be  published.    In  the  same 

contested  by  Berengarius  in  tlie  eleventh  year,  1584,  Zisingle  wrote  a  letter  to  a 

century,  (s^  a^ve,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103,  die),  friend,  in  idiich  he  fully  declares  his  belief 

and  openly  dnidL  by  WidUtfi  in  th«  fif-  that  the  braad  Md  wine  we«  nndy  oBr 
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and  by  not  a  few  divines  in  upper  Germany,  and  as  Luther  and  his  friends 
on  the  other  hand  strenuously  contended  for  Jus  doctrine,  a  long  and  pain- 

Hems  or  representatives  of  Cbrist'a  body  troTersy,  and  endeavour  to  enlighten  and 
and  blood :  but  he  charged  his  friend  not  to  guide  their  people  to  riffht  conclusions.   Both 
make  the  letterpublic,  lest  it  should  produce  (EcoUunpadius  and  ZwingU  therefore  pub- 
commotion.     Ine  letter  however  was  pub-  lished  their  views  of  the  controversy.     And 
lished  the  next  year.    At  Wittemberg«  Co-  in  March,  1625,  ZinngU  puhhtAied  his  Com- 
rolostadt  was  the  first  to  reject  and  impugn  mentarius  de  vera  et  falsa  religione ;    in 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.    After  his  which  he  distinctly,  but  concisely,  stated  his 
rebuke  from  Luther,  (for  destroying  the  al-  views  of  the  eucharist.     And  in  June  fol- 
tars  and  images  at  Wittemberc  in  1622),  he  lowing,  he  enlarged  on  Uiat  point,  in  his 
retired  to  Orumimd,  not  far  irom  Leipsic ;  Subsidium  de  eucharistia.     (EcolampadmM*9 
and  there  becoming  a  parish  minister,  he  in-  principal  publication  was  in  the  form  of  a 
vei^hed  against  images  and  the  mass,  and  letter  addressed  to  his  friends  in  Swabia,  and 
demed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  entitled  a  Genuine  exposition  of  the  worda 
The  people  fell  in  with  his  views,  to  the  of  our  Lord,  Tliis  is  my  hodyj  according  to 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  elector  and  Lw-  the  most  ancient  authors.     ZtcingU  and 
ther.    Therefore  in  Aug.,  1624,  Luther  was  (EcoUanpadiut  both  maintained  the  bread 
sent  to  reclaim  the  wanderins  people.     At  and  wine  to  be  mere  symbols  or  represtntO" 
Jena  he  declaimed  against  the  innovators,  tives  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.     But  they 
with  great  warmth.     Carolostadt  was  pres-  differed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
ent,  and  feeling  himself  injured  by  this  public  This  is  my  body.     ZwingU  adopted  Hone*» 
attack,  went  to  Luther's  lodgings  and  com-  opinion,  that  the  word  is,  is  used  catachres- 
plained  of  his  abuse.     Haid  words  were  tically,  for  represents;  but  (Ecolampadius 
used  on  both  sides.     Carolostadt  taxed  Lu-  placed  the  trope  on  the  word  body,  supposing 
ther  with  erroneous  doctrine,  particularly  in  it  to  be  used  metonymically,  for  memorial  or 
regard  to  the  real  presence.     Luther  chal-  emblem  of  my  body.     Bugenhagius  of  Wit- 
leneed  him  to  a  public  controversy  on  the  temberg,  now  wrote  against  Ztcingle  and 
subject.  Caro/oftai/ accepted  the  challenge ;  (EcUampadius ;   and    ZwingU   replied  to 
but  being  soon  banished  from  Saxony,  and  him.     In  the  year  1526,  Brentius  and  four- 
retiring  &r8t  to  Strasbuig  and  then  to  Basle,  teen  other  ministers  of  Swabia  replied  to 
It  was  firom  the  last  of  these  places  he  issued  (EcolampadiuSf  in  a  work  entitled  Syngram- 
his  first  publication.     (See  the  account  of  ma  Suovicum;  which  was  soon  translated 
Uie  dispute  at  Jena,  in  Luther*s  works,  vol.  into  German,  and  published  with  a  harsh 
ii.,  fol.  446,  &c.,  ed.  Jena,  1580.)    Among  preface   by    Luther.      (Ecolampadius   and 
the  tracts  here  published  by  Carolostadt^  one  ZwingU  both  replied  to  Luther's  preface, 
was  entitled :  On  the  words  of  Christ,  This  Lutha"  now  published  his  sermon  against  ihe 
is  my  body.     He  supposed  Christ  to  have  Enthuaiaats ;  to  which  Zwingle  wrote  two 
pointed  to  hia  body,  when  he  uttered  these  letters  in  reply.     Martin  Bucer  also  wrote 
words ;  and  to  have  intended  to  indicate,  to  Brentius  and  the  other  Swabians,  censu- 
that  the  aacramental  bread  was  an  emblem  ring  their  indiscreet  zeal.    On  the  other  side, 
of  his  body.     Luther  now  wrote  to  the  Stras-  Jo.  Pomeranus  of  Wittembeig  published  a 
burgers,  against  Carolostadt,     Capko  and  letter  against  ZwingU  and  the  Keformed ;  to 
Bwer  both  published  tracts  on  the  dispute  which  ZwingU  and  abo  Michael  CeU^us 
between  Luther  and  Carolostadt^  endeavour-  of  Augsburg  replied.     Conrad  Pellican  and 
ing  to  exhibit  the  difference  in  doctrine  as  Leo  Juda  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
not  material,  and  to  stop  controversy  on  the  formed ;  and  Erasmus,  BHianvs,  and  On- 
subject.     But  early  the  next  year,  1526,  Lu^  ander,  on  that  of  the  Lutherans.     In  the  year 
ther  issued  his  full  and  keen  reply  to  Carol-  1527,  ZwingU  addressed  a  work  to  Luther^ 
estadtf  entitled.  Against  the  heavenly  Proph-  entitled  A  mica  exegesis,  id  est,  cxpositio 
eta,  in  two  Parts.    (Ecolampadius^  ZwingU,  eucharistis  negotii.     And  about  the  same 
and  others  in  South  Germany  and  Switxer*  time  Luther  published  his  very  severe  Ger- 
bnd,  viewed   Carolostadt  aa  substantially  man  work,  entitled.  That  the  words  of  Christ, 
doirect  in  doctrine,  but  not  happy  in  his  This  is  my  body,  still  stand  fast,  against  ibe 
statements  and  reasonings.     ZwingU  com-  enthusiastic  spirits.     (Ecolampadius  replied, 
pared  him  to  a  new  recmit,  who  did  not  and  also  ZmngU :  the  latter,  in  a  German 
Know  how  to  put  on  his  armour.     And  as  work,  entitled.  That  the  words  of  Christ, 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist  was  now  under  &.c.,  will  ever  have  their  ancient  and  only 
discussion,  and  the  writinga  of  both  Luther  meaning,  and  that  M.  Luther^  in  his  laat 
tnd  CarUosUidt  circulating  around  them,  work,  hAs  not  substantiated  his  and  the  pope's 
they  deemad  It  proper  to  engage  in  the  con-  sense.    In  this  fear  PoiR^aiiui,PtriJiomc- 
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fd\  controversy  commenced  in  the  year  1524,  which  at  last,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  at  a  compromise,  produced  a  lamentable  schism  among 
those  that  seceded  from  the  papal  jurisdiction. 

§  21.  Extraneous  to  the  Lutheran  community,  there  arose  in  the  year 
1525,  like  a  sudden  tornado,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  seditious  and  de- 
lirious fanatics,  in  various  parts  of  Grermany,  who  declared  war  against 
the  laws  and  the  magistrates,  and  spread  rapine,  conflagration,  and  slau^- 
ter  through  the  community.  The  greatest  part  of  this  furious  rabble  con- 
sisted of  peasants,  who  were  discontented  under  the  government  of  their 
lords ;  and  hence  this  calamity  has  been  commonly  called  thd  toar  of  the 
pe(uants.{46)    Yet  it  is  manifest,  there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  various 

nw,  ClichUniuSf  and  bishop  Fithsr  of  Eng-  diet  of  Augsbarg ;  all  drawn  up  with  mod- 
land,  came  out  against  the  Reformed ;  but  eration  and  care.  The  princes  perceived 
Reghta  and  BiUicanu*  espoused  their  cause,  their  agreement  in  all  essential  points,  and 
In  1528,  Luther  published  his  most  method-  were  disposed  to  admit  the  Reformed  to  the 
kal  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  a  Confes*  league.  But  Luther  and  Melancthan  op- 
aion  of  faith  respecting  the  Lord's  Sapper :  poMd  it,  and  prevailed.  Philip  however, 
to  which  both  ^colampadius  and  Zwingle  landgrave  of  Hesse,  entered  into  a  league 
replied;  the  latter  in  a  long  and  elaborate  with  the  Reformed  for  mutual  defence  anmst 
work,  addressed  to  John  elector  of  Saxony  the  papists.  And  Strasburg,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  PhiUp  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Bucer  also  and  Bern  formed  an  alliance  for  the  same 
replied  to  it.  And  CBcolampaduu  wrote  to  purpose,  for  fifteen  years.  In  this  year,  Me* 
JacUncthon,  requesting  him  to  use  efforts  laiuthon  published  his  testimonies  from  the 
for  moderating  the  hostility  of  the  Lutherans  fathers  in  favour  of  the  real  presence  ;  and 
towards  the  Reformed,  who  only  claimed  (Eco/ainpaiittM  replied  elaborately  in  the  form 
toleration  and  brotherly  affection.  In  1629,  of  a  dialogue.  In  1531,  Zwingle  and  (Eeo- 
ieveral  letters  passed  between  (EcoUmpadA-  lampadiue  both  died ;  and  the  Reformed 
u$  and  Melancthan.  The  Strasburgers  and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  these  two  great  men, 
Erasmus  also  exchanged  polemic  letters  on  and  pressed  with  danger  from  the  papists, 
the  doctrine.  In  Septeniber  of  this  year,  against  whom  their  Lutheran  brethren  would 
Philip  landmve  of  Hesse,  invited  the  Lu-  not  befriend  them  so  long  as  they  denied  the 
theran  and  Reformed  champions  to  a  friend-  real  presence,  began  to  waver  and  try  to 
ly  conference  at  Marpurg.  The  Lutherans  swallow  the  Lutheran  creed.  Bucer  led  the 
reluctantly  attended,  being  resolved  not  to  way ;  and  the  Strasburffers  followed  him. 
make  peace  with  those  who  should  deny  the  The  controversy  subsidod  ih  a  great  meaa- 
real  presence,  and  despairing  of  convincing  ure.  Yet  the  Swiss  and  numerous  others 
the  Reformed  on  that  subject.  Luther ^  Me-  continued  to  deny  the  real  corporeal  pree- 
lancthon^  and  Justus  JonaSf  from  Saxony,  ence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  This  con- 
Andrew  Osiander  of  Nuremberg,  Brentius  troversy  it  was,  produced  the  division  of  the 
of  Halle  in  Swabia,  and  Stephen  Agricola  of  Protestants  into  the  two  great  bodies  of  Lh- 
Augsburg,  were  present,  on  the  side  of  the  therans  and  Reformed.  See,  for  the  facts 
Luuierans.  On  the  side  of  the  Reformed,  here  condensed,  the  authors  mentioned  at 
Zwingle,  (EeolampadiuSf  Bucer  and  Hedioy  the  beginning  of  this  note,  and  Schroeckh^t 
attended  without  hesitation.  In  the  discus-  Kirchengeschichte  seit  der  Reformation,  vol. 
aion,  Luther  and  GBcolampadius  were  pitted  i.,  p.  351,  dec.,  and  p.  420,  dec. — TV.] 
against  each  other ;  and  also  Zwingle  and  Me-  (46)  Such  insurrections  of  the  peasants 
lancthon.  They  agreed  perfectly,  on  fourteen  had  been  very  common,  before  the  times  of 
essential  articles  of  faith;  but  could  not  agree  Luther;  as  appears  from  numerous  exam- 
respectine  the  real  presence.  The  landgrave  pies.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Ghronicon 
wished  them,  nevertheless,  to  view  each  Danicum, published  by /o.Pd.  a  XtKiinoiLr, 
other  as  brethren.  Zwingle  and  his  friends  Reliquar.  Manuscriptor.  tom.  ix.,  p.  69,  caUs 
heartily  consented ;  but  LuM^  refused.  In  them  the  common  evil  {commune  nudum), 
Noveinber  of  this  year,  the  Lutheran  sutes  See  also  p.  80  and  133.  This  will  not  ap- 
entered  into  an  alliance,  called  the  league  of  pear  strange,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
Smalcald ;  but  refused  to  admit  the  Stras-  condition  of  the  peasants  in  most  places, 
burgers  and  the  other  Reformed  cities  and  was  mnch  more  insupportable  than  at  the 
states  into  it.  In  1530,  the  Lutherans,  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  oppression  of 
Strasburffers,  and  also  Zwingle,  severally  many  of  the  barons,  prior  to  the  reformation, 
piesented  confeaakms  of  their  £iith  to  the  was  really  intolerable.    [Id  atny  placeethe 
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deieriptions  engaged  in  it ;  some  were  fiumtics,  others  vicious  and  idle 
pers(His  «dlured  by  the  hope  of  living  comfortably  on  the  fruits  of  other 
people's  labour.  This  sedition,  at  its  commencement^  was  altogether  of  a 
civil  nature ;  as  appears  from  the  paper  published  by  them  :  for  these  peas- 
ants only  wished  to  be  relieved  of  some  part  of  their  burdens,  and  to  enjoy 
greater  freedom.  Respecting  religion,  there  was  no  great  dispute.  But 
when  the  fimatie  Thomas  Munxer,  who  had  before  deceived  several  by  his 
fictidous  visions  and  dreams,  and  some  other  persons  of  a  similar  charac« 
ter,  had  joined  this  irritated  multitude,  from  being  a  civil  commotion,  it 
became,  especially  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  a  religious  or  holy  war. 
The  sentiments  however  of  this  dissolute  and  infuriate  rabble  were  very 
different.  Some  demanded  an  unintelligible  freedom  from  law,  and  the 
abrogation  of  all  lordships ;  others  only  wished  to  have  their  taxes  and 
their  burdens  as  citizens  made  lighter ;  others  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  new  and  perfectly  pure  church,  and  pretended  to  be  inspired ;  and 
others  again  were  hurried  away  by  their  passions  and  their  hatred  of  the 
magistrates,  but  without  having  any  very  definite  object  in  view.  Hence, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  misunderstood  Luiher^s 
doctrine  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  run 
wild,  yet  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Luiher*s  doo- 
trines  all  the  blame  of  this  phrensy.  Indeed  LtUher  himself  sufficiently  re- 
futed this  calumny,  by  publishing  books  expressly  against  this  turbulent 
faction.  The  storm  subsided,  af^er  the  unfortunate  battle  of  the  peasants 
with  the  army  of  the  Grerman  princes,  at  Mulhausen  A.D.  1525,  in 
which  Munxer  was  taken  prisoner  and  subjected  to  capital  punishment.(47) 

peasants  were  treated  as  slaves  or  serfs,  and  commenced  in  the  year  1624,  and  in  Swabit, 

bought  and  sold  with  the  lands  to  which  they  where  some  sabjects  of  the  spiritual  princes, 

were  attached.     And  the  landlords,  the  bar-  civil  dukes,  and  nobles,  complained  of  their 

ons,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests,  were  sren-  heavy  burdens  and  feudal  services,  and  de- 

erally  disposed  to  oppress  and  grind  weir  manded  a  relaxation.     Their  lords  repulsed 

tenants  to  the  utmost.     Hence  they  were  them  harshly,  cast  some  of  them  into  prison, 

perpetuallv  rebelling,  in  one  place  and  an-  and  even  put  some  to  death.     This  enkin- 

other.     Thus  A.D.  1492,   the  Netheriand  died  their  rage;  and  presently  a  host  of 

peasantry  appeared  in  arms,  to  the  number  peasants  were  to  be  seen  in   Swabia  and 

of  6000 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  there  Franconia,  who  roamed  from  one  district  to 

was  an  insurrection  against  the  abbot  of  another,  and  united  the  disaffected  to  their 

Kempten  in  Swabia.     In  the  bishopric  of  standard.     Their  rulers  now  gave  them  kind 

Spire,  there  was  another  in  1503 ;  and  one  words :  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  they  refused 

at  WHtemburff,  in  1514.     The  next  year,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  till  certain  articles 

there  was  one  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  were  conceded  to  them.    Among  these,  the 

which  2000  peasants  were  'slain.     It  spread  first  was,  the  right  of  electing  their  owb 

into  Hungary  and  some  other  countries,  400  preachers.     And  this  was  the  only  article 

«f  the  nobility  an4  gentry  were  butchered  by  that  related  to  religion.     They  wished  for 

the  insurgents ;  and  the  whole  number  th^  preachers,  who  would  have  no  respect  of 

?erished  on  both  sides,  was  estimated  at  persons.     Yet  they  afterwards  dropped  this 

0,000.     In  1517,  there  was  another  on  the  demand.    They  demanded,  further,  the  ab- 

borders  of  Austria  and  Croatia.     See  Seek-  olition  of  personal  slavery.    The  tithe  of  pro* 

endmrf*M  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.  duce  they  were  willing  to  pay ;  but  it  must 

ii.,  sec.  1. — 7r.]  go  to  the  support  of  the  preachers  and  the 

(47)  Peter  GnodaUuMt  Hiflioria  de  sedi-  poor,  and  to  promote  the  public  interests  of 

tione  repentina  viilgi,  praecipue  rusticonim  the  people  and  the  counby.     From  the  tithe 

A.D.  1525,  tempore  verno,  per  universam  of  cattle,  or  the  lesser  tithe,  they  demanded 

fere  Germaniam  ezorta ;  Basil,  1(770,  8vo.  to  be  made  free.     They  also  demanded,  that 

ISee  also  Em.  Saiom.  Cyprian'a  additions  hunting  and  fishing  should  be  free  in  the  pntH 

to  TenzeVs  Historia  Rerormat.,  tool  ii.,  p.  lie  forests,  seas,  and  rivers ;  and  the  cutting 

^l«  .dec    [This  torn— tioaof  the  peasants  af  timber  lik«wise ;  sad  (eqvired  a  dimiuh 
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§  33.  When  this  alarming  insurrection  was  at  its  height,  Frederic  die 
Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  closed  life  A.D.  1525.  While  he  lived  he  had 
been  a  kind  mediator  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  Lui£ktr  ;  nor  would 
he  give  up  the  hope,  that  a  righteous  and  honourable  peace  mi^t  final- 
ly be  established  between  the  contending  parties,  without  the  formation 
of  separate  communities  under  different  regulations.  Hence  he  did  not 
thwart,  but  even  favoured  Luther* $  designs  of  purifying  and  reforming  the 
church ;  yet  he  took  little  pains  to  organize  and  regulate  the  churches  in 
his  territories.  John  his  brother  and  successor,  was  of  a  very  different 
character.  Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Luiher^s  doctrines,  and 
clearly  perceiving  that  either  those  doctrines  must  be  sacrificed  or  the  pa. 
pal  authority  be  discarded,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  entire  jurisdiction  in 
religious  matters;  and  had  no  hesitation  to  establish  and  organize  a 
church  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  pontiff.  He  therefore  caused 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  churchei, 
the  form  and  mode  of  public  worship,  the  official  duties  and  the  salaries 
of  the  clergy,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  to 
be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Phil^  Melanethony  and  to  be  promulgated  in 

tion  of  die  penonal  services  to  he  rendered  ta,^  sec.  z.,  p.  218,  dtc.,  and  P^tUMW»  Bey- 
to  their  landlords ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  traffe,  vol.  v.,  p.  136,  410.)  He  wished  to 
fines  and  penalties  imposed,  dec.  At  the  abou^  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  all  sub- 
same  time,  they  declared  that  they  would  ordination,  and  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
withdraw  their  demands,  and  return  to  obo-  in  socieW ;  and  he  believed,  that  Christ  him- 
dience  to  their  lords,  if  it  could  be  shown  self  would  soon  come  and  set  up  the  heavenly 
that  their  demands  were  unreasonable  ;  for  Jerusalem  on  the  earth,  in  which  there  would 
they  were  not  insensible,  that  the  scriptures  be  no  civil  laws,  no  penalties,  no  burdens  im- 
required  obedience  to  magistrates.  (See  posed,  dec.  As  he  met  with  resistance  geik- 
their  own  statement  of  their  grievances,  in  erally,  in  Skzony,  he  travelled  over  Thorin- 
Lulher's  works,  ed.  Jena,  1580,  vol.  iii.,  folio  sia,  Franconia,  and  Swabia,  as  far  as  the 
111,  followed  by  Luther**  comments  and  ex-  boundaries  of  Switzerland ;  and  he  blew  the 
hortations  to  the  peasants. — TV.)  They  fire  of  insurrection  every  where  by  his  influ- 
named  Luther  for  their  arbiter ;  and  he  en-  ence,  until  it  finally  burst  into  a  flame. — 
deavoured  to  enlighten  them,  by  his  sermons  Schl,  Meeting  opposition  at  the  sooth,  he 
and  writings.  But  the  rulers  themselves  returned  to  the  north  and  headed  the  insur- 
were  the  cause  of  the  spread  and  prevalence  sents  of  Thuringia,  hoping  for  co-operation 
of  the  insuhection.  Fair  promises  were  from  those  of  Swabia.  But  the  Swabian  in* 
made  to  such  as  would  lay  dovm  their  arms ;  sur^nts  were  attacked  and  slaughtered  in 
but  the  promises  were  not  fulfilled ;  nav,  their  several  camps,  to  the  number,  it  is  said, 
many  were  violently  seized,  and  put  to  death,  of  70,000.  In  the  mean  time,  those  of  Thu- 
In  this  state  of  thinss,  fanatics  came  among  rinffia,  to  the  number  of  8000,  were  assem- 
them,  and  prompted  the  irritated  multitude  bled  at  Mulhausen,  with  Munzer  for  their 
to  renew  their  fvst  demand,  to  aim  hiffher,  prophet  and  leader.  The  neighbouring 
and  to  wage  war  against  the  clergy  and  no-  princes  offered  them  capitulation,  which  they 
bility  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  most  refused,  relying  on  the  assurance  of  Munzer 
prominent  of  uese  fanatics  were  Thcmaa  that  God  would  miraculously  destroy  their 
MunzeTy  and  one  Pfeiffery  a  renouncing  Pr«-  adversaries,  and  preserve  them.  In  the  bat- 
monstratensian  monk.  Munzer  was  a  friend  tie,  4000  of  the  peasants  (some  say  mors) 
of  those  visionaries,  Nicholas  Stork,  Mark  were  slain.  Munzer  and  Pfeiffer  were  ta- 
Stubnery  and  Martin  CellariuSy  who  had  ken  and  beheaded.  Thus  ei^ed  this  war  of 
commenced  the  disturbances  at  Wittemberg  the  peasants,  in  the  summer  of  1525 ;  in 
under  the  patronage  of  Carolottadty  but  who  which,  according  to  some,  near  130,000  per- 
were  expelled  from  Wittemberg  on  Lather* s  sons  lost  their  lives.  See  Seckendor/y  0>iii- 
retum  thither  from  Wartborg.  He  had  been  ment.  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.  ii.,  sec.  i.,  dec. 
a  preacher  at  Zwickau  and  at  Altstadt,  and  Sckroukhy  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
had  clearly  shown,  by  his  writings  and  his  vol.  i.,  p.  339,  du;.,  and  Arnold's  JCirehen- 
•ermons,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Lm-  und  Ketzer  Historie,  pt.  ii.,  b.  zvl,  c.  iL, 
tker's  ivfomiAtioiL    (See  Lauekar'a  StnmuiP  vol.  i,  p.  6S6-430,  dL  1741.— TV.] 
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^    it  1527  by  his  deputies :  and  he  likewise  took  care  that  pioas  and 

cainpetent  teachers  should  be  placed  over  all  the  churches,  and  that  un- 
Mitable  ones  should  be  excluded.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  tho 
other  princes  and  states  of  Germany  that  had  cast  off  the  dominion  oi  the 
Roman  pontiff;  so  that  nearly  the  same  institutions  as  he  had  introduced, 
were  adopted  by  them.  This  prince  may  therefore  not  improperly  be  con- 
sidered the  second  parent  and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  since  he 
it  was,  who  gave  it  salutary  regulations  and  the  supports  of  law,  and  sep- 
arated it  wholly  from  the  Romish  church.  But  it  was  from  the  times  of 
this  elector  John,  that  the  dissensions  of  the  German  princes  in  regard  to 
xeligious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  had  their  commencement,  having  previ- 
ously been  very  slight.  The  prudence  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  had  kept 
their  minds  under  restraint,  and  in  a  good  degree  united.  But  when  the 
tarious  proceedings  of  John  made  it  obvious,  that  he  designed  to  separate 
Uie  churches  of  iSs  territory  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome,  instcmtly 
the  minds  of  the  princes  which  had  heretofore  moved  in  tolerable  harmony, 
Iteoame  at  variance,  some  adhering  strongly  to  the  old  religion  of  their 
Hkthers,  and  odiers  embracing  cordially  the  reformed  religion. 

§  23.  The  patrons  of  the  old  religion,  without  much  disguise,  consulted 
together  respecting  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  Lutheran  party  by  force 
and  arms.  And  they  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  their  plans  into  oper- 
ation, if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  The 
leading  men  among  those  that  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  perceiving 
the  designs  of  the  other  party,  began  also  to  consult  together  about  form, 
ing  an  alliance  among  themselves.(48)  The  diet  of  Spire  in  1626,  at 
which  Ferdinand  the  emperor's  brother  presided,  had  a  more  favourable 
issue  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  emperor  by  his  envoys,  re- 
quired  that  all  contentions  respecting  religious  subjects  should  cease,  and 
^t  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  and  his  associates  should  be  con- 
&rmed.  But  many  of  the  princes  declared  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
carry  this  edict  into  operation,  or  to  pass  any  definite  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  a  general  council  duly  assemble  should  have  examined  and 
judged  the  case  ;  for  to  such  a  body  it  pertained,  to  take  the  cognizance  of 
Buch  matters.  This  sentiment  prevailed,  after  long  and  various  discus- 
sions ;  and  a  unanimous  resolve  was  passed,  that  a  petition  should  be  pre* 
sented  to  the  emperor,  urging  him  to  ckW  a  free  council  without  delay ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  manage  the 
Yeligious  concerns  of  his  own  territorv  in  the  manner  he  saw  fit,  yet  under 
«i  due  sense  of  his  accountability  to  (jod  and  to  the  emperor,  for  the  course 
he  might  pursue. 

^  24.  Nothing  could  have  taken  place  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of 

(48)  ffhe  war  of  the  peasants  had  caused  ramberg  to  mtet  tbem  at  Totgtn  for  snck  a 

repeated  oonsnilations  between  tke  neigh*  consultation.     The  senate  exensed  ilself ; 

bonring  princes.    And  when  thQ  danger  from  but  the  two  princes  met  on  the  4tb  of  May, 

that  source  bem  to  diminish,  the  incUcations  and  entered  mto  an  alliance  for  mutual  de- 

of  «  combination  among  the  Catholic  prin-  fence,  much  the  same  as  the  league  of  Smal- 

iees  under  the  countenance  of  the  emperor,  cald  a  few  years  after.    They  also  invited 

ted  the  Lutheran  princes  and  states  to  bold  other  Lutheran  states,  to  come  into  this  al- 

eorrespondence   and   conventions,   and  at  liance ;  which  was  renewed  at  Magdeburg, 

length  t6  form  alliances.    In  the  winter  of  on  the  ISth  of  June  of  the  same  year.    Sea 

152S,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  land-  Sedbmior/,  Comment  de  Lutheranismo,  lib. 

grave  «f  Hesse,  invited  Ibe  senate  of  Nu-  ii.,  (  15,  addit.  iL — TVv] 
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thoee  who  deemed  a  religious  reformatioii  neceflBarv  than  this 
For  the  emperor  was  so  occupied  and  perplexed  with  his  Frettch»  Spanialiy 
and  Italian  a&irs,  that  during  several  years,  he  could  not  give  much  at. 
tention  to  the  affiiirs  of  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  difficult  suliject  of 
religion.     And  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  something  &vourable  to  the  pon- 
tifical interests,  during  the  relieious  disputes  in  Germany,  he  doubtless 
lacked  the  inclination.     For  the  Roman  pontiff  ClemeiU  VII.,  after  Ftamdi 
I.  the  king  of  France  had  been  vanquished,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  and  the  Vene- 
tians against  him :  and  this  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of  Charles^  that  he 
abolished  the  pontifical  authority  throughout  Spain,  made  war  upon  the 
pope  in  Italy,  captured  the  city  of  Rome  in  1527,  by  his  general  Charles 
of  Bourbonj  besieged  the  pontiff  himself  in  the  casUe  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
permitted  him  to  be  treated  with  much  personal  abuse  and  indignity.(49) 
The  professors  of  the  reformed  relimon  therefore,  improved  this  opportUi. 
nity  and  [the  liberty  given  by]  the  edict  of  Spire,  with  great  advantage,  i(W 
strengthening  and  extending  their  cause.     &[>me  whom  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment had  hitherto  restrained  from  attempting  any  innovations,  now  un- 
hesitatingly banished  the  old  superstition  from  their  territories,  and  caused 
such  a  system  of  religion  and  such  forms  of  worship  to  be  introduced  as 
had  been  adopted  in  Saxony.     Others,  though  they  did  not  themselves  at- 
tempt anything  i^ainst  the  papal  interests,  yet  gave  no  molestation  to 
such  as  persuaded  their  people  to  renounce  the  pontiff;  nor  did  they  op- 
pose the  assembling  in  private  of  such  as  had  withdrawn  from  his  allegi- 
ance.    And  all  those  in  Germany  who  had  before  rejected  the  Romish  au- 
thority, now  carefully  employed  the  liberty  afforded  them,  to  strengthen 
their  cause,  and  to  regulate  properly  their  religious  afiairs.    During  this 
period,  Luther  and  his  associates,  especially  those  who  resided  with  hjm  at 
Wittemberg,  by  their  writings,  their  preaching,  their  admonitions,  and 
their  refutations,  added  courage  to  the  irresolute,  and  imparted  light  and 
animation  to  all.(50) 

(49)  [See  Wm.  RoberUofCa  Historr  of  the  saliriet  of  til.  They  were  tiso  to  ap- 
the  rei^  of  the  emperor  Charies  V.,  toI.  ii.,  point  toperintendents  ;  who  were  to  be 
(book  IV.).  Jo.  Sleidan*M  Commentar.  de  competent  clergymen,  commissioned  to  ez- 
•utn  relig.  et  reipubL,  lib.  iv.,  and  others,  amine  all  young  ministerB,  and  to  watch 
— Sdd.]  over  the  clergy  wid^n  certain  limits,  to  ad- 

(50)  [It  was  in  this  interval,  or  fVomA.D.  monish  the  mifaithful,  and  if  tbey  did  not 
152S,  tlttt  the  elector  of  Saxony  caused  the  reform,  to  report  them  to  the  civil  authori- 
noted  visitation  of  the  churches  throughout  ties,  that  the  sovereign  miffht  call  them  to 
his  dominions.  Luther  being  sick,  Melanc-  account  or  dismiss  them  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
than  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  civilians  visiters  were  also  to  see  that  schools  were 
drew  up  the  institictions  to  the  visiters,  set  up  in  all  the  parishes,  and  provided  with 
The  electOT*s  territories  were  divided  into  competent  teachers  ;  to  assign  the  salaries 
four  districts,  and  difierent  sets  of  visiters  of  the  masters  ;  and  to  prescribe  rules  and 
appointed  for  each,  consisting  of  one  or  two  regulations  for  the  schools.  They  were  di- 
ciergyroen  and  three  or  more  civilians.  Lu-  rected,  not  to  spare  the  vicious  and  profli- 
tker  was  the  clerical  visiter  for  Saxony  prop-  sate  ;  but  to  deal  temkriv  with  the  ignorant, 
er ;  and  Melaneihon,  was  a  visiter  for  Mis-  3ie  aged,  and  infirm,  and  such  as  laboured 
nia.  The  visiters  were  to  take  account  of  \roder  honest  prejudices.  They  must  cause 
the  state  of  all  the  parishes,  monasteries,  the  true  faith,  and  sound  practical  religion 
■chools  and  cathedrals.  They  were  to  ex-  to  be  every  where  preach^ :  and  if  Uiey 
amine  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  found  any,  that  conscientiously  desired  other 
the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  school  teachers ;  preaching,  they  were  to  afford  them  every 
with  power  to  remove  improper  men,  to  sup-  tadlitjr  to  remove  to  places  where  they  could 
ity  vacancies,  and  to  assi^  and  regulate  enjoy  it.    Similar  viaitaUoas  were  institntsd 

Vol.  III.— P 
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4  25.  This  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the  second  diet  of  Spire  in 
1629,  which  the  emperor  called  in  the  spring,  after  settling  in  some  meas- 
lire  the  disquieted  affairs  of  his  empire,  and  coming  to  a  compromise  with 
the  pontiff  Clemeni  VII.  For  a  decree  was  passed  by  a  major  vote,  by 
which  the  power  granted  three  years  before  to  every  prince  to  regulate 
religious  matters  in  his  own  territories  as  he  saw  fit  untU  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council,  was  revoked ;  and  all  changes  in  the  public  religion  were 
declared  to  be  unlawful,  until  the  decision  of  the  council  should  take  place. 
This  decree  could  not  fail  to  appear  grievous  and  insupportable  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  other  patrons  of  the 
reformation.  For  no  one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
promises  of  a  council  to  be  soon  assembled,  were  intended  only  to  sooth 
their  feelings ;  and  that  any  thing  could  be  sooner  obtained  of  the  Roman 
pontiff^  than  a  legitimate  and  free  council.  Therefore,  when  they  found 
that  their  arguments  and  reasonings  made  no  impression  upon  Ferdinand^ 
the  emperor's  brother  who  presided  in  the  diet,  cuid  upon  the  adherents  to 
the  old  religion,  who  were  guided  by  the  pontifical  legate ;  they  publicly 
remonstrated  against  this  decree,  or  in  the  language  of  the  jurists,  they 
protested  against  it,  on  the  1 9th  of  AprU,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and 
to  a  future  council.  Hence  originated  the  name  of  ProiestarUs,  borne 
from  this  time  onward  by  those  who  forsook  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
]>ontifF.(51) 

§  26.  The  protectors  of  the  reformed  churches,  or  the  Protestant  prin- 
ces as  they  were  called,  immediately  despatched  envoys  to  the  emperor, 
then  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  stand  they 
had  taken  at  the  diet  of  Spire.  But  these  envoys,  fulfilling  their  commis- 
sion in  a  manly  style,  and  daring  to  manifest  the  same  firmness  as  those 
who  sent  them,  were  put  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  were 
held  in  that  situation  for  a  number  of  days.  The  princes  anxious  for  the 
reformation,  on  learning  this  fact,  concluded  that  their  own  safety  depended 
wholly  on  their  union  and  their  power  to  defend  themselves ;  and  therefore 
they  held  several  conventions  at  Rothach,  Schwabach,  Nuremberg,  Smal- 
cald,  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  closer  al- 

by  other  Lutheran  princes.  On  his  return  to  every  impartial  judge.  For  they  believed, 
fifom  this  visitation,  Lather  was  so  impressed  that  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  diet  could  de- 
with  the  iffiiorance  of  both  the  clergy  and  cide  a  secular  question,  but  not  a  spiritual 
laity,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  that  ho  or  religious  question.  They  appealea  to  the 
sat  down  to  write  his  catechisms  for  their  emperor,  not  as  recognising  him  as  their 
use.  See  an  account  of  this  visitation  in  judge  in  a  matter  of  religion,  but  merely 
8eckendorf*M  Conmient.  de  Lutheranis.,  lib.  that  he  might  allow  their  appeal  to  a  coun- 
ii.,  ^  36,  37,  p.  100-108.— TV.]  cil  to  be  valid.  And  they  subjoined  the  ap- 
(51)  [The  princes  and  states  which  joined  peal  to  a  council,  because,  according  to  the 
in  this  protest,  were,  the  elector  John  of  ecclesiastical  law  of  Germany,  religious  con- 
Saxony,  the  margrave  George  of  Brandon-  troversies  are  not  to  be  decided  by  de- 
burg,  Onolzbach  and  Culml^ch,  the  dukes  crees  of  a  diet,  but  by  a  national  council. 
Emtst  and  FrancU  of  Luneburg,  the  land-  We  may  also  here  remaric,  that  this  was  not 
grave  PkiUp  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang  prince  of  the  firtt  protest ;  but  that  in  the  year  1623, 
Anhalt ;  and  fourteen  imperial  cities,  name-  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of 
ly,  Stroiburg^  Uhn,  Nuremberg^  Conttance^  Saxony,  and  the  evangelical  dukes,  and  im- 
lUutlingent  Windtheim^  Memmingenj  lAn-  perial  cities,  protested  against  the  decree 
dau,  Aemptent  Heilbron,  ItnUt  Weissen-  of  the  diet.  See  Dr.  WaldCg  Diss.  His- 
hwrg^  Nordlingen^  and  St.  OaU.  They  ap-  torica  de  liberis  imperii  civitatibus  a  pace 
petled  to  the  emperor,  to  a  future  general  or  religionis  nunquam  exclofis,  Getting.,  175(^ 
nee  council  of  the  Gennan  natioD,  and  lastly  4to. — Sehl.'} 
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liance  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  nothing  definite 
was  agreed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  their  opinicMis  and 
views.(52) 

§  27.  Among  the  hinderances  to  a  cordial  union  among  those  who 
withdrew  from  the  Romish  church,  the  greatest  was  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Saxon  and  Helvetic  reformers,  respecting  the  Lord's  upper. 
Hence  in  order  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  close,  PJuUp  landgrave  of  Hes- 
se, appointed  a  conference  between  Ltdher  and  Zwingle  and  some  other 
principal  doctors  of  both  parties,  to  be  held  at  Marpurg  in  1529,  with  a  view 
to  a  compromise.  But  this  truly  magnanimous  prince f  as  he  was  properly 
styled,  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  The  assembled  theologians 
disputed  in  presence  of  the  landgrave,  four  days,  or  from  the  first  day  of 
October  till  the  fourth,  and  particularly  Luther  with  CScolampadiuSf  and 
Melancihon  with  Zwingle,  on  the  various  allegations  against  the  Helvetians. 
For  Zwingle  was  regarded  by  the  Saxons,  as  not  only  teaching  falsely  re- 
specting the  Lord's  supper,  but  as  holding  erroneous  views  respecting  die 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  the  efficcu^y  of  the  divine  word,  original  sin,  and 
some  other  subjects.  Zwingle  and  his  companions  replied  to  these  accu- 
sations, in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Luther  in  regard  to  most  of  them. 
But  the  disagreement  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  could  not  be  at  all  re- 
moved, both  parties  firmly  persisting  in  their  respective  opinions. (53) 
The  only  advantage  therefore  derived  from  the  conference,  was,  that  the 
parties  entered  into  a  kind  of  truce,  and  depended  on  Grod  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  time  to  heal  the  dissension. 

§  28.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  which  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  were  preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  coming  into  Grermany,  and  intended  to  examine  and 
decide  the  controversies  respecting  religion,  at  the  diet  to  be  held  at  Augs- 
burg. For  the  emperor,  after  learning  the  opinions  of  wise  men  respect, 
ing  the  momentous  business,  had  become  softened  down  in  his  feelings, 
and  had  laboured  with  great  earnestness,  first  at  Bologna,  to  persuade  &e 
pontiff  of  the  necessity  of  calling  a  council.  But  being  utterly  unable  to 
prevail,  and  the  pontiff  urging,  in  return,  that  it  was  the  emperor's  duty  to 
succour  the  church,  and  to  punish  without  delay  the  perverse  faction  of 
the  heretics ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unjust,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  imperial  laws  of  Grermany,  to  condemn  worthy  citizens  un- 
heard, and  to  make  war  upon  them.     At  that  time  there  was  not  extant 

(52)  See  CkriMt.  Aug.  Salig^  History  of  ria,  part  ii.,  p.  73,  dec.  [See  above,  p. 
the  Aagsborg  Confession ;  written  in  6er-  37,  note  (45).  HoipinuaCt  Histonr  cod> 
man,  torn,  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  128,  bnt  tains,  (pt.  ii.,  page  123,  &c.,  ed.  GreneTi, 
especially,  Jo.  Joach  Miiuler't  Historie  TOn  1681),  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
der  Evangelischen  Stande  Protestation  ge-  ence,  by  Rodolph  Collin^  a  schoolmaster  of 
gen  den  Speyerschen  Reichsabschied  Ton  Zurich  who  attended  Zwingle  to  Marpoig, 
1529,  Appellation,  Ax.,  Jena,  1705,  4to.  took  minutes  of  all  the  discussions,  and  then 

(53)  Vol.  Em.  LxMcher'a  Historia  mo-  filled  them  out  into  a  regular  account ;  Uke- 
tuum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformatos,  tom.  wise,  accounts  of  this  conference,  given  in 
L,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ▼>•>?•  143,  6lc.  Henry  Bid-  private  letters  to  their  friends,  by  MelanC' 
linger* s  Historia  Colloquii  Marpurgensis,  in  thon,  (p.  132  and  134),  by  Luther,  (p.  135^ 
Jo.  Cemr.  Fueslin's  Beytragen  zur  Schweit-  by  (EcoLampadiut,  (p.  137),  and  hy  Bueet, 
zer.  Reformat.  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156 ;  (p.  138) :  also  a  reply  of  the  ministers  of 
dso  Fuulin'M  Preface,  p.  80.  Abrak.  Seul-  Zurich  A.D.  1544,  to  false  reptfite  leeptet* 
tetmSf  Annates  Reformat,  ad  ann.   1529.  ing  the  confeseDce. — TV.] 

Utidolfk  Ho9pmmk*s  Historia  Sscramwitt- 
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any  good  foiumla  of  the  religion  professed  bj  DtAer  and  his  friends,  from 
wludi  might  be  learned  clearly  what  were  their  views  on  religious  subjectSy 
and  what  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontifis ;  and  as 
the  approaching  solemn  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  rendered  such 
a  paper  exceedingly  necessary,  John  the  elector  of  Saxony  directed  Luther 
and  some  other  of  the  most  eminent  doctors,  to  draw  up  a  brief  summary 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  Luther  conceived  that  the 
seventeen  artides  agreed  to  in  the  convention  at  Schwabach,  in  the  year 
1529,  were  sufficient ;  and  accordingly  he  exhibited  them  to  the  elector  at 
Torgau;  whence  they  were  called  the  Articles  of  To/^au.(54)  From 
these  articles  as  the  basis,  Philip  Melancthon,  by  ordier  and  authority  of 
the  princes,  drew  up  and  put  into  more  free  and  agreeable  language,  part- 
ly at  Coburg  and  partly  at  Augsburg,  holding  consultation  all  the  while 
with  Luther^  that  confession  of  faith  which  is  called  the  Augsburg  CovtfessUm. 
§  29.  During  these  transactions,  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe, 
on  which  the  light  of  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther  did  not  shed  its 
radiance,  and  likewise  animate  with  the  hope  of  regaining  its  liberty. 
Some  of  the  more  important  countries,  also,  had  now  openly  rejected  the 
Romish  institutions  and  proscriptions.  The  Romish  bishop  therefore  had 
sufficient  reason,  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  necessity  of  hastening 
the  destruction  of  the  factious  people,  and  to  fear  the  overthrow  of  his 
whole  empire.  Not  long  afler  the  commencement  of  Luther^s  attack  upon 
the  Romish  church,  Olaus  Petri  a  disciple  of  Lulher^  first  imbued  the 
Swedes  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  efforts  were  nobly  seconded 
by  Crustavus  Vasa^  whom  the  Swedes,  afler  expelling  Christiem  king  of 
Denmark,  had  created  king  [A.D.  1523-1561],  and  who  was  a  heroic 
prince,  and  very  zealous  for  the  public  good.  He  had  been  in  exile  while 
Christiem  was  laying  waste  his  country,  and  had  acquired  at  Lubec  some 
knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  he  considered  not  only  as  the 
,  tine  religion  of  the  scriptures,  but  edso  as  salutary  for  Sweden  in  its  pres* 
drt  state.  That  he  might  not  appear  to  do  any  thing  rashly,  while  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  distracted  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new, 
and  not  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  he  deter* 
mined  to  proceed  gradually  and  with  caution.  He  therefore  first  invited 
learned  men  from  Germany  who  were  competent  teachers,  and  directed 
them  to  instruct  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  caused  the 
holy  scriptures  as  translated  by  Olaus  Petriy  to  be  published  and  dissemi- 
nated. He  next,  in  the  year  1526,  directed  this  translator  of  the  Swedish 
Bible,  to  hold  a  public  discussion  on  religious  subjects  at  Upsal,  with  Peter 
GaOiuSj  a  strenuous  defender  of  popery.  And  Gcdluts  being  vanquished 
in  the  discussion,  he  at  length  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westeras, 
A.D.  1627,  so  powerfully  and  judiciously  recommended  the  reformed  re- 
ligion of  Luther  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  that,  afler  long  dis- 
cussions  and  strenuous  opposition  from  the  bishops,  it  was  harmoniously 
decreed,  that  the  reformed  religion  should  be  introduced.  This  decision 
was  the  effect  especially,  of  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  the  king ;  who 

'    (54)  See   Ckritt,  August.  HeutnanfCa  the  reformation  and  of  the  Aagsboj^Con- 

Diw.  de  lenitate  AogasUnsB  Confess,  in  the  fession.     [For  instance,  Jo.  Geo.  Waleh^t 

Sylloge  Dissert.  Theologicar.,  torn,  i.,  p.  Introductio  in  Libros  Eecles.  Luth.  symbd- 

14»  Ac.    Jo.  Joaeh.  MuOer^M  Historia  Pro-  icos,  hi),  i.,  c  ill,  ^  «-9.— TV.] 
tastitionis ;   and  most  of  the  historians  of 
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declared  publicly,  that  he  would  rather  resign  his  crown  and  retire  from 
the  kingdom,  than  rule  over  a  people  subjected  to  the  lawt  and  the  author* 
ity  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  more  obedient  to  their  bishops  than  to  their 
king. (55)  From  this  time  onward  therefore,  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro« 
man  pontics  among  the  Swedes  was  entirely  prostrate. 

§  30U  CArtf^ianll.,  commonly  called  C^mtzem,  king  of  Denmark  [A.D* 
1513-1523],  who  was,  cither  from  natural  temperament  or  from  the  infla* 
ence  of  bad  counsels,  an  oppressive  and  cruel  monarch,  endeavoured  to  inu 
hue  the  Danes  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion  as  early  as  the 
year  1521.  For  he  first  invited  Martin  Reynhardj  a  disciple  of  Carolostadtf 
from  Saxony  in  the  year  1520,  and  made  him  professor  of  theology  at  Co. 
penhagen ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  kingdom  in  1521,  he  invited  Caroiostadi 
himseU'  to  Denmark ;  who  however  soon  returned  to  Grermany.  The  king 
even  invited  LtUher  to  come  to  Denmark,  but  without  success ;  and  he 
adopted  other  measures,  calculated  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  his  territories.  But  in  all  this,  ChrisHem  was  not  actuated  hf 
zeal  for  true  religion,  but  by  the  desire  of  increasing  his  own  power  ana 
grandeur.  At  least,  it  seems  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  he  patronised 
the  Lutheran  religion  in  order  to  obtain  by  it  absolute  dominion,  and  to 
wrest  from  the  bishops  their  possessions  and  their  power. (56)  But  his 
projects  were  unsuccessful.  For  the  different  orders  of  the  realm  cosu 
spired  against  him  in  1523,  and  deposed  and  banished  him  from  the  king* 
dom,  on  account  of  his  various  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  partic* 
ularly  for  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Denmark  and  to  abolish 
the  established  reUgion.(57)  In  place  of  him,  Frederic  duke  of  Holsteia 
and  Sleswickf  uncle  to  Christiemj  was  called  to  the  throne. 

§  81.  This  Frederic  the  successor  of  Christiem,  [A.D.  1523-1583]» 
proceeded  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.     He  permitted  Georg$ 


(55)  Jo.  BaaZf  Inventariam  Eccl.  Sueo-  monarchy ;  and  the  power  of  the  king* 
Gothorum,  Lincoping,  1642,  4to.  Abrah.  greatly  limited  by  the  council  of  the  ittto* 
ScuUetust  Annates  Evanfclii  renovati;  in  which  consisted  putty  of  clergymen,  tad 
Herm.  9on  der  Hardt^s  Historia  litter.  Re-  partly  of  civilians.  The  civil  counsellor 
format.,  pars  ▼.,  p.  83  and  110,  &c.  Ray-  were  from  the  highest  nobility ;  the  clerical 
noTt  Anecdotes  Histor.  poUtiques  militaires,  were  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  rev- 
tam.  L,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1,  &c.,  and  others.  [Dan.  enues  of  the  kings  were  small ;  and  the 
GerdeSf  Historia  Evanff.  renovati,  torn,  iii.,  clergy  were  in  possession  of  the  most  impor- 
p.  277,  dtc.  Schroeckn's  Kirchen^sch.  seit  tant  castles  and  forfiewii  Haace  there 
der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3,  dbe. — TV.]  was  constant  jealousy  between  ihe  nobility 

(56)  See  Jo.  Gramm's  Diss,  de  Reforms-  and  the  clergy ;  and  the  former  wished  to 
tione  Daniv  a  Christiemo  tentata ;  in  tom.  see  the  latter  humbled.  ChrisHem  so  dez« 
iii.  Scriptor.  Societ.  scientiar.  Hafnieosis,  terously  availed  himself  of  this  jealousy,  tbit 
p.  1-90.  by  it  he  stripped  the  clergy  of  their  power, 

(57)  See  the  causes  which  induced  the  and  introduced  the  reformation  into  the  king* 
states  of  Denmark  to  renounce  subjection  to  dom.  Ho  forcibly  took  from  the  papel 
king  Christiem,  in  Jo.  Pet.  a  Ludcioig's  Re-  preacher  of  indulgences,  Arcimbcld^  a  large 
liouiaB  Manuscriptor.,  tom.  v.,  p.  315,  dec.,  sum  of  money,  collected  by  the  sale  of  in- 
wnere  those  states  thus  express  themselves,  dulgences ;  and  he  caused  a  Danish  trans* 
p.  321 :  Lutherans  hsresis  pullulatores  con-  lation  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made, 
tra  jus  pietatemque,  in  regnum  nostrum  Ca-  After  his  deposition,  he  heard  Lniher  pieaeh 
thoficum  introduxit,  Doctorem  Carohatadi'  in  Germany,  with  great  pleasure ;  yet  as  ht 
um,  fortissinum  Lutheri  athletam,  enutrivit.  was  hoping  for  succour  from  Charles  V.,  he 
[The  grounds  of  the  reformation  were  much  did  not  openly  profess  the  Lutheran  doctrinee. 
the  same  in  Denmark,  as  in  Sweden.  The  But  his  queen  Isabella^  sister  to  the  emperor 
interests  of  the  state  demanded  a  depression  Charles  v.,  professed  it,  and  died  in  it,  widi 
of  Um  deigy.    Denmark  wte  an  eleeUve  greet  cooetaiicy,  in  die  yeeS'1525.«-iSW.] 
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Johkson  {Johanm8\Jo.  Taasan^  and  others  publidy  to  preach  in  the  realm 
the  doctrines  they  had  learned  from  Luther  ;(58)  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
change  the  ancient  government  and  constitution  of  the  church.  He  more- 
over greatly  aided  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  procuring  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  at  the  diet  of  Odensee  A.D.  1627,  by  which  the  citi- 
zens  were  left  at  liberty  either  to  continue  in  the  old  religion  or  to  em- 
brace the  new,  as  they  saw  fit.  For  under  the  protection  of  this  decree, 
the  preachers  of  the  reformed  religion  discharged  their  functions  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  at  length  abandoned  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Yet  the  glory  of  delivering  Denmark  altogether  from  the 
Roman  bondage,  was  reserved  for  Christian  111.  [A.D.  1534-1559],  a  king 
of  distinguished  piety  and  prudence.  For  he,  cdfter  stripping  the  bishops 
of  their  odious  power,  and  restoring  to  their  rightful  owners  a  great  part 
of  the  possessions  which  the  church  had  got  into  her  hands  by  base  arts, 
called  John  Bugenhagius  from  Wittemberg,  and  with  his  aid,  regulated 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  whole  realm,  in  an  enlightened  and  judicious 
manner ;  and  then  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Odensee,  in  1589,  per- 
suaded the  chiefs  of  the  nation  to  sanction  the  begun  reformation  in  reli- 
gion. (59) 

§  32.  In  regard  to  the  reformation  however,  both  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark,  we  should  carefully  discriminate  between  a  reformation  or  change 
of  religum,  and  a  reformation  of  the  bishops :  two  things,  nearly  related 
indeed,  yet  so  distinct  that  either  may  exist  without  the  other.  For  the 
religion  of  a  people  might  be  reformed,  while  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
bishops  remained  the  same ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  might  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  wealth  and  authority,  and  yet  the  old  religion 
be  retained.  In  the  reformation  of  religion  and  worship,  [in  these  coun- 
tries], there  was  nothing  that  deserved  censure ;  for  no  violence  or  impo- 
sition was  practised,  but  every  thing  was  done  in  a  reasonable  and  reli- 
gious manner.  But  in  the  reformation  of  the  bishops  cuid  clergy,  there  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  something  defective.  For  violent  measures  were  adopt, 
ed ;  and  the  bishops,  against  their  wills  and  their  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
were  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  prerogatives,  and  their  possessions* 
Yet  this  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  both  those  northern  kingdoms,  was 
not  a  religious,  but  a  mere  civil  and  secular  transaction ;  and  it  was  so 
necessary,  that  it  must  have  been  undertaken,  if  no  Luther  had  arisen* 
For  the  bishops  had  by  corrupt  artifices  got  possession  of  so  much  wealth, 
so  many  castles,  such  revenues,  and  so  great  authority,  that  they  were 
far  more  powerful  than  the  kings,  and  were  able  to  govern  the  whole 
realm  at  their  pleasure ;  indeed  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  a  large 
portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  public  revenues.  Such 
therefore  was  Uie  state  both  of  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish  commonwealths 

(5S)  See  Jo.  Moikri  Cimbria  litienta,  religionis  in  Ticinis  Danie  regionibni  et  po- 

tom.  ii.,  p.  886,  &c.     Christ  OHvariut,  tismmum  in  Cimbria;  in  his  D^rt.  His- 

Viu  Pauli  Elia,  p.  108,  Ac.     Eric  Pontop'  torico-Thcologic*,  p.  24,  Ac.,  Kili»,  1716, 

pidan^M  Annalea  eccles.  Danic«,  torn,  iii.,  4to.     [Also  Dan.  Gerde*^  Hiatoria  Evanee- 

p.  139,  6lc.  Iii  renoTBti,  torn,  iii.,  p.  338,  Ac.  Sckroecj3k*9 

(69)  Eric  Pantopjiidan*g  Concise  History  Kircbengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 

of  tbe  Reformation  in  Denmark,  written  in  69,  6lc.     A  still  better  account  may  be  ex- 

Jlanisb,  Lubec,  1734,  8vo,  and  bis  Annales  pected  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  ot  Den- 

^cdesisB  Danice,  torn,  ii.,  p.  790,  ^.,  tom.  mark,  now  preparing,  and  partially  published, 

iii.,  p.  1,  dec.    Henry  MukOut,  de  Reibimal.  by  Fr,  MOmUr^  biuop  •£  Seelaad.^TV. ] 
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in  the  time  oiLiUher^  that  either  the  bishops,  who  shamefully  abused  their 
riches,  their  prerogatives,  and  their  honours,  must  be  divested  of  the  hiffh 
rank  they  held  in  the  state,  and  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth ;  or  the  ruin  of  those  kingdoms,  the  irreparable  detriment  of 
the  public  safety  and  tranquillity,  and  the  sinking  of  their  kings  into  con- 
tempt, with  an  utter  inability  to  protect  the  people,  must  be  anticipated. 

§  33.  In  France,  Margaret  [bom  1492,  died  1549]  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  sister  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  the  perpetual  enemy  and  rival  of 
Charles  V.,  was  pleased  with  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion :  and 
hence  several  pious  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  scriptures  and  sustained 
by  her  protection,  ventured  to  teach  this  religion  and  to  form  religious  so- 
cieties, in  one  place  and  another.  It  appears  from  documents  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  most  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  a  multitude  of  persons  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  the  laws  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  among  them  were  men  of  hig^ 
character,  and  also  prelates.  As  this  number  continually  increased,  and 
as  religious  commotions  took  place  here  and  there,  the  king  and  the  ma- 
gistrates protected  the  ancient  religion  by  the  sword,  and  by  penal  inflic- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  pious  and  good  persons  were  cruelly  put  to 
death. (60)    But  this  cruelty  advanced,  rather  than  retarded,  the  progress  of 

(60)  See  Tluod.  Bezant  Histoire  dee  Egli-  and  brought  to  desire  it.  The  university  ol 
ees  Reformees  de  France,  tome  i.,  livre  Paris  indeed  had  already  in  1621,  declared 
i.,  p.  5,  dec.  Elias  BeitoisCg  Histoire  de  expressly  against  Luiher  and  his  writings. 
rjSdit  de  Nantes,  torn,  i.,  livre  I,  p.  6,  dec.  (See  the  Determinsiio  Facultat.  Theol.  Par- 
Christ.  Aug.  Salig^t  Historie  der  Angs-  is.  super  doctrina  Lutherana ;  in  Gerdet, 
burgischen  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  dtc  ,  Historia  Evangel,  renovati,  torn,  iv.,  Ap- 
and  others.  [Gerdet,  Hiatoha  Evaneelii  pcnd.  No.  ii.,  p.  10, 11.)  Yet  the  doctrine 
renovati,  torn,  iv.,  p.  i,  dec.  SchroeacfCt  of  Luiher  and  Melancthm^  from  the  first,  had 
Kirchengcsch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  ii.,  many  friends  in  France ;  indeed,  there  was 
p.  208,  OLC. — France  was  the  first  country,  a  time  when  Francis  I.,  to  gratify  the  wisb- 
where  the  reformation  that  commenced  in  es  of  his  sister.  Queen  Margarcty  was  dia- 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  very  soon  and  posed  to  invite  Mclanctkon  to  take  residence 
under  the  severest  oppressions,  found  many  in  France.  The  first  movement  with  a  di- 
e^erents.  No  country  seems  to  have  been  rect  view  to  produce  a  reformation,  was  at 
eo  long  and  so  well  prepared  for  it,  as  this :  Meauz,  where  the  devout  and  learned  biabop 
end  yet  here  it  met  the  most  violent  opposi-  WtUiam  Brusonet^  gave  support  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  no  where  was  it  later,  before  it  tion  to  James  le  Fevre,  William  FarreUf  and 
obtafaied  legal  toleration.  No  where  did  it  Gerard  Rousselt  and  permitted  them  openly 
occasion  such  streams  of  blood  to  flow ;  no  to  preach  against  the  old  superstitions  and 
where  give  birth  to  such  dreadlel  and  deadly  abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  end  to  gather 
civil  wars.  And  no  where  have  state  policy,  a  small  congregation.  But  as  toon  as  the 
court  intrigue,  political  parties,  and  the  am-  thing  became  extensively  known,  the  parlia- 
bition  of  ffreatness,  had  so  powerful  an  infiu-  ment  in  the  year  1633,  ordered  a  rigorous 
ence  on  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  ref-  investigation  of  the  subject.  John  le  Clere, 
crmation,  as  in  France. — Schroeckh.  The  a  woollen-spinner,  but  who  had  become  a 
firiendship  of  Francis  I.  to  the  sciences,  and  preacher  to  the  new  congregation  at  Meauz, 
Ms  attachment  and  generosity  to  learned  published  in  this  year  a  letter  against  indol- 
men,  induced  many  persons  of  genius  who  gences,  in  which  the  pope  was  represented 
were  favourable  to  tne  reformation,  to  take  as  Antichrist.  He  was  therefore  beaten 
up  their  residence  in  France ;  and  thus  the  with  rods,  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  and  ban- 
writinffs  of  the  Reformers,  which  were  in  ished ;  and  afterwards,  died  a  martyr  at 
generu  better  compositions  than  the  books  Metz.  The  congregation  were  dispersed  aO 
of  the  papists,  were  introduced  extensively  over  France.  Brissonetf  terrified  by  the  re* 
into  France,  and  were  there  eagerly  read ;  sentment  of  the  king,  drew  back  ;  and  now 
and  by  these  writings  such  as  had  before  condemned  the  doctrines  he  had  hitherto  ap- 
taken  no  part  in  the  relij^ous  contests,  were  proved.  Farrell  went  to  Switzerland,  r»- 
cenvinced  of  the  neceanty  of  a  lefbriMtioD,  ionned  Mdmpelgard,  and  adhered  fiimly  lo 
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the  new  religion.  The  frienda  of  reformation  however  in  France,  experien- 
eed  various  fortune,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  tolerable,  during  th« 
reign  o£  Francis  I.  [A.D.  1515^1547].  For  the  king,  being  either  of  no 
religion  or  of  a  dubious  one,  conducted  towards  them  just  as  his  own  advan^ 
tage  or  state  policy  seemed  to  require.  When  he  wished  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  by  them  inflict  a  wound 
vipon  his  enemy  CharUa  V.,  he  was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable  towards 
them ;  but  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  he  assumed  a  different  char- 
acter, and  showed  himself  implacable  towards  them. 

§  34.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  did  not  exhibit  so  many  and  so 
clear  indications  of  a  defection  fVom  the  Romish  institutions  and  customs* 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  And  yet  it  caa 
be  proved  by  the  most  credible  testimonies,  that  Spain,(61)  Hungary,(63) 

the  reformed  doctrines  till  his  death.     Le  now  smoked,  till  the  death  of  the  king. 

Fevre  and  Rotusel  betook  themselves  to  Especially  the  honest  Waldensiana  in  th« 

Navaire,  to  Queen  Margartt^  where  they  mountains  of  Provence,  at  Merindolet  and 

did  not  indeed  openly  break  with  the  Plomish  Cahners,  became  the  victims  of  a  most  eru«l 

church,  yet  greatly  promoted  the  spread  of  persecution.      Mcrindoles  was   destroyed ; 

pure  doctrine.     In  tne  mean  time,  the  evan-  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  chiefly  taken 

Silical  multiplied  exceedingly  in  Beam  and  refuge  at  Cabriers,  were  either  butchered  at 

uienne,  through  the  protection  of  Marga-  burned  alive,  or  sent  to  the  galleys.  Cardinal 

ret.     Franci*  merefore,  being  prompted  by  Toumon  was  the  instigator,  and  OppeiM  the 

the  bishops,  sent  for  this  queen,  and  rebuked  president  of  the  parliament  of  Aiz,  was  the 

her  for  suffering  these  innovations  to  take  chief  actor  in  the  bloody  scene.     Yet  aK 

place.     She  promised  him,  she  would  go  no  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  king ; 

farther  in  this  thing,  provided  the  following  though,  in  the  end,  he  could  not  approve  <^ 

concessions  were  ^:ranted  her :  1st,  That  no  all  that  had  taken  place,  but  execrated  this 

mass  should  be  said,  unless  there  were  per-  worse  than  barbarian  deed  ;   and  on  hie 

eons  to  receive  the  eucharist.     2d,  That  the  deathbed,  enjoined   upon   his  successor  to 

elevation  of  the  host  should  cease.     3d,  The  subject  it  to  an  investigation. — Sckl."] 

worship  of  it  also.    4th,  That  the  eucharist  (61)  [The  emperor  Charles  V.  bemg  kii^ 

ehould  be  administered  in  both  kinds.     5th,  of  Spain,  and  carrying  on  extensive  wan  in 

That  in  the  mass,  there  should  be  no  men-  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  his  Spanish  and 

tion  made  of  Mary  and  the  saints.     6th,  German  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  professions. 

That  common,  ordinary  bread  should  be  were  necessarily  brought  into  close  contact, 

taken,  broken,  and  distributed.     And  7th,  Many  Spanish  ofllicers  and  soldiers  and  alio 

That  the  priests  should  not  be  compelled  to  statesmen  and  theologians,  of  course  leanied 

a  life  of  celibacy.     But  these  propositions  something  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  nol 

were  rejected;  and  the  preachers  she  had  a  few  of  them  embraced  it.     Yettherigom 

brought  with  her  to  Paris  were  thrown  into  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  complete  ascend* 

prison,  and  with  great  difficulty,  at  her  in-  ency  of  popery  in  Spain,  induced  the  evu^ 

tercession,  set  at  liberty.     At  last,  cardinal  gelical  Spaniards  for  a  long  time  eithat  to 

Ttmmon  so  far  wrought  upon  the  king,  by  conceal  their  religious  sentiments,  or  to  piop- 

his  fierce  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  strictly  agate  them  in  the  most  covert  manner.     Yet 

commanded  his  sister  to  avoid  all  innovations  before  the  year  1500,  the  Protestante  bed 

in  religious  matters ;   and.  notwithstanding  become  so  numerous  in  Spain  that  they  ven- 

the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  tured  to  sppear  openly.    They  could  number 

Germany,  he  caused  the  evangelical  to  be  a  great  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  had 

punished  in  the  most  cruel  manner.     Gal-  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 

lowses  were  erected,  and  the  flames  kindled,  whole  nation  would  soon  embrace  the  re- 

against  the  professors  of  the  refonned  doc-  formed  religion.     But  the  Catholics  taking 

tnne ;  and  yet  they  were  so  far  from  beinff  the  alarm,  a  most  violent  persecution  ensued^ 

exterminated,  that  their  number  increased  which  ra^ed  till  not  a  heretic  dared  to  show)^ 

continually.     The  persecution  became  still  head  in  that  country.     See  Michael  Geddeg^ 

heavier  in  the  year  1534,  when  some  incon-  Martyrology  of  Protestants  in  Spain  ;  in  hie 

aiderate  persons,  in  their  rash  zeal,  posted  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  545,  &c.,  end 

np  satirical  papers  against  the  popish  mass  Latin,  in  Moshenn*»  Dissert.  Hist.  Ecclee., 

in  various  places,  and  even  on  the  royal  pal-  vol.  i.,  p.  663,  dec.    Reginaldi  drntalvi  Re- 

icew    Tlw  blood  of  the  unhappy  Piotesttait  litaodeMaityiibiiiP)rotoet«KiaBuiHii|pt»> 
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Bohemim(63)  Britam/64)  Poland,(65)  and  the  Neth^rlandi^eO)  bow 
abounded  in  great  numbers  of  friends  to  tbe  doctrines  inculcated  by  Ltu 

m. ;  in  Dan,  Gerdts^t  MiieelUnea  Oronin^.,  voUdi  Systema  Historie  Chronolog.  Cccle- 

tom.  if.,  p.  681,  &c.,  and  Schroeekh*a  Kir-  aiar.  Slavonicar.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  54,  &c.,  tad 

cheDgesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  791,  Jo.  Tk.  Bliner*t  BreTia  commIimi  doe* 

dec. — TV.]  trims  Fratnim  BoemoruBA ;  in  GMtt,  Mift* 

(62)  [Hungary  ia  one  of  the  countries  celIaneaGioniog.»tom.TL,  pt.  i.,p.  WlgiM* 
tvluch  early  received  aome  light  from  tbe  —TV.] 

Reformation,  bat  in  which  it  waa  reaiated  to  (64)  [In  England,  the  Wickliffitea,  thoo^ 
strenuously,  that  it  never  absolutely  triumph-  obliged  to  keep  concealed,  had  not  been  et^ 
ed,  and  never  became  tbe  religion  of  tbe  terminated  by  150  years'  persecution.  1m* 
state.  As  eady  as  1522,  several  Hungari-  /A«r*«  writings  were  early  brought  into  £p^ 
ana  educated  at  Wittemberg,  introduced  the  land,  and  there  read  with  avidity.  This 
Lutheran  doctrines  into  their  native  country,  quickened  persecution ;  and  six  men  and  one 
These  doctrines  spread  rapidly ;  and  other  woman  were  homed  at  the  atake  in  Coven- 
Hongarians,  trained  in  the  achool  of  Luther,  try,  on  Passion  Week,  A.D.  151d.  In  I5tt^ 
became  successful  preachers  to  their  coun*  king/i/cfiry  VIII.  wrote  a  confutation  of  £«- 
trymen.  But  persecution  commenced  in  ther''s  doctrines ;  but  to  no  purpose.  BiU 
1525,  and  waa  renewed  from  time  to  time,  ney,  Latimer,  and  others  at  Cambridge, 
with  aoch  success  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  formed  a  society,  which  read  and  circulated 
reformed  chorches.  There  were  some  Mo-  Luther's  books,  aa  early  as  1523.  WiOiam 
ravians  or  Hussites  in  the  couLtry,  before  Tindal  made  an  English  translation  of  the 
the  times  of  LiUker,  and  likewise  some  New  Testament,  which  he  printed  at  An- 
Waldensians.  Maryt  widow  of  Lewie  II.  twerp,  and  circulated  in  England  in  1526. 
and  sister  to  Charlee  V.,  was  friendly  to  the  The  next  year,  king  Henry  began  to  queation 
Lutherans ;  snd  she  checked  the  persecuting  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
zeal  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  waa  her  brother,  widow,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  from  the 
In  tbe  year  1530,  five  free  citiea  in  the  north-  pope  a  divorce.  Tbe  negotiation  was  pro- 
em part  of  Hungsry,  declared  for  Lutheran-  tracted  till  the  king  was  out  of  all  patience, 
ism,  and  presented  a  confession  of  their  fsith  and  he  proceeded  without  the  pope's  coo- 
to  the  king.  Tbe  next  year  MaUhioM  De»  sent  to  aivwce  his  queen.  Tbe  pope  een- 
voy,  the  Luther  of  Hungary,  began  hia  ca-  sured  his  conduct,  sad  a  quarrel  ensued,  the 
teer.  The  roost  rspid  increase  of  the  Re-  result  of  which  was,  that  Henrys  with  the 
formed,  was  about  tbe  year  1550.  In  the  consent  of  tbe  pariiament,  abolished  the  pa* 
year  1555,  the  five  above-named  hee  cities,  pal  authority  in  England,  A.D.  1533.  Do* 
and  also  twdve  market-towns  m  tbe  county  ring  this  period,  Uiough  persecution  had 
of  Zipf,  with  a  few  a  towns  in  lower  Huiv*  been  kept  up,  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
gary,  and  several  noblemen,  obtained  hfoer-  bad  greatly  increased,  and  the  nation  was 
tr  to  practise  the  reformed  religion.  See  ripe  for  a  secession  from  Rome.  See  Biir- 
Sehroeckh,  1.  c,  vol.  ii.,  p.  723,  6lc. — Tr.]  tut*»  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  i.,ii., 

(63)  [As  eariy  as  the  year  1519,  the  Hus-  Gerdes'  Historia  Evang.  renovati,  torn,  iv., 
■ttee  in  Bohemia  opened  a  friendly  coire-  p.  172,  dec.  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch. 
■pondence  with  Afsr/tn  Ltt/A«r,  snd  exhorted  seit  d.  Ref.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  505,  dtc. — Through 
bim  to  persevere  in  tbe  good  work,  assuring  England,  some  of  the  writings  of  the  eany 
him  there  were  very  many  in  Bohemia  who  reformers  might  reach  Scotland,  then  sunK 
prayed  nisht  and  day  for  the  success  of  his  in  igriorance,  superstitiously  devoted  to 
cause.  {Luther'M  Ltt  Works,  ed.  Jena,  its  priests,  and  still  more  passionately  st- 
tom.  i.,  p.  366,  du.)  The  intercourse  con-  tached  to  its  nobles  the  heads  of  the  Scot- 
tinued  nree,  and  was  salutary  both  to  the  tish  clans.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  young  no- 
Bobemians  and  the  Lutherans,  till  the  year  bleman,  and  abbot  of  Ferme,  eager  to  know 
1525,  when  it  waa  suspended  for  ten  years,  more  of  the  Reformed  religion,  went  to  Ger- 
in  consequence  of  some  slanderous  reports  msny,  and  studied  some  time  st  Marporg. 
respecting  Luther  propagated  in  Bohemia.  Returning  with  one  of  bis  three  companions 
But  in  1535,  tbe  intercourse  was  renew-  to  Scotland,  he  began  to  preach  the  doc- 
ed ;  evangelical  doctrines  spread  in  the  trines  of  the  Reformers.  The  priests  ar« 
country ;  and  the  Huasites  corrected  their  raigned  him  for  heresy,  convictea  him,  snd 
former  creed,  without  entirely  abandoning  he  was  burned  alive  at  St.  Andrews,  A.D. 
it.  The  evangelical  were  divided  among  1527,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.  From 
themselves,  and  were  exposed  to  perseco-  this  time  the  Protestant  doctrines  made  a 
tion :  yet  they  multiplied  greatly,  and  finally  slow  but  constant  progress,  amid  ever 
obtained  free  tolmtion.    See  Adr,  Begen-  wakeful  penecution,  in  Scotland,  tiU  th* 

Vol.  in. 
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iW  ;  some  of  whom  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  fbr  the  sake  of  enjoying  xbm 
instructioiiB  of  so  great  a  master  (ind  guide.  Some  of  these  countries,  at. 
terwards,  made  themselves  wholly  free  from  the  Romish  yoke ;  in  otben, 
numerous  congregations  arose,  that  rejected  the  decree*  of  the  pontiff,  and 
which  have  existed  down  to  the  present  times,  though  amid  Tarious  mo- 
lestations 4  in  others,  the  most  cruel  persecutions  ana  inhuman  laws,  after 
a  short  time,  extinguished  the  knowledge  that  had  been  obtained  and  wide- 
ly circulated  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  may  be  unhesitatingly  assert- 
ed,— fbr  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiSs  themselves  admit  it, — that 
the  entire  fobric  of  the  Romish  church  would  have  been  quickly  demolish- 
ed, hod  not  its  defenders  opposed  the  multitude  of  assailants,  already  in  the 
brettch,  with  fire  and  sword. 

w  NelbeiiindB,  wtr*  &  put  of 
tiiitu;   dominioni  of   CkarUt  V., 

L13n,  itc.    Hoicrtitm't  Hiiloiy  of  Scot-  nhich  hs  govemsd  by  hu  viceroy*.     Hen, 

d,  b.  ii. ;  Gtrda'  Hist.  Eving,  rsnotati,  from  ths  11th  centuty,  TuioDi  rcligiou*  »- 

vol.W..p.  310,&c.,229,Z34,  391,  du:.,  304,  foimen   had  ippnved,  M   Gerlurd  GtuH, 

&c.,331.— TV.]  Jala  WuMthiu,  Thimuu  d  KempU,  JaU 

(66)  [BeforetbeRefonnitioD.a  conndei-  of  Gaeh,  and  Conuliut  Graphau.    Has 

sbls  body  of  Hnxitet  hid  nmoved  from  uto  uou  tbe  fimoas  Erainau.    Tb*  wh> 

Bobemit  to  Polind  ;  when  tbeii  doetmiei  titigi  of  LiiiJur  were  euly  uid  eweily  md 

■presd  cDDiidenbly.   eipeciilly  unong  the  bj  the  NelherlsadeiB.     The  Cslh^tc*  wtm 

DObilitj,  ind  roused  the    ■pint  of  periecu-  ilamicd  ;  u)d  through  their  iiutigition,  tha 

tion,     Luf^'f  writing*  at  once  circulated  govemment  introduced  the  loquiiitioD  in  the 

UDOBg  the  dimenten  from  the  church  of  year  1522,  and  kept  up  a  hot  penecution  of 

Rome,  cotTOcted  their  viewa,  and  itrength-  the  Refonned  for  a  long  coutm  of  year*,    li 

eoed  their  ajqweilion  to  popery.    Even  aanie  wts  conipaled,  that  in  theae  proTtnc**,  do- 

of  the  bishoua  favoured  eratigeticaldoctritie*:  ring  tbe  reign  of  CharUi  V.,  not  Ua»  than 

and  a*   eaily  aa  152S.  there  were  several  60,000  persona   lost  their  lirea,  in  conae- 

evaDgelical  preacbera  in  Poland,  and  alao  in  queiice  of  their  defection  from  tbe  church  of 

Poli£  Pmaiia.     But  aa  Tigonmi  a  perM-  Rome.     ITet  the  nambei  of  the  RefoRned 

cation  waa  kept  up.  that  PiDtestant  worahip  contiiraaUy  iDCreaaed  ;  and  when  at  length, 

conid  be  maintained  only  in  private,  till  near  aaven  al  Ibaae  province!  revolted,  aodoe- 

Ibe  middle  of  lbs  century.     See  Regeimil-  cane  an  indepnuieDt  aute,  they  adopted  tbe 

*cn  Syilema  Hist.  Cbronol  Eccleiiir.  Sla-  Ploteatant  leligion.      See    Gtntu,   HiA. 

vonicar. lib. i.,c.  13,p. 71,  dec.    SeJmtMt,  Evang.  lenovati,  lom.iii, p.  l.du:.    Sckn- 

L  B.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  066,  Ac.— IV.]  ttlA,l  t.,  vol  iL,  p.  348,  Ac— IV.] 
(M)  £The  poventom  Belgian  pnviiicw, 
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CHAPTER  lU. 

mSTOET  OF  THB  RSFOBlfATIONy  FSOM  THE  PBESBNTATION  OF  THE  AUOaBDBO 
CONFESSION  [1530],  TILL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAE  OF  SMALCALD 
[1546]. 

^  1.  The  Aiursbaig  Confession  presented  to  the  Emperor.-—^  2.  Its  Chincter. — ^  3.  Con- 
futation of  it. — (f  4.  DeKberations  for  settling  tne  Religious  Controrersies. — ^  5.  Re- 
tiilt  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. — $  6.  The  League  of  SmalcaUL — ^  7.  The  Peace  of 
Nurembeig. — $  8,  9.  The  Council. — ^  10.  Commotion  of  the  Anabaptists.^-4  11.  Re- 
Tolt  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Pontiff. — ^  12.  Character  of  this  Reformation. — ^  13.  Re- 
newed Attempts  at  Compromise.  The  Conference  at  Worms.  The  Diet  of  Rati^Mm. 
— ^  14.  Preparations  for  War. 

§  1.  Chaeles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Augsburg  on  the  15th  of  June 
[1530],  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  diet  was  opened.  As  the 
members  had  agreed  that  the  religious  afiairs  should  be  despatched  before 
discussing  the  subject  of  a  Turkish  war,  the  Protestant  members  present^ 
received  permission  from  the  emperor  to  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the 
religion  they  professed,  in  the  session  of  the  princes  on  the  25th  of  June.. 
Accordingly  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  that  confession  of 
faith,  which  from  the  place  where  it  was  exhibited  was  called  the  Augs. 
burg  (Confession,  was  read  in  Grerman,  by  Christian  Bayer  the  ^hanceUor 
of  oazony.  There  was  not  one  of  the  princes  that  did  not  listen  to  it 
with  eager  attention ;  and  some  of  them,  who  before  did  not  correctly  un- 
derstand  the  religious  views  of  Luther^  expressed  approbation  of  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  the  doctrines.  John  elector  of  Saxony,  and  four  princes 
of  the  empire,  George  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  duke  of  Luneburg, 
Fhilip  Icuidgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  two 
imperial  cities,  Nuremberg  and  Revilingen,  subscribed  their  names  to  the 
copies  [the  one  Latm  the  other  Grerman]  delivered  afler  the  reading  to  the 
eniperor,  in  testimony  of  the  accordcuice  of  the  doctrines  there  expressed 
witn  their  own  views.(l) 

§  2.  As  the  Augsburg  (Confession  was  adopted  as  a  public  standard  of 
feith,  by  the  whole  body  of  [Lutheran]  Protestants,  no  one  of  them  should 
be  ignorant  of  its  character  and  contents.     The  style  is  Philip  MelanC" 

(1)  [A  history  of  this  diet,  in  a  larse  folio  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Frankf  on  Mayne, 
volume,  by  George  Ccdestine,  [a  Luweran],  1783,  dec.,  2  vols.  8vo. — ^The  original  sob- 
was  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  scribers  to  the  confession  are  mentioned  in 
1577.  Hiatories  of  the  Augsburg  Confes-  the  text.  Before  the  diet  rose,  the  citiet, 
awfif  were  composed  by  Daoid  UkytntUM,  Kempien,  HeUhronn,  Windtheim,  aod  Wm9» 
and  by  others ;  and  especially  in  the  18th  tenbwrg^  also  subscribed ;  and  afterwards, 
century,  by  EriL  Salomon  Cyprianj  and  by  many  more.  It  was  immediately  printed, 
Auptst,  Salig,  in  the  German  language,  and  soon  spread  all  orer  Europe,  and  was 
Salig^e  work  is  prolix,  and  is  more  propmy  translated  mto  various  foreign  languagw. 
a  hiHory  of  the  reformationt  than  a  hislory  It  thus  became  of  ^leat  service  to  the  Pioi* 
of  the  Augeburg  Confestion,  CypnanCe  estant  cause ;  for  it  was  a  very  able  docn- 
history  is  more  concise  and  dense,  and  b  ment,  and  was  drawn  up  in  a  most  jodidoM 
corroborated  with  well-selected  documents,  manner.  See  Sekroeekh^e  KiRbengeeeh^ 
It  therefore  deserres  to  pass  to  a  third  eds*  aeit  der  Reficim.,  voL  If  p^  446^  d(c.— >7V.] 
tion.    [G.  G.  ylTMcr's  ciicicd  Hiflory  of 
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ikon^a  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  was  drawn  up  in  polished,  perspku- 
ous  language,  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  The  contents  or  matter,  it  it 
certain,  was  supplied  principally  by  Luther ;  who  was  at  Coburg,  a  town 
not  far  from  Augsburg,  at  the  time  of  the  diet ;  and  who  examined  and  ap- 
proved the  form  and  style  which  MeUndhon  gave  to  it.  It  was  comprised 
m  twenty-eight  articles ;  of  which  twenty-one  stated  distinctly,  the  reli- 
gious ftdth  of  those  that  had  receded  from  the  church  of  Roti^ ;  &nd  thd 
other  seven  recounted  the  errors  or  dbuses  as  they  wefe  called,  on  accoont 
of  which  they  had  separated  from  the  Romish  community.(2) 

(3)  [Tli6  ftrticle*  in  this  Coflfetrion,  or  as  ia  it ;  and  that  the  eflkaey  of  the  sacnmenti 

it  Miflfat  be  called  Apology,  aft  of  Teiy  one-  ie  not  destroyed  by  hypocrisy  in  the  adnun- 

^ttal  length.    Some  are  in  the  fofm  of  an-  istrators. 

iwers  to  slanders  against  the  Lutherans  ;  Art.  9th  asserts,  that  ba(>ftism  is  necessary, 

Others  are  short  essays ;  most  of  them  in-  and  is  a  means  of  grace ;  and  that  infants 

ciode  proofs  or  aigumeotation ;  and  sever-  are  to  be  haptixed. 

al  of  them  are  followed  by  renunciations  of  Art.  lOth  asserts,  that  th6  real  body  and 

the  opposite  tenets  held  by  heretics  ancient  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  eu- 

or  modem.    As  few  American  readers  have  charist,  under  the  elements  of  the  brMd  and 

access  to  this  celebrated  creed,  the  following  wine,  and  are  distributed  and  received, 

summary  of  its  contents  is  here  subjoined.  Art.  1 1th  retains  private  confession  of 

Art.  Ist  treats  of  God  and  the  Trinity ;  sins  to  the  pastors,  and  absolution  by  theai( 

in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed.  but  denies  the  necessity  of  a  particular  eUA* 

Art.  2d  affirms  that  all  men,  since  the  fell,  meration  of  all  sins. 

an  bom  with  sin ;  that  is,  destitute  of  faith  Art.  ISth  Aamtains,  that  those  who  sia 

and  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  corrupt  pro-  after  baptism,  if  they  repent,  should  always  bo 

pensities ;  for  which  hereditary  sin  they  are  restored  by  the  church :  that  repentance  eon* 

exposed  to  eternal  death,  until  thev  are  re-  sists  in  sorrow  and  regret  for  sin  and  relianco 

generated  by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  Christ  for  pardon,  and  is  productive  of 

It  rejects  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and  denies  good  #ork8.     It  denies  sinless  perfection  in 

man's  sbility  to  obtain  justification  by  his  this  life,  the  Novatian  error  of  refttsfaiff  ab- 

own  works.  solution  to  the  penitent,  and  all  depeoMiioo 

Art  3d  treats  of  the  person  and  mediation  on  our  own  satisfactions  for  sin. 

of  Christ ;  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles*  Art.  i3th  asserts,  that  the  sacraments  sio 

Creed.  not  merely  significant  signs,  but  are  toUens 

Art  4th  asserts  justification  to  be,  solely,  and  evidence  of  God*s  gracious  dis^iositioii 

on  the  ground  of  Christ^s  righteousness  im«  towards    oo,    oakolated    to   awaken   attd 

puted  to  the  believer,  and  not  on  the  ground  strengthen  our  faith,  and  requiring  iaitb  to 

of  his  personal  righteousness ;  agreeably  to  a  worthy  receiving  of  them. 

Rom.,  ch.  iii.,  iv.  Art.  14th  asserts,  that  no  one  sbuold 

Art.  5th  asserts,  that  the  word,  preachinff,  preach  publicly,  and  administer  the  iaett* 

and  the  sacraments,  are  the  medium  throu^  ments,  unless  duly  called, 

which  God  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom  Art  15th.   Rites  of  human  institiitioiii 

he  will ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  bo-  so  far  as  they  are  not  sinfuL  and  tend  to 

fieve  unto  righteousness.     It  rejects  the  doc«  peace  and  good  order  in  the  church,  (as  cer- 

trine  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  men  can  obtain  tain  feasts,  fasts,  dec),  are  to  bo  observed, 

the  Holy  Spirit  by  their  own  efforts,  and  But  all  human  institutions,  designed  to  n^ 

without  the  means  above  stated.  pease  God,  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

Art.  6Ui  ssserts,  that  trae  faith  alwa^ri  Art.  16th.  Civil  ^vemAeM  is  ordsiaed 

produces  good  woiks;  which  every  man  is  of  God;  and  Christtans  may  feiwftiUy  hold 

Dound  to  perform,  yet  must  not  rely  upon  oflfices,  civil  and  militaiy,  and  may  porsoo 

them  for  salvation.  the  various  occupations  of  oRitenS :  contra- 

Alt.  7th  affirms  the  existence  of  a  holy  ly  to  the  views  of  the  ilii«te|Mtsfs,  amd 

catholic  church,  consisting  of  all  the  faithful ;  such  as  deem  all  worldly  buMnOSs  ineOlisitf< 

and  which  is  known,  not  by  a  uniformity  hi  tent  with  a  traly  religioos  lifo. 

eeremonies,  but  by  ^  efficacious  preadiing  Art.  17th  asserts,  that,  at  the  last  dafi 

•f  tiie  word,  and  the  administration  of  tho  Chtist  wiU  come,  will  Miae  tike  desi*  *M 

sacraments  in  their  puriu.  will  adjudge  the  believitkg  and  eleel  to  fMt-* 

AHwSth  asserts,  that  the  Ohristiatieiliifch,  nal  life,  and  wieked  aioh  and  derviia  10  bed 

tbni^  composed  of  Mints,  yot  has  bypoMtai  tad  mmal  nmMMIL    U  fe^eeu  tho  Mm 
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&  3*  The  friends  of  th(»  ppntiff  present  at  the  diety  drew  qp  n  emtfuMiim 
of  the  Praluiani  (knff^man ;  of  which,  John  Faber^  lUierwardii  biibop  of  Vi» 

mbtptist  notion  of  a  fio^  restoration  of  dey-  meritorioos  acts ;  tbQ9  obacnripf  Um  dg^ 
lis  and  the  damned ;  and  also  the  Jewish  trine  of  siJvatjon  by  faith,  holding  these  ha- 
Botion  of  a  tenwoial  leign  ef  Christ  on  the  man  pieseriptions  more  sacred  than  the  corn- 
ear^  pripr  k>  the  resiurectioo.  manas  of  Cfod,  and  burdening  the  sensfji 

Art.  ^8th  MMfts,  Ihat  m^n  have  some  pes  of  men  with  them, 

free  will  to  Uv^  reputably,  to  choose  among  Art.  27th  represents  the  whole  system  ^f 

objects  which  their  natural  reason  can  com-  monkery  as  a  great  abuse,  and  ezceediqg^ 

prehend ;  but  that  without  the  gracious  aids  injurious  to  piety. 

of  the  Holy  Spvit,  they  cannot  please  God,  Art.  tSth  discriminates  between  civil  mti 

nor  truly  fesr  him,  exercise  faith,  or  over-  iccleHtmiaU  povwr,  and  allows  neither  t» 

come  thisir  sinfol  piopenaities,  1  Cor.  11.  infringe  upon  the  other.     The  spiritual  qr 

Art.  19th  asserts,  that  God  is  not  the  episcopal  power  is  limited  to  preaching,  id- 
cause  and  author  of  sin  ;  but  that  the  per-  ministering  the  sacraments,  and  loosing  and 
▼eiae  wills  of  ungodly  men  and  devils,  are  binding  sins.  If  bishops  teach  contrary  to 
the  sole  cause  of  it.  the  scriptures,  they  are,  and  must  be  tiaat 

Art.  30th  maintains,  that  the  Hefoimera  ed  as,  false  prophets.    If  allowed  to  liy 

do  not  diseourage  ^;ood  works,  thouffh  they  causes  relating  to  maniage  and  tithes,  it  i^ 

inculcate  the  doctnne  of  justification  oy  faith  only  as  civil  officers.    Toev  hsve  no  legis- 

mlone ;  but  only  discourage  useless  works,  lative  power  over  the  church ;  and  they  can 

as  the  rosaiy,  worshipping  saints,  pilgrim-  hind  the  conscience,  only  by  showing,  that 

•gee,  monastia  vows,  stat^  fasts,  d(c. ;  and  the  gospel  enjoins  what  they  inculoete*    A^ 

i|  evinces,  at  considerable    length,    from  to  Sundays  and  other  holy  days,  and  litee 

•eripture  and  the  fathers,  that  a  man  cannot  and  forms  of  worship,   bishops  may  and 

be  justified  by  works.  should  appoint  such  as  are  eonvenioBt  and 

Art.  91st  admits,  that  the  saints  are  to  be  suitable ;  and  the  people  should  observe 
lespected,  and  to  be  imitated  as  patterns  of  them,-^not  as  divine  ordinances,  ■  -but  ae 
piety  (  but  denies,  that  they  are  to  be  wop-  conducive  to  good  order  and  edificatioD. 
■hif^wd,  pi^ed  to,  or  regarded  aa  media-  Though  the  Lutherans  expreesed  their 
tots.  doctrine  of  eomBuhstaHtimiiom  in  the  most  in- 
Such  for  substance  (say  they)  is  the  doe-  offensive  terms  that  would  be  explicit,  yet 
tnne  taught  in  our  churches ;  and  beinff  the  the  Reformed  or  Zwinglians  could  not  sub- 
dootitne  of  the  Bible,  we  cannot  but  hold  to  scribe  to  the  Augsbuig  Confession.  Heneo 
it    All  should  embrsce  it.  the  imperial  cities  of  Stra^burg,  ComMame4f 

The  akusM  (they  say)  whieh  have  crept  Lindaut  and   Memmingeih  ^ered  a  sep- 

into  the  church,  and  which  we  could  not  arate  confession,  celled  the  Ctrnft^wm  §f 

oonscientiously  endum,  are  chiefly  the  fol-  lAs  four  dtieo^   Confessio  Tetiapohtamu 

lowing.  It  aineed,  subetantially,  with  the  Aogabwg 

Alt.  ttd.  Denying  the  tacrmmmtal  atf  CotSsssion,  except  in  reoard  to  the  eorpe* 

to  lihe  lai^  ;  contrary  to  soripture  and  ear^  rtal  jnr€Mnc€.    They  hud  to  a  reo/,  yet  a 

dttistisn  praotiee.  spintuMl  or  sacramental  preeence ;  a  prse- 

Aft  tSa.  Imposing  uHbMy  om  the  s2er-  ence  which  the  devout  soul  eould  feel  and 

gy;  eotttraiy  to  reason,  and  scripture,  and  enjoy,  but  which  implied  no  physical  pie^ 

the  practice  of  the  pnrer  ageS)  and  with  enee  of  Christ's  body.    Yet  they  expieee- 

vety  injurious  eonsequenoes.  ed  themselves  in  terms  which  need  not  have 

Art  S4th.  The  Proteetante  are  fekely  given  offence  to  the  Lutherans.    They  sajr : 

taxed  with  abolishing  the  mato.    Thej  on^  '*  All  that  the  evangelists,  Paul,  and  the 

purified  it ;  and  diecarded  the  idea  of  its  b^  holy  fathers,  have  written  respecting  the 

ing  a  woik  of  merit,  an  offerinff  for  the  sins  yenerable  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 

«r  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  railitatee  of  Christ,  our  preachers  teach,  racommrad, 

vilh  the  senptoral  doctrine  that  Christ's  sac-  and  inouloate,  with  the  greatest  fidslitj. 

lifiee  IS  the  only  stn-ofcing.  Hence,  with  singular  earnestness,  they  coi>> 

Art  S6ih.  The  Proteetante  had  not  abol-  stantly  proelaia  that  goodness  of  Chriat 

ished  friioate  e&nfeonom ;  for  they  made  it  towards  his  followers,  whereby,  no  less  now 

a  neeeseaiT  preparation  for  the  enehariet.  than  at  his  last  supper,  to  all  his  sincere  die- 

Tet  they  did  not  consider  it  a  sacrament,  ciples  ss  oft  as  they  repeat  thia  sapper,  he 

nor  req[mpe  a  particular  enumeration  of  sins,  condescends  to  give,  by  the  sacramente,  his 

Art.  86lh  erasores  the  mnHitode  of /celt  Msl  body  and  his  real  blood,  to  be  tnilj  eat* 

MHd  oUm  tnm&mu  of  human  inventieai  eo  and  drunken,  a$  lAs  food  ami  irmk  §f 

Md  tho  uadoi  amM  bid  npoB  tern*  «•  iWr  «piiis»  by  which  <%  aft  nourished  tQ 
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enna,  with  the  aid  of  John  Eddut  and  John  Cochlaus,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  composer.  This  confutation  being  likewise  read  before  the  diet  on  the 
dd  of  August,  the  emperor  required  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and 
to  abandon  their  whole  cause  and  controversy.  But  they  declared  them- 
selves not  satisfied  with  this  answer  of  the  papal  divines ;  and  wished  to 
have  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  point  out  its  fidlacies.  The  emperor, 
more  obedient  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pontiff's  legate  and  his  compan- 
ions, than  to  the  demands  of  right  and  of  equity,  refiised  their  request,  and 
would  not  allow  the  controversy  to  be  protracted  by  any  new  writings 
about  it.  Nevertheless  the  Protestants  caused  an  answer  to  be  drawn  up 
bv  Philip  Melancthoriy  to  so  much  of  the  pontificial  confutation  as  the  the- 
ologians had  been  able  to  gather  from  hearing  it  read ;  and  on  the  22d 
of  September  they  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who  refuised  to  receive  it. 
This  answer  (though  aflerwards  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Melandhonj 

rn  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  confiitation)  is  that  Apology  for 
Augsburg  Confessiorif  which  was  aflerwards  published  in  the  year  I68I, 
and  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
church.(d) 

§  4.  Three  modes  of  getting  rid  of  these  very  troublesome  contentions^ 
remained.  One  was,  to  allow  those  who  would  not  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  pontifi^  to  enjoy  their  own  sentiments  on  religion,  and  to  worship  God 

•terntl  life  ;  to  that  he  lives  and  abides  in  per,  he  says  ;  "  I  believe,  that  in  the  holy 
them,  and  they  in  him.*'  This  confession  eucharist,  or  supper  of  thanksgiving,  the 
they  presented  to  the  emperor,  in  Latin  and  real  body  of  Christ  is  present,  to  ike  eye  of 
German ;  but  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  faiik,  (fidei  contemplatione) ;  that  is,  to  uoee 
read  in  public.  Yet  when  the  popish  priests  who  thank  the  Lord  for  the  benefits  con- 
had  made  out  a  confutation  of  it,  he  called  ferred  on  us  in  Christ  his  Son,  acknowl- 
them  before  him,  to  bear  that  confutation  edge  that  he  assumed  a  real  body,  truly 
read ;  and  then,  without  allowing  discus-  suffered  in  it,  and  washed  away  our  sins  in 
■ion,  or  permitting  them  to  have  a  copy  of  his  own  blood  ;  and  thus  the  whole  that 
the  confutation,  demanded  of  them  submis-  Christ  hss  done  is,  as  it  were,  present  t* 
■ion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  They  refu-  the  eye  of  their  faith.  But  that  tne  body  of 
■ed.  This  confession  of  the  four  cities,  Christ,  in  substance,  and  reality,  or  that  his 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Martin  Bueer^  and  natural  body,  is  present  in  the  supper,  and 
had  been  adopted  by  the  senate  and  people  is  received  mto  our  mouth,  and  masticated 
of  Augsburg,  was  the  confession  of  tnat  by  our  teeth, — as  the  papists,  and  some  who 
city  for  a  number  of  years.  But  afterwards,  look  back  upon  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  rep- 
the  four  cities,  feelmg  the  necessity  of  a  resent, — that  I  not  only  deny,  but  unhes- 
tmion  with  the  Lutherans,  lest  their  popish  itatingly  pronounce  an  error,  and  contrazy  to 
enemies  should  swallow  them  up,  brought  the  word  of  God.'*  He  subjoins  elaborate 
themselves  to  believe,  that  the  Lutherans  proofs,  from  the  scripture,  reason,  and  the 
and  they  differed  more  in  words,  than  in  re-  fathers,  in  support  of  these  views.  To  this 
ality  ;  and  therefore  they  subscribed  to  the  confession,  Eckiua^  a  Catholic  divine  repU- 
Augsburg  confession,  and  became  a  part  of  ed  ;  and  Zvfingle,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
the  Lutheran  church.  See  Hotjnman^M  defended  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Historia  Sacramentaria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  162,  dec.  the  emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  princes. 
At  the  same  diet,  ZwingU  presented  hU  See  Hotpinian,  1.  c,  p.  167,  dec. — TV.] 
private  confession ;  which  is  a  Ions  and  (3)  [Melancthon  composed  the  Apclogy 
elaborate  performance.  He  says ;  "  Grace  in  Latin :  but  afterwards,  Justus  Jonas 
is  cmifened  along  vfith  the  sacraments;  translated  it  into  German,  in  which  language 
but  not  by  them  as  the  channels ;  or  in  other  it  was  published  in  the  first  collection  of  all 
words,  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  grace  to  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  devout  communicants,  in  the  ordinance  ;  Dresden,  1680,  fol.  21-134.  The  Aogs- 
hut  does  not  annex  the  grace  to  the  sacra-  buig  Confession  in  G^erman,  immediately, 
aent,  so  that  it  may  go  along  with  it,  as  precedes  it,  fol.  3-20.  See  J.  G.  Welek*9 
Witer  through  a  channel,  or  by  a  phyaical  Introdnctio  in  Libroe  synibolicot,  lib.  i, 
pioeoiB."    And  zuf^tuag  ths  Lord's  «ap-  ci^.  4,  p.  409,  dsc.— TV.] 
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they  saw  fit ;  without  allowing  the  puhlic  tranquillity  to  he  therehy  de- 
stroyed.    Another  was,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  anna,  to  cease  from 
dissenting  from  the  Romish  church,  and  make  them  return  to  the  spumed 
friendship  of  the  Roman  prelate.     A  third  was,  to  attempt  an  hoooiirable 
and  equitable  compromise,  by  each  party's  relinquishing  some  portion  of 
what  it  considered  as  its  just  claims.     The  first  method  was  accordant 
with  reason  and  justice,  and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
but  it  was  totally  repugnant  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  pontiff,  and  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  which  abhorred  all  liberty  of  opinion  concerning 
religion.     The  second  accorded  with  the  customs  and  views  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  violent  bounsels  of  the  Romish  court ;  but  it  was  abhorrent 
to  the  prudence,  the  moderation  and  the  equity,  both  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
all  good  men.     The  third  therefore  was  adopted,  and  met  the  approbation 
of  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  empire ;  nor  did  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  himself  seem  to  be  )vholly  averse  from  it.     Hence  various 
consiutations  were  held,  between  select  individuals  of  both  parties ;  and 
every  means  was  adopted,  that  seemed  calculated  to  allay  mutual  hatred, 
and  bring  discordant  minds  to  harmonize.     But  the  parties  were  too  wide 
apart  in  their  first  principles,  for  any  thing  to  be  effected.     In  these  dis- 
cussions, the  character  of  Philip  Melancthonj  whom,  as  the  principal  doc- 
tor among  the  Protestants,  the  adherents  to  the  pontiff  took  special  pains 
to  conciliate,  very  clearly  appeared.     He  seemed  easy  of  access,  and 
ready  to  make  concessions  when  his  opposers  dealt  in  compliments  and 
promises ;  but  when  they  would  terrify  him  by  threats  and  denunciations, 
he  seemed  quite  another  man,  bold,  courageous,  and  regardless  of  life  and 
fortune.     For  in  this  great  man,  a  mild  and  tender  spirit  was  united  with 
the  strictest  fidelity  and  an  invincible  attachment  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  truth. 

§  5.  This  mode  of  settling  the  religious  controversies  having  been  tried 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,(4)  it  was  concluded  to  resort  to  the  method 
so  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  which  the 
perversenessof  the  times  recommended.  Accordingly  on  ihe  19th  of  No- 
vember, a  severe  decree  was  passed  by  command  and  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, in  the  absence  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  in  which  there  was  nothing  that  could 
solace  the  Protestants,  except  an  equivocal  and  deceptive  promise  of  a 
council  to  be  called  within  six  months  by  order  of  the  pontiff.  For  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  old  religion  were  extolled  extravagantly ; 
new  force  was  added  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  against  Ltdker  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  the  religious  reformations,  entered  upon  in  one  place  and  another, 
were  severely  censured ;  and  the  princes  and  the  cities  that  had  become 
alienated  from  the  pontiff,  were  admonished  to  return  to  their  duty  within 
some  months,  unless  they  wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  church.(5) 

§  6.  On  learning  the  sad  issue  of  the  diet,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his 
associates,  in  the  year  1530  and  the  year  following,  assembled  at  Smal- 
cald  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort,  and  formed  a  league  among  themselves, 

(4)  [The  eonferences  continued,  with  re-        (5)  See,  in  tddition  to  the  anthon  beim 

^ted  changee  of  the  delegites,  from  the  mentioned,  Jo.  Joaeh.  MuUer**  Historit  der 

tecond  d^  of  Augoet,  till  the  end  of  the  Protestation  nnd  Appellation  der  EthwiI- 

Bonth.^  JV.]  iMhn  Stiiiide,  book  ut.,  ch.  48,  p.  9077 
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for  their  mutual  protection  against  the  evila  which  the  edict  of  Augsburg 
portended,  but  excluding  all  offensive  operations  a^inst  any  one.(6) 
They  also  took  measures  to  bring  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Den^ 
mark,  as  well  aa  other  princes  and  states,  into  the  confederacy.(7)  When 
things  began  to  wear  this  warlike  aspect,  the  electors  of  Mayence  and  the 
Palatinate  interposed  as  mediators  between  the  parties*  And  the  emper- 
or CharUs  v.,  for  various  reasons,  was  very  anxious  for  peace.  For  the 
Protestants  would  not  afford  their  aid  to  a  Turkish  war,  which  the  emper« 
or  exceedingly  needed;  and  they  also  contended,  that  Ferdinand  the 
emperor's  brother,  who  had  been  created  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  princes  in  the  diet  of  Cologne,  A.D.  1531,  had  been  elect- 
ed contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

§  7.  After  various  consultations  therefore,  in  the  year  1532,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  between  the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  oa 

(6)  [Tbs  first  nidelimf  of  the  Protectaatt  16dl»  after  fbrmiiig  a  league  fer  nratnal  d»* 

tabsequently  to  the  diet,  was  held  at  Smal-  fence  fo(  six  vears,  they  £ew  up  aa  MfoUgf 

ca|d  on  the  22d  of  December,  1530.    But  for  their  conaoct ;  in  which  they  save  a  coik- 

it  was  found,  that  many  of  the  representa-  cise  history  of  the  reformation,  the  necessi- 

tives  of  cities  had  received  no  instruction,  ty  there  was  for  it,  and  the  sufferings  and 

in  regard  lo  a  confederacy ;  and  that  many  cfangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  oo  ae- 

other  cities  were  to  be  invited  to  join  them,  count  of  it.    Copies  of  this  apology  they 

As  the  emperor  had  entered  into  a  coalition  sent  both  to  Francii  I.  the  king  of  France, 

with  the  CfathoKc  states,  against  them,  they  and  to  Henry  YIII.  of  England.    Both  thoee 

assembled  anin,  in  the  following  year  on  kings  returned  very  civil  answers ;  but  no- 

tbe  S9th  of  March,  to  form  a  closer  union  thing  was  said,  on  either  side,  aboot  an  alU- 

for  their  mutual  defence.    The  landgrave  of  ance  for  mutual  defence.    See  SosktmiprpM 

Hesse  took  great  pains  to  have  the  Swiss  Historia  I^itheranismi,  lib.  iii.,  ^  1.  Gtrie9f 

included  in  the  confederacy.     But  the  elec-  Historia  Evang.  renovati,  torn,  iv.,  p.  28S, 

tdr  of  Saxony,  who  was  guided  by  Luther^  dec.     In  1535,  the  Protestants  had  another 

absolutely  refused  to  admit  them.     And  in  meeting  at  Smalcsld,  in  which  they  extend- 

ysDsral,  lAUk$r  had  jpeat  scruples  in  regard  ed  their  league  of  1531,  for  10  yea»  Ion- 

to  the  whole  tranaacUon ;  and  toe  juriats liad  sor.    About  this  time.  Dr.  B^trm  an  Esg* 

much  debate  with  him  respecting  the  law-  fish  bishop,  arrived  in  Saxony»   aa  envoy 

fulness  of  such  a  confederacy ;   ror  he,  ac-  from  the  king  of  England ;  and  he  was  sooa 

cording  to  his  monkish  principles,  held  all  followed  by  Edward  Fox  bishop  of  Hers- 

homan  meant  fot  preserving  peace  in  reh-  ibrd,  and  NichoUu  Heiih  an  EngKsh  aieh- 

giooa  matters  to  be  unallowable ;  and  sup-  deacon.    They  attended  the  cooiwntieo  at 

posed,  that  men  should  repose  themselves  Smalcald,  and  a  negotiation  was  held  for 

wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  without  forming  a  coalition  of  some  sort,  between 

venturing  upon  any  measures  suggested  by  the  Grerman   confederates  and  the  king  of 

poli^  in  such  cases.    But  the  jurists  ia*  JBngland.    See  Seckendorft   1.  c,  lib.  iii.» 

ionooed  him,  that  the  constitution  of  the  eoK  ^  39.    In  1538,  the  German  confoderatee 

pile  allowed  the  atates  to  combine  together,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Fnoce* 

and  probably  also  to  declare  war  against  the  (which  however  effected  very  little),  and 

emptor ;  for  by  viitue  of  the  compact  be-  also  three  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Eng- 

tweea  the  emperor  and  the  states,  the  em-  land.     They  proposed  to  king  ifemry,  to 

perar  engagea  not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  consent 

of  the  empire,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  to  be  the  hei^  and  patron  of  the  Proteetaat 

of  the  Germanic  church.    This  compact  confederacy;    they  also  stated,  what  aid 

the  emperor  had  violated  ;  and  therefore  the  each  should  afford  to  the  ether  in  case  of  at- 

•tatos    had  a  right   to  combine  together  tack  from  the  enemy.     But  Hemy  was  not 

igaiBft  him.     Luther  replied,  that  1^  had  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  the  Refonna- 

not  been  awaiaof  this;  and  that  if  it  was  tion;   nor  did  he  wish  to  embroil  himssif 

■0,  he  had  no  objections  to  make ;  for  the  with  the  emperor.     See  Seckendorf^  1.  c.» 

OQspel  was  not  opposed  to  civil  government,  lib.  iii.,  ^  166,  p.  197,  dsc.    Oerdes^  L  c,  p. 

Ts(  he  could  not  approve  of  m  ojfetuiwe  887,  6te.    Bnmee*  History  of  the  Refor- 

wtt.-^8ehl.}  matien,  book  iiL,  veL  i.,  p.  89%  dba.,  sd. 

(7)  [la  teir  mtMiag  st  SmJetld  AJ>.  Load.,  1895.~7V.] 
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the  fellowmg  tenna ;  that  the  Utter  should  contribute  money  for  the  Turk, 
iih  war,  and  should  acknowledge  FefdiMa$id  as  king  of  the  Romana ;  and 
that  Charlet  should  annul  the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  diouU 
allow  the  followers  of  Luther  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  religious  muftera 
as  they  pleased,  until  either  a  council  (which  was  to  be  held  within  w 
months)  or  a  diet  of  the  empire,  rixHild  determine  what  religious  princi- 
ples were  to  be  adopted  and  obeyed.  Scarcely  was  the  apprehension  of 
war  remoYed  by  this  convention,  when  Jokt^  the  elector  of  Saxony,  died ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  FrederiCf  an  unfortunate  prince,  though 
possessed  of  invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 

&  8.  The  truce  of  Nuremberg  with  the  emperor,  gave  so  much  coura^ 
and  fortitude  to  the  concealed  and  feeUer  enemies  of  the  pontifi^  that  they 
would  no  longer  obey  his  mandates.  This  is  attested  by  various  regions 
and  towns  of  Grermany,  which  year  after  year,  from  this  time  onward, 
fearlessly  made  profession  of  the  religion  which  Luiher  had  restored. 
Moreover,  as  the  only  hope  of  removing  the  disagreement  about  religion 
now  depended  on  the  promised  council,  the  emperor  did  not  cease  to  urge 
the  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  VII.  to  hasten  the  meeting  of  the  counoiL 
But  Clementj  whom  the  recollection  of  former  councils  filed  with  appre- 
hensions, contrived  only  to  put  it  oS,  and  wished  the  cause  of  his  see  might 
be  decided  rather  by  arms  than  by  arguments.  (8)  He  promised  indeed  by 
his  l^ate,  in  1533,  that  a  council  shodd  be  caUed  In  Italy ;  either  at  Man- 
tua, Placentia,  or  Bologna.  But  the  Protestants  declared  themselves  not 
satisfied  with  an  Jlo/um  council ;  and  maintained  that  a  controversy  arising 
in  Germany,  ought  to  be  decided  within  the  limits  of  Germany.  And  the 
pontiff  hin^lf  artfully  so  managed,  as  to  get  rid  of  his  own  promise ;  and 
soon  after  died,  in  the  year  1534.(d) 

§  9.  His  successor,  Patd  III.,  seemed  more  tractable,  when  the  emperor 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  a  council.  For  he  first  made  a  promise  in 
15S5,  that  he  would  assemble  a  council  at  Mantua;  and  afterwards,  A.D. 
1536,  he  actually  proclaimed  one,  by  letters  despatched  through  all  the 
Catholic  countries.  The  Protestants  on  the  other  hand,  foreseeing  that  in 
such  a  council  every  thing  would  go  accordinff  to  the  opinion  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  pontiff,  declared,  in  a  convention  held  at  Smalcald  in  1537, 
their  entire  dissatisfoction  with  such  a  servile  coimcil :  yet  they  procured 
a  new  summary  of  their  religious  fidth  to  be  drawn  up  by  Lviher^  which 
they  might  present  to  the  assembled  Ushops,  ifoccasion  should  call  for  it. 

(8)  [Beti<i«t  the  eaans,  which,  tinea  tht  J*c,  Ziegler't  Hittoria  Clementii  VII.,  ia 

cooBcils  of  Conitanee  and  Basil,  bad  direat-  SekMonCi  AmoBnitat.  hiat.  ecelea.  et  litta- 

ed  te  popes  of  all  raliah  (or  such  cleiical  nf.,  toI.  L,  p.  210,  iie. — SchlJ] 
pariiamenta,  pope  CUmaU  had  hia  own  po-        (9)  £y«iy  thing  pertaining  to  thia  cona* 

collar  reaaona.    It  waa  hia  miafortone  to  be  cil,  is  fully  and  intelligently  stated,  pre-emi- 

Che  illegitimate  son  of  jMiuan  de  Medids ;  nent^  by  P§mI  Sam,  Historia  Cooeilii 

tnd  he  waa  aftmid  his  enemies  in  the  coon-  Tridentini,  lib.  i. — [The  Protestaata  mot 

cfl  might  avail  theraaelvea  of  thia  cirenm-  at  8malcald»  to  connder  the  proposed  plan 

staaee,  to  pronounce  him  therefore  nnwortfay  of  an  Italian  council;    and  remonstrated 

of  the  papal  dignity.    For  it  waa  a  diapa-  Spinat  it,  aa  being  to  be  held   in  Italy, 

ted  point,  which  had  never  been  decided,  Tney  alao  insisted,  that  the  pope,  aa  one  of 

whether  a  bastard  could  ever  be  a   Isgiti-  the  naities  whose  cauae  waa  to  be  tiiedt 

mate  pope.  That  a  fnftigau  might  be,  hsd  ahoold  have  no  authority  over  the  cooacil ; 

been  decided  by  usaflo   lona  aince,  eo-  and  that  the  deciaion  ahoold  be  fnnndsd 

peeiaHv  by  te  eiam|3e  of  Alatnitr  VI.  solely  on  the  holy  sciiptoies.— TV.] 
See  PomI  Smi,  torn,  i.,  p.  64,  dee.,  and 

Vot.111..  "" 
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Thifl  writing  of  LuiheTf  is  called  the  Articles  of  Smtdcald ;  and  it  was  ad. 
mitted  among  the  books,  £rom  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  tho8e 
called  Lutherans  are  to  be  leamed.(10) 

§  10.  During  these  consultations  two  very  noticeable  events  occurred, 
the  one  very  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion  and  especially 
to  the  cause  of  &e  reformation,  the  other  no  less  so,  to  the  papal  domiii. 
ion*  The  former  was,  a  new  sedition  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  tribe  of 
the  AnabaftisU ;  the  latter  was,  a  revolt  of  Henry  YIII.  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  year  1533,  certain  per- 
sons of  the  class  of  AnahaptistSf  who  were  more  insane  and  distracted 
than  the  rest,  came  to  Munster  a  city  of  Westphalia,  and  gave  out,  that 
they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  set  up  a  sort  of  holy  empire  on  the  ru. 
ins  of  all  human  institutions.  The  whole  city  being  wrought  up  and 
thrown  into  great  commotion,  they  proceeded  to  erect  the  new  common* 
wealth,  conformably  to  their  crude  opinions  and  &ncies ;  and  placed  /oJbK 
BockkoUj  a  taylor  of  Leyden,  at  the  head  of  it.  But  the  city  being  taken 
in  the  year  1&85,  by  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  was  aided  by  other  Ger« 
man  princes,  this  delirious  king  and  his  associates  were  executed  without 

(10)    [The  Articles  of  Siiialcald  were  spectii)g  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  ioeaias- 

drawn  up  in  German,  by  Luther,  in  hit  own  tion,  passion,  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  in 

acrimonious  style.    The  Augsburg  Confes-  accordance   with  the    Apostles*   and    th» 

sion  was  intended  to  soften  prejudice  against  Athanasian  Creeds.     On  these  Articles  th» 

the  Lutherans,  and  to  conciliate  the  good  Protestants  professed  to  agree  altogether 

will  of  the  Catholics.    Of  course  the  gentle  with  the  papists.    The  second  part,  abo, 

Melanctkon  was  employed  to  write  it.    The  contains  four  articles  of  fundamental  impor- 

Articles  of  Smalcala,  on  the  contrary,  were  tance ;  but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  p»- 

a  preparation  for  a  campaign  against  an  en-  pists  are  declared  to  be  totally  and  irreconci- 

emy  with  whom  no  compromise  was  deem-  lably  at  variance.     They  relate  to  the  nature 

ed  possible,  and  in  which  victory  or  death  and  the  grounds  ofyutft^o/um,  the  mcM  and 

was  the  only  altematiye.     Of  course  all  del-  aaint  worship,  ecclesiastical  and  monkish 

icacy  towards  the  Catholics  was  dispensed  eetablishmenU,  and  the  claims  of  the  jMpc. 

with,  and  Luther**  fiery  style  was  chosen.  The  third  part  contains  15  articles,  which 

and  was  allowed  full  scope.    In  words,  the  the  Protestants  considered  as  relating  to 

Articles  flatly  contradict  the  Confession,  in  very  important  subjects,  but  on  which  th* 

some  instances ;  though  in  sense,  they  are  papists  laid  little  stress.    The  subjects  an 

the  same.    Thus  the  Confession  (Article  sin,  the  law,  repentance,  the  gospel,  baptism^ 

zziv.)  says ;  **  We  are  unjustly  char^  with  the  sacrament  of  the  aUar,  the  teys,  {or  sj^ 

having  aholished  the  mass.     For  it  is  man-  itual  power),  confession,  excommunieatwnf 

ifost,  that  without  boasting  we  may  say,  the  ordination,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  ekurcheSf 

mass  is  observed  by  us  with  greater  devo-  good  works,  monastic  vows,  and  human  «al- 

tion  and  earnestness,  than  by  our  oroosers.**  isfactions  for  sin.    When  the  Protestant* 

But  in  the  Articles  ef  Smalcdd,  (Part  XL,  subscribed  these  Articles,  Melanctkon  an- 

Art.  II.),  it  is  said ;  '*  TmX  the  popish  mass  nezed  a  reservation  to  his  signature,  purpoct- 

is  the  greatest  and  most  horrid  abomina-  ing  that  he  could  admit  of  a  pope,  provided 

iion,  as    militating  directlv  and  violently  he  would  allow  the  cospel  to  be  preached  in 

against  these  articles  ;   and  yet  it  has  be-  its  purity,  and  would  give  up  his  pretensioDe 

come  the  diief  end  most  splendid  of  all  the  to  a  divine  right  to  rule,  and  would  found 

popish  kJolatries.**    In  the  Confession,  they  his  eUims  wholly  on  expediency  and  human 

•applied  the  name  of  the  mass  to  the  Luther-  compact.    In  consequence  of  this  dissent 

4n  form  of  the  eucharist.    But  in  these  Ar-  from  Luther,  Melancthon  was  requested  to 

ticles,  they  confine  that  term  to  its  proper  draw  up  an  article  on  the  power  and  sn- 

import,  the  ordinary  public  service  amonff  nremacy  of  the  pope.    He  did  so ;  and  the 

4he  Catholics. — ^The  Articles  of  Smalcald  ProtesUnts  were  well  plessed  with  it,  and 

eover  28  folio  pages ;  and  are  preceded  by  subscribed  to  it.  It  is  annexed  to  the  Articles 

«  preface,  and  followed  hj  a  treatise  on  the  ef  Smalcald.    See  J.  G.  Waleh^s  Intiodne* 

|MMfer  and  snpvemacy  ot  the  pope.    The  tie  in  Libioe  Symbol,  lib.  L,  cap.  ▼.— >2V.] 
Jfrsi  part  contains  jgrar  concinB  siticlBa,  m- 
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nercy ;  and  the  new  republic  was  thus  oyerthrown,  soon  after  its  estab- 
IL^iBoent.  This  seditious  procedure  of  certain  AnahaptutSf  induced  nxMt 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the  wlwle  race ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  subsequent  years  vast  numbers  of  dieiDyboth  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  were  miserably  put  to  death.(ll) 

4  11.  Uemy  vIII.  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  who  had  before 
warmly  opposed  Liaher,  a  prince  fidling  behind  none  of  that  age  either  in 
vice  or  in  talents,  being  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleifn  an  £ng. 
lish  virgin  of  high  birth,  in  order  to  marry  her  wbhed  to  be  divorced  from 
his  queen,  Catharine  of  Araffon  aunt  to  Charles  V«,  and  he  applied  to  the 
Bovereisn  pontiff  Cle$nent  Vll.  to  sanction  such  a  measure.(12)  He  de^ 
clared  nowever,  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  cohabit  with 
his  aueen  Catharmef  because  she  had  been  married  to  his  deceased  broth- 
er  Arthmrf  and  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Grod.  Clemenif  through  fear  of  ofl^ding  Charles  V«,  contrived  va- 
rious evasions,  and  endeavoured  to  delude  and  disappoint  Henry,  He 
therefore  became  impatient,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Cranmerf 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  secret  friend  to  the 
reformation  by  Lulher^  consulted  nearly  all  the  universities  of  Europe  on 
tile  question ;  and  as  most  of  them  pronounced  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  to  be  unlawftil,  the  kins  divorced  Catharine  without  the  consent  of 
the  pontifi^  and  married  Anne  noleyn.  Henry^s  defection  from  the  pontiff 
soon  followed.  For  the  king  being  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons 
of  England,  supreme  head  qf  the  British  churchy  he  in  the  year  1598  eject- 
ed the  monks,  disposed  of  all  their  property,  and  abolished  altogether  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  England.(18) 

§  12.  This  downfall  of  the  popish  power  in  England,  however,  was  of 
little  advantage  to  the  lovers  of  a  purer  religion.  For  the  king,  though 
he  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  pontiff,  yet  retained  for  the  most  part  the 
old  religion  ;  and  he  persecuted,  and  sometimes  punished  capitally,  those 

(11)  Herm.  HanulnuumU  Historic  Eccle-  Kience  on  the  subject.  But  there  were  aleo 
siast.  renati  ETanffelii,  per  infenorem  Sax-  other  caosee.  The  queen's  beauty  had  faded, 
oniam  et  WeatphaTiam,  pt.  ii.j[>.  1196,  dec.,  and  some  diaeaaea  had  rendered  her  person 
in  hia  coUected  worka.  M.  E.  von  Priniz,  less  agreeable.  Political  oonaiderationa,  or 
Specimen  Historie  Anabaptist.,  cap.  x.,  zL,  apprehenaiona  respectinff  his  successor,  had 
zii.,  p.  94.  [Jo.  SleidoH^t  Commentarii  de  influence.  And  after  uese  cauaea  had  op- 
statQ  reliir.  et  reipnbliciB,  sub  Carolo  V.,  lib.  erated  some  time,  Anne  BoUyn  came  to  court, 
z.  Geries^  Miacellania  Gronengensis,  torn,  and  the  king  waa  charmed  with  her.  This, 
ii^  p.  377,  die.,  669,  dec.  RoUrUon^t  Hia-  though  the  laat,  waa  henceforth  pnrfwblj  not 
tory  of  the  reijni  of  Charles  V.,  book  t.,  p.  the  leaat  reaaon  for  his  final  resolution  to  di- 
345-250,  ed.  N.  York,  1839.— TV.]  Torce  his  aueen.    See  Hwme't  Histoiy  of 

(12)  [Dr.  Motheim  errs  in  representing  England,  ch.  zzz.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  288,  dee. 
Henrfi  paaaion  for  Anne  JMeyn,  as  the  first  Burnetii  History  of  the  Reformation,  toL  i., 
and  grand  cauae  of  the  king'a  with  to  be  di-  book  ii.,  at  the  besinning. — 7V.1 

▼oiced  from  hia  <iueen.    Hia  &ther  had  aciii-  (13)  Beaidea  Gu6.Aini€f,  and  others  who 

pled  the  legitimscT  of  the  marriage ;  a  for-  haWPcomposed  direct  histcnies  of  the  K&U 

eign  court  had  made  it  an  objection  to  inter-  onnation  m  England,  the  AeU  of  thia  mem- 

mairiage  with  hia  children  by  this  wife ;  and  orable  erent,  aa  collected  hf  Dturid  Wtttmt, 

his  subjects,  Tory  generdly,  entertained  ^h  in  hia  (^oneilia  Magna  Britannis  et  Hibeiw 

prehensioBs  rsspecting  the  succession  to  his  nis,  torn.  iii..  p.  424,  dec.,  shouk)  be  consult* 

crowi^  from  the  same  cauae.    It  waa  atate  ed.    See  also  RaynaPe  Anecd.  Historiques, 

policy  which  first  led  to  the  marriage ;  but  Politiques,  Militairca,  torn,  l,  pt.  ii.,  p.  90, 

it  appeara  nefw  to  haTO  ffiven  entire  aatia*  dtc.,  and  the  Nouyeau  Dietionnaire  Histo» 

fiietion  to  any  one.    Doubtleas  Henry  waa  rique  et  crit.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  888,  article  BoUim^ 
in  professing  to  have  scruples  of  con- 
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yho  thought  dlQbrently  from  himself  on  religious  subjects.  Besidef,  he 
understood  the  title  he  had  assumed  of  supreme  head  rf  ike  Brituh  ekutel^ 
to  invest  him  with  the  powers  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  so  that  he  had  a 
right  to  make  decrees  respecting  religion,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  citiBens 
what  they  must  believe  and  practise.  During  his  life  therefore,  religion  id 
England  was  coincident  with  the  king's  character,  that  is,  uncertain  and 
changeable.  Yet  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Oranimtr,  whe 
had  uie  king's  confidence  and  was  a  patron  of  the  reformed  religion,  ex- 
erted himseu  as  much  as  he  prudently  could,  and  as  the  instability  of  the 
king  and  other  diSiculties  would  allow,  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  to 
dinuoish  gradually  the  old  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  to  increase  the 
pumber  of  the  friends  of  Lviker.{\\) 

(13.  After  the  pontiff's  first  proposed  council  was  set  aside,  Tarioiis 
negotiations  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony,  were  held  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Protestants ;  but  without  any  determinate  and  solid  henefity 
because  the  pontiff,  by  his  legates  and  others,  generally  disconcerted  aU 
their  measures.  In  the  year  1541,  the  emperor,  much  to  the  displeaauft 
of  the  pontiff,  ordered  select  individuals  of  both  parties  to  confer  toffether 
respecting  religion  at  Worms.  Accordingly,  PhUip  Melancthon  ana  J<Ab 
Eckiue  held  a  discussion  during  three  days.(15)  The  discussion 
then  transferred,  for  certain  reasons,  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  of  the 
year ;  in  which  the  project  of  a  nameless  writer,  who  stated  oonditiQiii 
for  a  peace,  was  especially  subjected  to  examination.(16)    But  the  pio* 

(14)  Besides  B^nuit  seo  Dom.  NmTs  not  many,  by  the  law  of  God.  FimrtkhjK 
History  of  Uie  Puritans,  vol  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  11,  that  tows  of  chastity  otiflht  to  be  observe^ 
dec.  [In  the  year  1636,  king  Henry,  with  by  the  law  of  God.  Fifthly ,  that  the  use  9C 
the  sanction  of  the  convocation,  prescri-  private  masses  ouffht  to  be  pontinaed;  which, 
bed  what  doctrinea  should  be  tauflht  in  the  as  it  vras  sgreeable  to  Gk>d*s  la^  so  buu^ 
churches ;  the  substance  of  whKii  may  b^  reeeiyed  great  benefit  by  them.  Su;ikfy, 
ween  to  Burnet,  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  pi  that  auricular  confession  was  ojipedient  and 
280,  die,  ed.  London,  1S26,  and  in  Neatt  \,  necessary,  and  ought  tp  be  retaroed  in  tbt 
c.,p.  69,  dtc.,ed.  Portsm.,  1816.  Mr.  Neal  church.'*  This,  which  was  called  "the 
remarks  upon  these  instructions :  *'  One  sees  bloody  statute,*'  was  enforced  during  the  xes- 
here  ike  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  the  scrip-  idue  of  Henry^e  reign,  or  till  the  year  1647. 
turea  and  the  ancient  creeds  are  made  the  It  brought  nuny  to  the  stake,  and  to  prison ; 
standards  of  faith,  without  the  tradition  of  and  caused  theKeformation  to  go  bade  ratb- 
the  church  or  decrees  of  the  pope ;  the  doc-  er  than  advance,  during  these  eight  yeais. 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  is  well  stated ;  See  Bumei,  1.  c,  p.  834»  dus.,  and  Ntal,  t. 
four  of  the  seven  sacraments  are  passed  over,  o.,  p.  76,  dec.— TV.] 
and  purgatory  is  loft  doubtful.  But  transub^  (16)  See  Jo,  Andr.  Rmder^s  Tract,  do 
stantiation,  auricular  confession,  the  worship-  Colloquio  Wormatiensi,  Norimb.,  1 744^  4to, 
ping  ifd  images  and  saints,  stiU  retained.**  [%nd  Sleidan*e  Oomment.  de  statu  reiig.  eC 
In  the  year  1639,  the  king  and  the  opposers  reipubi.,  lib.  xiii.,  sob.  finem. — TVJ 
of  the  tUformation  procured  a  statute  to  be  ^16)  See  Jo.  Erdnumn  Bieek^s  iViple  In- 
passed  in  both  houses  of  pariiament,  making  tenm,  (written  in  German),  eh.  i.,  p.  I,  dw. 
It  penal  to  fpeak  or  write,  at  all,  against  any  [This  conference  was  held  in  April,  1641. 
4>ne  of  the  six  following  articlea.    **  @rs^  The  emperor  selected  the  disputants :  on  the 

r,  aft#r 


that  in  tiie  saerament  of  the  dtar,  after  the  part  of  the  Catholics  John  tkkiue, 

jcoDsecratien,  there  remained  no  substanoe  rf^*  Gtorge  Cfropper ;  on  the  pait  of  ths 

4fi  bread  and  wine,  but  under  these  forms  the  notestants,  Ph.  MeUnetkon,  MarHn  Bneer^ 

natondbodv  and  bloodof  Christ  were  present.  u^JohnPietcrnu,    The  author  of  the  vrriW 

Secondly,  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  ten  project  (called  the  Jbrst  Interim)^  hem 

not  necessary  to  salvation  to  ^  persons,  by  read  and  discussed,  was  supposed  to  be  Gho. 

ihe  law  of  God ;  but  that  both  tbs  flesh  and  Gropper.    See  SUidan,  I.  c.    Robert»oti^9 

likwd  of  Christ  were  together  ia  each  of  the  Oharlee  V.,  book  tL,  f.  M4^  dte.,  id.  ItM* 

lands.     Thirdly,  that  priesta,  after  the  order  —TV.] 
jpf  priastsXi^to  admieaion  to  otden),  nugfat 
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thietod  deliberation  had  no  other  effect  but  to  bring  the  fartkt  io  agree^ 
that  this  very  dijQScult  subject  should  be  more  fully  eiamined  in  the  future 
council,  or  if  a  council  should  not  be  called,  then  in  the  next  diet  of  Ger« 
many* 

§  14.  After  this,  a  very  disturbed  state  of  things  ensued,  Whkh  tequirtd 
the  deliberations  for  settling  religious  oontroversies  to  be  deferred.  In 
the  diet  of  Spire  in  1542,  the  pontiff  by  his  legate,  renewed  his  promae 
tit  a  council ;  and  signified  that  it  shoidd  be  held  at  Trent,  if  that  place 
was  agreeable.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand^  and  the  Catholic 
brinces,  gave  their  assent ;  but  the  Protestants  rejected  both  the  place  and 
Ifae  council  proposed  by  the  pontiff;  and  demanded  a  legitimate  and  free 
eonncil,  that  is,  one  that  should  be  exempt  from  the  prescriptions  and  the 
tafhority  of  the  pontiff.  Nevertheless  the  pontiff,  with  the  consent  of  the 
toiperor,  proceeded  to  appoint  the  council ;  and  at  the  diet  of  Wormst 
A.D.  1545,  the  emperor  negotiated  with  the  Protestants  to  bring  them  to 
approve  of  the  council  at  Trent.  But  these  negotiations  failing,  and  the 
Emperor  seeing  no  prospect  that  the  Protestants  would  ever  subject  them, 
iidves  to  the  council,  listened  to  the  advice  of  PatU  IIL,  who  urged  a  re- 
•ort  to  arms,  and  in  conjunction  with  that  pontiff,  he  secretly  prepared  for 
war.  The  leaders  of  Uie  Protestants,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  took  measures  not  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  defenceless 
itate,  and  raised  forces  on  their  8ide.(17)  While  this  storm  was  gather- 
ing, Luiher^  who  was  disposed  to  contend  with  prayers  and  patience  rath- 
er than  with  arms,  met  a  peaceful  death  at  Eisleben  his  native  town,  oft 
tiie  1801  of  February,  1546.(18) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

tftttoar  OF  THS  aBFOUfATIOIC,  FROM  THB  COMIEXircSMXirr  OF  tHB  WAS  OT 
MALCALD  [a.D.  1546],  TO  THB  COHCLYTSION  OF  A  RBUGIOinB  PBACB  [a.D. 

1555]. 

f  1.  CommeDcemeDt  of  tfae  Wtr  of  Smalcald. — 4  2.  The  War :  ind  tbe  JUrenes  of  tkt 
IVoUsUnts. — ^  3.  Form  of  the  Interim.—^  4.  Commotiona  arisinff  from  it. — ^  5.  The 
Council  of  Trent  returned. — ^  6.  Maarice  disconcerts  the  Plans  of  the  £mperor.<^  7. 
Hie  War  against  tbe  Enmeror.  The  Transaction  at  Pasaau.-^  $.  Diet  of  Augabuig. 
Religioas  Peace. — ^  9.  The  Reformation  in  England. — ^  10.  Scotland. — ^  11,  Ir»- 
land.^^  13.  The  Netherlands.-^  13.  Spain  and  Italy.— ^  14.  Estimate  of  tbeRefor* 
matioiL 

Jl.  Thb  destmction  of  those  who  should  oppose  the  council  of  Trent, 
been  agreed  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff;  and  the  openmg 
6f  the  council,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  taking  up  arms.  Accordingly, 
that  council  had  scarcely  commenced  its  deliberations,  at  the  beginning  of 
tfae  year  1646,  when  it  was  manifest  from  various  indications,  that  an  im- 
^itoHal-papal  war  impended  over  the  Protestants.     At  the  diet  of  Rat^ 

(17)  [See  RoberUfon's  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,       (18)  (See  Alestnukr  Bawir's  Life  of  L» 
book  vil,  p.  833, 4c^7V.]  Hmt,  ehap.  n^Tr,J 
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isbon  indeed  of  thia  year,  a  new  conference  or  dispute  between  the  prin- 
cipal theologians  of  the  two  parties  had  been  instituted ;  but  its  progress 
and  issue  clearly  showed,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  decided  not  by  arga. 
ments  but  by  arms.  The  fathers  at  Trent  passed  their  first  decrees,  which 
the  Protestants  again  firmly  rejected  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon :  and  soon  ai^ 
ter  the  emperor  proscribed  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  began  to  assemble 
an  army  against  them. 

^  2.  Tl^  Saxon  and  Hessian  princes  led  their  forces  into  ^varia,  to 
meet  the  emperor  ;  and  they  cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt.  A  bat- 
tie  was  expected  to  ensue.  But  as  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  (who  coveted 
the  riches  and  the  high  rank  of  his  uncle  John  Frederic^  and  was  seduced  by 
the  promises  of  the  en^ror,)  now  invaded  the  Saxon  territories,  and  as  the 
confederates  of  Smalcald  were  not  harmonious  in  their  views,  and  as  the 
money  promised  them  from  France  did  not  arrive,  the  Protestant  anny 
was  broken  up,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  returned  home.  The  emperor 
pursued  him  by  forced  marches,  and  fell  upcm  him  unawares,  near  MiUblm 
berff  on  the  Elbe,  the  24th  of  April,  1547,  where  after  an  unsuccessfhl 
batue,  and  betrayed  probably  by  his  friends,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
other  Protestant  prince,  PhU^  of  Hesse,  by  advice  of  his  son-in-law  JMaau 
rieCf  and  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  expecting  according  to  the  emperor's  promise,  to  be  forgiven 
and  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  he  was  nevertheless  kept  a  prisoner ;  and 
it  is  reported,  that  the  emperor  violated  his  promise  in  this  instance,  and 
deluded  the  Hessian  prince  by  the  ambiguity  of  some  Grerman  words. 
But  this  part  of  the. history  has  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to  make 
the  imprisonment  of  the  landgrave,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  altogether 
clear.(l) 

§  3.  After  this  victory,  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  appeared  irrecov. 
erably  ruined,  and  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  triumphant.  In  the  diet  held 
soon  after  at  Augsburg,  (and  which  was  surrounded  by  troops),  the  emper- 
or demanded  of  the  Protestants,  to  submit  the  decision  of  the  religious 
controversy  to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  greater  part  consented,  and  in 
particular  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  received  from  Charles  the  electo- 
ral dignity,  of  which,  together  with  a  part  of  his  territories,  Jcihn  Frederic 
had  been  deprived,  and  who  also  was  extremely  solicitous  for  the  libera* 
tion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  the  emperor  lost 
the  benefit  of  this  assent  to  the  coimcil  of  Trent.  For  upon  a  rumour  that 
the  pestilence  had  appeared  at  Trent,  a  great  part  of  the  fathers  retired 
to  Bologna ;  and  thus  the  council  was  broken  up.(2)  Nor  cpuld  the  em- 
peror prevail  widi  the  pope,  to  reassemble  the  council  without  delay.     As 

(1)  Besidet  the  accounts  of  the  commoii  itself  hy  his  prescriptioir,  and  of  the  srow- 

hisUnrians,  Benj.  Oroseh  has  well  described  in^  power  of  the  emperor,  which  he  did  not 

all  these  transactions,  in  his  Vertheidigong  wish  to  see  farther  increased  by  the  com- 

der  ETsngelischen  Kirche  g^sgen  Gottfr.  Ar-  cil.     He  indeed  hated  the  Pretestants ;  but 

sold,  p.  29,  dec.    [See  Sletdan*9  Comment,  be  did  not  wish  to  see  the  esiperor,  nndar 

de  statu  reUg.  et  reipabl.,  lib.  xriii.,  and  the  ooloar  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  com- 

vwy  fiill  history  of  this  war,  in  R4ii>erUon'$  cil,  acquire  a  more  absolute  authority  ow 

Hist,  of  Charles  V .,  book  yiii.^  p.  338,  dec.,  Germany.    He  had  already  withdrawn  his 

and  book  iz.,  p.  860,  dec. — TV.]  troope  from  the  imperial  army  ;  and  he  now 

(3)   [The  report  of  a  pestilence  was  a  wished  to  see  the  council  dispersed.    TIm 

mere  pretence.    The  pope,  Paul  IH.,  was  Spanish  members  opposed  him ;  but  bs  fisand 

•qoa%  jealous  of  the  council,  which  had  means  to  prerail.— &iU.] 
aot  been  disposed  in  all  respects  to  goyen 
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the  prospect  of  a  council  was  now  more  distant,  the  emperor  deemed  it 
necessary  In  the  interim,  to  adopt  some  project,  which  might  preserve  the 
peace  in  regard  to  religion  until  the  council  should  assemble.  Hence'  ha 
caused  a  paper  to  be  drawn  up  by  Julius  Pflugj  bishop  of  Nauemburffr 
Michad  Sidordus  a  papist,  and  John  Agricola  of  Eisleben ;  which  shouU 
serve  as  a  rule  of  fiaiith  and  worship  to  the  professors  of  both  the  old  re« 
ligion  and  the  new,  until  the  meeting  of  the  council ;  and  this  paper,  be« 
cause  it  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  law,  was  commonly  csJled  the 
Inierim.(Z) 

§  4.  This  paper,  called  the  Interim^  though  very  favourable  to  the  papal 
cause,  was  equally  displeasing  to  the  pontiff  and  to  the  professors  of  the 
true  or  Lutheran  religion.     When  the  emperor  communicated  it  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  the  elector  of  Mayence,  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
members,  rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  assented  to  it*    Most  of  the 
princes  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  acquiesced.     Those  who  opposed  it, 
were  for  the  most  part  compelled  by  the  power  and  arms  of  the  emperor 
to  submit ;  and  the  calamities  and  oppressions  which  followed  in  Oermany^ 
axe  almost  indescribable.     Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  who  occupied  mid- 
dle ground  between  those  who  approved  and  those  who  rejeeted  the  InUrinif 
held  several  consultations  at  Leipsic  and  other  places,  in  the  year  1548, 
with  his  theologians  and  principal  men  of  whom  Philip  Melancthen  was 
most  distinguished,  that  he  might  determine  what  course  to  pursue.     The 
result  of  the  protracted  deliberation  was,  that  Melancihon  (whom  the  other 
theologians  followed),  partly  from  fear  of  the  emperor,  and  partly  from 
condescension  to  his  sovereign,  decided  that  the  whc^e  mstrument  c^led 
the  Inierim  could  by  no  means  be  admitted ;  but  that  there  was  no  impede 
iment  to  receiving  and  approving  it,  so  for  as  it  concerned  things  not  ea* 
sential  in  religion,  or  things  indifferent  (adiaphorui^    This  decision  gave 
rise  to  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy  among  the  Lutherans,  which  wffl  be 
described  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church.     In  this  state  of  things^ 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  of  Luther  was  in  imminent  peril  ^  and 
had  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
good  fortune,  they  might  doubtless  have  either  totally  crushed  ^  Luther* 
an  church,  or  depressed  it  greatly  and  brought  it  into  embarrassment. 
§  5.  In  the  midst  of  these  contests,  Julius  III.,  who  succeeded  Paul  IIL 

(3)  See  Jo,  Erdm,  BUcI^m  drajfaehes  In-  krinal  pointt,  racli  u  min't  primftiy^  reeti- 

teiim,  Leb.,  1731,  Sto.    Jac,  Osiander*s  tude,  apottacy,  original  nn,  redemption  bf 

Historia  Ecclea.,  cent,  xti.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  68,  Chriat,  neceaaity  of  dirine  grace,  human 

p.  425,  and  otbera.    Reapecting  the  authora  merit,  dec.,  it  adopted  rery  much,  acriptn- 

and  the  editiona  of  the  inierim^  aee  a  dia-  ral  Tiowa  and  litngnage ;   an^  mi^  have 

quiaition  in  the  Diiniache  Bibliothek,  part  been  aaaented  to  by  the  Proteatanta,  without 

T.,  p.  1,  dec.,  and  part  tI.,  p.  185,  dec.   [The  aacrificing  perhapa  any  fandaaental  trutha; 

Jnimm  may  be  aeen,  at  large,  in  Gcidas^a  But  it  retained  the  maaa,  all  the  ae?en  aa- 

Conatitutionea  Imperialea,  torn.  L,  p.  518,  cramenta,  the  hierarchy*  the  tiaditiena,  the 

6lc.\  alaoin  Lr  JTevre'a  eontmuation  otFleU'  ceremoniea,  in  abort,  the  whole  exterior  of 

7y*<  Eceleaiaat.  Hiatory,   lib.  cxlr,  ^  tl-  the  CaAolic  eatabliahment  and  worAip,  with 

33,  Lathi,  by  R.  P.  Alexander,  vol.  zxzix.,  the  aole  ezceptiona  of  tolerating  the  raaz^ 

p.  640-fl06.     See  alao  SekraeeklCt  Kirch-  riage  of  the  eiersy  >n^  commumon  in  both 

engeeeh.  aeit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  674,  kima.    iTet  it  limited  the  authority  of  the 

&c.    RobaUon's  Hist,  of  Charlea  V.,  book  pontifi;  and  ao  explained  the  groonda  and 

Ix.,  p.  377,  dec.    The  Inierim  conaiated  of  uaea  of  the  Romiah  ritea,  aa  to  make  then 

96  artidsa,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  the  Iaaa#  ofifenaiTe  poaaiUe.— TV.} 

■I  a  Tuy  cedeSialdiy  spirit.    OnmoaCdot- 
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ia  tiMi  giveraflMiil  of  tke  Romtoh  church  A.D.  1650,  being  overcome  by 
the  mtamiieB  of  the  emperor^  cooMnted  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent. 
Hie  eoqieror  theiefen^y  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  he  again  mirrouncU 
ed  with  his  troopit  cosferred  with  the  princes  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
council.  The  inaj<Mr  part  agreed,  that  the  council  ought  to  go  on ;  and 
Maurice  eleotor  of  Saxony,  consented,  yet  only  on  certain  condition8.(4) 
At  the  oloee  of  the  diet  therefore,  A.D.  1551,  the  emperor  directed  all  to 
prepare  themeelves  for  the  council,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavours,  that 
every  thing  should  there  be  done  in  a  religious  and  Christian  manner,  and 
without  passion.  Hence  confessions  of  faith  to  be  exhibited  to  the  coun- 
cil, were  drawn  up ;  one  in  Saxony,  by  Melandhonf  and  another  at  Wilr- 
temberg,  by  John  BrenUua,  Besides  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke,  some 
of  the  Sieologians  of  Wurtembeig  also,  repaired  to  Trent.  But  the  Sax* 
QDS,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Melancthonf  though  they  set  out,  advanced 
no  &rther  than  Nuremberg;  for  their  sovereign  [the  elector  Maurieel 
only  made  a  show  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  while  he  was 
really  designing  to  subject  Charles  to  his  own  pleasure. 

§  6.  What  plans  and  purposes  Charles  Y.  was  pursuing  amid  these 
commotions  in  Germany,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  compare  the  difierent  parts  of  his  conduct.  The  emperor, 
relying  more  than  prudence  would  dictate  upon  his  own  powers  and  good 
fortune,  wished  to  make  these  disquietudes  arising  out  of  religion,  subser- 
vient to  the  enlargement  and  establishment  of  his  power  in  Germany,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  the  rights  of  the  princes.  More* 
over,  as  he  had  in  like  manner  long  wished  to  see  the  authority  and  domin- 
ion of  the  Roman  pontifis  diminished,  and  confined  within  some  definite 
limits,  so  that  they  might  no  longer  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  designs^ 
so  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  council,  this  wish  might  be  realized ;  since 
by  means  of  the  councils  formerly  held  at  Constance  and  Basil,  a  check 
was  laid  upon  the  exorbitant  lust  of  power  in  the  Romish  bishops.  For 
he  had  no  doubts  that  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  and  bishops,  those  of 
Spain  and  Germany,  and  others,  he  should  be  able  so  to  control  the  delib- 
erations of  the  council,  that  all  its  decrees  and  acts  would  be  conformaUe 
to  his  plans  and  wishes.  (5)  But  all  these  expectations  and  designs  were 
frustrated,  by  that  very  Maurice,  by  whose  assistance  principally  Charles 
had  been  able  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Protestants. 

6  7.  Long  had  Maurice  in  vain  solicited  for  the  liberation  of  his  &ther* 
in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and  long  had  the  greatest  princes  of  Grermanj 
and  Europe  importunately  petitioned  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  both  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  recent  elector  of  Saxony.  When,  therefore^ 
Maurice  perceived  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  Charles  had  hostOe  de- 
signs upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

(4)   [These  conditions  were,  that  the  freely.    Hie  assent  under  these  conditioni^ 

council  should  rescind  all  its  past  acts,  and  was  read  before  the  diet,  and  request  made 

begin  anew ;  that  the  dirines  of  the  Augs-  that  it  might  be  entered  entire  upon  tbt 

baSff  Confession  should  not  only  be  heard,  journals :  but  this  request  wss  refused.    See 

but  nave  the  tight  of  Toting ;  tMt  the  poo-  SUidarCi  Comment.,  dbc.,  lib.  xzii.,  fol.  679^ 

tiff  dKmld  place  himself  under  the  iurisdic-  ed.  1566. — Tr.'\ 

tion  of  the  council,  and  should  not  nave  the        (6)  [This   is   clearly  and   satisfactori^ 

presidency  of  it ;  and  that  he  should  release  shown,  in  RobtrUotCi  History  of  rhiiiss 

the  bishops  liom  their  oadi  of  allegiance  to  Y.,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  68,  M7.— Sc^] 
him,  so  that  they  might  give  their  opinions 
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_  of  France  and  with  certain  German  princes,  for  asierting  tha  rights  of 
the  Germanic  nation ;  and  in  the  year  1552,  he  led  forth  a  weU-a{>pointed 
army  against  the  emperor*  And  he  conducted  the  business  with  such  ce- 
lerity and  yigour,  that  he  was  near  to  felling  upon  Charles  unawares,  and 
in  a  state  of  security  at  Inspruck.  This  sudden  storm  so  terrified  CkarleSf 
that  he  appeared  quite  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  of  peace  ;  and  soon 
after,  at  Passau,  he  not  only  gave  present  tranquillity  to  the  Protestants,  but 
promised  to  assemble  a  diet  within  six  months,  at  which  the  long.protract- 
ed  religious  contests  should  be  wholly  terminated.  Thus  the  very  man, 
who  had  given  a  severer  blow  perhaps  than  any  other  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  was  the  man  to  establish  and  give  triumph  to  that  cause,  when  it 
was  nearly  given  up  and  abandoned*  Yet  Maurice  did  not  live  to  see  the 
jresult  of  his  undertaking ;  for  the  next  year,  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  at  Siverahausen.(6) 

§  8,  The  diet,  which  the  emperor  promised  at  the  pacijicatian  of  Passau, 
could  not  be  assembled,  on  account  of  commotions  that  arose  in  Germany, 
and  other  impediments,  imtil  the  year  1555.  But  in  this  year,  at  Augs- 
buf^,  and  in  presence  of  Ferdinand  the  emperor's  brother,  that  memorable 
convention  was  held,  which  gave  to  the  Protestants,  after  so  much  slaugh- 
ter  and  so  many  calamities  and  conflicts,  that  firm  and  stable  religious 

(6)  iMaurice  was,  all  hit  life,  a  Protestant  within  six  months,  in  order  to  deliberate  con- 
st heart.  But  he  was  selfish,  ambitions,  and  cerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method 
tingratefui.  His  base  attack  upon  the  do-  of  preventing  for  the  future  all  disputes  and 
Bunions  of  his  uncle  John  FrtieriCy  during  dissensions  u>out  religion ;  That  in  the  mean 
4he  war  of  Smalcald,  was  the  chief  cause  of  time,  neither  the  emperor,  nor  anv  other 
the  nnhappy  termination  of  that  war,  and  of  prince,  shall,  upon  any  pretext  whaterer, 
all  the  calamities  endured  by  the  Protestants  oflfer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  ad- 
from  the  year  1548  to  1653.  During  this  here  to  uie  coiifession  of  Augsburg,  but  shall 
period,  he  took  sides  with  the  emperor,  for  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed 
the  sake  of  acquiring  an  increase  of  territory  exercise  of  their  religion;  That,  in  return, 
•nd  the  rank  of  an  elector.  Yet  he  did  not  the  Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catho* 
abandon  the  Protestsnt  religion,  nor  so  en-  lies,  either  in  the  exercise  of  their  eoclesias* 
force  the  Interim,  as  to  restrain  the  exercise  iieal  jurisdiction,  or  in  performing  their  r»* 
of  that  religion  among  his  subjects.  He  ligious  ceremonies ;  That  the  imperial  cham* 
probably  had  been  deceived  by  the  emper-  ber  shaU  administer  justice  impartially  to 
or's  hollow  promises  not  to  injure  the  persons  of  both  parties ;  and  Protestants  be 
cause  of  Protestantism.  When  he  per-  admitted  indiscriminately  with  the  Catholics 
ceived  this,  and  also  discovered  the  emper-  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court;  That  if  the  next 
or*s  designs  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  dis- 
Germany,  he  was  mortified,  stung  by  his  putes  with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations 
conscience,  and  roused  to  indignation.  He  in  the  present  treaty  in  ^half  of  the  Protest* 
therefore  determined  to  bring  down  the  ants,  shall  continue  forever  in  full  power  and 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  to  rescue  both  rigour ;  That  none  of  the  confederates  shall 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  his  be  liable  to  any  action,  on  account  of  what 
country  from  oppression.  See  Rdbert9<nCa  had  happened  Coring  the  course  of  the  war ; 
History  of  Charles  Y .,  Yxxk  x.,  p.  286,  dec.  That  the  consideration  of  those  encrosch- 
810,  844,  401,  dce^  ed.  New- York,  1829,  ments  which  had  been  made,  as  Maurica 
in  1  vol.  8vo.  The  treaty  of  Pajsoti,  be-  pretended,  upon  the  constitntion  and  liber- 
tween  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  August  IBd,  ties  ef  the  empire,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
1652,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ubertiea  of  approaching  diet ;  That  Albert  of  Brandon- 
tbe  German  Protestant  church.  '*  Its  chief  burg  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty, 
articles  were.  That  before  the  12th  of  An-  nnrvided  be  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband 
gnat,  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  nis  forces  before  the  12th  of  August.** 
arms  and  disband  their  forces ;  That  on  or  RoberUon'i  Cbaries  Y.,  I.  c,  p.  414,  dec* 
before  that  day,  the  landgrave  aball  be  set  See  also  Sleidan**  Comment.,  dec.,  lib. 
at  liberty,  and  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  bis  zxir.,  fol.  661. — TV.] 
cuttle  of  Rheinfela;  Thatadictsfaa&behdd 

\oL.  in-— I 
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peace  which  they  still  enjoy.  For  on  the  25th  of  Septemher,  after  Tariooi 
discissions,  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confession,  were 
pronounced  free  and  exempt  firom  all  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
bishops ;  and  were  bidden  to  live  securely,  under  their  own  laws  and  regu- 
lations ;  and  liberty  was  given  to  all  Germans,  to  follow  which  of  the  two 
reUgions  they  pleased ;  and  lastly,  all  those  were  declared  to  be  public  en- 
emies of  Germany,  who  should  presume  to  make  war  upcm  others  or  to 
molest  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  religion.(7)  Nothing  scarcely  could 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  of 
that  age,  and  consequently  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  reformation  in 
the  prevalent  views  of  religion  and  things  sacred,  than  the  fact,  that  moit 
of  the  Germans  needed  to  be  instructed  by  so  many  writings,  controver- 
sies, and  wars,  before  they  could  assent  to  regulations  so  equitable,  and  to 
consonant  to  reason  and  the  holy  scriptures. 

§  9.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Germany,  the  Elng^isfa 
were  deploring  the  very  near  extinction  of  the  light  of  pure  religion ;  and 
witnessing  the  continual  persecution  of  their  countrymen,  they  esteemed 
those  Germans  happy  who  had  escaped  from  the  Romish  tyranny.  Hemy 
VIIL,  whose  vices  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  died  in  the 
year  1547.  His  son  and  successor  Edward  VI.,  a  child  in  years  but  hmu 
ture  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  having  collected  around  him  learn- 
ed men  from  every  quarter,  and  particularly  some  from  GJermany  of  the 
mildest  character,  as  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  ordered  the  kingdom 
to  be  purged  entirely  of  the  popish  fictions,  and  a  better  religion  to  be 
publicly  taught.  But  he  was  removed  by  death  in  1553,  to  the  immense 
grief  of  his  subjects. (8)     His  sister  Mary,  daughter  of  that  Catharine 

(7)  [See  Jo.  SchUter**  tract,  de  Pace  re-  controversy,  in  a  general  or  national  council, 

ligiosa,  published  in  1700,  4to.     ChriMtoph.  or  in  a  future  diet ;  yet  it  contained  an  ez- 

X«Amafiii*<  Acta  publica  et  originalia  de  Pace  press  stipulation,  that  the  principles  bert 

reli^osa,  Frankf.,  1707,  fol.     [The  compact  settled,  should  remain  inviolate  for  ever.     la 

entitled  the  relicious  peace,  as  extracted  from  the  imperial  cities,  and  wherever  the  pro- 

the  acts  of  the  diet  of  Augsbui^  of  Sept.  25,  fessors  of  both  religions  had  hitherto  enjoyed 

1656,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  S.  G.  Struve^s  equal  religious  liberty,  they  were  to  contimw 

Corpus  Juris  Publici  Academicum,  ed.  2d,  to  enjoy  tne  same. — The  pope  was  exceed- 

Jena,  1734,  p.  169-214.     It  embraces  22  ingly  displeased  with  this  peace;   and  he 

articles ;    and  is  founded  on  the  treaty  of  tried  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  renounce 

Passau,  described   in  the  preceding  note,  it,  promising  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath. 

It  places  the  believers  in  the  Augsburg  Con-  But  the  emperor  would  not  consenL    Yet 

fession  and  the  Catholics,  on  the  same  ground,  the  Catholics  were  never  satisfied  with  it. 

as  citizens  and  as  members  of  the  empire ;  And  some  ambiguities  in  the  language  of  it, 

and  forbids  all  molestation  of  the  one  class  and  some  of  its  odious  provisions,  such  ai 

by  the  other;  fbrbids  proselyting,  but  allows  excluding  all  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics 

▼oluntary  transition  from  one  religion  to  the  from  a  participation  in  it,  and  sobjectiog 

other.     Yet  beneficed    Catholics,  if  they  beneficea  Catholics  to  the  loss  of  their 

turned  Protestants,  were  to  lose  their  bene-  livings  if  they  became  Lutherans,  led  on  to 

fices.    All  other  denominations  of  Christians,  contention,  and  at  last  produced  in  the  next 

except  Catholics  and  Lutherans,'  are  ex-  century,  the  thirty  years*  war,  which  nearly 

pressly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  this  ruined  Germany. — Tr.] 
compact.    (Art  IV.  "  Attamen  ceteri  om-        (8)  [By  the  act  of  supremacy,  the  solo 

nes,  qui  alteri  prcnominatarum  harum  bina-  right  of  refomiing  the  church  was  in  th* 

rum  Keligionum  non  sint  adherentes,  sub  hac  crown.     This  right  the  regents  claimed  and 

Swce^  noneompreherui^std  plane  excluMt  esse  exercised,  during  the  king's  minority,  not* 

eberU.**)    The  Zvnnglians,  Calvimsts,  or  withstanding  the  objections  of  the  opposeit 

Reformed^  were  therefore  left  in  the  same  of  reform.    Henry  had  assigned  to  his  soo 

state  as  before.    The  treaty  still  contem-  sixteen  regents  of  the  kingdom,  besides  12 

plated  a  more  fall  adjustment  of  all  points  of  privy  counaellors ;  and  a  majority  of  theso 
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whom  Henry  VIII.  had  divorced,  was  heiress  of  the  kingdom ;  and  being 
a  woman  bigotediy  devoted  to  the  religion  of  her  ancestors,  axid  ffovemed 
by  her  passions,  she  again  obtruded  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the  Britains ; 
nor  did  she  hesitate  to  put  to  the  most  cruel  death  great  numbers  of  such 
as  resisted,  and  even  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  among  whom  Thomas 
Crunmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  author  of  the  recent  prostration  of 
the  papal  power  in  England,  stood  conspicuous.  But  the  death  of  the 
queen,  who  departed  without  issue  in  1558,  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of 
rage. (9)     For  her  successor  on  the  British  throne,  Elixabeihf  a  woman  of 

wen  friendly  to  the  refomution.  The  lead-  tamalts  and  inaurrections  enaued,  but  tbey 
ing  reformera  at  that  time  were,  king  Edward  were  aoon  quieted.  The  Anabaptiats  were 
himaelf,  the  duke  of  Someratt  lord  protector,  peraecuted,  and  likewiae  all  oppoaera  of  the 
the  archbiahopa  CroMmer  and  HolgaUt  Sir  new  liturgy.  In  November,  1650,  parlia- 
W.  Paget  aecretary  of  atate,  lord  viacount  ment  authorized  the  king  to  reviae  the  can- 
LuU  high  admiral,  and  the  biahopa  Holbeach,  on  law  of  England.  A  new  digeat  in  fi  I  tit- 
Goodrioi^  Latimer ^  and  Ridley.  The  lead-  uli,  waa  formed ;  but  never  aanctioned,  be- 
ers inoppoaition  to  reform  were,  the  princeaa  ing  not  completed  till  juat  before  the  king'a 
Maryt  earl  Wriothesleyf  and  biahopa  Ton-  death.  The  new  ritual  waa  preaaed.  'fhe 
etal,  Gardiner,  and  Bonner.  The  obataclea  recuaanta  were  either  papiata  who  were  at- 
to  reformation  were,  the  profound  ignorance  tached  to  the  old  ritual,  or  Non-conformiste 
and  auperatition  of  the  people  at  uirge,  the  whtf  (like  Hooper)  objected  to  the  aacerdotal 
reaiatance  of  the  biahopa,  the  incompetence  garmenta  and  wiahed  for  a  more  simple  wor- 
aod  aelfiahneaa  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the  want  ahip.  Both  were  persecu  ted .  In  1 55 1  Cran- 
of  eccleaiaatical  funda,  and  the  deficiency  of  mer  and  Ridley  drew  up  new  articlea  of  faith, 
nreachera  who  could  apread  the  light  of  truth.  43  in  number,  which  the  council  publiahed. 
The  court  ordered  a  viaitation  of  all  the  In  1558  the  Common  Prayer  Book  waa  again 
churchea  *,  and  forbid  any  to  preach  out  of  reriaed,  and  made  nearly  the  aame  aa  it  now 
their  pariahea  without  a  ficenae,  during  the  ia.  In  January,  1553,  it  waa  aanctioned  bjr 
viaiuuon.  The  firat  book  of  Homiliea  waa  parliament.  Thia  year  king  Edward  died, 
•et  forth,  to  be  read  in  the  churchea  where  and  the  reformation  vraa  arreated,  before  it 
the  incumbents  were  incompetent  to  preach ;  had  obtained  a  firm  establishment  or  that  de- 
aod  thirty-six  royal  injunctiona,  regulating  gree  of  perfection  which  ita  authors  designed, 
worship  and  religious  order,  were  issued.  See  Bumefa  History  of  the  Keformat.,  vol. 
Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner  refuaed  obe-  ii.,  part  i.,  book  i.,  and  Neal**  Hiat.  of  the 
dieoce  to  the  injunctiona,  and  were  aent  to  Puritana,  vol  i.,  chap.  ii. — Tr.] 
priaon.  The  parliament  which  met  in  No-  (9)  [Queen  Mary  diaguiaed  her  intentiona, 
vember,  1547,  repealed  the  lawa  which  aanc-  till  fully  eatablished  on  Uie  throne ;  and  then 
tioned  peraecution,  and  alao  the  atatute  of  proceeded  to  releaae  from  prison  and  reatore 
the  six  articles  which  had  been  a  bar  to  ref-  to  their  aeea  the  popiah  biahopa,  Bonner, 
ormation,  ordered  the  conmiunioi)  to  be  Chirdiner,  Torutal,  d&c.,  and  to  miprison  the 
given  in  both  kinds,  empowered  the  king  to  reformera,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Cooerdalef 
appoint  all  biahopa,  and  aequeatered  what  re-  Rogere,  Holgaie,  and  others.  Eight  hundred 
mained  of  chant^  landa  and  other  pioua  leg-  frieoda  to  reformation  fled  to  the  Continent, 
•eiea  of  former  daya.  Thia  veer*  Peter  Mar*  and  aettled  chieflv  along  the  Rhine.  Among 
iyr  of  Florence  waa  made  divinity  profeaaor  these  were  five  biahopa,  five  deana,  four  arch- 
at  Oxford,  and  Martin  Bueer  at  Uambridge.  deacons,  and  above  fifl^  doctora  in  divinity, 
Ockinue  and  Fagiue,  alao  foreignera,  were  beaidea  noblemen,  merchanta,  dec.  The  for- 
employed  in  the  Engliah  church.  Religioua  eignera,  Peter  Martyr,  and  John  a  Lasco 
eontroveray  grew  warm,  and  waa  introduced  with  hia  congregation,  were  expelled  the 
mto  the  pulpita.  In  September  the  king  for-  country.  A  compliant  parliament,  in  Octo- 
Irid  aU  preaching,  till  he  ahould  decree  what  ber,  1563,  repealed  the  lawa  of  king  Edward 
might  be  preached.  Some  biabops  were  ap-  in  favour  oi  a  reformation,  reatored  thinga 
pointed  to  reform  the  ofBcea  of  the  churcn,  to  the  aUte  in  which  Henry  VIII.  left  them, 
or  the  formulae  of  worahip.  Thia  waa  the  and  made  it  penal  to  practiae  the  reformed 
firat  liturgy  of  king  Edward.  In  January,  religion.  The  convocation  fully  agreed  with 
1549,  paniament  ratified  the  new  liturgy,  and  the  parliament.  In  1 554  the  queen  appoint- 
made  it  penal  to  uae  any  other.  A  new  vis-  ed  a  viaitation  of  the  churchea,  to  reatore  the 
itation  waa  appointed  by  the  court,  to  aee  former  atate  of  thinga.  Six  biahopa  were 
that  the  new  utoigy  was  introduced.    Some  toned  out,  the  mass  was  set  up  and  ths 
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masculine  resolution  and  sagacity,  rescued  her  country  entirely  from  the 
power  of  the  pontiff,  and  established  that  form  of  religion  and  worship 
which  still  prevails  in  England.  Tills  is  different  firom  that  form  wliion 
the  counsellors  of  Edward  had  devised,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  usagei 
and  institutions  of  the  previous  times ;  yet  it  is  very  far  removed  from  that 
which  is  held  sacred  at  Rome.(lO) 

§  10.  Into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland  the  elements  of  a 
purer  religion  were  early  introduced,  by  certain  young  noblemen  who  liad 
resided  in  Germany.  But  the  papal  power  supported  by  inhuman  laws 
and  penalties,  for  many  years  prevented  it  from  taking  firm  root.  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Romish  dominion  over  Scotland,  was 
John  Knox  a  disciple  of  Calvinj  a  man  of  eloquence  and  of  a  bold  and  fearless 
character.  Proceeding  from  Geneva  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1550,  he  in  a 
short  time  so  roused  up  the  people  by  his  discourses,  that  the  majority  of  diem 
abandoned  the  institutions  of  their  fathers  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of 

popish  rites  erery  where  restored.    All  the  trine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  cfautdi, 

manied  and  recusant  clergy,  to  the  number  to  appoint  all  bishops,  and  to  establish  High 

of  some  thousands,  were  deprived.     This  Commt^tum  courts,  with  powers  nearly  eqral 

year  the  queen  married  Philip  king  of  Spain,  to  the  Inquisition.     The  queen  appointed 

In  November  an  obsequious  pariiament  was  doctors  Parker,  (rrtn/io/,  Cox,  and  otners,  to 

assembled,  cardinal  Pole  was  recalled,  and  revise  king  EdtDard's  liturgy ;  which  beii^ 

as  papal  legate  he  fullv  restored  popery,  and  slightly  altered,  was  ratified  by  parliament 

reunited  England  to  tne  papal  throne.    The  in  April,  and  enjoined  upon  the  whole  nation 

{parliament  proceeded  in  1555,  to  repeal  all  by  law.     On  the  rise  of  parliament,  thebiaib* 

aws  in  favour  of  a  reformation  passed  since  ops  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 

the  time  Henry  VIII.  first  began  his  contest  premacy.    All  except  one,  refused ;  and  wer« 

with  the  pope,  and  to  revive  the  old  laws  turned  out,  to  the  number  of  fourteen.    New 

against  heretics.     The  fires  of  persecution  bishops  favourable  to  the  reformation,  were 

were  now  kindled.    John  Rogera  was  the  appointed  by  the  <|ueen,  and  consecrated  bf 

first  martyr;  and  bishops  Ri£ey,  LaHmeTt  the  ex-bishops  of  kmg^itrartT^  reign.    The 

and  Cranmert  were  among  the  victims.     Of  queen  now  ordered  a  general  visitation  of 

these  executions,  bishop  Bonner  was  the  the  churches ;  and  issued  fifty-two  injunc- 

chief  agent.    The  whole  number  pot  to  death  tions,  regulating  worship  and  discipline,  the 

during  the  remainder  of  this  rei^,  was  about  lives  and  duties  of  clergymen,  rites,  cere- 

388,  besides  those  who  died  m  prison  and  monies,  holy  daYa,&c.,  with  penalties  against 

great  numbers  who  fled  the  country.     Po-  recusants.    Of^  the  clergy,  only  about  300 

pery  was  now  completely  triumphant ;  and  refused  obedience  and  lost  their  livings.    In 

the  reformation  seemed  entirely  suppressed.  1563,  the  parliament  confirmed  the  reforma- 

See  Bumtt^  I.  c,  bookii.,  and  JVim/,  I.  c,  ch.  tion  efiected  by  the  queen.    The  convoca- 

iii. — Tr.]  tion  revised  the  forty  two  articles  of  faith  of 

(10)  [Queen  Afary  died,  November  17th,  king  Edward,  made  some  not  very  impor- 

1558,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  was  imme-  tant  alterations,  and  reduced  the  number  to 

diately  proclaimed.    She  bad  a  vifforoua,  thirty-nine ;  yet  they  were  not  ratified  by 

resolute  mind,  and  was  friendly  to  £e  ref-  pariiament  till  1571.    Respecting  the  forme 

ormation.      Claiming  supreme  power  both  of  worship,  the  convocation  were  near^ 

in  church  and  state,  she  determined  to  re-  equally  divided ;  and  they  debated  with  great 

store  forthwith  the  reformed  religion.    In  warmUi,  the  minority  uiging  a  greater  sim- 

December,  1558,  she  intabited  all  preaching  plicity  of  worship.     Here  the  Puritan  party 

for  the  present.    The  exiles  hastened  home,  began  to  show  itself.    But  the  queen  wai 

and  were  somewhat  divided  amonff  them-  fond  of  a  splendid  worship,  and  claiming  so- 

selves  in  respect  to  their  view&  of  discipline  preme  dominion  in  religious  matters,  she  rifl^ 

and  rites  of  worship,  in  consequence  of  what  orously  enforced  uniformity.     Thus  the  rer- 

they  had  witnessed  while  abroad.     The  Eng-  ormation  was  arrested,  and  the  estaUished 

Hsh  bishops  were  all  opposed  to  refonaation.  Church  in  England  has  ever  since  remained 

The  court  secured  a  compliant  pariiament,  substantially  Uie  same  as  in  the  year  1563. 

which  met  in  January,  1559,  repealed  the  See  Burnet^  1.  c,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  L,  book  iii. ; 

persecutinff  laws  of  queen  Mary,  invested  N^§  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.— 

tesopvereign  with  power  to  regulate  the  dM-  !!>.] 
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the  Romish  rQligion.(ll)  From  that  time  onward,  the  Soots  hare  per* 
tiDaciously  held  to  that  form  of  religion  and  discipline,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  John  Calvin^  Knax^s  preceptor; 
nor  could  any  considerations  afterwards  induce  them  to  adopt  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  English. 

i  11.  In  Ireland,  the  reformation  was  exposed  to  the  same  fluctuations 
ana  fortunes  as  in  England.  When  Henry  YIII.  upon  the  abrogation  of 
the  pontifical  power,  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the  English  churchf 
George  Brown^  an  English  Augustinian  monk  whom  the  king  in  1535  had 
created  archbishop  of  Dublin,  proceeded  to  purge  the  churches  of  his  prov- 
ince of  their  images,  relics,  and  superstitious  htes  ;  and  he  exerted  such 
influence,  that  the  king's  supremacy  (by  which  was  meant  the  royal  power 
over  the  church)  was  acknowledged  in  Ireland.  And  hence,  the  king  soon 
after  expelled  the  monks  from  Ireland,  and  destroyed  their  houses.  Under 
Edward  VI.  the  reformation  in  Ireland  continu^  to  be  urged  forward  by 
the  same  archbishop.  But  Mary  the  sister  of  Edward^  persecuted  with 
fire  and  sword  those  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  Brown  and  the  other  bishops  who  favoured  the 
reformation,  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Under  Elixabeth  however, 
every  thing  was  restored ;  and  the  Irish  adopted  the  form  of  religion  and 
discipline  which  was  established  in  England.(12) 

(11)  /)afi.  JVeoT*  History  of  the  PuriUnfl,  ted  the  cardinal  in  his  palace  of  St.  Andrewi, 

vol.  i.,  p.  iB5,  &c.,  232,  234,  569,  and  oth-  and  then  taking  possession  of  the  castle,  held 

en.     t/oM,  CtJderwootVt  History  of  Scot-  it  for  some  years,  and  thua  afforded  a  ren- 

knd^s  Reformation,  Lood.,  1680,  fol.     Gee,  dezToas  for  the  reformed.    In  1547  John 

3iukanan*9  Renun  Scoiicaiom  Hietoria,  lib.  Knox  retired  thither  with  his  poptb,  and  was 

zvi.,  ^  21,  dec.,  p.  861,  die.,  ed.  Roddiroann.  soon  made  a  preacher.     St.  Andrews  was 

Jae.  MelviVt  Memoires,  vol.  i.,  p.  78,  dec.  aflerwarde  besie^  and  taken ;  and  Knox 

{Tko.  M*Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  New-  with  the  other  pnsoners  was  sent  to  France, 

York,  1813,  8vo.     W.  RoberUonU  Hist,  of  and  there  kept  in  confinement.     In  1552  the 

Scotland,  New- York,  1829,  8to.    J.  ScoiVs  queen  mother  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 

Lives  of  the  Prot.  Reformers  in  Scotland,  the  support  of  the  reformed  now  a  powerful 

Edinb.,  1810, 8vo. — The  martyrdom  of  Pa^  party,  by  affording  them  protection ;  and  foe 

ncA/famt^an  in  1527  at  St.  Andrews,  msde  six  years  they  suffered  little  molestation, 

a  deep  impression  on  many  of  his  country-  In  1558  the  queen  was  obliged  by  her  allies 

men.    It  produced  inquiry  on  religious  sub-  to  withdraw  her  protection,  and  the  reformed, 

jects ;  and  from  that  time  there  were  always  now  quite  numerous  especially  in  the  Isrge 

more  or  fewer  Scots  who  fweached  against  towns  snd  among  the  nobles,  were  mm 

the  prevailing  religion ;  e.  g.,  friar  Seaton,  persecuted.     The  burning  of  Walter  Mill, 

one  Forest,  and  others.     But  the  priests  fine-  mduced  them  to  combine  and  to  assert  their 

qoently  brought  ihe  reformers  to  the  stake,  right  to  believe  and  to  wonhip  according  to 

Two  wexe  burned  in  1534 ;  while  others  fled  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.     A  civil 

into  England.     In  1539  five  were  bunted  at  war  ensued,  and  queen  EUzoheth  of  England 

Edinburgh,  and  two  at  Glasgow.     In  the  aided  the  Scoiish  reformed.    In  1559  Jolm 

tame  year  the  famous   George  Buchanan  Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  by  his  elo- 

went  into  exile.     In  1542  several  Scotish  quence  and  activity  carried  forward  the  ref- 

Doblemen  were  carried  pnaoners  of  war  into  ormation  triumphantly.    The  queen  resent 

England,  where  some  of  them  imbibed  a  fa-  died  in  June,  and  peace  was  concluded  in 

vourable  opinion  of  the  reformed  religion.  August,  1560.    The  parliament  assembled 

In  1543  Hamilton^  esrl  of  Arran  and  lord  soon  after,  and  in  this  yesr  and  the  following, 

protector,  waa  friendly  to  the  reformed ;  but  fully  esUblished  the  Protestant  religion,  ac- 

be  vras  so  vigorotisly  opposed  by  cardinal  cording  to  the  views  of  John  Knox,  and 

JBeloM,  that  he  dared  not  openly  protect  them.  pMsed  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  Cath* 

In  1545  CUorge  Wisktart  was  burned  by  olic  religion  throughout  the  country.    Thos 

cardinal  Beion,  to  the  general  disgust  of  the  was  the  Scotish  reformation  at  Isst  achieved, 

nobility.    A  number  of  young  men  of  spirit  See  the  authon  above  cited. — TV.] 

and  birth,  associated  together,  andassasaina-  (12)  See  the  life  of  Gsarge  Brovm,  late 
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§  12.  Soon  after  the  Scots,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  now  called 
the  United  Netherlands  [or  the  Dutch]^  revolted  entirely  from  the  Roman 
pontiflT.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Ro- 
mish  religion  among  a  people  so  attached  to  liberty,  determined  to  restrain 
the  Belgians  and  secure  their  allegiance  to  the  ponti£^  by  creating  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  bishops,  by  establishing  among  them  the  iniquitous 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  other  hard  and  insupportable  laws.  But 
this  excessive  care  to  preserve  the  old  religion,  instead  of  securing  it  from 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  occasioned  its  total  overthrow.  In 
the  year  1566  the  nobility  combined  together,  and  remonstrated  strongly 
against  these  new  edicts ;  and  meeting  with  repulse  and  contempt,  they  in 
conjunction  with  the  people,  openly  trampled  upon  the  things  held  sacred 
by  the  Romanists.  (13)  As  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  was  sent  from  Spain 
with  forces  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured  to  suppress  these  conunotioni 
with  unparalleled  cruelty  and  with  innumerable  slaughters,  that  furious  civH 
war  was  produced  to  which  the  very  powerful  republic  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  of  Belgium  owes  its  origin.  This  republic  rescued  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards  by  its  leader,  WHUam  of  Nassau  prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  aid  of  EUzabeih  queen  of  England,  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  adopted  in  the  year  1573  itke  doctrines,  the  ecclesiastical  organic 
zation,  and  the  worship  of  the  Swiss ;  yet  gave  to  all  the  citizens  entire 

aichbishop  of  Dublin,  London,  1681,  4to,  only  one  legally  tolerated,  it  waa  followed 
and  which  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  called  by  few  except  the  oflkera  of  government, 
the  Harlevan  MisceUany^  vol.  v.,  Lond.,  and  such  English  families  as  removed  to 
1745, 4to,  No.  LXXIII.  [The  reformed  re-  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  estates  they  acquired 
ligion  never  has  had  the  assent  of  the  Irish  there.  In  the  reign  of  Jamet  I.,  many 
people  at  large.  Henry  VIII.  attempted  Presbyterians  from  Scotland  settled  in  this 
little  more  than  to  establish  his  supremacy  north  of  Ireland ;  and  some  Enslisb  Puritans 
over  the  church  of  Ireland.  And  though  he  also  took  refuge  there.  Thus  £e  Pln>testant 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  major  vote  in  the  population  b^ame  considerably  increased. 
Irish  parliament  for  it,  the  people  and  the  But  still  the  pure  Irish,  as  well  as  the  de- 
clergy  very  generally  would  never  admit  it.  scendants  of  those  English  who  settled  in 
He  suppressed  the  monasteries  and  confis-  Irelsnd  prior  to  the  reformation,  constituting 
cated  their  funds,  but  this  did  not  suppress  together  the  majority  of  the  population  ? 
popery.  Queen  Mary  easily  and  at  once,  the  country,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Cath- 
restored  every  thing  in  that  country,  except  olic  religion.  During  the  two  last  centuries, 
the  coufiscated  proper^.  She  deprived  areb-  the  Protestant  population  and  particularly 
biahop  Brown  m  1554,  but  did  not  attempt  the  dissenting  portion  of  it,  has  been  cen- 
to persecute  "  with  Jure  and  rwar^^  the  hand-  siderably  increased ;  yet  the  CathoUc  popn- 
ful  of  Protestants  in  that  country,  until  near  lation  has  also  increased ;  and  it  is  said,  tnat 
the  close  of  her  reign,  when  she  sent  over  there  have  been  more  conversions  from  the 
Dt.  Co^with  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland, 
His  commission  however  was  stolen  from  during  the  period,  than  conversions  from  the 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  had  to  return  to  Cath^ic  faith  to  the  Protestant.  Thus  Ire- 
Ensland  for  another.  But  before  he  reached  land  is  still  a  Catholic  country,  if  we  reffsird 
Ireland  a  second  time,  the  queen  died,  and  the  population ;  thouffh  Protestant  and  of  tbs 
he  could  not  proceed  to  his  bloody  work,  choreh  of  England,  if  we  regard  only  the  re- 
Queen  EUzabeih  caused  herself  to  be  pro-  ligious  establishments  of  the  country. — TV.] 
claimed  head  of  the  church  in  Ireland;  and  (13)  [Dr.  Maclaine  justly  remarks,  that 
undertook  to  enforce  everv  where  the  Prot-  **  Dr.  Mosheim  here  seems  to  distinguish 
estant  doctrines  aiA  worehip.  But  without  too  little  between  the  spirit  of  the  nobility 
success.  The  recusant  clergy  indeed  lost  and  that  of  the  mnltitode.  Nothing  was 
their  livings,  and  some  Protestant  clergymen  more  temperate  and  duent  than  Uie  conduct 
were  introduced  into  the  country.  But  the  of  the  former ;  and  nothing  could  be  mors 
people  at  lar^  would  not  attentd  the  Prot-  tunuUtueut  and  irregMlar  than  the  hehtTioiiff 
estant  worship.  Thus,  while  Protestantiam  of  the  litter." — TV.] 
VM  the  only  eitiMished  nligioa  and  the 
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liberty  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  provided  they  attempted  nothing 
against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  (14) 

§  13.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  reformed  religion  made  great  progress, 
soon  after  the  first  conflicts  between  Luther  and  the  pontifis.  Very  many 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  but  especially  among  the  Veneticms,  the  Tus- 
cans, and  the  Neapolitans,  avowed  their  alienation  from  the  Romish  reli- 
gion. And  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  particular,  very  great  and  danger, 
ous  commotions  arose  from  this  source  in  the  year  1536,  which  were  ex- 
cited chiefly  by  the  celebrated  Bernk.  Ochmus,  Peter  Marfyr^  and  others 
who  preached  against  the  superstitions ;  and  which  Charles  V.  and  his  vice- 
roy for  Naples  had  great  difficulty  to  suppress. (15)    The  principal  instru- 

(14)  The  noble  work  of  Gerhard  Brand  ed  away.     In  1567  the  Netherlands  were 

entitled  a  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  truly  a  conquered  country.     But  Philip  not 

Netherlands,  written  in  Dutch  and  printed  yet  satisfied,  determined  to  punish  his  sub- 

at  Amsterdam,  1677,  dfcc.,  in  4  vols.  4to,  is  jects  still  more ;  and  therefore  sent  the  duke 

especially  to  be  consulted.     [The  first  vol-  of  Aiwa  with  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Ital- 

ume  is  properly  the  history  of  the  Relbrma-  ians,  to  chastise  the  counUy.     But  severity 

tion,  coming  down  to  the  year  1600 ;  the  only  increased  the  number  of  Protestants, 

other  volumes  contain  a  history  of  the  Ar-  and  drove  the  people  to  desperation.     In 

minian  controversy,  and  the  events  of  the  1568  WilUam  prince  of  Orange,  assembled 

seventeenth  century.    There  is  a  translated  an  army  of  refugees,  and  attacked  the  coun- 

ebrid^ent  of  Brand  both  in  French  and  try  without  success.     In  1572,  he  attacked 

English,  which  gives  a  good  condensed  ae-  the  northern  provinces  by  sea,  and  presently 

count.     See  also  Gerdes,  Historia  Evaneelii  made  himself  master  of  Holland  and  several 

renovad,  tom.  iii.,  p.  1,  dec.,  and  Schroeckh^a  of  the  other  provinces.    The  Holhinders  now 

Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  proclaimed  him  their  stadtholder ;  and  in 

348-434. — Philin  XL  king  of  Spain,  deter-  1673  he  was  able  to  attack  some  of  the  more 

mined  to  purge  the  Netherlands  of  heretics ;  southern  provinces.    The  war  lasted  many 

amd  for  this  purpose  increased  the  number  years ;   and  the  united  provinces  fully  set 

of  bishops  from  four  to  fourteen ;  enacted  up  the  Protestant  religion ;  while  those  that 

severe  laws  against  heretics ;  and  determined  remained  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 

to  introduce  Ske  Inquisition  into  the  country,  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  popery  as  the 

These  measures  were  generally  offensive,  established  religion. — Respecting  the  toler- 

and  to  the  Catholics  nearly  as  much  so  as  to  ation  of  other  sects  in  the  United  Nether- 

the  Protestants.     In  1566  most  of  the  no-  lands.  Dr.  Maclmne  (who  lived  long  in  that 

Ues,  though  generally  Catholics,  entered  country,  and   therefore  may  be  considered 

into  an  association  to  protect  and  defend  the  good  authority)  observes,  that :  **  It  is  ne- 

liberties  of  the  country.     The  Protestants  cessary  to  distinffuish  between  the  toleration 

now  100,000  in  number,  petitioned  the  king  that  was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 

for  toleration ;  and  thouffh  treated  with  con-  and  that  which  the  AnahapiUtt^  Lutherana^ 

tempt,  they  ventured  to  liold  their  meetings  and  other  Protestant  sects,  enjoved.    They 

for  worship  openly,  instead  of  meeting  m  were  all,  indiscriminately,  excluded  from  the 

private.    They  had  now  50  or  60  places  of  civil  employments  of  the  state  ;  but  though 

meeting  in  Flanders,  attended  by  60,000  they  were  equally  allowed  the  exercise  of 

persons.     Similar  meetings  were  opened  in  their  religion,  the  latter  were  permitted  to 

Artoia,  Brabant,  Utrecht,  Seeland,  Geldres,  enjoy  their  religious  worship  in  a  more  open 

Friealand,  dec.     Attempts  being  made  by  anid  public  manner  than  the  former,  from 

the  government  to  disperse  their  assemblies  whom  their  churches  were  taken,  and  whose 

by  force,  they  went  armed  to  their  places  religious  assemblies  were  confined  to  private 

of  worship.    The  same  year  the  rabble  first  conventicles,  which  had  no  external  resem- 

in  Flaoders,  and  afUrwards  in  the  other  prov-  blance  of  the  edifices  usually  set  apart  for 

inees,  broke  into  the  churches  and  destro]red  divine  worship.'* —  TV.] 

the  images,  pictures,  crosses,  &c.    PhiJip  (15)  See  rtter  Giannone^  Hist,  civile  da 

subsidized  13,000  German  troops  to  support  Royanme  de  Naples,  [lib.  xzxii.,  cap.  v.,  see. 

the  government.     Many  of  the  rebellions  i.],  tom.  iv.,  p.  108,  dec.    The  life  of  (valeaci- 

Catholics  voluntarily   submitted,   and  the  us  in  the  Museum  Helvet.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  524. 

Protestants  were  reduced  to  great  straits.  [See  Dan.  Gerdet,  Specimen  Italias  Refor- 

Many  werejmt  to  death,  and  many  fled  the  mate — ^ona  cum  Syllabo  Reformatorum  Ital- 

eotmtzy.   The  astodatioDoftlie  nobles  malt*  onim,  Leydisn,  1766, 4lo,  and  Dost.  i2otw# 
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mentfl  used  by  the  Roman  pontiffii  for  repelling  this  danger  were  the  »* 
qw'nlorSf  whom  they  sent  into  most  parts  of  Italy,  and  who  tortured  and 
•lew  so  many  people  that  very  many  of  the  friends  of  the  new  religion  fled 
into  exilo,  and  others  returned  ostensibly  at  least  to  the  old  religion.  But 
the  pontiff  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  Neapolitans  to  tolerate 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  or  even  to  admit  mquuiiors  into  their  coun* 
try. — Spain  became  in&cted  with  the  Lutheran  doctrines  by  different  ways, 
and  among  others  by  those  very  theologians  whom  Charles  V.  took  with 
him  to  Germany  to  confute  the  heretics ;  for  those  theologians  returned  to 
their  country,  tainted  with  the  heresy.  But  the  Spanish  Inquisition  by  its 
accustomed  severities,  and  especially  by  condenming  to  the  flames,  easily 
extinguished  in  the  citizens  all  disposition  to  substitute  a  better  religion  in 
place  of  the  old  one.(16) 

§  14.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wage  controversy  with  those  who  say,  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  part  in  these  great  revolutiona, 
wore  now  and  then  ffuilty  of  grievous  fkults.  For  the  best  informed  do 
not  deny,  that  several  transactions  might  have  been  conducted  more  dis. 
erectly,  and  that  some  of  the  men  in  power  were  more  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote  their  own  interests  than  to  advance  pure  religion.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  many  things  which  appear  feulty  to  us 

ie  Porta,  Hist.  Reformat,  ecela.  Raiicanim,  and  which  on  many  occaaiona  they  had  op- 
Cur,  1771,  vol.  i.,  lib.  ii.,ch.  ii.,  itc. — Tr.j  poaed  with  vi^ur  and  succeiM.  Hostilitiea 
**  It  waa  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Roman  ensued,  which  were  followed  by  an  accom- 
inquisitor  into  the  city  of  NwpUt,  that,  prop-  modation  of  matters  and  a  general  pardon ; 
trly  speaking,  produced  the  tumult  and  se-  while  the  emperor  and  viceroy,  by  this  reso- 
dition  which  Dr.  Moskeim  attributes  in  this  lute  opposition,  were  deterred  from  their  de- 
tection to  the  pulpit  discourses  of  Ockino  sign  of  introducing  this  despotic  tribunal  into 
and  Martyr ;  for  these  fsmous  preachers,  tM  kingdom  of  Naples.  SeversI  other  at* 
and  particularly  the  former,  taught  the  doe-  tempts  were  afterwards  msde,  durinff  the 
trines  of  the  reformation  with  great  art,  pru-  reigns  of  Philip  II.,  [II.,  IV.,  and  Cnarlea 
dence,  and  caution,  and  converted  many  se-  II.,toestabliah  the  Inquisition  in  Naples ;  but 
cretly  without  giving  public  offence.  The  by  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  people, 
emperor  himself,  who  heard  him  at  Naples,  they  all  proved  ineffectual.  At  length  the 
declared,  that  ht- preached  with  ntch  ipirii  emperor  Charle*  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  this 
and  detotion  as  liMW  Mujfieient  to  makt  tka  present  century,  published  an  edict,  ezpress- 
9ery  stones  iMfv.  Afler  Oehino'a  departure  nr  prohibiting  all  causes,  relating  to  the  holy 
flpom  Naples,  Uie  disciples  he  had  formed  faith,  to  be  tried  by  any  persons,  except  the 
gave  private  instructions  to  others,  amonff  archbishops  and  bishops  as  ordinaries.  See 
whom  were  some  eminent  ecclesiastics  ana  Giannone,  Histoire  ae  Naples,  liv.  zxzii., 
persons  of  distinction,  who  began  to  form  cap.  v.,  sec.  2  and  3.  Modem  Univ.  Hi»- 
congregations  and  conventicles.  This  awsp  tory,  vol.  zzviii.,  p.  273,  dec.,  ed.  8vo."-~ 
kened  the  jealousy  of  the  viceroy,  Toledo^  Mad.} 

who  published  a  severe  edict  against  hereti-  (16)  Michael  Geddes,  Spanish  Protestant 
eal  books,  ordered  some  productions  of  Me-  Mar^rology,  in  his  Miscellaneooa  Tracts, 
tanethon  and  Erasmus  to  oe  publiely  burned,  vol.  i.,  p.  445.  [See  also  note  (61),  p.  48, 
looked  with  a  suspicious  eye  on  all  kinds  of  above. — TV.  It  ia  noticeable,  that  all  the 
literature,  supprMsed  several  academiee,  Spanish  theokmana,  who  accompanied 
which  had  becm  erected  about  this  time  by  Charles  V.  to  Uermany  and  were  associ- 
Ihe  nobility  for  the  advancement  of  leaming»  ated  with  him  afterwards  in  his  retirement, 
and  having  received  orders  firom  the  emperor  fell  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
to introduce  the  Inquiaitioti,  desired  pope  ouisition,  and  were  condemned,  some  to  the 
Paul  III.  to  send  from  Rome  to  Napiea  a  dames  and  others  to  other  kinds  of  death, 
deputv  of  that  formidable  tribunal.  It  was  These  were  Augustine  Casal  his  cooit 
this,  tkat  excited  the  people  to  take  up  arms^  preacher,  Camstantine  PonHus  his  confes- 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  from  tkua  sor,  the  Dominican  Bartkolowutt  Carantmf 
branch  oC  spiritual  tyranny,  which  the  Nee^  cenfessof  to  king  PkiUp  and  queen  Marf, 
|ioUi«aiMfv«rwtrapetaeM«mfhttnfi«9  iBjethT  with  lapy  othea.— Sek] 
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gurd  the  ames  and  tfe  piaces  oc  them  vid  cocnpore  tbeia  vttk  ttr  firmui^ 
mod  tke  eiK»raiixiet  bock  oc  the  Rocnui  peiicx&  aad  tbeir  nppiarters* 
However,  vbea  ve  go  ioio  iaqoinr  respecting  tile  rt&Kice  at  ibe  oxucnu. 
pujy  which  Laiker  fim  waged  wixk  the  Romui  piXLUi£  i: »  bmc  %  y zmion 
that  leiafiee  to  tbe  penooal  actsaaiTutxKsof  iodiviiuai  zDe^  Letaoow 
of  tfaeie  be  ■uppnetd  eTm  wone  mea  dbui  tber  are  generallT  esteemed  lo 
be,  provided  the  emue  fi>r  whidi  thej  OQDfieoded»  be  auov«d  &>  bav«  beea 
jart  and  good^l 7) 


SECTION  n. 

HXSIOET  OF  THE  ClIUBCB. 


^  I.  Fftiwwion  of  tbi  Chiiicxu  Cbmck— 4  >.  Zc^  of  the  INaoCiff  in 

PropofmtJoa  of  ClihstiaiiitT,  m  lodim^  Japan,  wad  CMba. — ^  4^  Zeal  «£  th» 
on  this  Sobject— 4  5l  The  Emoum  W  CWiiaaaitT. — 4  C  AdvaaHfM  of  the  lUvrnI 
•r  Lnraine.~4  7.  The  Stmif  of  the  Gnok  ad  Lmb  Chaacs  ovtiy  wteo  iovnih- 
cd.— 4  8-  Tbe  Scats  of  Philonp^.^  ».  Modaof  tanchiiv  Theokfcr.-^  IOl  RatUMn 
and  Monb  RafeoMBd. 


§  1.  Ix  extending  the  empire  of  Christ*  the  Spaniards  and  Portoguese 
were,  if  we  may  beueTe  their  own  historians^  equally  actire  and  success- 
lul.(l)  And  they  carried  indeed  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  Christianity  to 
both  North  and  South  America,  to  a  part  of  Afirica,  and  to  the  maritime 
parts  and  islands  of  Asia  which  were  subjugated  by  their  fleets.  And  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  who  had  before  been 
destitute  of  all  religion  or  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  supen^titions,  osten. 
aibly  assumed  the  name  of  Christians.  But  these  accessions  to  the  Chris- 
tian  church  will  not  be  highly  appreciated,  or  rather  will  be  deplored,  by 
those  who  consider,  that  th^  nations  were  coerced  by  barbarous  and 
abominable  laws  and  pimishments  to  abandon  the  relinon  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  that  all  were  enrolled  as  Christians  who  had  learned  to  venerate 
immoderately  their  stupid  instructers,  and  to  exhibit  by  gestures  and  in 
words  certain  useless  rites  and  forms.  Such  a  judgment  has  been  pro- 
nounced, not  merely  by  those  whom  the  ftomish  church  calls  hereUcSf  but 
also  by  several  of  the  best  and  most  solid  members  of  the  Romish  commu- 
nity,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  others. 

§  2.  The  Roman  ponti&,  after  losing  a  great  part  of  Ekirope,  manifest- 
ed much  more  solicitude  than  before  to  propagate  Christianity  in  other 


(17)   [See   MMUufurt  Amndiz  No.  I.  gelii  toti  oibi  azonena,  cap.  42,  43,  48,  49. 

eoncerning  the  tyirii  and  condmctof  the  firat  [A  copioos  liat  of  authoia,  who  treat  of  both 

refbrmers,  dfcc.,  aabjoined  to  hia  trandation  the  civil  and  religioiia  atale  of  S|Muiiah  Amar- 

of  thk  aection. — TV.]  ica  mpanicalar,  mav  be  teen  prefixed  to 

(I)  See,  among  manjr  othera,  Joi.  Fmul  Dr.  W.  RoUrisom't  Hiatory  of  the  ditcov- 

LafiUrn'M  Histoire  dee  d^coavertea  et  con-  ery  and  aettlemeot  of  America.    Much  fiU- 

qoeatea  des   Portugaia  dana    le    nooTeau  ler,  and  eztendinf  to  the  whole  American 

ou>nde,tom.  iii.,p.430.    He  denvea  bb  ac-  continent,  it  0,  JUdCt  Bibliotheca  Ameri- 

coanta  from  the  Portuguese  writers.    The  cana  Nova,  part  i.,  A.D.  1701-1800.    Loq- 

ocber  writers  on  this  subject  are  enumerated  dcm,  1884»  Sto.,  p.  489^-7V. j 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrienu^  jLus  aaliitaria  Etih- 

voL.  ni.— K 
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parts  of  the  world.  For  no  better  method  occurred  to  thenit  both  for  le. 
pairing  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  Europe,  and  for  vindicating  their 
claims  to  the  title  of  common  fathers  of  the  Christian  church*  Therefore, 
soon  afler  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  society  of  Jesuits  in  the  year 
1540,  that  order  was  especially  charged  constantly  to  train  up  suitable 
men,  to  be  commissioned  and  sent  by  the  pontiffs  into  the  remotest  reffiona 
as  preachers  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  a&eu  the 
order  obeyed  this  injunction,  may  be  learned  from  the  long  list  of  histories^ 
which  describe  the  labours  and  perils  encountered  by  vast  numbers  of  the 
fraternity  while  propagating  Christianity  among  Uie  pagan  nations.(2) 
Immortal  prsiise  would  undoubtedly  belong  to  them,  were  it  not  manifest 
from  unequivocal  testimony,  that  many  of  them  laboured  rather  to  promote 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  pontiflf  and  the  interests  of  their  own  sect,  than 
the  glory  and  interests  of  Jesus  Christ. (3)  It  appears  also  from  authors 
of  high  credit  and  authority,  that  the  Indians  were  induced  to  profess 
Christianity  by  the  Inquisition  established  by  the  Jesuits  at  Groa  in  Asia, 
and  by  their  arms  and  penal  laws,  rather  than  by  their  exhortations  and 
argumentations.  (4)  This  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  excited  the  emulation  not 
only  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  but  likewise  of  other  religious 
associations,  and  led  them  to  renew  this  almost  neglected  work  of  missions* 
§  8.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  took  the  lead  in  the  arduous  work  of  mis- 
sions,  no  one  acquired  ereater  fame  than  Francis  Xavier,  commonly 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.(5)  Possessing  genius  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, and  a  very  high  degree  of  activity,  he  proceeded  to  the  Portuguese 
East  Indies  in  the  year  1542,  and  in  a  few  years  filled  no  small  part  both 
of  the  continent  and  the  islands  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  or  rath* 

(2)  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fahriciut,  Lux  eran-  ola  foand  him  teaching  with  reputation,  and 
ffeUi  toll  oibi  exoriena,  cap.  xzjuL,  p.  660,  persuaded  him  to  join  his  new  society  of 
occ.  Jesuits.     In  1540  the  king  of  Portugal  re- 

(3)  See  Christ.  Eberh.  Weismann*M  Ora*  quested  some  members  of  that  society  to  be 
tio  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis  Missionar.  Ro-  sent  to  his  capital  Xavier  and  Smen  Rtd' 
man.,  in  his  Oratt.  Academics,  p.  286,  dec.  riguez  were  sent  the  next  year ;  and  from 
[Compare  also  his  Introduct.  in  Memorabil*  Lisbon  Xavier  shipped  in  1&41  for  the  East 
lia  eccles.  Histor.  sacra  N.  T.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  Indies,  with  the  commission  of  papal  Imte 
684,  dec — Sehl.]  and  missionary.    He  arrived  at  Goa  in  1542, 

(4)  See  the  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  and  laboured  with  success  in  conTertinfthe 
Jesu,  tom.  ii.,  p.  171,  207,  die.  natives  and  reforming  the  lives  of  thePor- 

(5)  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  at  the  re<piest  tuguese,  for  about  seven  years.  Durmg  this 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  year  1747,  period  he  travelled  extensively  in  Hindostan, 
confeired  on  Xavier  tne  dignity  and  title  of  twice  visited  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast 
Protector  of  the  Indies.  See  Lettres  edifi-  of  Ceylon,  and  made  repeatea  and  extensive 
antes  et  curieuses  des  Missions  etrangeres,  voyages  among  the  islands  to  the  east  of  the 
tom.  xliii.,  Pref.,  p.  xxxvi.,  die.  The  body  bay  of  Bengal.  At  length  in  1549  he  went 
of  Xavier  was  intened  at  Goa,  and  is  there  to  Japan,  and  there  spent  two  years  and  a 
worshipped  with  the  greatest  devotion,  he  half  with  no  great  success  as  a  missionarv. 
being  enrolled  ainong  the  saints.  A  mag-  He  then  returned  to  Goa,  and  immediately 
nificent  church  is  erected  to  him  at  Cotata  prepared  for  a  mission  to  China.  He  ar- 
in  Portuguese  India,  where  he  is  likewise  rived  on  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  autumn  of 
devoutly  invoked  by  the  people.  See  the  1562,  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  there  expired. 
Lettres  edifiantes  des  Missions,  tome  iiL|  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to 
p.  85,  89,  203 ;  tome  v.,  p.  38-48. ;  torn.  Goa,  and  there  interred.  His  life  was  writ- 
vi.,  p.  78.  [PraJteis  Xavier  was  a  younger  ten  by  the  Jesuit  Horatnu  Tktrsellinus,  in 
son  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  south  of  6  Books,  Rome,  1594,  12mo.  See  SckrO' 
France,  and  bom  about  A.D.  1506.  He  eckh*s  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Refonn.,  voL 
was  educated  at  Paha,  where  JgnaHus  Lojf'  iil,  p.  662,  dec.— >7V.] 
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er  the  Romish  religion.  Thence  he  proceeded  in  the  year  1549  to  Japan, 
and  with  great  celerity  laid  the  foundation  of  that  very  numerous  body  of 
Christians  which  flourished  for  many  years  in  that  extensive  empire.  Af. 
terwardsy  when  attempting  a  mission  to  China,  and  already  in  sight  of  that 
powerful  kingdom,  he  closed  life  at  the  island  of  Scmcian  in  the  year 
1552.(6)  After  his  death,  other  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  en- 
tered China ;  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  MaUhew  Ricci  an 
ItaUan,  who  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  some  of  the  chief  men  and  even 
of  the  emperor,  by  his  great  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he  obtained  for  him- 
self and  companions  liberty  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
people.(7)  He  therefore  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  founder  and  chief 
author  of  the  numerous  body  in  China  which  still  worships  Christ,  though 
harassed  and  disquieted  by  various  calamities.(8) 

^  4.  Those  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontiff,  possessing  no  territories  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe,  could  at- 
tempt almost  nothing  for  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  Christ.  Yet  we 
are  informed,  that  in  the  year  1556,  fourteen  missionaries  were  sent  from 
Geneva  to  convert  the  Americans  to  Christ. (9)  But  by  whom  they  were 
aent,  and  what  success  attended  them,  is  uncertain.  The  English  more- 
over, who  near  the  close  of  the  century  sent  out  colonies  to  P^rth  Amer- 

(6)  See  the  writers  referred  to  by  Jo.  Alb.  gained  access  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
FabriciuSf  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  ex-  presented  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
oriens,  cap.  xxxix.,  p-  677,  6lc.  Add,  Jos.  Mary  and  a  clock,  and  obtained  hberty  to 
Fran.  La/Uau's  Histoire  des  ddcouvertes  et  visit  the  palace  with'  his  associates  at  pleas- 
conquestes  des  Portugais  dans  le  nouTeau  ure.  He  now  made  converts  rery  fast,  and 
monde,  tome  iii.,  p.  419,  424 ;  tome  iv.^  p.  from  all  ranks  of  the  people.  jSyu,  one  of 
63,  102,  &c.  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  the  principal  mandarins,  and  his  granddaugh- 
Jesu,  torn,  i.,  p.  92,  &c.  ter  Candtda,  with  her  husband,  became  con- 

(7)  Jo.  Bapt.  du  Holders  Description  de  verts ;  and  themselves  built  thirty  churches 
TEmpire  de  la  Chine,  torn,  iii.,  p.  84,  &c.,  in  the  provinces  where  they  lived,  snd  as- 
ed.  in  Holland.  sisted  the  missionaries  to  procure  the  erec- 

(8)  That  certain  Dominicans  had  gone  into  tion  of  ninety  more,  besides  forty  chapels  for 
China  before  Ricci,  is  certain.  See  Leqvi'  prayer,  in  another  province.  They  also 
en^a  Oriens  Christianus,  tom.  iii.,  p.  1354.  caused  numerous  religious  tracts  to  be  print- 
But  these  had  effected  nothing  of  importance,  ed,  and  translations  of  comments  on  the 
[Three  Italian  Jesuits,  Maitkew  Ricci  of  scripture,  and  even  the  great  Summa  of 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  Paaio  of  Bologna,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  gathered  the  found- 
Rogtr  a  Neapoliun,  after  devoting  some  lings  with  which  China  abounded,  and  brought 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Ian-  them  up  Christians.  Ricd^s  two  companions 
guage  in  India,  were  by  Alexander  Vinig'  Pasio  and  Roger,  were  early  recalled ;  but 
nano,  superintendent  of  the  Jesuits'  missions  when  he  began  to  be  successful,  assistants 
at  Macao,  in  the  year  1582  attached  to  an  em-  were  sent  to  him,  who  continued  to  labour 
bassy  sent  to  a  governor  in  China.  Ricci  was  after  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  the 
•cote,  learned,  modest,  of  winning  address,  year  1610.  See  Schroeckh^s  Kirchengesch. 
persevering,  and  active.  His  knowledge  of  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  677,  dx."- 
mathematics  recommended  him  to  the  Chi-  TV.] 

nese.  Heexhibitedamapofthe  world,  with  (9)  Bened,  PicteCs  Oratio  de  Trophett 
which  they  were  much  taken.  Connecting  Chiisti ;  in  his  Oratt.,  p.  570.  I  have  no 
himself  with  the  Bonzes  or  idolatrous  priests,  doubt,  that  the  celebrated  admiral  Coligm 
he  assumed  their  dress  and  manners,  and  stud-  was  the  man  who  sent  for  these  Genevan 
led  mider  their  guidance  seven  yeara.  He  teachers  to  come  to  him  into  France.  For 
then  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Chinese  man  of  that  excellent  man  in  the  year  1555,  project- 
letters,  and  wrote  tracU  on  the  Christian  reli-  ed  sending  a  colony  of  ProtesUnts  to  Brazil 
gion  and  particularly  a  catechism.  Many  per-  and  America.  See  Charlevoix* t  Histoire  de 
tons  of  rank  put  themselves  under  his  instruc-  la  nouvelle  France,  tome  i.,  p.  22,  dec.,  [and 
tion,  and  he  at  lenffth  gathered  a  conffregation  Thuanu$,  Historia  Genenuis,  lib.  xvi — 
of  Christians.  AR«r  twenty  ywn'laboarhs  TV.] 
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ica,  planted  there  the  religion  which  they  themselves  professed ;  and 
these  English  colonies  afterwards  increased  and  gathered  strength,  thej 
caused  their  religion  to  make  progress  among  the  fierce  and  savage  tribcai 
of  those  regions.  I  pass  over  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  for  the  ccmversioo 
of  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  no  small  part  of  whom  were  still  addicted  to 
the  absurd  and  impious  rites  of  their  progenitors. 

^  5.  There  was  no  public  persecution  of  Christianity  in  this  century* 
For  those  mistake  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  suppooe 
that  the  Turks  waged  war  upon  the  Christians  in  this  age,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  their  religion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Christ.  But  private  ene- 
mies to  all  religion  and  especially  to  the  Christian,  (as  many  have  repre* 
sented),  were  lurking  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  they 
instilled  their  nefarious  dogmas  both  orally  and  in  books  into  the  minds  of 
the  credulous.  To  this  miserable  class  are  reckoned,  several  of  the  peri* 
patetic  philosophers  who  illumined  Italy,  and  in  particular  Peter  Pompona* 
tins ;  and  besides  these,  among  the  French,  John  Bodin,  Francis  RabekdSf 
Michael  le  Montagne^  JBanaventure  des  Perieres,  Stephen  Dolety  and  Peier 
Charron ;  among  the  Italians,  the  sovereign  pontiff  Leo  X.,  Peter  BemlnUf 
Angelas  PolitianuSf  Jordan  BrunuSf  and  Bemarddn  Ochin;  among  the 
Germans,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Nicholas  TaurelluSf  and  other8.(10) 

(10)  The  reader  may  consult  Jac.  Fred,  fonned,  a  Jew,  and  a  Turk,  on  the  anlneet 

Reimmann^s  Hiatoria  Atheiami  et  Atheorum,  of  religion.     He  here  appears  a  freethinker. 

Hildeah.,  1725,  8vo.     Jo.  Fran.  BudeUnu,  See  Bayle,  I.  c,  art  Bodin. — Rabelais  wts 

Theses  de  Alheismo  et  superstitione,  cap.  i.  a  great  wit  and  a  diatinguished  borleaqoe  wri- 

Peter  BayU's  Dictionnaire  histor.  et  crit.  in  ter.  Bom  about  A. D.  1500,  he  became  a  Cciw 

various   articles  ;   and  others.     [Pompon a-  delier,  led  a  scandalous  life,  became  a  Ben^ 

Tius  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1462,  taught  dictine,  forsook  the  monastic  life  in  1630,  and 

philosophy  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  died  studied  physic ;  was  employed  as  a  physiciaii 

ahout  A.D.  1526.     In  a  treatise  on  the  im-  and  librarian,  by  cArdinal  Du  BelUy;  went 

mortality  of  the  soul,  he  denied  that  reason  to  Rome,  returned,  and  was  curate  orMof^os 

could  decide  the  question,  and  maintained  from  the  year  1545,  till  his  death  in  1658. 

that  it  was  purely  a  doctrine  of  faith,  resting  His  works,  consisting  of  his  Pantagrud  and 

on  the  authority  of  revelation.     In  a  treatise  GargantwL,  are  comic  satires,  full  of  thaJbov- 

on  incantations,  he  denied  the  agency  of  de*  leaque  ;  and  were  printed  in  5  vols.  8vo, 

mons  in  producing  strange  occurrences ;  and  Amaterd.,  1715 ;  and  3  vols.  4to,  ibid,  1741. 

explained  the  efficacy  of  relica,  &c.,  by  the  His  satire  of  the  monks  excited  their  enmity, 

influence  of  the  imagination.     In  a  tract  on  and  caused  him  trouble.     But  he  does  not 

fate,  free  will,  and  predestination,  he  declared  appear  to  have  been  in  apeculation  a  deist, 

himself  utterly  unable  satisfactorily  to  solve  or  a  heretic  ;  though  his  piety  may  be  justly  ^ 

the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  commented  questioned. — Montaonb  was  a  French  no* 

on  the  usual  explanations,  showed  their  in-  bleman,  bom  in  1633,  well  educated  in  ths 

sufficiency,  and  wished  others  to  investi^te  classics  at  Bourdeaux ;   succeeded  to  ths 

the  subject  more  fully.    At  the  same  time  lordship  of  Montague  in  Perigord,  and  to 

he  pronounced  the  stoic  and  the  Christian  the  mayoralty  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  ended 

exposition  of  the  subject  the  most  plausible,  his  life  A.D.  1592.     His  great  work  is,  his 

and  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of  Essays,  often  printed  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  6 

the  church.    Many  account  him  an  atheist;  vols.  12mo.     He  there  appears  to  be  skepCi* 

and  the  Inquisition  condemned  his  principles,  cal  in  regard  to  acientific  or  philosophical 

See  BayWa  Dictionnaire,  art.  Pompanace ;  morals,  but  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  revela* 

and  StaudUn^$  Gesch.  der  Moralphilosophie,  tion,  which  he  regarded  as  man*8  only  sal* 

p.  684. — ^JoHN  BoDiN  was  a  French  jurist,  guide.     See  StaudUn,  1.  c,  p.  606,  dec.— 

civilian,  and  a  man  of  letters ;  and  died  A.D.  Dca  Pbbiirbs  waa  a  valet  de  chambrs  to 

1596,  aged  67.     His  works  were  numerous^  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  a  wit 

consisting  of  translations  of  the  Latin  clas*  and  a  poet.     A  volume  of  his  French  poems 

sics,  law,  and  political  writings  ;  and  an  un*  was  published  afUr  his  deaih,  which  was  in 

printed  dialogue  between  a  Catholic,  a  Lu*  1644.    Previous  to  his  death,  he'publisbad 

thexan,  an  inai£forantist,  a  natuialist,  a  lU-  m  Franch  a  piotondid  tnoslatiMiof  a  Latin 
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Nay,  some  tell  us,  that  in  certain  parts  of  France  and  Italy  there  were 
schools  opened,  from  which  issued  swarms  of  such  monsters.    And  no  one 

work,  entitled  Ofmbalum  muzidi;  which  ofthe  class  called  Cordelien,  and  then  a  Cap- 
consists  of  four  ^alogues  not  very  chaste,  uchin,  of  which  last  order  he  was  the  gen- 
lidicoUng  the  pagan  superstitions  in  the  man-  eral  from  A.D.  1537-1542.  He  was  then 
ner  of  LmcUn.  See  Boy/s,  1.  c,  art.  F^  a  very  austere  monk,  and  a  distinguished 
rteref. — Dolbt  was  a  man  of  learning,  preacher.  But  in  the  year  1541,  meeting 
though  indiscreet  and  much  inTolved  in  con-  with  John  Valdes  a  Spanish  civilian,  who 
troversies.  After  Tarious  changes,  he  be-  had  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Germany 
came  a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Lyons ;  and  and  there  imbibed  Lutheran  sentiments, 
having  avowed  lax  sentiments  in  religion,  Ochin  was  converted  to  ihe  same  faith.  The 
he  was  sei2ed  by  the  luquisitioo  and  burned,  change  in  his  views  soon  became  known ; 
upon  the  charge  of  atheism  A.D.  1546,  at  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  give  ao- 
ihe  sge  of  37.  What  his  religious  opinions  count  of  himself.  On  his  wa^  thither  he  met 
were,  it  is  not  easy  to  state.  He  professed  with  Peter  Marlyr^  a  man  of  kindred  views, 
to  be  a  Luthexmn.  See  BayU,  1.  c,  art.  Do-  and  they  both  agreed  to  flee  beyond  the  reach 
Ui;  and  ReU*  Cyclopsdia. — Prrat  Chab-  of  the  pu>al  power.  They  went  first  to  Go- 
EON  was  bom  at  Pans  in  1541,  studied  and  neva,  and  thence  to  Augsburg,  where  Ochin 
practised  law  several  years,  and  then  became  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  married,  and 
a  Catholic  preacher  in  very  high  estimation  lived  from  1542  till  1547.  From  Augsburg, 
for  his  pulpit  talents.  He  died  at  Paris,  A.  D.  both  Ochin  and  Martyr  were  invited  into  £ng- 
1603.  He  was  a  philosophical  divine,  bold  land  by  archbishop  CranmeTf  and  were  em* 
end  skeptical.  He  did  not  discard  revela-  ployed  in  reforming  that  country.  But  on 
tkm,  yet  relied  more  upon  natural  religion,  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  in  1553,  they 
His  most  noted  work  was,  de  la  Sagesse,  in  were  obliged  to  quit  England.  Ochin  re* 
three  books;  first  printed  at  Bourdeaux,  turned  to  Strasburg,  and  in  1555  went  to 
1601.  See  BayU^  1.  c,  art.  Charron;  and  Basle,  and  thence  to  Zurich,  where  he  be* 
Staudlin,  1.  c,  p.  612,  dec. — Lao  X.  was  a  came  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Italian  I'rot- 
man  of  pleasure,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  estants  till  1663.  He  then  published  a  vol- 
genuine  piety.  Du  Pussis  and  other  Prot-  ame  of  dialogues,  in  one  of  which  he  repre- 
estanu  nave  reported  remarks  said  to  have  sented  polycamy  as  lawful  in  certain  cases, 
been  made  by  him  in  his  unguarded  moments,  and  advanc^  some  other  opinions  which  gave 
implying  that  he  considered  the  Christian  re*  ofifence.  The  magistrates  of  Zurich  banish* 
ligion  a  fable,  though  a  profitable  one ;  that  ed  him  from  the  canton.  He  retired  to  Basle 
he  doubted  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  dec.  in  mid-winter,  and  being  refused  an  asylum 
See  BayUj  1  c,  art.  Leo  X.,  note  (1),  p.  83.  there,  he  travelled  with  his  family  to  Poland, 
•— Bbmbus  was  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  a  man  where  he  met  the  like  reception,  and  set  out 
of  letters,  a  facetious  companion,  a  poet  and  for  Moravia  ;  on  his  way,  he  and  family  were 
htttorian.  He  also  is  reported  to  have  spo-  taken  sick,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  died,  he 
kenequivocally  of  a  future  state,  and  to  have  recovered  so  far  as  to  pursue  his  journey, 
deiqpised  PauVs  epistles,  on  account  of  their  but  died  three  weeks  after,  at  Slawkaw,  A.D. 
onpolished  style.  See  Bayle^  I.  c,  art.  Bern-  1564,  affed  77.  He  is  said  to  have  impugn- 
«^  bu8,  and  art.  Melancthon,  note  (P). — Poli-  ed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  An- 
T1AN  was  a  learned  classic  scholar  in  the  pre-  titrinitarians  claim  him  as  one  of  their  sect, 
ceding  century,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  His  works  were  all  written  in  Italian,  and 
that  he  never  read  the  Bible  but  once,  and  consisted  of  9ii,  volumes  of  sermons,  corn- 
he  considered  that  a  k>ss  of  time.  He  was  mentaries  on  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
also  reported  to  have  given  the  preference  to  the  Galatians,  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
Ptndof^  poems,  before  those  of  David.  On  per,  another  on  predestination  and  free-wul, 
these  rumours,  he  has  been  classed  among  dec.  See  Bayle,  1.  c,  art.  Ochin. — ^Tbbo- 
freethinkers.  See  Bayle,  1.  c .,  art.  PolatiaM,-^  phbastus,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  PhiUpmu 
JoBDAN  Bbunus  was  a  Neapolitan  freethink-  Aureolus  TheophrMtus  Paracelsus  BamboM- 
er.  He  attacked  the  Aristotelian  nhilosophy,  itis  von  Hohenheim,  was  a  vain,  unlearned, 
end  denied  many  of  the  plain  truttis  of  reve>  but  ingenious  alcbymist,  physician,  and  phi- 
lation.  Driven  from  Itidy  for  hia  impieties,  losop)^  of  Swiuerland,  bom  in  1493.  He 
he  travelled  and  resided  in  Germanv,  France,  travelled  much,  was  a  short  time  professor 
end  England ;  and  returning  to  Italy,  he  was  of  physic  at  Basle,  and  died  at  Saltsborg  in 
committed  to  the  flames  in  the  year  1600.  1641.  He  was  the  father  of  the  sect  of 
8ee  BayUt  article  Bmnus. — Bbrnabdiv  TheosopkistSt  {k  sort  of  mystics  who  pre- 
OcBiir  was  an  Italian,  bom  in  1487  at  Si-  tended  to  derive  all  their  knowledge  of  ne- 
cnna.    He  early  became  a  Fiaociaceii,  fint  tun  iraaediately  fsem  God.    See  Eeu?  Of- 
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who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  those  times,  will  reject  these  state- 
ments in  the  gross ;  for  all  the  persons  that  are  charged  expressly  with  so 
great  a  crime,  cannot  be  acquitted  altogether.  Yet  if  the  subject  be  ex- 
amined by  impartial  and  competent  judges,  it  will  appear  that  many  indi- 
viduals were  unjustly  impeached,  and  others  merited  slighter  reprobation. 

§  6.  That  all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  in  this  age  advanced  to  a  high- 
er degree  of  perfection,  by  the  ingenuity  and  zeal  of  eminent  men,  no  one 
needs  to  be  informed.  From  this  happy  revival  of  general  learning,  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Europe  derived  very  great  advantages  to 
themselves,  and  afterwards  imparted  advantages  to  other  nations,  even  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Princes  and  states  perceiving  the  vast 
utility  of  this  progress  of  knowledge,  were  every  where  at  much  expense 
and  pains  to  found  and  protect  learned  associations  and  institutions,  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  genius  and  talent,  and  to  provide  honours  and  rewards 
for  literary  and  scientific  men.  From  this  time  onward  that  salutary  rule 
took  efiect,  which  still  prevails  among  the  larger  and  better  part  of  the 
Christian  community,  of  excluding  all  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from 
the  sacred  office  and  its  functions.  Yet  the  old  contest  between  piety  and 
learning,  did  not  cease ;  for  extensively,  both  among  the  adherents  to  the 
Roman  pontifi*  and  among  his  foes,  there  were  persons, — ^good  men  per- 
haps, but  not  duly  considerate, — who  contended  more  zealously  than  ever, 
that  religion  and  piety  could  not  possibly  live  and  be  vigorous,  unless  aO 
human  learning  and  philosophy  were  separated  from  it,  and  the  holy  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages  restored. 

§  7.  In  the  first  rank  among  the  learned  of  that  age,  were  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  editing,  correcting,  and  explaining  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  to  the  cultivation  of  both 
those  languages,  and  to  elegant  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Nu- 
merous works  still  exist,  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  from  which  it  ap. 
pears,  that  the  finest  geniuses  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  prosecuted  these 
branches  of  learning  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  even  considered  the 
preservation  of  religion  and  civil  institutions  and  the  very  life  of  all  solid 
learning  to  depend  on  these  studies.  And  though  some  of  them  might  go 
too  far  in  this  thing,  yet  no  candid  man  will  deny,  that  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  first  opened  the  way  for  mental  cultivation,  and  rescued  both 
reason  and  religion  from  bondage. 

§  8.  Those  who  devoted  themselves  principally  to  the  study  and  im. 
provementof  philosophy,  were  indeed  less  numerous  than  the  prosecutors 
of  eleguit  literature,  yet  they  formed  a  body  neither  small  nor  contempt!- 
Ue.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  laboured  to  discover 
the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  solely  by  contemplation  or  speculatidn ;  the 
other  recurred  also  to  experiments.  The  former  either  followed  their 
chosen  guides  and  masters,  or  they  struck  out  new  paths  by  their  own  in- 
genuity and  efforts.     Those  who  followed  masters,  either  fixed  their  eye 

clofMedia,   and    Schroeekk'a  Kirchengesch.  a  man  of  independence  to  correct  some  of 

•eit  der  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  146,  6lc. — Tiu-  ArittotW^a  opinions  concerning  God,  pron- 

BBLLUs  {(EchMlnn)j  a  philosopher  and  phy-  dence,  the  human  soul,  6lc,    He  thus  b»- 

■ician  of  Mompelgard,  who  uught  at  Basle  came  embroiled  with  the  friends  of  ArisMU 

and  Altorf,  lived  at  a  time  when  AriMlotU  as  his  opposers,  and  was  suspected  of  aUM» 

reigned  with  boundless  sway  in  all  the  uni-  ism.     But  Dr.  FeurUin  has  defended  bin^ 

versities ;  and  wishing  to  free  himself  lirom  in  a  Dissert,  apologeiica.    See  SckUgit* 

thetjfaimyofthe  StagyntSyhevmtnndw  note^— TV.] 
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on  PlaiOf  (to  whom  many  in  Italy  especially  gave  the  preference),  or  they 
followed  Aristotle.  The  professed  followers  of  Aristotle  were  moreover, 
greatly  divided  among  themselves.  For  while  many  of  them  wished  to 
preserve  the  old  method  of  philosophizing,  which,  by  the  doctors  that  still 
reigned  in  the  schools,  was  falsely  cieLlled  the  peripatetic ;  others  wished  to 
see  Arisioile  taught  pure  and  uncontaminated,  that  is,  they  wished  to  have 
his  works  themselves  brought  forward  and  explained  to  the  youth.  Di£fer- 
ent  from  both,  were  those  who  thought,  that  the  marrow  only  should  be  ex. 
tracted  from  the  lucubrations  of  Anstotle,  and  when  illumined  with  the  Hght 
of  elegant  literature  and  corrected  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound 
theology,  should  thus  be  exhibited  in  appropriate  treatises.  At  the  head  of 
this  last  class  of  peripatetics,  was  our  Philip  Melancthon.  Among  those 
discarding  the  dogmas  of  the  ancients  and  philosophizing  freely,  were  Je* 
rome  CardanuSf  Bemhard  Telesiiis,  and  Thomas  Cantpandla ;  men  of  great 
and  splendid  genius^et  too  much  devoted  to  the  fictions  and  visions  of 
their  own  &ncies.  To  these  may  be  added  Feter  Ramus^  an  ingenious  and 
acute  Frenchman,  who  excited  great  commotion  and  clamour,  by  publish. 
ing  a  new  art  of  reasoning  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  better  accom- 
modated  to  the  use  of  orators.  From  nature  itself,  by  experiment,  by  in- 
spection,  and  by  the  aid  of  fire,  penetrating  into  the  primary  elements  of 
things,  Theophrasius  Paracelsus  endeavoured  to  discover  and  demonstrate 
latent  truths.  And  his  example  was  so  approved  by  many,  that  a  new 
sect  of  philosophers  soon  rose  up,  who  assumed  the  names  of  Fire  Phi* 
hsophers  and  TheosofMsts^  and  who,  attributing  very  little  to  human  reason 
and  reflection,  aacnoed  every  thing  to  experience  and  divine  illumina- 
tion.(ll) 

§  9.  These  efforts  and  competitions  among  men  of  genius,  besides  beinff 
highly  beneficial  in  many  other  respects,  corrected  in  several  places,  though 
they  did  not  entirely  cure,  that  barbGurous,  uncouth,  and  vile  method  of  treat- 
ing religious  subjects  which  had  prevailed  amon^  Christians  in  the  prece- 
ding centuries.  The  holy  scriptures,  which  had  been  either  wholly  neg- 
lected or  interpreted  very  unsuitably,  now  held  a  far  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  discussions  and  the  writings  of  theologians  ;  both  words  and 
things  were  more  critically  examined,  subjects  were  more  justly  and  lu- 
cidly analyzed,  and  the  dry  and  insipid  style  which  the  old  schools  admi- 
red, was  exploded  by  all  the  better  informed.  These  improvements  were 
not  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  nothing  was  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  cor- 
rect and  amend :  much  remained  that  was  imperfect.  Tet  he  must  be  nn- 
flratefiil  to  the  men  of  that  age,  or  a  very  incompetent  judge,  who  shall 
deny,  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  excellences  by  which  the  theo* 
logums  of  subsequent  times  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  former  ages* 

^  10.  Hence  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religioli,  which 
even  the  best  and  most  learned  had  not  before  sufficiently  understood,  were 
placed  in  a  clearer  light,  being  drawn  up  as  it  were  from  a  deep  pit.  There 
is  indeed  error  enough,  still  existing  every  where  ;  yet  even  those  Chris- 
tian communities  at  this  day,  whose  errors  are  the  greatest  and  most  nu. 
merous,  have  not  such  crude  and  inconsistent  views  of  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity  and  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians,  as  were 
formerly  entertained  even  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  rulers  of  the  church 

(11)  For  the  elociiUtion  of  th«M  mattan    ica,  will  be  fooDd  very  uaefiil.    We  here 
Jtamu  Bnuksf^s  KUttoria  Philoeophis  cht-    only  Munmarily  touch  npon  the  sabject. 
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and  chief  among  its  teachers.  This  improTed  state  of  religion,  moreoverf 
had  great  influence  in  correcting  and  softening  the  manners  of  many  na- 
tions, who  before  were  coarse,  unpolished,  and  rude.  For  although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  other  causes  also  contributed  gradually  to  introduce 
and  establish  that  milder  and  more  cultivated  state  of  society  which  has 
prevailed  in  most  countries  of  Europe  since  the  times  of  Luiher,  yet  it  is 
very  clear,  that  the  religious  discussions  and  the  better  knowledge  of  many 
doctrines  and  duties  to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  contributed  very  mw^ 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  men  thieir  former  ferocity  of  character.  Nor 
shall  we  go  wide  of  the  truth  when  we  add,  that  since  that  time  genuine  pi^ 
ety  likewise  has  had  more  friends  and  cultivators ;  though  they  have  always 
and  every  where,  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THS  HISTOBT  OF  THE   ROMISH   OS   LATIN  CHTTBCH. 

4  1.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  and  hia  Election.—^  2.  His  Power  circumsciibed.--^  S.  Di«i* 
Bieement  respecting  it.— ^  4.  Diminution  of  the  Romish  Church.---^  6.  Plana  of  the 

Pontiffs  for  remedymff  this  Eril.     Missions. — ^  6.  The  Egyptians  and  Annenians. 

^  7,  8.  Nestorians.  Indians. — ^  0.  Intemal  State  of  the  Romish  Choxi^  Xi^latad  and 
fixed. — \  10.  I^yola,  the  Founder  of  the  Jesuits.—^  11.  Nature  and  Character  of  this 
Order.— ^  12.  Its  Zeal  for  the  Pontiffs.-^  13.  The  Roman  Pontiffs.—^  14.  The  Cler* 
«^._4  16.  Their  Lives.— 4  16-  The  Monks.  Old  Orders  reformed.—^  17,  18.  N©w 
Olden.— (^  19.  The  Sute  of  Leamins .— ^  20.  Philosophy.—^  21.  Theological  Writam, 
— ^  22.  Principles  of  the  Romish  ReUffion.— ^  23.  The  Conncil  of  Trent.— ^  34.  Sub- 
stance of  Hie  Catholic  Faith. — ^  25.  Ezc^tic  Theology.— 4  26.  Inteiproten  of  Scri» 
lure.— 4  27.  Dogmatic  Theology.— 4  28.  Practical  Theology.—^  29.  Polemic  Thook^ 
— ^  30.*  Controversies  in  the  Romish  Church. — ^  3 1 .  Their  greater  Controversies!— ^%. 

First  Controversy. — ^  33.  The  second. — ^  "Si.  The  third.— ^  86.  The  fourth. ^  se! 

The  fifth.— ^  37.  The  sixth. — ^  38.  Controversy  with  Michael  Batus.— ^  39.  Control 
Tersy  with  the  Jesuits,  Less  and  Hamei — 4  40.  MoliniBt  ControTeny.— ^  41.  Coogw* 
gations  on  the  Aidsw--^  42.  CeRmonies  and  Ritet. 

§  1.  The  Romish  or  Latin  church  is  a  community  extending  very  widely 
over  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  to  the  single  bishop  of  Rome ; 
who  claims  to  be  hereditary  successor  to  the  office  and  to  all  the  preroga* 
tiv€8  of  St.  Peter^  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  or  the  supreme  bishop  of  the 
Christian  church  universal,  and  the  legale  and  vicegerent  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
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This  mighty  prelate  is  chosen,  at  this  day,  hy  a  select  numher  of  the  Ro- 
mish  clergy ;  namely,  hy  six  bishops  in  the  vicinage  of  Rome,  fifty  rectors 
or  presb^rs  of  churches  in  Rome,  and  fourteen  overseers  or  deacons  of 
Romish  hospitals  or  deaconries ;  all  of  whom  are  called  hy  the  ancient 
appellation  of  cardinals.  These  cardinals,  when  deliberating  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  new  pontiff,  are  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  prison  which  is  called 
the  conclavCj  that  they  may  the  more  expeditiously  hring  the  difficult  busi- 
ness to  a  close.  No  one,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
and  also  a  native  Italian,  can  be  made  head  of  the  church ;  nor  can  all 
those,  who  are  Italian  cardinals.(l)  Some  are  excluded  on  account  of  their 
birthplace,  others  on  account  of  their  course  of  life,  and  others  for  other 
causes.  Moreover  the  Grerman  Roman  emperors,  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  have  acquired  either  legally  or  by  custom,  the  right  of  exclu- 
ding those  they  disapprove  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  this  high  office. 
Hence,  there  are  very  few  in  the  great  body  of  cardinals,  who  are  papahle, 
as  the  common  phrase  is ;  that  is,  who  are  so  born  and  of  such  character- 
istics, that  the  august  functions  of  a  pope  can  fall  to  their  lot. 

§'  2.  The  Roman  pontiff  does  not  enjoy  a  power  which  has  no  limita- 
tions or  restraints.  For  whatever  he  decrees  in  the  sacred  republic,  he 
must  decree  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  hreihrmf  that  is  of  the 
cardinals,  who  are  his  counsellors  and  ministers  of  state.  In  questions  of 
a  religious  nature  likewise,  and  in  theological  controversies,  he  must  take 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  theologians.  The  minor  matters  of  business 
moreover,  are  distrUmted  into  several  species,  and  committed  to  the  num- 

(1)  The  reader  mvf  comoU  Jo.  Fred,  placed  on  the  altar,  into  which  each  cardinal 

Mayer^s  CommenL  de  electione  Pontif.  Ro-  eaau  a  aealnl  vote  ;  and  to  make  oat  a  re^ 

man..  Hamb.,  1691,  4to.     The  ceremoDiale  nlarcb<Hce,  one  man  must  have  thesuffrages 

alectionis  et  coronationis  Pontificis  Romani,  ^Iwo  thirds  of  the  cardinals.     II.  By  oe- 

waa  not  long  since  published  by  Jo.  Gcrk,  cmm.     This  method  is  resorted  to,  when  % 

MeuMcktHy  Frankf.,  173«,  4to.     [To  be  eli-  candidate  has  njany  votes,  but  not  enough  to 

gible,  ist.  A  man  must  be  of  matar»  age ;  constitute  a  choice,  and  a  trial  is  made  to 

Jot  the  electors  then  hope,  that  their  turn  bring  some  of  the  other  cardinals  to  tucede 

may  come  to  be  elected.     Besides,  a  pope  to  his  election.     It  is  properly  a  new  scni- 

60  or  more  years  old.  will  be  more  likely  to  tiny,  though  the  ballots  are  of  a  difiereni 

rule  discreetly  and  sagacioualy.     2dly.  He  form.     III.  By  eompromise ;  that  is,  when 

most  be  an  Italian  ;  k>r  a  foreigner  might  the  conclave  continues  long,  and  the  cardi- 

remove  the  papal  residence  out  of  the  couo-  nals  cannot  agree,  they  transfer  the  election 

try.     3dly.  He  must  not  be  the  subject  of  to  two  or  three  csirdinals,  and  agree  to  abide 

any  distinguished  prince,  but  must  be  a  na-  by  their  choice.   IV.  By  inspiraHon,  When 

live  subject  of  the  holy  see ;  for  otherwise  the  cardinals  have  become  weary  of  their 

he  might  promote  the  interests  of  his  hered-  long  confinement,  sometimes  one  or  more 

itary  prince,  to  the  injury  of  the  holy  see.  of  them  will  clamorously  announce  an  indi- 

4th(y.  Monks  are  not  readily  preferred  ;  lest  vidual  as  pope,  and  the  party  in  his  favour 

they  should  confer  too  many  privileges  on  being  previously  apprized  of  the  measure^ 

their  own  order.     5thly.  Nor  are  those  whQ  join  in  the  outcry,  till  the  cardinals  in  oppo- 

have  been  ministers  of  state,  ambassadors,  or  sition,  through  fear,  join  in  the  general  clam- 

Kmsioners  of  distinguished  princes.     6thly.  our.     A  pope  thus  chosen  by  inspirtUian,  m 

or  such  as  have  b^n  much  engaged  in  po-  particularly  revered  by  the  Italians,  notwitb- 

Ittical  affairs.     7thly.  No  one  who  haa  nu-  standing  their  belief  that  there  can  be  no 

meroos  relstives,  especially  poor  ones ;  on  election  by  inspiration,  unless  the  cardinals 

whom  be  might  exhaust  the  apostolical  treas-  have  previously  conducted  foolishly. — SehL 

nry.     From  these  causes,  the  choice  gener*  See  also  Rees*  Cyclopedia,  art  Conclave : 

ally  falls  at  the  present  day,  upon  either  and  the  Ceremonial  of  the  election  of  a  pon- 

leamed  or  devout  popes. — lliere  are  four  tifi^  ratified  by  Gregory  XV.,  A.D.  1622,  in 

methods  of  choosing  a  pope.    I.  By  scru/i*  the  BaUanum  Magnom,  torn,  ill,  p.  46i- 

na;  chat  is  by  bdlot    A  golden  cup  it  i66.-^7V.] 

V0L.ffl.— L 
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agement  and  trust  of  certain  boards  of  commissioners  called  congregalimmt 
over  which  one  or  more  cardinals  preside. (2)  What  these  boards  deen 
salutary  or  right,  is  ordinarily  approved  by  the  pontiff;  and  must  be  ap« 
proved,  unless  there  are  very  cogent  reasons  for  the  contrary.  From  such 
a  constitution  of  the  sacred  republic,  many  things  must  ofVen  take  place  fiur 
otherwise  than  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pontiff;  nor  are  those  well 
informed  as  to  the  management  of  afiairs  at  Rome,  who  suppose  that  he 
who  presides  there,  is  the  cause  of  aU  the  evils,  all  the  faults,  all  the  coiu 
tests  and  commotions  that  occur  thcre.(d) 

(3)  The  court  of  Rome  is  minately  de-  hibited  books.    VXII.  The  congregBtkm  fcr 

scribed  by  Jac,  Aymon^  in  a  book  enti-  interpretinffand  ezecoting  the  decrees  of  Uw 

tied,  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  Haffue,  council  of  Trent,  except  as  to  the  articles  of 

1707,  8vo ;  and  by  Jerome  Limadaro,  Rela-  faith.     IX.  The  congregation  for  relief,  in 

tion  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  et  des  Ceremo-  esses  of  oppression   in   the  ecclesiastical 

nies  qai  s*y  obsenrent,  which  (translated  states.    X.  The  congregation  on  the  imi> 

from  the  Italian   into  French)  Jo.   Bapt.  Tersity  of  Rome ;  wiui  a  general  inspectkni 

Labat  has  subjoined  to  his  Travels  in  Spain  of  all  Catholic  seminaries.    XI.  The  co»- 

and  Ital^ ;  Voyages  en  Espsgne  et  Italie,  ffreeation  on  the  different  orders  of  monks, 

tome  Tiii.,  p.   105,  &c.     On  the  Romish  All.  The  congregation  to  attend  to  the  appli- 

congregations  or  colleges,  besides  DoroiheuM  cations  of  bishops  and  other  prelates.   AlII. 

AtcianuSf  (de  Montibas  pietatis  Romania,  The  congregation  on  the  rosds,  bridgM, 

p.  610,  dec.),  Hwnoid  Putteidmrg  has  a  and   aou^ucts  of  the   Romish   territory. 

particular  treatise,  Notitia  thbundium   et  XIV.  The  con^egation  for  superintending 

congregationum  curi»  Romann,  Hildesh.,  the  Vatican  prmting  esublishment.     XV. 

1698,  8vo. — ^CThe  congregations  are  prop-  The  congregation  on  the  applications  of  aB 

erly  boards  of  ctmimissioners,  meeting  at  citizens  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  in  cini 

stated  times,  with  full  and  definitive  powers  and  criminal  matters.     See  the  ordinaoca 

within  certain  limits,  to  decide  summarily  establishing  these  several  congregations,  in 

all  controversies,  and  to  control  and  manage  the  Bullarium  Magnum,  tom.  ii ,  p.  677,  dec. 

all  business  that  falls  within  their  retipective  Considerable    alterations    were    afterwards 

provinces.    They  have  their  own  secretanea,  made,  as  to  the  number,  duties,  and  powers 

keep  records  of  their  proceedings,  may  send  <if  the  Romish  congregations. — Tr.'\ 

for  persons  and  papers,  call  on  profeasional  (3)  Hence  originated  that  imporUnt  dis- 

and  learned  men  for  their  opinions,  and  are  tinction,  which  the  French  and  others  whs 

bound  in  certain  cases  to  consult  the  pontiflf  have  had  contesis  with  the  Roman  pontift 

before  thev  come  to  a  decision.     The  num-  very  frequently  make,  between  the  Romrnn 

ber  and  the  specific  duties  of  the  several  ^orUifft  and  the  Romish  court.    The  eoart 

congregations,  vary  from  time  to  time,  as  is  often  severely  censured,  while  the  pontiff 

the  pope  and  his  council  see  fit  to  ordain,  is  spared,  and  that  justly.     For  the  fiithen 

Besides  these  permanent  congregations,  oth-  and  the  congregations,  who  possess  rights 

ers  are  created  for  special  occasions,  and  which  the  pontiff  must  not  infringe,  plot  and 

expire  when  their  business  is  closed.     Six-  effect  many  things,  without  the  knowledge 

tus  V.  in  the  year  1587,  established  fifteen  and  sgainst  the  will  of  the  pontiff. — [It  may 

permanent  congregations,  composed  most  of  be  worthy   of   remark,   that  although  tbe 

them  of  five  ca^inals  each,  and  none  of  them  Romish  church  is  a  political  body,  which  it 

of  less  than  three.    They  were,  I.  The  con-  governed  like  other  kingdoms  and   atatc% 

gregation  of  the  holy  Inquisition ;  the  su-  yet  in  this  commonwealth  every   thing  is 

preme  inquisitorial  tribunal  for  all  Christen-  called  by  a  different  name.    The  ghostly 

dom.     In  this  the  pope  presided  in  person,  king,  is  called  the  pope  or  father ;  his  mia- 

II.  The  congregation  on  letters  of  grace,  isters  of  state  are  called  cariinala ;  hit  oh 

dispensations,  dec.  III.  The  congregation  on  vovs  of  the  hiffhest  rsnk,  are  called  logoff* 

the  erection,  union,  and  dismemberment,  of  a  uiterc,  and  uose  of  a  lower  order,  m«* 

churches,  bishoprics,  die.     IV.  The  congre-  tolical  nuncios.     His  chancery  is  called  Mte> 

gation  for  supplying  the  ecclesiastical  states  rtc ;  his  boards  of  commissioners  and  judiea- 

with  com,  and  preventing  scarcity.    V.  The  tures,  sre  congregations ;  his  supreme  cooil 

congregation  on  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  justice,  is  named  the  rota ;  and  his  comH 

VI.  The  congregation  for  providing  and  rag-  sellors  of  state,  are  called  auditors  of  tk§ 
ulatinga  papial  fleet,  to  consist  of  ten  ships,  rota  (auditores  rotsK).-— <ScA/.] 

VII.  The  congregation  on  the  Index  of  pro- 
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^  3.  Respecting  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  this  spiritual  monarchy 
however,  its  own  citizens  disagree  very  much.  And  hence  the  authori^ 
of  the  Romish  prelate  and  of  his  legates,  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries  ; 
but  in  some  it  is  more  circumscribed  and  limited,  in  others  more  extensive 
and  uncontrolled.  The  pontiflf  himself,  indeed,  as  well  as  his  courtiers 
and  friends,  claim  for  him  the  highest  supremacy ;  for  he  contends  not 
only  that  all  spiritual  power  and  majesty  reside  primarily  in  him  alone« 
and  are  transmitted  in  certain  portions  from  him  to  the  inferior  prelates* 
but  also  that  his  decisions  made  from  the  chair,  are  correct  beyond  even 
the  suspicion  of  error.  On  the  contrary  very  many,  of  whom  the  French 
are  the  most  distinguished,  maintain  that  a  portion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
emanating  immediately  from  Jesus  Christy  is  possessed  by  each  individual 
bishop ;  and  that  the  whole  resides  in  the  pastors  collectively,  or  in  eccle- 
siastical councils  duly  called ;  while  the  pontiff,  separately  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  liable  to  err.  This  long  controversy  may  be  reduced  to 
this  simple  question :  Is  the  Romish  prelate  the  lawgiver  of  the  church, 
or  only  the  guardian  and  executor  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Christ  and  by 
the  church  ?  Yet  there  is  no  prospect  that  this  controversy  will  ever  ter- 
minate,  unless  there  should  be  a  great  revolution ;  because  the  parties 
are  not  agreed  respecting  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  it. (4) 

§  4.  The  Romish  church  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour  and  glory, 
from  the  time  that  the  native  aspect  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church 
was  portrayed,  and  exhibited  before  the  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  efforts 
of  Luther,  For  many  opulent  countries  of  Europe  withdrew  themselves, 
some  of  them  entirely  and  others  in  part,  from  adherence  to  its  laws  and 
institutions ;  and  this  defection  ffreatly  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs. (5)     Moreover  the  kings  and  princes  who  chose  not  to  abandon 

(4)  The  arguments  used  by  the  friends  of  chapters  by  the  spiritual  founders,  with  his 
the  pontifical  claims,  may  be  seen  in  Rolh  bulls  of  confirmation,  which  always  cost 
ert  Beilarmin^  and  numerous  others,  who  large  sums.  3dly.  He  draws  the  annaiet, 
have  written  in  accordance  with  the  views  or  the  incomes  of  the  first  year  of  incum- 
of  the  pontiffs ;  and  whose  works  form  a  bency,  in  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics. 
huge  collection,  made  by  Thonuu  Roccor  4thly.  He  exacts  a  certain  sum  for  the  badge 
Urti.  Even  among  the  French,  MtUthew  ofspiritual  kni^thood  in  the  Romish  churcn, 
Petiididier  lately  defended  the  pontifical  or  for  the  paUtutn  of  archbishops  and  bisb- 
power,  in  bis  book  Sur  Tautorit^  et  infal-  ops.  This  is  properly  a  neckcloth,  which 
libilit^  des  Papes,  Luxembourg,  1724. 8vo.  answers  to  the  riband  or  garter  of  secular 
The  arguments  commonly  employed  to  sup-  knighthood,  and  is  worn  by  distinguished 
port  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  French  cler-  prelates  when  they  say  mass  and  on  the  oth- 
gy  and  by  those  who  accord  with  them,  may  er  solemn  occasions.  6thly.  There  are  cer- 
be  best  learned  from  various  writings  of  tain  cases  reserved  for  the  popes,  {casus 
Edmund  Kirher  and  John  Launoi.  reservati,)  in  which  no  father  confessor  can 

(5)  [Yet  the  popes  still  have  very  con-  give  absolution  or  a  dispensation,  and  in 
siderable  revenues,  notwitbsUnding  there  is  which  the  granting  dispensations  brings  a 
no  country  in  the  world  where  more  be^-  large  revenue  to  the  popes  :  for  example,  in 
gars  an  to  be  met  with  than  in  the  ecclesi-  matrimonial  cases,  in  tne  relinquishment  of 
asticalflUtes,  and  while  the  apostolical  treas-  the  clerical  office,  monastic  vows,  dec.  And 
nxy  is  aUrays  very  poor :  for  1st.  The  pope  finally,  the  pope  lias  power  to  impose  extra- 
has  many  clerical  livings  at  his  disposal ;  ordinary  payments  and  contributions  on  his 
none  of  which  are  readily  given  away.  In  clerical  subjects ;  which  are  called  subsidies. 
particular,  he  disposes  of  all  the  livinn  The  monks  also  must  pay  an  annual  sum  to 
whose  incumbents  happen  to  die  at  ms  the  pope  for  his  protection,  which  is  called 
court ;  and  also  the  livings  of  those  that  die  the  coUeets.  Thus  the  pope  is  in  reality  an 
in  what  are  called  the  pontifical  months,  opulent  Uxd,  even  since  the  reformation ; 
Idly.  He  confinns  the  election  to  cathedral  and  be  does  not  lack  means  for  enriching 
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the  old  form  of  religion,  learned  from  the  writings  and  discussions  of  the 
Protestants,  much  more  clearly  and  correctly  than  before,  that  the  pontifi 
had  set  up  numberless  claims  without  any  right ;  and  that  if  the  pontifical 
power  should  remain  such  as  it  was  before  Luther's  time,  the  civil  gov- 
ernments could  not  possibly  retain  their  dignity  and  majesty.  And  hencoi 
partly  by  secret  and  artful  measures,  and  partly  by  open  opposition,  they  eve- 
ry where  set  bounds  to  the  immoderate  ambition  of  the  pontifis,  who  wish- 
ed to  control  all  things  secular  as  well  as  sacred  according  to  their  own 
pleasure :  nor  did  the  pontifl^  deem  it  prudent  to  avenge  these  darings,  at 
formerly,  by  means  of  interdicts  and  crusades.  Even  the  countries  which 
still  acknowledge  the  pontiff  as  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church,  and 
as  incapable  of  erring,  (and  which  are  called  countries  of  obedience^  terra* 
obedientise,)  nevertheless  confine  his  legislative  powers  within  narrower 
limits. 

§  5.  To  repair  in  some  measure  this  very  great  loss,  the  pontifl&  la- 
boured much  more  earnestly  than  their  predecessors  had  done,  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  kingdom  out  of  Europe,  both  among*the  nations  not 
Christian  and  among  the  Christian  sects.  In  this  very  important  business^ 
first  the  Jesuits,  anid  afterwards  persons  of  the  other  monastic  orders^ 
were  employed.  Yet  if  we  except  the  achievements  of  Francis  Xamer 
and  his  associates  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  very  little  that  was  great  and  splendid  was  accomplished  in  thia 
century,  the  arrangements  for  this  business  being  not  yet  perfected.  The 
Portuguese  having  opened  a  passage  to  the  Abyssinians  who  followed  the 
dogmas  and  the  rites  of  the  Monophysites,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
attempts  to  bring  that  nation  under  subjection  to  the  Romish  see.  Hence 
first,  John  Bermudes  was  sent  to  them  decorated  with  the  title  of  patriarch 
of  the  Abyssinians ;  and  afterwards,  this  mission  was  committed  to  Igna* 
titu  Loyoh,  and  his  associates. (6)  Various  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  wars  of  the  nation,  which  the  Abyssinian  emperor  hoped  to  terminate 
favourably  by  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  at  first  to  promise  sue- 

himself,  notwithstanding  his  public  treasury  sors  to  Barretus.     Ten  other  Jesuits  of  in* 

is  always  poor.     For  the  disposal  of  all  these  ferior  rank,  were  joined  with  them.     They 

sums  is  in  his  hands  ;  and  he  can  let  a  por-  all  sailed  from  Portugal  in  the  year  1565  ; 

tion  of  them  flow  into  his  treasury,  or  he  bat  on  their  arrival  at  Goa.  they  found  that 

can  bestow  them  on  his  relations  and  de-  the  Abyssinian  emperor  CUudiua^  was  not 

pendants,  or  apply  them  to  establishments  disposed  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  pon- 

that  will  make  his  name  immortal. — Sehl.'\  tiff.     Barrettu  therefore  stayed  in  India, 

(6)   [Friendly  intercourse   between   the  where  he  was  a  successful  missionary  tiil 

emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  king  of  Pot-  his  death.     Oviedus  went  to  Abyssinia  with 

tugal,  commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1514,  a  few  companions,  and  was  there  imphaon* 

when  the  former  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  ed.     Claudius  had  been  slain  in  battle  in 

latter.     In  1521  the  same  emperor,  David,  1559,  and  his  brother  and  successor  ilcfaniifcr, 

sent  an  envoy  to  the  pope  at  Rome  ;  who  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christiana, 

zetumed  a  very  kind  answer.    In  1545  CUu'  After  twenty  years  labour  in  Abyssinia,  Ovte- 

iius  the  son  of  David,  applied  to  John  III.  du9  died  A.D.  1577.     Hia  companions  died 

king  of  Portugal,  to  send  him  several  priests  one  after  another,   till,  in  the  year  1597, 

and  artists.     The  king  applied  to  Loifoia,  to  Frtmeit  Lupus  the  last  of  them  exptred, 

designate  some  of  his  followers  for  the  en-  and  left  the  handful  of  Catholics  witlwut  a 

terprise.     Loyola  did  so  ;  and  the  pope  or-  priest.     See  Nic.  Godigmu^  de  Ahassino- 

dained  John  Nonius  Barretus  of  Portugal,  rum  rebus,  deque  Ethiopia  Patriarchia,  Jo. 

natriarch  of  Abyssinia ;  Andrew  Oviedus  a  Non.  Barreto  et  Andr.  Oviedo.,  Logd.,  1616, 

Neapolitan,  bishop  of  Nice;  and  Melehior  8vo,  and   Od.  Raynald's  Annales  Eocles. 

Comerius  of  Portugal,  bishop  of  Hierapolia ;  on  the  years  specified. — Tr.} 
the  two  last  to  be  coidtpiton  tad  soccct- 
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cess  to  the  enterprise.  But  in  process  of  time  it  appeared,  that  the  at. 
tachment  of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  principles  of  their  progenitors  was  too 
strong  to  be  eradicated ;  and  with  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Jesuits 
nearly  lost  all  hope  of  success  among  them.  (7) 

§  6.  To  the  Copts  or  Egyptians,  who  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Abyssinians  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical  customs,  Christopher  Roderie^  a 
famous  Jesuit,  was  sent  by  authority  of  Pius  IV.  in  the  year  1562.  He 
returned  to  Rome  with  nothing  but  £ur  words,  although  he  had  laboured 
to  overcome  Gabriel^  then  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  very  rich 
presents  and  with  subtle  arguments. (8)  But  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
in  the  year  1594,  when  Clement  VIII.  was  head  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
envoys  of  an  Alexandrian  patriarch  whose  name  was  likewise  Gabriel^  ap- 
peared as  suiters  at  Rome ;  which  caused  very  great  exultation  at  the 
time  among  the  friends  of  the  Romish  court.(9)  But  this  embassy  is  justly 
suspected  by  ingenuous  men  even  of  the  Romish  community ;  and  it  was 
probably  contrived  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Abys- 
sinians, who  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  to  em- 
brace more  readily  the  communion  of  the  Roman  ponti£f.(10)  Nothing 
certainly  occurred  afterwards  in  Egypt,  to  indicate  any  partiality  of  the 
Copts  towards  the  Romans. — A  part  of  the  Armenians  had  long  manifested 
a  veneration  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  however  quitting  the  institu* 
tions  and  rites  of  their  fathers ;  of  which  more  will  be  said  when  we  come 
to  the  history  of  the  Oriental  church.  A  larger  accession  was  anticipated 
firom  Serapian  a  man  of  wealth  and  devoted  to  the  Romans,  who,  though 
the  Armenians  had  two  patriarchs  already,  was  created  a  third  patriarch 
in  the  year  1593,  in  order  to  free  his  nation  from  oppressive  debt.  But 
he  was  soon  after  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  other  Armenians ;  and  with  him  all  the  delightful  anticipations 
of  the  Romans  came  to  nothing.(ll} 

§  7.  In  the  year  1551,  a  great  contest  arose  among  the  Nestorians,  or 
Chaldeans  as  they  are  called,  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch ; 
one  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamasy  and  another  Sulaka.     The  latter 

(7)  See  Job  Ludolf^a  Hittom  ^thio-  embam  which  Baroniiu  to  eziiltingly  ez- 

5ica ;  and  the  noles  on  that  history,  paasim.  tola.     But  he  em  very  much  when  he  rap- 

4ich   Oeddet,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  posea,  that  only  Richard  Simon  relying  on 

p.  120,  6ui.     Henry  le   Grand's    Diss,    de  the  fallacious  testimony  of  George  Dousa, 

la  conversion  des  Abyssins,  p.  25,  which  is  has  opposed  it.     For  ThomoM  a  Jesu  a  Car- 

the  ninth  of  the  Diss  subjoined  to  Jerome  melite,  did  so ;  lib.  vi.  de  conversione  om- 

LoMt     Voyage    Historique  d'Abyssinie ;  nium  gentium  procuranda  ;  and  others  have 

MaUk.  Vey9».  la  Crose^  Histoire  du  Chris-  done  so.     See  Mich.  Geddes,  Church  His- 

tianisme  en  Ethiopie,  liv.  ii.,  p.  90,  Ac.  tory  of  Ethiopia,  p.  231,  232.     [Whoever 

(8)  Franc.  Sachinus^  Historia  Societat.  reads  the  documents  must  be  sensible  that 
Jesu,  pt.  ii ,  lib.  ▼.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  His-  they  all  bear  the  msrks  of  bemg  the  compo- 
toria  Patriarchar.  Alexsndrin.,  p.  611.  And  aition  of  one  person,  though  they  profess  to 
especially,  the  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  be  the  letters  of  several  different  persons. 
Jesus,  torn,  ii-,  p-  314,  &c.  The  reader  will  also  be  surprised  to  find  how 

(9)  The  documents  of  this  embassy,  em-  perfectly  at  home  the  writer  seems  to  be, 
UazoDed  with  a  splendid  exordium,  are  sub-  when  trumpeting  the  claims  of  the  pontiff 
joined  by  Ccuar  Baronius  to  the  sixth  vol-  to  universal  lordship,  and  when  detailing  the 
tune  of  his  Annales  £}ccles.,  p.  707,  dee,  a£&irs  of  the  Romish  church. — TV.] 

[p.  691-700],  ed.  Antwerp.  (11)  See  the   Nouveauz  Memoires  dee 

(10)  Euubius  Renaudoty  in  his  Historia  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  !• 
Patriarchar.  Alexandinor.,  p.  611,  612,  haa  Levant,  torn,  iii.,  p.  182, 188. 
endeavoured  to  re-eatabli^  the  credit  of  this 
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made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  there  consecrated  in  the  year  1553,  faj 
Julius  III.,  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  Julius  gave  to  this  new  patri- 
arch of  the  Chaldeans  the  name  of  John ;  and  sent  with  him  on  his  return 
*  to  his  country,  several  persons  well  skilled  in  the  Syrian  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Romish  dominion  among  the  Nestorians.  From 
that  time  onward  the  Nestorians  became  spht  into  two  factions ;  and  were 
often  brought  into  the  most  imminent  perd,  by  the  opposing  interests  and 
contests  of  their  patriarchs.  (12)  The  Nestorians  on  the  seacoast  of  India, 
who  are  commonly  called  the  Chris&ans  of  St.  ThomaSj  were  cruelly  har- 
assed by  the  Portuguese,  to  induce  them  to  exchange  the  religion  of  their 
&thers  which  was  much  more  simple  than  the  Roman,  for  the  Romish 
worship.  The  consummation  of  this  business  was  reserved  for  Aleanu 
Menezes,  archbishop  of  Groa;  who  near  the  close  of  the  century,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  compelled  those  miserable,  reluctating,  and  imwiUing 
people,  by  means  of  amazing  severities,  to  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  These  violent  proceedings  of  Menezes  and  his  associates, 
have  met  the  disapprobation  of  persons  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  equi^ 
in  the  Romish  community. (13) 

§  8.  Most  of  these  missionaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  treated  the  Chris- 
tians whom  they  wished  to  overcome,  unkindly  and  unreasonably.  For 
they  not  only  required  them  to  give  up  the  opinions  in  which  they  differed 
from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  and  to  recognise  the  bish<^ 
of  Rome  as  a  lawgiver  and  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  the  earth ;  but  they 
also  opposed  sentiments  that  deserved  toleration,  nay,  such  as  were  sound 
and  consonant  to  the  scriptures ;  insisted  on  the  abrogation  of  customs, 
rites,  and  institutions,  that  had  come  down  from  former  times,  and  were 
not  prejudicial  to  the  truth ;  and  in  short,  required  their  entire  worship  to 
be  conducted  after  the  Romish  &shion«  The  Romish  court  indeed  found 
at  length  by  experience,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  indiscreet, 
and  that  it  was  not  suited  to  the  successful  extension  of  Sie  empire  of  the 
pontiff.  Accordingly  the  great  business  of  missions  came  gradually  to  be 
conducted  in  a  more  wise  and  temperate  manner ;  and  the  missionaries 
were  directed  to  make  it  their  sole  object,  to  bring  these  Christians  to  be- 
come subjects  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  renounce  professedly  at  least  such 
opinions  as  had  been  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils ;  while  all 
other  things,  doctrines  as  well  as  the  practices  of  their  fathers,  were 
to  remain  inviolate.  And  this  plan  was  supported  by  certain  learned 
divines,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  though  not  always  successfully  and 
feirly,  that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  Christians  and  those  of  the  Romish  church,  pro- 
vided they  were  estimated  correctly  and  truly,  and  not  according  to  the 
artificial  definitions  and  subtleties  of  the  Scholastic  doctors.  This  plan  of 
using  moderation,  was  more  serviceable  to  the  Romish  interests  than  the 
old  plan  of  severity,  yet  it  did  not  produce  all  the  effects  its  authors  antici- 
pated. 

§  9.  In  guarding  and  fortifying  the  church  agamst  the  attacks  and 


(12)  Jos.  Sinum  AttematC*  Bibliotheca  ChristiaDisine  des  Indes,  livr.  ii.,  p.  88,  &e. 

Orientalis  Clementina- Vaticana,  torn.  iii.,pt.  [Claud,  Buchanan*9  Christian  Keaearcbw 

li.,  p.  clxiv.     See  below,  in  the  history  of  the  in  Asia,  p.  85,  6ic.     M.  Geddtt,  Hist,  of 

Oriental  church.  the  Malahar  Chnxcb,  Loud.,  1694,  8vo.— 

aS)  MaU,  Yey99,  la  Croze,  Histoire  do  7V.1 
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of  ad?enaries  without  and  adversaries  within^  no  little  pains  were  taken 
at  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Luther  onward.  For  that  most  eflfoctual  method 
of  subduing  heretics,  by  crusades^  being  laid  aside  on  accoqiit  of  the  alter- 
ed state  not  only  of  the  Romish  authority  but  of  all  Europoi  recourse  to 
other  means  and  other  policy  for  preserving  the  church,  became  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  terrible  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition^  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  admitted,  were  fortified  and  regulated  by  new  provisions. 
Colleges  were  erected  here  and  there,  in  which  young  men  were  trained 
by  continual  practice,  to  the  best  methods  of  disputing  with  the  adversariet 
of  the  pope.  The  ingress  into  the  church  of  books  that  might  corrupt  the 
minds  of  its  members,  was  prevented  or  rendered  extremely  difficult,  by 
means  of  what  were  called  expurgaiory  and  prohibitory  indices^  drawn  up 
by  the  most  sagacious  men.  The  cultivation  of  literature  was  earnestly, 
recommended  to  the  clergy,  and  high  rewards  were  held  out  to  those  who 
aspired  to  pre-eminence  in  learning.  The  young  were  much  more  solidly 
instructed  in  the  precepts  and  first  principles  of  religion,  than  before :  and 
many  other  means  for  the  safety  of  the  church  were  adopted.  Thus  the 
greatest  evils  oflen  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  And  the  advantages 
arising  from  these  and  other  regulations,  would  not  perhaps  quite  to  the 
present  times  have  been  realized  by  the  Romish  churcn,  if  the  heretics  had 
not  boldly  invaded  and  laid  waste  her  territories. 

§  10.  As  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  control,  defend,  and  en- 
large their  empire  principally  by  means  of  the  religious  orders  [or  monks], 
who  from  various  causes  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  pontiflls  than 
the  other  clergy  and  the  bishops,  it  became  very  necessary,  after  the  un- 
successful contest  with  Luther,  that  some  new  order  should  be  established, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  pontifi(^  interests,  and  making  it  their  great  busi- 
ness to  recover  if  possible  what  was  lost,  to  repair  what  was  injured,  and 
to  fortify  and  guard  what  remained  entire.  For  the  two  orders  of  Mendu 
eantSy  [the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans^],  by  whom  especially  the  pontiffs 
had  governed  the  church  for  some  centuries  with  the  best  effects,  had  from 
several  causes  lost  no  small  part  of  their  reputation  and  influence,  and 
therefore  could  not  subserve  the  interests  of  the  church  as  efficiently  and 
successfully  as  heretofore.  Such  a  new  society  as  the  necessities  of  the 
church  demanded,  was  found  in  that  noted  and  most  powerful  order,  which 
assumed  a  name  from  Jesus,  and  was  commonly  called  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits ;  but  by  its  enemies  it  was  named  the  society  of  LoyoUtes,  or  (from 
the  Spanish  name  of  its  founder)  the  Imghists,{\\)  The  founder  of  it, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  was  a  Spanish  Imight,  first  a  soldier  and  then  a  fanatic, 

(14)  The  principal  writers  concerning  the  &c.  (by  Pierre  Queme^  lurnomm^  Bhutrd, 

order  of  Jesuits,  are  enumerated  by  dhris-'  to  A.D.  1572),  ed.  2d,  Utretcht,  1741, 3  vols. 

topker  Aug.  Salig,  Historia  Augustanc  Con-  12mo.     Histoire  generate  de  la  naissance  et 

fetsioois,  torn  ii.,  p.  73.  6lc.     [Of  these,  the  dea  progrds  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus  (by  CArtt- 

most  valuable  as  general  works,  are  the  fol-  toph.  Coudrette  and  Louis  Adr.  le  Poize) 

lowing :  Historia  Societatis  Jesu,  to  the  year  6.  vols.  12mo,  Amsterd.,  1761, 1767.    E*^ 

1626,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  by  members  of  the  so-  say  of  a  new  history  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 

ciety :    viz.,   part  i.  by  Nic.    OrlandiiiMS,  (in  German :  to  1565),  Bftlin  and  Halle, 

Ant,  1620 ;  part  ii.  by  Fr.  Sacddnv*,  ibid. ;  1769,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo ;  General   Hist,  of 

part  iii.  and  iv.  by  the  same,  Rome,  1649,  the  Jesuits  from  the  rise  of  the  order  to  the 

1662;   part  v.  by  Pet.  Potnnus  and  Jos.  present  time  (in  Germ. ).  by  Pe/.  PAi/.  Wolf, 

JuvenciuM^  Rome,  1661  and  1710  ;  part  vL  ed.  2d,  Lips.,  1803,  4  vols.  8vo.    Pragmatic 

^  by  Jul.  Cordarot  Rome,  1750.     Also,  Hi*-  Hist,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  from  their  origin 

'  toire  des  religieoz  de  U  Compagnie  de  Jefiw»  to  the  present  time,  (in  Qenn.),  by  Jo.  dhr. 
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an  illiterate  man,  but  of  an  exuberant  imagination. (15)     Afler  Tarioiif 
changes,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said,  was  there  trained  by  the  in- 

Harenhtrgt  HaUe,  1760,  3  vols.  4to.    The  to  submit  to  this  restraint,  he  went  to  Salft- 
two  last  are  considered  the  best  summaries,  manca ;  and  pursuing  the  same  course  there, 
— TV.]  he  was  again  apprehended,  and  laid  under 
(15)  Many  biographies  oi Loyola  have  been  the  same  restriction.     He  therefore  went  to 
composed  1^  his  followers ;  most  of  which  Paris,  where  he  arrived  Feb.,  1528.     Hera 
are  raiher  eulogies  of  the  man,  than  simple  he  lived  by  begging,  spent  much  time  in 
correct  statements  of  facts.    They  transmute  giving  religious  exhortations,  and  prosecuted 
common  events  into  prodigies.      [Of  this  a  course  of  philosophy  and  theology.     Ser- 
class  is  Jo.  Pet.  Maffei,  de  vita  et  moribus  eral  young  men  of  a  kindred  spirit,  (among 
B.  P.  Ignatii  Loyols ;  Douay,  1661,  12mo.  whom  was  the  celebrated  FrandB  Xamer, 
— Sckl!]    Recently  a  Frenchman,  who  calls  the  apostle  of  the  Indies),  united  with  him 
himself  Herculu  Rasiel  de  SelvCf  [an  ana-  in  a  kind  of  monastic  association,  in  1534. 
gram  of  his  real  name,  Charles  U  Vicr,  At  first  they  were  but  seven  in  number,  bat 
a  bookseller  at  the  Hague. — Tr.'lt  has  com-  they   increased   to   ten.      At  length   they 
posed  a  history  of  Lcyala,  with  a  good  de-  agreed  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  meet  in  Jami- 
gree  of  ingenuousness,  if  we  except  his  own  ary,  1537,  at  Venice.     Loyola  went  to  Spain 
witty  remarks.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  to  settle  some  aflfairs ;  preached  there  with 
and  entitled :  Histoire  de  Tadmirable  Dom  great  effect,  and  at  the  time  appointed  joined 
Inigo  de  Guipuscoa,  (which  is  the  Spanish  his  associates  at  Venice.     As  they  purposed 
name  of  Ignatiuat)^  Chevalier  de  la  vierge  et  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  they 
Fondatcur  de  la  Monarchie  de  Inighistes ;  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  p>^l  benedio- 
printed  at  the  Hague,  1736,  and  again  1739,  tion,  and  returned  to  Venice.    But  the  war 
8vo. — [Ignatius  Loyola  was  bom   at  the  with  the  Turks  now  suspended  all  inter- 
castle  of  Loyola,  in  the  district  of  Guipus-  course  with  Palestine,  and  they  could  not 
coa,  in  Biscay,  Spain,  A.D.  1491.    Tramed  obtain  a  passage.     Not  to  be  idle,  they  dis- 
up  in  ignorance  and  in  vice,  at  the  court  of  persed  tiiemselves  over  the  country,  and 
reidiiMDd  and  Isabella,  he  early  became  a  preached  everywhere.     Rome  now  becamt 
•oldior,  and  bravely  commanded  Pampeluna,  their  place  of  rendezvous.     While  thus  em- 
when  besieged   by   the   French   in   1521.  ployed,  i/g'tui/iuj  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
Here  he  had  his  leg  broken  ;  and  during  a  mg  a  new  and  peculiar  order  of  monks.    His 
long  confinement,  amused  himself  with  read-  companions  came  into  the  plan ;    and  in 
ing  romances.     A  Spanish  lesend  of  cerUin  1540,  they  applied  to  Paul  III.,  who  coo- 
saints  beine  put  into  his  hands,  led  him  to  firmed  their  institution  with  some  limitations, 
renounce  the  world,  and   become  a  saint,  and  afterwards,  in  1543,  without  those  limit- 
He  first  visited  the  shrine  of  the  holy  virgin,  ations.     Loyola  was  chosen  general  of  ihe 
at  Montserrat  in  Catalonia ;  hung  his  arms  order  in  1541      He  resided  constantly  at 
on  her  altar,  and  devoted  himself  to  her,  as  Rome,  while  his  companions  spread  them- 
ber  knight,  March  24th,  1522.     He  next  selves   everywhere,    labouring   to   convert 
went  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  to  Manresa,  Jews  and  heretics,  to  reform  the  vicious,  and 
ind  spent  a  year  among  the  poor  in  the  hos-  inspire  men  with  a  religious  spirit.     His  sect 
pttal.     Here  he  wrote  his  Spiritual  Exer-  increased  rapidly ;  and  among  the  new  mem- 
cises,  a  book  which  was  not  pnnted  till  many  bers,  were  three  females.     But  they  gave 
years  after.     He  next  set  out  for  the  Holy  Loyola  so  much  trouble,  that  he  applied  to 
Land.     From  Barcelona  he  sailed  to  Italy,  the  pope  for  a  decree  releasing  them  from 
obtain^  the  blessing  of  the  pope,  proceeded  their  vow,  and  ordainins  that  the  society 
to  Venice,  and  embarked  for  Joppa,  where  should  never  be  cumbered  vnth  female  mem- 
he  arrived  in  August,  and  reached  Jerusalem  bers  any  more.     After  obtaining  a  confirma- 
in  Sept.,  1523.     Alter  satisfying  his  curiosi-  tion  of  his  order  in  1550,  from  JiUrus  IIL, 
tv,  he  returned  by  Venice  and  Genoa  to  he  wished  to  resign  his  generalship  over  it ; 
Barcelona,  where  he  commenced  the  study  but  his  associates  would  not  consent,  and 
of  T^atin,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  or  he  remained  their  general  till  his  death,  Julr 
A.D.  1526,  removed   to  Alcala,  (Complu-  Slst,  1556.     He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
tum),  and  commenced  reading  philosophy.  A.D.  1609,  and  enrolled  among  the  saints 
His  strange  appearance  and  manner  of  life  by  Gregory  XV.  A.D.  1622.     "When  Loyolm. 
rendered  him  suspected,  and  caused  him  to  died,  his  society  consisted  of  over  lOOO  per- 
be  apprehended  by  the  inquisitors.    They  sons;  who  possessed  about  100 houses, and 
released  him  however,  on  condition  that  he  were  dividea  into  12  provinces,  Italy,  Sicily, 
should  not  attempt  to  give  religious  instruc-  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Aragoo, 
tioQ  till  after  four  yetia*  study.    Unwilhiig  Csitile,  the  south  of  Spain,  Portugal  uid 
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stTUCtions  and  councils  of  certain  wise  and  acute  men,  so  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  found  such  a  society  as  the  state  of  the  church  then  required.(16) 
§  11.  The  Jesuits  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  immib  and  the 
secular  clergy,  and  approach  near  to  the  order  of  regular  canons.  For 
while  they  live  secluded  from  the  multitude  and  are  under  vows,  like  monks, 
yet  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  onerous  duties  of  monks,  the  canon- 
ical hours,  and  the  like ;  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  for  writing  books,  guiding  the  minds  of  the  religioof, 
and  other  services  useful  to  the  church.  The  whole  society  is  divided  into 
three  classes ;  namely,  the  professors,  who  live  in  houses  of  the  professors; 
the  Scholastics,  who  teach  youth  in  their  colleges ;  and  the  novices,  who  re- 
side in  the  houses  erected  especially  for  them.  The  professors,  in  addition 
to  the  three  common  vows  of  monks,  are  bound  by  a  fourth,  by  which  they 
engage  before  Grod  that  they  will  instantly  go  wherever  the  Roman  pontiff 
shall  at  any  time  bid  them ;  and  they  have  no  revenues,  or  are  MemUcanU 
and  live  on  the  bounties  of  the  pious.  The  others,  and  especially  the  resi- 
dents in  the  colleges,  have  very  ample  possessions,  and  must  afford  assistance 
when  necessary  to  the  professors.  If  compared  with  the  other  classes,  the 
professors  are  few  in  number,  and  are  generally  men  of  prudence,  skilful 
in  business,  o£  much  experience,  learned, — ^in  a  word,  true  and  perfect  Jes- 
uits. The  others  are  Jesuits  only  in  a  looser  sense  of  the  term ;  and  are 
rather  associates  of  the  Jesuits,  than  real  Jesuits.  The  mysteries  of  the 
society  are  imparted  only  to  a  few  of  the  professors,  aged  men,  of  long  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  most  tried  characters ;  the  rest  are  entirely  ignorant 
ofthem.(17) 

Brazil,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies.     See  to  reside  constantly  at  Rome ;  and  hed  a  wt^. 

Bayle^  Diet.  hist,  crit.,  article  Loyola,  and  lect  cooncil  to  adyise  him,  and  to  ezecntt 

Sckroeckh't  Kirchengesch.  seitder  Reform.,  his  orders.     His  authority  over  the  whole 

▼ol.  iii.,  P-  515,  <fcc. — 7V.J  order,  and  over  every  person,  business,  and 

(16)  Not  only  Protestants  but  also  many  thing,  connected  with  it,  was  absolute ;  nor 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  men  of  learning  was  he  accountable  to  any  earthly  an- 
and  discrimination,  deny  that  Loyola  bad  perior,  except  the  pope.  Over  each  proT- 
leaming  enough  to  compose  the  writings  aa-  mce  was  a  provincial,  whose  power  waa 
cribed  to  him,  or  genius  enough  to  form  equally  despotic  over  his  portion  of  th« 
such  a  society  as  originated  from  him.  On  society.  He  viaited  and  inspected  all  th« 
the  contrary,  they  say,  that  some  very  wise  houses  of  his  province,  required  regular 
and  superior  men  guided  and  controlled  his  monthly  returns  to  be  made  to  him  fnm 
mind ;  and  that  better  educated  men  than  every  aection  of  the  province  of  all  that  mm 
be,  composed  the  works  which  bear  hia  transacted,  learned,  or  contemplated;  and 
name.  See  Mich.  Geddesi  Miscellaneous  then  made  returns,  every  three  months  to 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  439.  Most  of  his  wri-  the  general.  Every  person  belonging  to  the 
tings  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  order  was  continually  inspected,  and  trained 
by  Jo.  dt  Paianca,  his  secretary.     See  Jf.  to  implicit  obedience,  secrecy,  and  fidelity  to 

V.U  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christ.  d*Ethiopia,  the  order.     The  whole  society  was  hke  a 

p.  65,  371.     His  spiritual  Exercises  (Ezer-  regular  army,  completely  officered,  trained  to 

citia  Spiritualia),  the  Benedictines  say,  were  service,  and  governed  by  the  will  of  one  maa, 

tranacribed  from  the  work  of  a  Spaniah  Ben-  who  atood  at  the  pope*8  right  hsnd.    8m 

edictiiie,  whose  name  waa  CUnerot.     5)ee  the  constitution  of  the  society,  as  publisbad 

JoritM^  Vie  de  Mr.  la  Croie,  p.  83»  dec.  by  Hotpinutn,   Historia  Jesuitica,  lib.   i., 

The  constitutions  of  the  society,  it  is  said,  cap.  4,  die.    The  secret  instructions  to  tha 

were  drawn  up  by  Losnes  and  Solaunni,  two  provincials,  and  to  subordinate  organs  and 

learned  men  who  were  among  hia  first  asso-  members  of  the  society,  were  totally  no- 

ciates.     Sea  Histoire  de  la  Compagnsa  da  known,  for  the  most  part,  to  any  persons  es- 

Jesus,  torn,  i.,  p.  115.  dec.  cept  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 

(17)  [The  general  of  the  Ofder  held  his  The  general  rules  and  artifices,  by  which  ia> 
cffica  for  life,  aader  caitatD  limiririnni ;  was  dividaab  waie  to  indnuata  thamaalvea  arnr 

Vol.  HL— M 
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§  12.  The  Romish  church  since  the  time  it  lost  dominion  over  so  many 
nations,  owes  more  to  this  single  society,  than  to  all  its  other  ministers  ana 
resources.  This  being  spread  in  a  short  time  over  the  greater  part  of  th6 
world,  every  where  confirmed  the  wavering  nations,  and  restrained  the 
progress  of  sectarians :  it  gathered  into  the  Romish  church  a  great  multi- 
tude of  worshippers  among  the  barbarous  and  most  distant  nations :  it  bold. 
ly  took  the  field  against  the  heretics,  and  sustained  for  a  long  time  almost 
{done  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  by  its  dexterity  and  acuteness  in  reasoning 
entirely  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  old  disputants :  by  personal  address,  by 
skill  in  the  sagacious  management  of  worldly  business,  by  the  knowledge 
of  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  other  means,  it  conciliated  the  good- 
will of  kiugs  and  princes :  by  an  ingenious  accommodation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  morals  to  the  propensities  of  men,  it  obtained  almost  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  the  minds  of  kings  and  magistrates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Domin- 
icans and  other  more  rigid  divines  :(18)  and  every  where,  it  most  studious- 
ly guarded  the  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate  from  sustaining  farther  loss. 
All  these  things  procured  for  the  society  immense  resources  and  wealthy 
and  the  highest  reputation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  excited  vast  envy, 
very  numerous  enemies,  and  frequently  exposed  the  society  to  the  most  im- 
minent perils.  All  the  religious  orders,  the  leading  men,  the  public  schools, 
and  the  magistrates,  united  to  bear  down  the  Jesuits ;  and  they  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  books,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ruinous  both  to  religion 
and  to  the  state,  than  such  a  society  as  this.  In  some  countries,  as  France, 
Poland,  and  others,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  public  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, traitors,  and  parricides,  and  were  banished  with  ignominy.(  1 9)  Yet  the 
prudence,  or  if  you  choose,  the  cunning  of  the  association,  quieted  all  these 
movements,  and  even  turned  them  dexterously  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
power,  and  to  the  fortification  of  it  against  aU  future  machinations. (20) 

where,  and  obtain  for  the  society  dominion  tiquitte  de  la  Chapelle  de  France,  lib.  L,  p. 

and  control  over  all  persons  and  transactions,  822,  6lc. 

were  also  among  the  mysteries  of  the  society.  (19)  Histoire  de  la  Compafnie  de  Jesus, 
Two  copies  of  them  however,  the  one  larffer  tome  iii.,  p.  48,  dec.  Bouuty^s  Historia 
and  more  minute  than  the  other,  entitled  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  659-648,  and  in 
Privata  Monita  Societatis  Jesu,  and  Sccreta  many  other  places ;  and  a  great  nnmber 
Monita,  <Slc.,  were  said  to  have  been  ob-  of  writers,  especially  those  smong  the  Jan- 
tuned,  the  first  from  a  ship  bound  to  the  senists. — [The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
East  Indies,  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  and  France  A.D.  1594 ;  but  permitted  to  retam 
the  other  found  in  the  Jesuits*  college  at  again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Paderbom.  But  the  Jesuiu  have  always  century.  They  were  expelled  from  Venic« 
and  constantly  denied  their  genoineness;  in  1606,  from  Poland  in  1607,  and  from  Bo- 
nor  iMve  the  world  the  means  of  substan-  hemiainl618;  to  the  last-named  place  how- 
tiating  their  authenticity,  except  by  their  ever,  they  were  allowed  to  return  two  yean 
coincidence  with  the  visible  conduct  of  the  after. — TV.] 

Jesuits.     According  to  these  writings,  which        (20)  [It  was  under  LaineXj  the  general  of 

liave  been  repeatedly  published  during  the  the  order  next  after  Loyola,  that  the  spuritof 

tlio  last  centuries,  nothing  could  be  more  intrigue  entered  freely  into  the  society.    L^ 

mity  and  void  of  all  fixed  moral  principle,  net  possessed  a  peculiar  craftiness  and  dex- 

.tiian  the  general  policy  of  the  Jesuits.     See  terity  in  managing  affairs,  and  was  frequently 

Sekroukh'M  Kircbengesch.  seit  der  Reform.,  led  by  it  into  low  and  unworthy  tricks.    His 

Tol.  iii.,  p.  647,  dec. — Tr."}  ruling  passion  was  ambition ;  which  however 

(18)  Before  the  Jesuits  arofte,  tho  Do-  he  knew  how  to  conceal  finm  the  inexpe- 

minicans  alone  had  the  control  of  the  con-  rienced  most  artfully,  under  a  veil  of  humil- 

sciences  of  the  European  kings  and  princes,  ity  and  piety.     Under  him  the  society  at- 

But  they  were  superseded  in  all  the  courts,  sumed  a  graver  and  more  manly  character, 

bj  the  Jesuits.    See  WtUk,  du  Pqfrai,  An-  than  under  hit  enthiuiastic  and  often  lodi* 
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§  13.  The  pontifi&  who  goyemed  the  Latin  or  Romish  church  in  this 
century,  after  Alexander  VI.  [1492-1503],  Pius  III.  [1503],  JvMm  II. 
[1303],  Leo  X.  [1503-1521],  and  ^(frian  VI.  [1521-1523],  who  have  been 
abready  mentioned,  were  Clement  VII.  [1523-1534],  of  the  Medicean  fam- 
il7;(21)  Paul  III.  [1534-1549],  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Famese;(22) 
Julius  III.  [1550-1555],  who  was  previously  called  John  Maria  de 
Monte  ;(23)  Marcellus  II.  [1555],  whose  name,  before  his  pontificate,  was 
MarceUus  Cervinus  ;(24)  Paul  IV.  [1555-1559],  whose  name  was  John 
PeUr  Caraffa  ,(25)  Pius  IV.  [1560-1566],  who  claimed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Medicean  family,  and  bore  the  name  of  John  Angelus  de  Medi* 
ds  ;(26)  Pius  V.  [1566-1572],  a  Dominican  monk,  whose  name  was  Mi- 
chael  Ghislerus,  a  man  of  a  sour  temper  and  excessive  austerity,  who  is 

crous  predecessor ;  and  its  constitution  was  and  the  mother  of  the  last,  were  his  illegiti- 

a  master-piece  of  artful  policy,  renderings  it  mate  children. — Sckl.'] 

a  terrible  army,  that  dared  to  undemune  (23)  [**  This  was  the  worthy  pontiff,  who 

states,  to  rend  the  church,  and  even  to  men-  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  when 

•ce  the  pope.     See  the  Versuch  einer  neoen  he  bestowed  the  cardinaKs  nat  on  the  keeper 

Gesch.  des  Jesuiterordens,  vol.  ii. — Schl.}  of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among 

(21)  [Clemenl  VII.  was  a  bastard;  but  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  and  who  was 
Leo  X.  removed  this  stain,  by  an  act  of  leffiti-  also  the  infamous  object  of  his  unnatural 
mation.  His  poUtical  sagacity  was  such  as  pleasures.  See  Tkuanut,  lib.  vi.  and  xv.— 
would  better  have  adorned  the  character  of  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles.,  torn,  v.,  p.  673, 
a  minister  of  state,  than  a  minister  of  Christ.  6lc.,  and  more  especially  Sleidattf  Historia, 
Civil  history  informs  us,  on  what  principles  lib.  zxi.,  folio,  m.  609. — When  Julitu  was 
he  acted  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  See,  reproached  by  the  cardinals  for  introducing 
concerning  him,  Joe.  Zxegltr**  Historia  such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred 
Clcmentis  VII.,  in  Sehelhorns  Amoenitat.  college,  a  person  who  had  neither  learning, 
Historie  eccles.  et  litter.,  vol.  i.,  p.  210,  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impo- 
se, and  SarpPs  Histoire  du  Concile  de  dently  replied  by  aakine  them.  What  merit 
Trente,  tome  i.,  p.  61,  6lc. — Schl.]  or  virtue  they  had  found  in  him,  that  could 

(22)  Respecting  Paul  III.  there  has  in  induce  them  to  place  him  {Julius)  in  the 
our  age  been  much  learned  discussion,  be-  papal  chair  1" — Mad.] 

tween  cardinal  Quirini^  and  several  distin-  (24)  [He  reigned  only  twenty-two  days, 

guished  men,  as  Kiesling^  Schelhom,  and  See  Sarpif  1.  c,  tome  ii.,  p.  139. — Schl.} 

others ;  the  former  maintaining  that  he  was  (25)  ["  Nothing  could  exceed  the  arro- 

a  good  and  eminent  man,  and  t^e  latter,  that  gance  anid  ambition  of  this  violent  and  impet- 

he  was  a  crafty  and  perfidious  character,  uous  pontiff,  as  appears  from  his  treatment 

See  Quinnut  de  Gestis  Pauli  III.  FamesiL  of  queen  Elizabeth.     See  BumeVt  History 

Brixia,  1745, 4to.     [And  SchdhonCM  £pi»-  of  the  Reformation. — It  was  he  who,  by  a 

tola  de  consilio  de  emendanda  ecclesia,  Zu-  bull,  pretended  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  priv* 

rich,  1748, 4to.    Qutnnt,  ad  catholicum  ae-  Hese  and  quality  of  an  independent  kingdom ; 

quumque  lectorem  animadversiones  in  epis-  and  it  was  he  also  who  nrst  instituted  the 

tolam  Schelhomii,  Brescie,  1747.     Saul-  Index  of  prohibiud  books,  meoiioaed  9bor9f 

konCs  second   Epistle,   1748,  4to.     Kies-  ^9.'*— Mad.] 

ling's  Epistola  de  Gestis  Pauli  III.,  Lips.,  **(26)  [His  family  was  very  remotely,  if  at 
1747.  Concerning  this  pope  in  general,  and  all,  descended  from  the  Medicean  family  of 
respecting  his  views  in  regard  to  a  general  Florence.  His  character  seemed  to  be  to- 
council,  see  Saryn^s  Histoire  du  Concile  de  tally  changed,  by  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
Trente,  tome  i.,  p.  131,  6lc.  Thus  much  dignity.  The  affable,  obliging,  disinterMted» 
is  clear,  from  the  discussions  of  these  learn-  aiki  abstemious  cardinal,  iMcame  an  unsnciel^ 
ed  men,  that  Paul  III.  was  an  adept  in  the  selfish,  and  voluptuoua  pope.  So  long  aa  the 
art  ofdissimulstion,  and  therefore  better  fitted  council  of  Trent  continued,  which  he  con- 
to  be  a  statesman,  than  the  head  of  the  trolled  more  by  craft  and  canning  than  1^ 
church.  His  whole  conduct  in  regard  to  direct  authority,  he  was  very  reserved ;  but 
the  council  forced  upon  him  by  the  cardinals,  after  its  termination,  he  showed  himself  withp 
proves  this.  That  in  his  youth  he  was  a  out  disguise  in  his  true  character.  This  also 
great  debauchee,  appears  from  his  two  grand-  may  deserve  notice,  that  this  pope,  in  the  year 
sons,  Famese  and  S/orza,  whom  he  created  1564,  allowed  the  communion  m  both  kinds, 
caidinala,  and  of  whom  the  Cither  of  the  first  in  the  diocese  of  Mayence;  which  aliowaace 
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now  accounted  by  the  Romanists  a  saint  ;(27)  Gregory  XIII.  [1572-1585], 
previously  cardinal  Hugo  Btumcompagno  ;{^2S)  Sixttts  V.  [1585-1500], 
a  Franciscsui,  called  MoniaUus  before  his  advancement  to  the  papal  throne, 
who  excelled  all  the  rest  in  vigour  of  mind,  pride,  magnificence,  and  other  vir- 
tues and  vices  ;  Urban  VIII.  [1590],  Gregory  XIV.  [1590-1591],  Itinocent 
IX.  [1591] ;  (these  three  reigned  too  short  a  time  to  distinguish  them- 
selves) ;  [Clement  VIII.,  1592-1605].  Some  of  these  were  more,  and  oth- 
ers less  meritorious  ;(29)  yet  if  compared  with  most  of  those  that  ruled  the 
church  before  the  reformation  by  Luther^  they  were  all  wise  and  good  men. 
For  since  the  rise  of  so  many  opposers  of  the  Romish  power,  both  within 
and  without,  the  cardinals  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  not  commit  the  arduous  government  of  the  church  to  a  per- 
son openly  vicious,  or  to  a  rash  and  indiscreet  young  man.  And  since 
that  period  the  pontifis  do  not,  and  cannot,  assume  such  despotic  power  of 

also  the  Aastrians  and  Bavarians  had  obtained  French.     He  published  the  Canon  Law  iin* 

of  the  pope.    ( Gudenus,  Codex  Diplom.  Mo-  proved  and  enlarged . — Schl.  ] 

gunt.,  torn,  iv.f  p.  709).     See  Sarpi,  1.  c,  (fi9)  Pitu  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  distinguished 

tome  ii.,  p.  183,  die. — ScU.']  themselves  above  the  rest ;  the  former,  by  his 

(27)  [Pius  V.  was  of  low  birth,  but  had  extreme  severity  against  heretica,  and  by  pub> 
risen  as  a  Dominican,  to  the  office  of  general  lishing  the  celebrated  bull  called  In  Ctena 
commissary  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  And  Domsm,  which  is  [was,  till  the  reign  of 
as  pope,  he  practised  on  the  cruel  principles  Clement  XIV.]  annually  read  at  Rome,  on 
which  he  had  learned  in  that  school  of  cru-  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  snd  the 
elty.  For  he  caused  many  eminent  men  of  latter,  by  his  many  vigorous,  splendid,  and 
learning,  and  among  others  the  noted  Pale-  resolute  acts  for  advancing  the  ffloiy  and 
aritUf  to  be  burned  at  the  stake ;  and  he  honour  of  the  church.  The  Ufe  ol  Piue  V. 
showed  80  little  moderation  and  prudence  in  has  been  written  by  many  persons  in  our  sge, 
his  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  not  only  ap-  since  Clement  XI.  enrolled  him  amon£  um 
proved  of  all  kinds  of  violence,  and  let  loose  saints.  On  the  bull :  Jn  Coma  Domimif  and 
nis  warriors  on  France,  but  also  employed  the  commotions  it  occasioned,  Gunuumt  has 
the  baser  methods  for  the  destruction  of  her-  treated,  in  his  Histoire  civile  de  Naples,  lib. 
etics,  insurrections,  and  treason.  Yet  this  xxxiii.,  cap.  iv.,  tome  iv.,  p.  S(4d,  dtc.,  [and 
method  of  proceeding  had  the  contrary  effect  atill  more  fully  and  circumstantially,  the  ao- 
from  what  was  intended,  in  France,  in  Eng-  thor  of  the  Pragmatic  History  of  this  bull.— 
land,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  8ckl.'\  The  life  of  Sixhu  v.,  by  Chegory 
That  he  also  laboured  to  prostrate  entirely  Letu  has  been  often  published,  and  in  diflbr- 
the  civil  power  before  the  spiritual,  and  \yf  ent  languaj^es ;  but  it  is  in  many  parts  d«- 
tmreasonably  exempting  the  cleri^  from  all  ficieut  m  fidelity.  {^Sixtue  V.  was  a  com- 
civil  taxation  greatly  injured  Spam,  France,  plete  statesman,  and  possessing  a  high  de> 
and  Venice,  may  be  learned  from  civil  his-  gree  of  dissimulation  he  could  play  any  part ; 
tory.  By  his  command,  the  Tridentine  Cat-  and  instead  of  the  fruitless  attempt  of  his 
echism  was  composed  and  published.  Clem-  predecessors  to  reduce  the  heretics  again  to 
ent  X.  gave  him  beatification,  and  Clemr  obedience,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  hit 
ad  XL  canonization ;  which  has  occasioned  power  by  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
many  partial  biographies  to  be  composed  of  by  reuining  the  princes  that  were  still  in  his 
this  pope. — Schl.'\                           *  interests,  and  by  encroachments  upon  thdr 

(28)  See  Jo.  Pel,  Maffeit  Annales  Greg-  power.  The  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  had  no 
cnii  XIII.,  Rome,  1742,  4to.  [He  was  partiality,  hated  him.  The  splendour  of  the 
dscted  by  means  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  city  of  Rome,  the  papal  treasury,  and  Um 
Nniet,  cardinal  de  Granville,  and  was  of  a  Vatican  library,  owe  much  to  him.  He  liko- 
mnder  character  than  Pttt«V.  Yet  he  openly  wise  promoted  the  Romish  edition  of  the 
approved  the  bloody  massacre  at  Pans  on  Septuagint  in  1687,  and  the  edition  of  th* 
8t  Bartholomew's  eve,  and  participated  in  Latin  Vulgate,  Rome,  1590,  in  3  vols.  foL 
a  treasonable  plot  against  queen  Eiisabeth.  While  a  cardinal  in  1580,  be  published  at 
His  idea  of  introducing  his  reformed  kslendar  Rome  the  collected  works  of  Ambroee,  in  6 
as  pope,  drew  on  him  obloquy  from  the  Prot-  Tols.  See  Dr.  WtddCe  History  of  the  PopM, 
estants  ;  and  his  sttempt  to  firee  the  deny  p.  890.—- iSdU.] 

fiom  tU  civil  jozisdiction,  dao  from  tE» 
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deciding  on  the  greatest  matters  according  to  their  own  mere  pleasure,  as 
their  predecessors  did ;  but  they  must  pronounce  sentence  ordinarily  ac* 
cording  to  the  decision  of  their  senate,  that  is  of  the  cardinals^  and  of  the 
congregations  to  which  certain  parts  of  the  government  are  intrusted* 
Moreover  neither  prudence,  nor  the  silently  increasing  power  of  emperon 
and  kings,  and  the  continual  decrease  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  will 
permit  them  to  excite  wars  among  nations,  to  issue  bulls  of  excommunica- 
tion and  deposition  against  kings,  and  to  arm  the  citizens,  as  they  formerly 
did,  against  their  lawful  sovereigns.  In  short,  stern  necessity  has  been  the 
mother  of  prudence  and  moderation,  at  Rome,  as  oflen  elsewhere. 

§  14.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  remain. 
ed  unchanged.  Some  of  the  bishops  at  times,  and  especially  at  the  coun. 
cil  of  Trent,  very  earnestly  sought  to  recover  their  ancient  rights,  of  which 
the  pontiffs  had  deprived  them ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  pontiff  might 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  bishops  were  of  divine  origin,  and  deri. 
ved  their  authority  from  Christ  himsclf.(30)  But  all  these  attempts  were 
frustrated,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Romish  court,  which  did  not  cease  to 
repeat  the  odious  maxim,  that  bishops  are  only  the  ministers  and  legates  of  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  resident  at  Rome,  and  that  they  are  indebted  for  all 
the  power  and  authority  they  possess  to  the  generosity  and  grace  of  the 
apostolic  see.  Yet  there  were  some,  particularly  among  the  French,  who 
little  regarded  that  principle.  And  what  the  Romish  jurists  call  reser^ 
vations,  provisions^  exemptions^  and  expectaiivesj  which  had  drawn  forth 
complaints  from  all  the  nations  before  the  reformation,  and  which  were  the 
most  manifest  proofe  of  the  Romish  tyranny,  now  almost  entirely  ceased. 

§  15.  Respecting  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy  and  the  reformation 
of  inveterate  evils,  there  was  deliberation  in  the  council  of  Trent :  and  on 
this  subject  some  decrees  were  passed,  which  cannot  be  disapproved.  But 
good  men  complain,  that  those  decrees  have  to  this  day  found  no  executor, 
and  that  they  are  neglected  with  impunity  by  all,  and  especially  by  those 
of  more  elevated  rank  and  station.  The  German  bishops,  as  every  one 
knows,  have  ahnost  nothing  except  their  dress,  their  titles,  and  certain 
ceremonies,  from  which  the  nature  of  their  office  could  be  inferred.  In 
the  other  countries  very  many  of  the  prelates,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
pope,  are  more  devoted  to  courts,  to  voluptuousness,  to  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion,  than  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  they  profess  to  be  consecrated :  and 
only  a  very  small  number  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ty,  or  of  piety  and  religion.  Moreover,  those  who  are  most  attentive  to 
these  things,  can  scarcely  escape  invidious  remarks,  criminations,  and  vex- 
ations of  various  kinds.  Many  perhaps  would  be  better  and  more  devout, 
were  they  not  corrupted  by  the  example  of  Rome,  or  did  they  not  see  the 
very  heads  of  the  church  and  their  servants,  wholly  devoted  to  luxoryy 
avarice,  pride,  revenge,  voluptuousness,  and  vain  pomp.  The  canoiu  m$ 
they  are  called,  almost  ever3rwhere  continue  to  adhere  to  their  pristi&e 
mode  of  life,  and  consume  often,  not  very  piously  or  honestly,  the  wealth 
which  the  piety  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to  the  poor.  The  rest  of 
the  clergy  however,  cannot  at  their  pleasure  everywhere  copy  after  these 
preposterous  mo/al  guides.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  that  since  the  refor- 
mation by  Luther,  much  more  pains  is  taken  than  formerly,  to  prevent  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  from  disregarding  the  rules  of  sobriety  and  ez- 

(30)  Here  maj  be  contolted,  Paul  SarpPs  Historia  Concilii  Tridentmi. 
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ternal  decency,  lest  their  open  profligacy  should  give  offence  to  the  peo* 
pie. 

§  16.  Nearly  the  same  praise  belongs  to  the  monks.  In  most  of  the 
governors  of  monasteries,  there  are  things  which  deserve  the  severest  rep- 
rehension ;  nor  are  idleness,  gluttony,  ignorance,  knavery,  quarrels,  lasciv- 
iousness,  and  the  other  once  prevalent  vices  of  the  monasteries,  entirely  ex- 
pelled and  banished  from  them.  Yet  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  in 
many  countries  the  morals  of  the  monks  are  subjected  to  stricter  rules; 
and  that  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  ancient  profligacy,  are  at  least  more 
carefully  concealed.  There  have  also  arisen  some,  who  have  laboured  to 
restore  the  almost  extinct  austerity  of  the  ancient  rules ;  and  others  who 
have  attempted  to  establish  new  fraternities  for  the  public  beneflt  of  the 
church.  Matthew  de  Bascki^  an  Italian,  an  honest  but  simple  man,  of  that 
society  of  Franciscans  who  supposed  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  their 
founder  more  religiously  than  the  others,  and  who  are  commonly  called 
Observant  Friars  (Fratres  de  Observantia),  thought  himself  caUed  of  God 
to  restore  the  institutes  of  St.  Francis  to  their  original  and  genuine  integ- 
rity. His  design  being  approved  by  Clement  VII.  in  the  year  1525,  gave 
nse  to  the  fraternity  of  CajmcJiins  ;  which  experienced  the  bitter  indigna- 
tion of  the  other  Franciscans,  and  exhibited  a  great  appearance  of  gravity, 
modesty,  and  disregard  for  worldly  things.(31)  The  fraternity  derived  its 
name  from  the  cowl,  (caputium),  a  covering  for  the  head  sewed  to  the 
Franciscan  coat,  which  St.  Francis  himself  is  said  to  have  wom.(32) 
Another  progeny  of  the  Franciscan  order,  were  those  called  Recollets  in 
France,  ReformaU  in  Italy,  and  Bar^ooted  (Discalceati)  in  Spain  ;  and 
who  likewise  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  association  distinct  from 
the  others,  in  the  year  1532,  by  authority  of  Clement  VII.  They  difier 
from  the  other  Franciscans,  by  endeavouring  to  live  more  exactly  accord, 
inc  to  the  rules  of  their  common  lawgiver.(33)  St.  Theresia,  a  Spanish 
lady  of  noble  birth,  aided  in  the  arduous  work  by  P.  John  de  MattMa,  who 
was  afterwards  called  John  de  St.  Cruce,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  too 
luxurious  and  almost  dissolute  lives  of  the  Carmelites  to  their  pristine  grav- 
ity. Nor  were  these  eflTorts  without  eflect ;  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Carmelites  made  opposition.  Hence  the  order  was  divided  du- 
ring ten  years,  into  two  parties,  the  one  observing  severer  and  the  other 
laxer  rules.  But  as  this  diflerence  as  to  their  mode  of  life  among  members 
of  the  same  fcunily,  occasioned  much  animosity  and  discord,  Chigory  XIII. 
in  the  year  1580,  at  the  request  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  directed  the 
more  rigid  Carmelites  who  were  called  Barefooted  (Discalceati)  from  their 

(31)  See  Lue.  Waddimg**  Annalee  Ordi-  out  mother:    The  order  had  the  misfortane, 

nis  Minorom,  torn,  xvi.,  p.  207,  257,  &c.,  that  ita  first  vicar-general  Bemhard  Ocltin^ 

ed.  Rome.     Hipp.  HdyoCs  Hiatoire  des  and  afterwarda  the  third  also,  turned  Prot- 

Qrdrea  Monaatiqoea,  tome  vii.,  cap.  xxiv.,  eatanta ;   which  weUnigfa  worked  ita  ruin, 

p.  264.    And  especially,  Zach.  Bifveriu9,  Tet  it  afterwarda  apread  itself  over  Italy, 

Annalea  Capucinorum.     [The  founder  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  with  eztraor- 

the  order  of  Capuchins,  is  not  well  known,  dinary  success. — Sehl.] 

Some  give  this  honour  to  Matthew  Bat-  (82)  See  Du  Fresne*s  Glossarium  Tjati|>- 

eAt,  and  others  to  the  famoua  Lewi*  de  Foe^  itat.  medii  ari,  torn,  ii.,  p.  298,  ed.  Bened., 

eembrun.    Bcner  aupposea,  that  Baeehi  de-  [art.  Caputium.] 

yised  the  cowl,  hut  that  FoMsendfrun  waa  (33)  Luc,  Wadding'e  Annates,  torn,  xri^ 

the  author  of  the  reform ;  and  he  thence  in-  p.  167.    HdyoCa  Histoire  des  Ordreti  toma 

fers,  that  his  order  waa  not  the  work  of  men,  mt  eq^  zriiL,  dte.,  p.  129,  dec. 
bot  like  Milehizedek,  without  father  tad  witl^ 
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going  with  naked  feet,  to  separate  themselves  from  ^  more  lax.  Sixtus 
V.  confirmed  and  extended  this  separation,  in  1587 ;  and  Clement  VIIL 
completed  it  in  1593,  by  giving  to  the  new  association  an  appropriate  chief 
or  general.  A  few  years  afler  when  new  contests  arose  between  these 
brethren,  the  same  pontiff  in  the  year  1600,  again  separated  them  into  two 
societies,  governed  by  their  respective  gener8Lls.(34) 

§  17.  Of  the  new  orders  that  arose  in  this  century,  the  most  distinguish, 
ed  was  that  which  proudly  assumed  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  which  has 
been  already  noticed  among  the  props  of  the  Romish  power.  Ck)mpared 
with  this,  the  others  appeared  ignoble  and  obscure. — The  reformation  af- 
forded  occasion  for  various  societies  of  what  are  called  Regular  Clerks, 
As  all  these  professed  to  aim  at  imitating  and  restoring  the  ancient  virtue 
and  sanctity  of  the  clerical  order,  they  tacitly  bear  witness  to  the  laxity  of 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  The  first 
that  arose  were  the  TheaUns^  so  named  from  the  town  Theaie  or  Chied 
[in  the  kingdom  of  Naples],  whose  bishop  at  that  time  was  John  Peter  Ca^ 
raffoj  afterwards  pope  Paul  IV.,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Cajeian  de  Thienceis 
and  some  others,  founded  this  society  in  the  year  1524.  Destitute  of  all 
possessions  and  all  revenue,  they  were  to  live  upon  the  voluntary  bounties 
of  the  pious ;  and  were  required  to  succour  decajring  piety,  to  improve  the 
style  of  preaching,  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  d3dng,  and  to  oppose  man- 
fuJly  and  vigorously  all  heretics.  (35)  There  were  also  some  convents  of 
sacred  virgins  connected  with  this  order. — Next  in  point  of  time  to  them, 
were  those  that  assumed  the  name  of  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul  whom 
they  chose  for  their  patron,  but  who  were  commonly  called  BamabiieSf 
from  the  temple  of  Sl  Bamahas  at  Milan  which  was  given  to  them  in  the 
year  1535.  This  fraternity  was  approved  by  Clement  Vllrin  1632  ;  and 
confirmed  by  Paid  III.  in  1535.  It  honoured  as  its  founders  Antony  Ma* 
via  Zacharias  a  knight  of  Cremona,  and  Bartholomew  Ferrarius  a  knight 
of  Milan,  also  Jac.  Antony  Morigia  of  Milan.  At  first  they  renounced  all 
possessions  and  property,  like  the  Theatins,  living  solely  upon  the  gratui- 
tons  gifls  of  the  pious  ;  but  afterwards  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
property  and  have  certain  revenues.  Their  principal  business  was,  to  la. 
hour  as  preachers  in  reclaiming  sinners  to  their  duty.(36)  The  Regular 
Clerks  of  St.  MajoH^  also  called  the  Fathers  of  Somasquo,  from  the  town 
Somasquo  where  their  first  general  resided,  had  for  their  founder  Jerome 
Mmilianusj  and  were  approved  by  Paul  III.  in  the  year  1540,  and  then 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1543.(37)  These  assumed  the  office  of  carefully  instruct- 
ing  the  ignorant  and  especially  the  young,  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
—The  same  office  was  assigned  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine^ 
both  in  France  and  in  Italy.  A  distinguished  society  of  this  name,  was 
collected  in  France  by  C<esar  de  Bus ;  and  it  was  enrolled  among  the  le- 
gitimate fraternities  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  1507.  The  Italian  soci- 
ety owed  its  birth  to  Marcus  Cusanus  a  knight  of  Milan,  and  was  approved 
by  the  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Crregory  aIII. 

(84)  Hdyot,  Histoire  des  Ordret,  tome  i.,    Helyot  with  great  industry  and  accuracy, 
eq>.  zlyii.,  p.  340,  &c.  pnMecutea  the  hiatory  of  the  other  sects 

(35)  Helyoit  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome    which  we  have  here  mentioned. 

if.,  cap.  zii.,  p.  71,  6lc.  (37)  See  the  Acta  Saoctor.,  Febniar.» 

(36)  Helyot,  I  c,  tome  br.,  c.  zt.,  p.  100.    torn,  ii.,  p.  217,  &e. 
In  this  part  of  his  noted  and  excellent  woik, 
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§  18.  It  would  occupy  us  too  long  and  would  not  be  very  profitable,  to 
enumerate  the  minor  fraternities  which  originated  from  the  perturbatioo 
excited  in  the  Romish  cburch  by  the  heretics  of  Grermany  and  other  coim^ 
tries.  For  no  age  produced  more. associations  of  this  kind,  than  that  in 
which  Luther  held  up  the  Bible,  against  ignorance,  superstition,  and  papal 
domination.  Some  of  tbem  have  since  become  extinct,  because  they  had 
no  solid  basis ;  and  others  have  been  suppressed  by  the  will  of  the  pontiffs, 
who  considered  the  interests  of  the  church  as  retarded  rather  than  advan- 
ced  by  the  multitude  of  such  societies.  We  also  omit  the  societies  of 
nims;  among  whom  the  Urstilines  were  distinguished  for  their  numbers 
and  reputation.(38)  But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  Fathers  of  the  (htu 
.  tory^  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Nerius^  and  publicly  approved  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1577 ;  because  they  have  had  not  a  few  men  distingidshed  for 
their  erudition  and  talents,  (among  whom  were  Ccuar  BaroniuSy  and  ail 
terwards  Odoric  Raynaldj  and  in  our  age  James  Laderchius^  the  celebra- 
ted authors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Church),  and  because  they  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  flourish.  The  name  of  the  sect  is  derived  from  the  chapel  or 
oratory,  which  Nerius  built  for  himself  at  Florence  and  occupied  for  many 
years.(d9) 

§  19.  That  both  sacred  and  secular  learning  were  held  in  much  higher 
estimation  among  the  Romish  Christians  aAer  the  time  of  Luther,  than  be- 
fore, is  known  very  generally.  In 'particular,  the  Jesuits  glory,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  that  the  languages  and  the  arts  and  sciences 

(38)  [The  foundreM  of  this  order  was  was  introdaced  into  France  in  161 1,  where 

Angela  de  Brescia^  an  Italian  lady  of  Lom-  it  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  could  soon 

hardy,  who  belonged  to  the  third  order  of  St  number  more  than  300  cloisters  distributed 

Francis.     In  the  year  1537,  she  thought  her-  into  several  congregations.     The  kind  o^ 

self  guided  by  a  revelation  to  form  a  new  fices  of  these  sisters  to  all  who  needed  their 

order  of  nuns,  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  services,  and  their  attention  to  the  edacation 

mankind,  and  with  a  special  view  to  confute  of  females,  caused  them  to  be  held  in  high 

the  vulgar  charse  against  nunneries,  that  estimation.     From  France  the  order  was 

they  are  mere  nouses  of  impurity.    The  extended  to  Canada,  and  also  to  the  United 

name  of  Urstdines  she  borrowed  from  St,  States,  in  both  which  it  still  exists  and  is  in 

C/r^a,  a  legendary  British  saint  of  the  fourth  reputation.     See  Sckroeckk,  Kirchengesch. 

or  fifth  century,  who  with  her  companions  s.  d.  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503,  dec,  who  r^ 

suffered  death  at  Cologne,  rather  than  allow  fers  us  to  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  hr., 

their  chastity  to  be  violated.    (See  Adr.  p.  150-223,  and  to  the  Gesch.  der  vomehoi- 

BailUi,  Vies  des  Saints,  tom.  iii.,  Octob.  21,  stcn  Monchsorden,  b.  vi. ,  s.  203,  6lc. — TrJ] 
p.  330,  &c.)    At  first  she  proposed  that  her        (39)  Helyotj  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome 

nuns  should  not  be  cloistered,  but  should  viii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  12.     [Raynald^s  Annales 

reside  in  the  private  families  to  which  they  Eccles.,  ad  ami.  1564,  ^  5.     The  exercises 

belonged,  so  that  their  devout  and  virtuous  in  the  Oratory  were  these.     When  the  as- 

lives  might  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  sociates  were  collected,  a  short  time  %ra» 

But  she  afterwards  allowed  them  to  live  in  spent  in  prayer,   ordinarily  silent  prayer, 

communities  or  nunneries.    Their  monastic  Then  Nerius  addressed  the  company.     Next 

rule  was  that  of  St.  Augustine.    They  were  a  portion  of  some  religious  book  was  read, 

to  search  out  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  on  which  NeriuM  made  remarks.    After  an 

to  administer  to  them  instruction  and  con-  hour  occupied  in  these  exercises,  three  of 

solation,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  visit  hospi«  the  associates  successively  mounted  a  little 

tals,  and  to  wait  on  tne  sick,  and  every  rostrum,  and  gave  each  a  discourse  about 

where  afford  their  personal  services  to  such  half  an  hour  lon^  on  some  point  in  theology, 

as  needed  them.     The  foundress  died  in  or  on  church  history,  or  practical  religion ; 

1540.    Cardinal  Borromeo  archbp.  of  Milan,  and  the  meetine  closed  for  the  day.     See 

was  a  great  patron  of  this  order,  which  was  Baroniutf  Annates  Eccles.,  tom.  i.,  p.  555. 

first  legalized  by  Paul  III.  in  1544,  and  Baranius  was  himself  an  early  pupil  of  iV«* 

afterwards  by  Gregory  XIIL  in  1571.    It  rw^  vd  sueeeeded  him  as  head  of  the  oi* 

flourished  much  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  te^-TV.] 
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were  more  eohiyated  and  advanced  by  their  aociety,  during  tUi  oenturyy 
than  by  the  sdioola  and  bj  the  other  religious  fratemitieai  The  achools 
-and  tiniversitieay  (whether  designedly  or  from  negligence,  I  will  not  aay), 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  old  method  of  teaching,  though  nide  aind 
tedious,  nor  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their  knowledge.  Nor  would  the  monks 
allow  a  more  solid  and  elegant  culture  to  be  given  to  their  minds.  Hence 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  Romish  writers  of  this  century ;  some  ex- 
press themselves  happily,  methodically,  and  properly ;  others  barbarously, 
immethodically,  and  coarsely.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  a  subject  which 
C^BBor  Baronius  undertook  to  elucidate,  or  to  obscure :  and  his  example 
prompted  many  others  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  This  labour  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  temerity  c^  the  heretics  ;  for  they  with  Matthias 
Flacms  and  Martin  Chemnitz  at  their  head,(40)  having  demonstrated  that 
not  only  the  sacred  scriptures  but  also  the  voice  of  ancient  history  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  prcnnpt  resist- 
ance became  necessary,  lest  the  ancient  fables  on  which  a  great  part  of  the 
claims  of  the  pontifli  rested,  should  lose  all  their  credit. 

§  20.  The  improvement  of  philosophy  was  attempted,  by  several  men  of 
fine  talents  both  among  the  French  and  Itcdians,  whose  names  have  already 
been  given.  But  their  efibrts  were  rendered  inefiectual,  by  the  excessive 
attachment  of  the  scholastic  doctors  to  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  cautious  timidity  of  many  who  were  apprehensive  that  such  free- 
dom of  thought  and  discussion  might  subvert  the  tottering  interests  of  the 
church,  and  open  the  way  for  other  and  new  dissensions.  The  empire  of 
Aristotle  therefore,  whose  very  obscurity  rendered  him  the  more  accepta- 
ble,  continued  unshaken  in  all  the  schools  and  monasteries.  It  even  be- 
came  more  firmly  established,  after  the  Jesuits  saw  fit  to  subject  their 
schools  to  it,  and  showed  by  their  discussions  and  their  books,  that  the 

(40)  The  former  in  the  Centuria  Mag*  clesiastici,  and  was  published  at  Rome,  be- 

Mmrgica,  and  the  latter  in  his  Examen  Con-  tween  the  years  158iB  and  1607 ;  and  after- 

dlU  TridenHm, — iMattkiat  Flacius,  after  wards  at  Mentz,  with  the  approbation  of  the 

bis  remoral  from  Wittenberff  to  Madgebanr,  author.    The  latest,  most  splendid,  and  most 

with  the  aid  of  the  two  Madffebarff  preach-  coniplete  edition,  was  pabushed  with  Ant^- 

en,  Jo^  Wigand  snd  MattheiD  Judex,  the  ny  Pagi  a  French  Franciscan's  corrections, 

jnrisi  BatU  Faber,  and  Andrew  Corvimu,  (entitled,  Critica  Historico-chronologica  in 

Thanuu  HoUhUert,  and  others,  pablisbed  Annates  Baronii,  4  vols.  fol.).  and  the  con- 

theMadgeborg  Centuries  between  the  years  timiation  of  Odoric  RapmUL,  (in  10  toIs. 

1^9  and  1574,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  fol.)  at  Liic<^  1738-1756,  in  88  yob.  UA, 

each  volume  containing  one  century.    Its  These  ecclesiastical  annak  are  by  no  means 

proper  title  is,  Historie  ecclesiastics  per  ali-  impartial ;  yet  they  contain  nmneious  doco- 

CstudiosDs  et  pios  viros  in  urbe  Magde-  ments,  which  cast  light  on  both  ecclestastica. 

»  Centuric  xiii.    A  new  edition  was  and  civil  histoiy.     JtUtynald's  continuation 

commenced  in  1757,  at  Nuremberg;  [but  reaches  to  the  year  1565.    James de  Lader- 

was  carried  only  to  the  sixth  volume,  in  4to.  cAt,  likewise  a  father  of  the  oratory,  extend- 

An  edition  with  some  abridgment,  was  pub-  ed  the  Annals  to  the  year  157S.    The  apos- 

fished  by  LuduM,  Basil,  \St4t,  IS  vols,  m  tate  Reformed,  Hemy  de  Svonde  m  Span* 

B,  Urge  folio.    This  edition  is  most  current  ismu,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  likewise  compo- 

•mo^g  the  Reformed,  though  disapproved  sed  a  continuation  of  BanmiuM  to  the  year 

by  the  Lutherans. — Tr.1     Caear  Bttraimut  1640,  in  three  volumes  Ibl.    So  also  tiie 

a  fadier  of  the  oratoiy,  [at  the  instigation  of  Polish  Dominican,  Abraham  Bzonus,  con- 

PkiUp  Nernu,  founder  of  the  society  of  the  tinned  Baronius  to  the  year  1572,  in  eight 

oimtoiy],  undertook  to  confute  this  work  vols,  folio ;  but  he  is  the  most  faulty  of  all 

iffakh  contained   strong  historical   proofs  that  have  been  named,  both  in  respect  to  the 

Mainst  popery,  in  a  work  of  twelve  volumes  matter  and  the  spirit  of  bie  psrfoimaiiet.— 

Bio,  each  volume  likewise  embncing  one  Sekl.'} 
caataiT.    His  wofk  is  entitled  AnnsJee  ec- 

voL,  ni— -N 
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Aristotelian  scholastic  subtilties,  equiTocatioos,  and  intricacies  were  belter 
suited  to  confound  the  heretics  and  to  carry  on  controversy  with  some  ap^ 
pearance  of  success,  than  the  simple  and  lucid  mode  of  ai^;uing.and  debiu 
tin^,  which  sound  reason  left  to  herself  would  dictate. 

§21.  Of  the  theological  writers  in  the  Romish  church  during  this 
century,  a  very  large  catcdogue  might  be  made  out.  The  most  hinom 
and  most  competent  among  them,  were,  Thomas  de  Vio  Cajeianf  John  Eek, 
John  CochlauSf  Jerome  JEmaer^  Laurence  SuriuSj  Stanislaus  Hosius,  John 
Faher,  James  SadoUU  Albert  Fighi^  Francis  VatabluSf  Melchior  CamUt 
Claudius  EspencauSf  JBariholomew  Caranxa,  John  Maldonaic,  Francis  Twr* 
rkanusy  Benedict  Arias  MontanuSf  Ambrose  CaiharinuSf  Reginald  FoU^  Six* 
Uts  SenensiSf  Greorge  Cassandery  James  Fajfa  Andradius^  Michael  BaHUg 
James  FameUus^  and  others.  (41) 

(41 )  Concerning  these,  and  othen  design- 
edly omitted,  the  reader  maj  consult  hmtit 
Emu  ibft  Ptn,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
Us  Bibliotheqae  des  Anteurs  Ecclesiast^ 
tons  ziT.  and  zvi.,  and  the  other  writers  of 
biog^hj.  [The  foUowins  brief  notices  of 
the  writers  mentioned  by  Mosheim,  may  not 
be  miacceptable. 

Of  Cttjetan^  see  abore,  p.  83,  notes  (SIX 
(28). 

Jo4ii  EeJduM  or  John  Mayers  was  bom  at 
Eck,  a  Tillage  in  Swabia,  A.D.  1483 ;  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  vice- 
chancellor,  inquisitor,  and  canon  of  Eich- 
stadt;  and  died  1543.  He  disnated  and 
wrote  much  against  Luther  and  toe  Protes- 
tants. 

The  real  name  of  CoehUeui  was  Johi 
Dobeneek,  snmamed  CoekUau  from  the  Lat- 
inized name  of  his  birthplace,  WendeUuin 
in  Nnrembeig.  He  was  a  dean  at  Frank- 
fort, and  a  canon  at  Ments  and  Breslau,  and 
died  in  1652  ;  a  most  rancorous  apd  uncan- 
did  opposer  of  the  reformation. 

Em§er  was  of  Ulm  in  Swabia,  and  died 
in  1527.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  canon  law, 
criticized  Luther's  rersion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  undertook  to  make  a  better. 

Surius  was  a  laborious  Carthusian  monk 
of  Lubec,  and  died  at  Cokigne  in  1578. 
Besides  his  transUtioiis,  h»  published  four 
volumes  of  the  (councils,  and  seren  Tdumea 
of  liTes  of  the  saints ;  and  wrote  a  concise 
genial  history,  from  A.D.  1600  to  1574,  in 
opposition  to  ikeidan^t  Commentaries. 

HonuM  was  of  Cracow,  and  at  his  death 
in  1579,  was  bishop  of  Ermeland,  cardinal, 
and  grand  penitentiary  to  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
He  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  was  a  muily  opposer  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  left  woriis  in  2  vob.  fel. 

Fabtr  was  a  Swabian,  named  Heigerlin^ 
but  was  called  Faber  fiora  his  father's  oc- 
cupation. He  wae  a  Dominican,  and  op- 
iNMed  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
«id  i  yet  aided  the  pope  against  the  Prot- 


estants,  and  became    bishop  of 
None  of  his  writings  are  now  read. 

Saiatet  was  a  mild,  liberal  diyine, 
tary  to  Lto  X.,  bishop  of  Ca^ntras,  and  s 
,  cardinal.    His  works  were  prmted  ai  Vero- 
na, 1737,  4  Tols.  fol. 

Figki  was  a  Dutchman,  archdeacon  it 
Utrecht,  a  mathematician,  and  a  man  of 
more  reading  than  judgment ;  and  died  is 
1542. 

Yatablu*  of  Picardy,  was  a  learned  pio- 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I. 

Camts,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  profs  sMf 
of  theology  at  Salamanca,  bishop  <n  the  C»* 
nary  Islands,  prorincial  of  his  order  in  Ca^ 
tile,  and  died  in  1560.  His  chief  work 
his  Locorum  communium  libri  zii. 

Espenc^us  was  a  famous  Parisian 
of  fljeat  erudition,  who  died  in  1571. 

Uaranza  was  a  Dominican,  confessor  to 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  to  queon  Jlf«ry  of  Eajh 
land,  and  to  Charles  V . ;  also  archbisliop  ol 
Toledo ;  yet  he  was  charged  with  hei«iy,  and 
suffered  ten  years  in  the  Inquisition ;  and 
died  almost  as  soon  as  released,  A.D.  1676. 
He  wrote  Summa  Conciliorum  et  Decret 
Pontificum. 

MaldoiuUe  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  and  Scriptmnd  exponUu ; 
bom  1634,  died  1582. 

TMrritams  was  also  a  Spanish  Jesntt,  but 
of  less  talenU.     He  died  in  1584. 

Mantanus  was  a  Spanish  Orientalist,  and 
editor  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible.  Hs 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scrroturos ; 
and  died  in  1598. 

Catharinus  of  Sienna  in  Italy,  was  6xit  a 
jurist,  then  a  Dominican,  bishop  of  Minoi^ 
ca,  and  lastly  archbisbm>  of  Conza  in  die 
kingdom  of  Nsples.  He  wrote  agauMt  thi 
PnUestants,  commented  on  PauFs  episttes, 
and  died  in  1553. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  of  royal  English  blood, 
onmed  king  Henry  VIIL  in  the  matter  of 
has  diforco,  and  left  Enj^and ;  bat  letnme^ 
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^  32.  The  religion  which  Rome  would  have  men  regard  as  the  only 
true  religion,  and  which  she  enjoins  on  all  Christians  nmversallyy  is  de- 
rived as  all  their  writers  tell  us^  from  two  sources,  the  tor&ten  word  of  Gpdf 
and  the  unwriUenj  or  the  holy  ecripturee  and  tradition.  But  as  there  are  warm 
contests  among  tiie  leading  divines  of  that  church,  respecting  the  legitimate 
interpreter  of  this  twofold  word  of  God,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  ia 
not  yet  clear  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  Romish  doctrines  is  to  be  leamedy 
or  l^  what  authority  controversies  on  sacred  subjects  are  to  be  decided. 
The  Romish  court  indeed,  and  all  that  favour  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
pontiff,  maintain  that  no  one  ccm  interpret  and  explain  the  import  of  eithex; 
divine  word  in  matters  relating  to  salvation,  except  the  person  who  gov- 
erns the  church  as  Christ's  vicegerent ;  and  of  course,  that  his  decisions 
must  be  religiously  obeyed.  To  give  weight  to  this  opinion,  first  Fiu9 
IV.  and  afterwards  Sixtua  V « established  at  Home  the  congregation  styled 
the  Congregation  for  interpreting  the  council  of  Trent  (de  interpretcindo 
Tridentino  concilio) ;  which  decides  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  the  smaller 
questions  respecting  points  of  discipline ;  but  the  weightier  questions  touch-, 
ing  any  point  of  doctrine,  it  refers  to  the  pontiff  himself  as  the  oracle.  (42) 
But  a  very  diiSerent  opinion  is  entertained  both  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  and  by  other  men  of  great  learning,  who  maintain,  that  individual 
doctors  and  bishops  may  go  directly  to  both  sources,  and  fjrom  them  obtain 
for  themselves  and  for  the  people  rules  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  that 
the  greater  and  more  difficult  questions  of  controversy,  are  to  be  submit- 
as  ptptl  legate,  on  the  acceaeion  of  queen  of  atate  to  Charles  V.  He  died  on  hia  wajF 
Mary,  waa  made  archbiahop  of  Cantertmrr,  to  take  poaaeaaion  of  hia  new  office  of  bkhop 
and  died  on  the  feiy  day  hia  aorereign  did,  of  St.  Omera,  A.B.  1687.  He  edited  tbe 
A.D.  1668.  He  waa  learned,  diacTeet,  and  worka  of  TertuUwn  and  of  CymiaH.^Tr.^ 
inclined  to  moderation.  Hia  lettera  were  (42)  Jae.  Aymorij  Tableau  ae  la  conr  de 
pnbliahed  bj  cardinal  Quirini^  at  Breacia,  Rome,  part  v.,  cap.  iy.,  p.  282,  dur.  [Thia 
m  1744.  conjg^egation  affords  the  pope  a  fine  oppoF- 

Sixttu  of  Sienna  waa  bom  a  Jew,  became  tnnity  to  obtnida  hia  court  deciaiona  on  the 
ft  Tianciacan,  waa  accoaed  of  here^,  joined  Catholic  world,  under  the  pretence  of  the 
the  Dominicana,  and  died  in  1669.  Hia  council  of  Trent.  It  ia  the  du^  of  the  car* 
BiUiotheca  Sancta,  or  Introdaction  to  Bib-  dinala  ta  explain  the  language  of  the  council, 
lical  literature,  ia  the  chief  foundation  of  hia  only  in  doubtful  caaea  ;  but  they  often  ez- 
reputation.  tend  the  import  of  the  worda  ao  far,  thai  the 

Casfondfr  waa  bom  on  the  ialand  of  Cm-  nope  finda  the  way  open  to  introduce  new 
wand,  near  Bragea,  and  waa  a  modeat,  in-    lawa  into  the  church.    See  FebroniuB,  de 

Smuooa  divine,  idx>  atudied  to  bring  the  Statu  eccleaia,  cap.  t.,  ^  8,  no.  7.— SdU. 
atholica  uid  I^teatanta  to  a  better  agree-  The  canoniata  long  debated,  whether  the 
ment,  and  incurred  the  ill  will  of  both.  He  deciaiona  of  thia  congregation  formed  a  part 
died  in  1660 ;  and  hia  worka  were  printed  of  the  eccleaiaaticaf  law  of  the  Catholic 
ftt  Paiia,  in  1616,  fol.  chureh.    Thoae  who  maintaiaed  that  they 

Andraiitu  waa  a  Portugneae  theoloeian,  were  not  law,  urged  unanawerably,  that  thoae 
who  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  and  at-  deciaiona  were  not  pobhahed ;  and  that  rulea 
tempted  to  vindicate  ita  pxoceedinga  againat  of  conduct  mA  made  known^  could  never  be 
Chenunlz*9  attack.  conaidered  aa  lawa  by  whid»  men  were  to 

BcM#  waa  doctor  and  piofeieor  of  the-  be  judged.  To  remove  thia  objectionr  in 
ology  at  Leuvain,  chancellor  of  the  umver-  the  year  1789  formal  repofta  of  the  deciaiona 
sity,  general  inquisitor  for  tiie  Netheiiandav  of  the  congregation  began  to  be  publiahed, 
and  a  atrong  adherent  to  the  doctrinea  of  reaching  bMk  to  the  year  1718;  and  the 
Auguatine ;  vrhich  brought  him  into  diffi-  publication  of  theae  reporta  was  continued 
eulty,  aa  we  ahall  see  preaentiy,  ^  88.  He  to  the  vear  1769,  when  thirty-eight  volumea 
died  in  1609.  4to  had  been  iasued,  embracing^  all  the  de- 

Pamelius  waa  a  modest  and  honest  the*    cisions  of  importance  from  the  year  1718  to 
ologian  of  the  Netherlanda,  whoee  fathv    the  year  1768,  inclusive.— TV.} 
AMfkHti  hum  ftf  Pfciaele,  was  ctrnwensf 
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ted  to  the  examinatioa  and  decitioa  of  councils.  There  is  no  judge  thai 
can  terminate  ttiis  controversy ;  and  hence  there  is  no  proq)ect  uat  the 
Romish  religion  will  erer  obtain  a  stable  and  determinate  form. 

^  23.  The  council  of  Trent,  which  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to 
explain,  arrange,  and  reform  both  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  is  thought  by  wise  men  to  have  rather  produced  new  enormities, 
than  to  have  removed  those  that  existed.  They  complain  that  many  opin* 
kms  of  the  scholastic  doctors,  concerning  which  in  former  times  men 
thought  and  spoke  as  they  pleased,  were  improperly  sanctioned  and  placed 
among  the  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  even  guarded  by  anath* 
emas  :(43)  they  complain  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  decrees  and  dedsioni 
of  the  council,  in  consequence  of  which,  controverted  points  are  not  so 
mudi  explained  and  settled  as  perplexed  and  made  more  difficult  ;(44)  they 
complain  that  every  thing  was  decided  in  the  council,  not  according  to 
truth  and  the  holy  scriptures,  but  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifl^  and  that  the  Romish  legates  took  from  the  &ther8  of  the 
council  almost  all  liberty  of  correcting  existing  evils  in  the  church  ;(45) 
they  complain  that  the  few  decisions  which  were  wise  and  correct,  were 
left  naked  and  unsupported,  and  are  neglected  and  disregarded  with  impu» 
nity ;  in  short,  they  think  the  council  of  Trent  was  more  careful  to  sub. 
serve  the  interests  of  the  papal  dominion,  than  the  general  interests  of  the 

(43)  [Hers  belong,  for  example,  Peter  God,  and  reffret  for  having  sinned  against 
JL(miftar<r«  doctrine  of  mmh  sacraments,  the  him.  This  dispute  is  not  decided  hj  the 
necessttj  of  auricular  confession,  the  canon-  council ;  for  one  passage  sppcars  to  denr, 
ical  anthoritj  of  the  apocryphal  books,  &c. ;  what  another  asserts.  Axn  hence  JoSm 
and  by  the  anathema  pronounced  against  the  haunai  wrote  a  book,  de  mente  concilii 
<^ipositedoctrines,thereintroduction  of  these  Tridentini  circa  contritionem,  attritionem, 
•opposed  heresies  into  the  church,  and  all  et  satisiactionem,  in  Sacramento  posniten- 
•ttempts  at  a  leliffious  unioo  in  lutore,  are  ti« ;  and  he  there  shows,  that  the  words  of 
rendered  impossiMB.— SeA/.]  the  council  may  be  fairly  construed  as  every 

(44)  [The  reader  need  only  consult  the  one  pleases.  The  doctrines  concerning  the 
eecond  article,  concerning  justification  and  church,  and  concerning  the  power  of  the 
firee-win.  The  council  here  firequently  ex-  pope  and  its  limits,  are  for  good  reasons  left 
presses  itself  according  to  the  viewa  of  Im-  undecided.  So  also  the  contested  doclriBse 
iker ;  but  prssentl^,  it  takes  back  with  one  concerning  the  conception  and  birth  of  the 
hand  what  it  had  given  with  theother.  Thie  virgin  itfary,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  woi^ 
arose  from  the  deputes  of  the  fathers  in  the  ship  to  be  paid  to  images  and  to  the  saints, 
council  among  themselves.  The  onl^  way  The  doctrine  respecting  tradition,  is  l&ewise 
to  quiet  their  contentions,  was  to  puUish  ar-  made  very  equivocal  and  obscure. — ScU."} 
ticles  of  ^th  so  ambiguous  that  each  party  (46)  [iMo  pope  indeed  was  persooally  pres- 
coald  constme  them  to  sffiee  with  their  own  ent  in  the  council,  but  they  still  governed  it 
opinions.  Hence  it  is,  mat  to  this  day  the  by  their  legates.  Nothing  was  pennitted  to 
cooDcil  is  so  di&rently  intopreted  in  the  be  discussed,  without  the  consent  of  the  le* 
Romish  choreh.  Hence  the  Spanish  Do>  gates ;  and  no  concluaion  was  made,  whfeh 
inimcan,  Domiuit  Sdo^  wrote  throe  books  to  had  not  been  previously  prepared  and  slnped 
prove  tiiat  the  council  was  of  his  opinion,  on  in  the  particular  congregations  [or  commit- 
te  sul^eet  of  grace  and  justification ;  while  tees],  in  which  the  legates  alwaya  presided, 
tiie  Frandsean,  Andrew  Vega  whose  opin-  Hence  the  satirists  said,  that  the  Hdy  Ghost 

.   loBS  were  very  dififerent,  wrote  fifteen  to  (by  whom,  according  to  the  court  language 

^  prove  dkectly  the  contrary.    So  is  it  also  in  of  the  church,  such  councils  are  alwaya  gni- 

vqgard  to  the  doctrine  respectiiurthe  peni-  ded)  was  brought  finom  Rome  in  a  portman- 

toneeneeesaary  to  repentance.    The  Jesuits  teau,  in  order  to  enlighten    the  &thers. 

say,  thia  penitence  consists  in  an  internal  There  were  in  fact  aeveral  intelligent  and 

iesr  of  Qid  and  a  dread  of  divine  punish-  thinking  men  among  the  fathers  of  the  coon- 

teents,  which  they  call  attritiem.    Their  op-  cil ;  but  they  were  outvoted  by  the  mslti- 

posers  maintain,  thai  this  is  not  snffideot,  but  tfelaof  ItaliiiiistBddspradaiitsof  thspofs. 

that  true  penitence  must  arise  from  love  U>  <— fiftf.} 
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Ghrifltim  chtirch.  And  hence  it  is  not  strange  thai  there  should  be  some 
uneag  the  sons  of  the  Romish  chorch,  who  choose  to  espound  the  deciees 
of  the  Tridentine  council  itself  according  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred  ▼ol- 
lune  and  traditUmj  and  that  the  authority  of  those  decrees  should  be  difier- 
entiy  estiinated  in  the  di^rent  Catholic  countaries«(46) 

§  24.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to- 
gether with  the  brief  confession  of  fidth  which  Pvat  IV.  caused  to  be  drawn 
up^  by  all  those  who  would  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Romish  re- 
ligion. A  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  is  not  in  this  way  to  be  expect- 
^  For  in  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  in  the  confession  of  fidth 
above  mentioned,  many  articles  are  so  nerveless  and  without  joints,  that 
they  reel  hither  and  thither ;  and  they  were  designedly  left  in  this  dubious 
■tate,  on  account  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  church.  Moreover, 
not  a  few  thii^  were  passed  by,  in  both  those  works,  which  yet  must  not 
be  denied  nor  even  called  in  question  without  giving  offence ;  and  some 
things  are  there  expressed  more  decently  and  better,  than  dsily  practice 
and  public  usage  authorize.  Hence  reliance  must  not  always  be  placed 
on  the  language  used  by  the  council ;  but  rather  the  import  of  that  lan- 

(46)   Some   pfcrrmeai  of   die  Romiih  of,  Ytta  Audi.  Dudhhti,  p.  66.    At  for  tht 

ckorcb,  at  Germany,  PdUnd,   Italy,  [and  litaimry  hittonr  of  the  council  of  Trent,  the 

Portiii^],  have  received  the  council  of  Trent  wxitera  of  its  hiatory,  editions  of  its  decrees, 

and  its  decrees,  entire,  and  without  ezcep-  dec.,  see  Salig*s  History  of  the  council  of 

tions  or  conditions.    But  others,  only  under  Trent,  (in  Germsn),  vol.  iii.,  p.l90-a80.,  and 

certain  limitations  and  conditions,  would  Jo.  Chr.  Ko€ktr*9  Bibliotheea  TbeoL  Sym- 

subgeet  theaiselTee  to  it.    (Xtbeee  the  pnn-  boUca,  p.  326,  877,  dec.— *[As  to  the  lecep- 

cinal  were,  the  countiiss  aubject  to  the  uqg  tion  of  the  council  of  Trent  in  (vermany,  it 

ot  Spain,  whicb  were  long  in  controversy  did  not  talM  niace  at  once.    The  pope  Fni# 

with  the  Roman  pontiff  respectmg  the  coun-  IV.  sent  the  Dishm  of  Vintimigiia  rtteoNfi, 

cil  of  Trent,  and  at  last  embracmi  it  with  a  to  the  emperor  Ferimmi  I.  to  penoade 

salvo  of  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  kings  (sal-  him  to  receive  it.    But  the  emperor  conaent- 

wm  R^am  luspanisB  iuribus).     See  Gumr  ed  only  on  two  conditions ;  that  the  pope 

MORS,  Histoire  civile  au  Royaume  de  Na-  ahould  allow  his  subjects  the  use  of  the  cup 

pies,  [lib.  Izxxiii.,  cap.  3.,  sec.  1],  tome  iv.,  in  the  sacred  supper,  and  should  not  debar 

p.  836,  dK.    Others  again  could  never  be  the  clergy  fiom  marriage.    The  sAme  indul- 

indaced  to  adopt  it.    Amons  these  was  genee  was  craved  by  the  Bavarians,    l^vu 

Tnace.    See  Hector  Godfr.  Maniu,  Diss,  allowed  the  firat,  but  draied  the  aecond ;  and 

de  oontempto  concilii  Tridentini  in  (Pallia ;  Ferdinamd   acquiesced,  and    received  the 

which  is  one  among  his  collected  Disserts-  council  for  himself  and  hia  hereditary  domin- 

tions:  and  Peter  l^aiias  («  Conroytfr's  Die-  ions.    The  whole  (^rman  nation  lias  never 

cours  sur  k  reception  du  condle  de  Trente,  received  it ;  and  the  popea  have  never  dared 

partieiilienaent  en  France,  which  is  subjoin-  to  submit  its  decrees  to  the  consideratioa  ot 

ed  to  the  secmid  volume  of  his  French  trans-  the  diet,  and  to  ask  their  sanction  of  them, 

lation  of  Paul  Sarpi's  Histoiy  of  the  council  — ^This  probably  will  have  been  the  last  gen- 

of  Trent,  p.  775-789.    Yet  that  ^art  of  the  eral  council  of  Christendom ;  for  it  is  not 

conndl  vrnich  embraces  the  doctrmes  of  re-  probable  that  the  opposii^  interests  of  the 

Hgion,  was  tacitly  and  by  practice  admitted  great,  with  good  policy,  wiU  ever  again  allow 

«s  a  rule  of  faith  among  tne  French.    But  of  a  generaleooncil,  since  the  weakneaa  and 

the  other  part,  which  relates  to  discipline  and  intrigues  of  such  bodiee  have  been  so  cleeily 

eeelesiasneal  law,  has  been  constantly  r»-  oxhibited  by  diis.    The  popea  would  also 

jected  both  publicly  and  privatdy ;  because  show  themselves  not  veiy  hfonnk^  to  an- 

it  is  deemed  hostile  to  the  sntfaority  and  odier  general  council,  since  the  right  of  soin- 

power  of  kings,  no  less  than  to  the  righta  aoning  soek  a  council  to  aieet,  and  that  of 

•nd  ISierties  of  the  French  chureh.    See  presidteg  in  it,  wonld  be  contested  with 

Louit  EUwff  iu  Ptn,  Bibliotheque  dee  An-  them  ;  and  as  so  many  appeab  would  be 

teun  eoelesiastiques,  torn,  zv.,  p.  300,  4lo.  likely  to  be  made  to  the  propoeed  poiial 

Httogarv  also  is  said  to  have  never  poUiiif  eouaeil,  from  their  own  deewoa.— mM.] 
neetved  this  council.    See  Loroni  Sammm 
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euage  must  be  qualified  and  measored,  by  the  practices  and  the  institatioiii 
^t  generally  prevail.(47)  Add  to  these  considerations,  that  sinoe  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Trent,  some  of  the  pontiflb  have  explained  more 
clearly  and  unequiyocally  in  their  particular  constitutions  or  bulls,  certain 
doctrines  which  were  stated  leas  clearly  by  the  council :  in  which  thing,  do 
one  appears  to  have  acted  more  audaciously  and  unsuccessfully,  than  ClemaU 
XI.  in  his  fiunous  bull  called  UnigenUus, 

(  26.  To  the  correct  interpretation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  all  the  obstacles  in  his  power,  from  the 
time  that  he  learned  what  very  great  damage  and  loss  accrued  to  him  from 
this  source.  In  the  first  place,  usputants  are  allowed  the  shocking  liceDse 
of  treating  the  scriptures  with  contumely,  and  of  publicly  declaring  their 
authority  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  pontiff  and  tradition.  Next,  the 
old  Latin  version  called  the  Vulgaiej  though  it  abounds  with  innumeraUe 
feults  and  in  very  many  places  is  quite  barbarous  and  obscuro,  was  by  a 
decision  of  the  assembly  at  Trent,  recommended  as  authaUic^  that  is,  as 
fiuthful,  exact,  and  accurate,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  impugned.  How 
much  this  contributed  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  the 
scriptures,  must  be  manifest.  In  the  same  assembly,  this  hard  law  was 
imposed  on  interpreters,  that  m  matters  of  faith  and  nwrdU  they  must  not 
venture  to  construe  the  scriptures  differently  from  the  common  opinion  of 
the  church  and  the  consent  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  nay,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  church  alone,  or  its  head  and  governor  the  sovereign  jponti£^  has 
the  right  of  determining  the  true  sense  of  the  scriptures.  Finally,  the 
Romish  church  has  persevered  in  strenuously  maintaining,  sometimes  more 
explicitly  and  sometimes  more  covertly,  tlmt  the  sacred  scriptures  were 
written  for  none  but  the  teachers ;  and  in  all  places  where  it  would  bear,(48) 
it  has  ordered  the  people  to  be  restrained  from  reading  the  Bible. 

§  26.  For  these  reasons,  the  multitude  of  expositors,  who  were  excited 
by  the  example  of  Luther  and  his  followers  to  engage  ea^rly  in  the  work 
of  biblical  interpretation,  are  for  the  most  part  dry,  timid,  and  obsequious 
to  the  wiU  of  the  Romish  court.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  extremely  cau> 
tious,  lest  they  should  drop  a  single  word  at  variance  with  the  received 

r'  lions ;  they  always  quote  the  authority  and  the  names  of  the  holy  fa- 
s  as  Uiey  call  them,  and  do  not  so  much  inquire  what  the  inspired  wri- 
ters  actually  taught,  as  what  the  churoh  would  have  them  teach.  Some  of 
them  tax  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  scrip- 
ture that  fourfold  sense  which  ignorance  and  superstition  devised,  namely  the 
Uteraij  allegorical^  tropohgical^  and  anagogieoL  And  with  good  reason ; 
for  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  most  convenient  for  artfully  eliciting  from 
Ihe  divine  oracles  whatever  the  church  wishes  to  have  regarded  as  truth. 

(47)  f  **  This  18  true,  in  a  more  eepecial  numy  pieces.  Bat  this  ciicnmipectioii  does 
manner,  with  respect  to  the  canons  of  the  not  am>ear  in  the  worship  of  the  Ronaa 
council  of  TVent  relating  to  the  'doctrine  of  Catholics,  which  is  notoriously  idolatioos  in 
furgutory,  the  invoetUum  of  sauOt,  the  imw-  both  the  senses  of  that  word."— -ilfac/.J 
siUtp  ^  imagu  and  relict.  The  terms  em-  (48)  This  conid  not  be  done  in  all  conn- 
ployed  in  t&«e  eamns  are  artfully  chosen,  tries.  The  French,  and  some  other  nations^ 
eo  as  to  aT<nd  the  imputation  of  idolatry,  in  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language ; 
the  fkUoiophiiad  sense  of  that  word ;  for  in  notwithstanding  the  warm  supporters  of  the 
4he  acriftwre-BenMt  the]f  cannot  avoid  it,  as  Romish  supremacy,  are  bitterly  opposed  tp 
aU  Qse  of  images  in  xeligiaos  woidiip  is  ezr  the  pnetioe. 
{WBssly  ibrbidoea  in  the  sacred  wxitiugs  in 
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Tet  we  caa  name  somey  who  had  wisdom  oiough  to  diicard  these  vain 
myiterieii  and  to  labour  solely  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  scriptures. 
In  this  class  the  most  eminent  were  the  following :  Erasnmi  of  Rotterdam, 
who  is  well  known  to  have  translated  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
neat  and  perspicuous  Latin,  and  to  have  explained  them  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner ;  Tkoma*  de  Vw  Cajetanus,  the  cardinal  who  disputed  with  our  Lidker 
at  Augsburg,  and  whose  brief  notes  on  nearly  all  the  sacred  books  are  bet* 
ter  than  many  longer  commentaries ;  FraneU  TiidmaMny  Isidorus  ClarhUf 
Jokm  Maldonatf  BeneMet  JutHttianj  (who  was  no  contemptible  interpreter 
of  Sl  Paul's  epistles),  John  Crognausj  Claudnu  Espencau8y  and  some 
others.(49)  But  these  laudable  examples  ceased  to  have  influence,  sooner 
than  might  be  expected.  For  at  the  close  of  the  century,  there  was  only 
one  in  the  university  of  Paris,  namely  Edmund  Richer  the  celebrated  de« 
fender  of  the  (jallic  liberties  against  the  pontiffs,  who  investigated  the  liter* 
al  meaning  of  the  scriptures ;  all  the  other  doctors  despised  the  literal  sense, 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  searched  after  recondite  and  concealed 
meaning8.(50) 

^  27.  Before  Luiher^s  time,  nearly  all  the  schools  were  occupied  by  the 
philosophical  theologians,  or  what  are  called  the  Scholastics  ;  so  that  even 
at  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  sacred  knowledge,  persons 
could  not  be  found  competent  to  encounter  our  divines  in  reasoning  from 
the  scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  And  even  in  the 
eouncil  of  Trent,  this  extreme  penury  of  dogmatic  and  UbUeal  theologians 
often  produced  singular  difficulties,  as  the  Scholastics  were  accustonied  to 
measure  and  define  all  doctrines  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  lean 
and  meager  philosophy.  Pressing  necessity  therefore,  ureed  the  restora- 
tion and  cultivation  of  that  mode  of  treating  reliffious  &ctrines,  which 
makes  more  use  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  of  the  TOcisions  of  the  fathers, 
tiian  of  metaph3r8ical  reasomng.(51)    Yet  the  Scholastics  could  not  be  di- 

(49)  CoDcernin^  these,  the  retder  may  (50)  Adr,  BaUUt,  Vie  de  Edmond  Rich- 

coDnilt  iSicAin^  5tfiitffi*«  Histoire  critique  da  er,  p.  9,  10,  Ac.    [Riekgr  wae  tn  emiDent 

Vieiix  et  du  Noaveau  Testament.— [Titxl-  theolo^cal  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 

Mamf  was  of  Hasselt,  in  the  bishopric  of  antiquities  of  the  chaidi,  and  a  bold  defender 

Liege,  a  Capuchin  monk,  skilful  in  Chriental  of  the  rights  of  bishops  against  the  pope, 

titeratnxe,  and  died  provincial  of  his  oider  in  But  he  snfiiered  persecution,  which  ruined 

1653.    He  left  many  commentaries  on  the  his  health ;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1081.-- 

books  of  Scripture,  particularly  one  on  the  TV.] 

Psalms,  which  is  not  entirely  useless.    See  (51)  See  C.E.ii  Bouiay^s  Reformatio 

JUeA.5^fium,  Hist.  critduVieux  Test.,  l.iii.,  Faeultatis  theol.,  Paris.,  anno  1587,  in  his 

e.  9,  p.  423. — ^IsiDoaus  CLASias  {de  Chiara)  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  790,  dec 

was  bishop  of  Fuligno  in  Umbna,  attended  In  this  reformstion,  the  Baccalaurei  SenUt^ 

the  eouncil  of  Trent,  and  belonged  to  the  tiarii  are  distinguished  £rom  the  BaceaUmrei 

iXnninican  order.    He  published  notes  on  Bibliei;  and  what  deserves  particular  notice, 

tiw  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  attempts  the  Augustinian  monks  {LiUher*9  firatemity) 

to  ooneet  the  Vulgate.    Rich.  Simon,  I.  c,  were  required,  (p.  794),  annually  to  present 

p.  820,  expresses  an  uniaTOurable  opinion  of  to  the  tbeolo^cal  college  «  Bitbeal  Bteke* 

him,  and  pronounces  him  a  plagiary. — Bin-  lor :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 

■mcT  JasTiNiANas  (JiwfmuMO  was  a  Jes-  Augustinian  fiunily  (to  which  iMtker  once 

nit  of  (Seooa,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  Tear  belmiged)  gaTe  mora  attention  to  the  study 

1022.    He  left  expositions  of  PauPa  and  the  of  saoed  hterature,  than  the  other  orders  oiP 

Catholic  EpisUes.— John  Gaonjbos,  a  Pa-  monka.    But  as  the  work  of  BcuUy  is  in  the 

fisian  chaneeUor,  published  notes  on  the  N.  hands  of  but  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  qjuots 

T.  and  a  paraphrase  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  the  statute  entire :  Angustinenses  quoiibel 

Romans,  of  DO  great  Tahie.    He  died  in  the  anno  Biblicum  prMentd^t,  secundnm  sta* 

y^u  1649.«M{.]  tutuB  kl  21,  quod  seqnitor :  Quilibet  (Ms 
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vested  of  that  ascendency  whicli  they  had  long  mamtained  in  the  wlKMris; 
nay,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  strei^g^h,  after  the  Jemiits  jdned 
them  and  had  decided  that  dialectics  was  more  efficacious  for  oonfrootiag 
heretics  than  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  authority  of  the  fiithers*  The 
Mystics,  as  they  were  not  very  offensive  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and 
were  not  much  inclined  to  engage  in  controversy,  lost  nearly  all  their  inifai* 
ence  after  the  era  of  the  reformation.  Yet  they  were  allowed  to  pfailoeo* 
phize  in  their  own  way,  provided  they  did  it  cautiously,  and  neither  attack* 
ed  too  freely  the  decrees  and  the  vices  of  the  Rx)roi8h  church,  nor  inveif^ 
ed  too  vehemently  against  either  the  futility  of  external  devotion,  or  tht 
metaphysical  and  polemic  divines. 

^  28.  Practical  theology,  no  one  among  the  Catholics  of  this  century 
improved  successfully ;  nor  could  any  one  improve  it,  without  incurring  the 
greatest  opposition.  For  the  safety  of  the  church  was  supposed  to  forbid 
such  attempts.  And  in  reality,  many  doctrines  and  regulations  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Romish  church  depends,  would  be  brought  into  the 
greatest  danger,  if  Christian  piety  in  its  true  nature  were  uniformly  held  m 
to  the  view  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  many  honest  men  and  euK 
tivators  of  piety  even  in  the  Romish  church,  complain,  (how  truly  and  just- 
ly in  all  cases,  I  will  not  here  inquire),  that  the  Jesuits,  as  soon  as  they 
arose  and  began  to  have  the  ascendency  in  courts  and  in  the  schools,  fint 
sapped  the  foundations  of  all  correct  practical  theology  by  their  subtle  dii* 
tinctions,  and  then  opened  the  door  for  all  imgodliness  and  vice  by  the  lax 
and  dissolute  morality  which  they  inculcated.  This  infection  indeed  spread 
tmobserved  in  this  century,  but  in  the  next  it  appeared  more  manifest,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  commotions. — The  moral  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  moreover,  may  all  be  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  Seholagtief 
the  DogmaHe,  and  the  Mystic.  The  first  expounded  the  virtues  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  life  by  knotty  distinctions  andf  phraseology,  and  obscured  then! 
by  multifarious  discussions ;  the  second  elucidated  them  by  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  the  third  recommend- 
ed  exclusively,  withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  all  outward  objects,  compo- 
sing the  mind,  and  elevating  it  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature. 

§  29.  Of  the  vast  multitude  of  papal  polemic  theologians,  and  of  their 
capital  faults,  no  one  is  ignorant.  Most  of  them  were  abundantly  fraught 
with  all  that  is  accounted  criminal,  in  those  whose  sole  object  is  victory  and 
plunder.  The  numerous  Jesuits  who  took  the  field  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Romish  church,  excelled  all  the  others  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and  in. 
vective.  But  the  chief  and  corypheeus  of  the  whole,  was  Robert  BeUar* 
nun,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  cardinal  or  one  of  the  pontifical  cabinet.  He  embra- 
ced all  the  controversies  of  his  church,  in  several  large  volumes ;  and  uni- 
ted copiousness  of  argument  with  much  perspicuiUr  of  style.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  entered  the  arena,  which  was  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  drew  upon  himself  alone  the  onsets  and  the  strength  of  the  great* 

MeDdicaBttmnM  CoUegium  8.  Beniiidi  k»-  reformatioii  of  the  college,  the  doty  wis  rt- 

beat  qnolibet  amio  Bibucuoi,  qui  legal  ordi-  quired  of  none  but  the  Augustiniane.    WJio 

nari^  alioqui  priventnr  pro  illo  anno  Bacca-  then,  will  not  make  the  inference,  that  the 

iaureo  Sententiaho.     It  appean  from  thia  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  other 

statute,  that  all  the  mendicant  oiders  wero  mendicant  orders  wholly  ne^ected  biblical 

tioand,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  college  studies,  and  therefore  hao  uoBihlieal  Backt' 

«f  theologians,  to  present  annually  a  Biblieal  lota ;  nd  that  the  Augustinians  alone,  wm 

Bmehtltrima^tMlMtkerwnM),    Yet  in  this  abb  tofolfil  thisstatotoof  tbeSoibonMl 
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Ml  meii  among  the  Protestanta.  Yethediflpleaflednuiyofhiiawnparty, 
and  ehieflv  becaoue  he  carefully  collected  all  the  argunHnli  of  hfcs  aniag. 
ODitfts,  aad  generakty  Mated  them  correctly  and  ftJrly.  He  woukl  have 
been  accounted  a  greater  and  better  man,  had  he  possessed  leia  fidelity  and 
indoBtry,  and  had  be  stated  only  the  feebler  arguments  of  his  oppoeers,  ud 
given  them  mutilated  and  perverted.(52) 

580.  The  Romish  community,  though  it  proudly  boasts  of  its  peaceftd 
harmonious  state,  is  full  of  broils  and  contentions  of  every  kind.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  contend  vehemently,  respecting  various  sub- 
jects.  The  Seotists  and  Thomists  wage  eternal  war.  The  bbhops  never 
cease  to  wrangle  with  the  pontiff  and  his  congregations,  respecting  the  or- 
igm  and  limits  of  their  power.  The  French,  the  Flemings  and  oibaM 
openly  oppose  the  Roman  pontiff  himself^  and  his  supremacy :  and  he  in- 
veighs against  them  as  often  as  he  deems  it  safe  and  necessary,  with  ener- 
gy and  spirit,  and  at  other  times  cautiously  and  circumspectly.  The  Jes* 
nits,  as  they  from  the  beginning  laboured  soocessfully  to  depress  all  the 
other  r^igious  fraternities,  and  also  to  strip  the  Benedictines  and  others 
that  were  opulent  of  a  part  of  their  wealth,  so  they  inflamed  and  armed  aU 
the  fraternities  against  themselves.  Among  these,  the  Benedictines  and 
the  Dominicans  are  their  most  virulent  enemies ;  the  former  fight  for  their 
possessions ;  the  latter,  for  their  reputation,  their  privileges,  and  their  opin- 
Ions.  The  contentions  of  the  schools  respecting  various  doctrines  of  faith, 
are  without  number  and  without  end.  All  these  contests  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff moderates  and  controls,  by  dexterous  management  and  by  authmty,  so 
that  they  may  not  too  much  endanger  the  churdi ;  to  adjust  and  terminate 
them^-^which  would  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  a  vicegerent  of  our  Savionr^— 
he  has  neither  power  nor  inclination. 

§  31.  Besides  these  minor  controversies  which  have  slightly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  other  and  greater  ones  since  the  times  of  the  coundl 
of  Trent,  have  arisen,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  which, 
being  gradually  increased  and  continued  down  to  our  times,  violently  agi- 
tate  the  whole  Romish  community,  and  rend  it  into  numerous  fections. 
These  indeed  the  Roman  ponti£&  labour  most  earnestly,  if  not  to  extinguish, 
vet  to  quiet  in  a  degree,  so  that  they  may  not  produce  excessive  mischief: 
out  mimLs  warmed  not  so  much  by  seal  for  the  truth,  as  by  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy and  the  love  of  party,  will  not  coalesce  and  become  united. 
J^  82.  Whoever  considers  these  controversies  with  attention  and  impar- 
ity,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  Jesuits, — that  is,  the  greater  part  of 
them  or  the  fraternity  in  general,  for  in  so  very  extensive  a  society  there 
are  those  of  different  views, — guard  and  defend  that  ancient  and  rude  but 
to  the  pontiffii  and  the  church  very  useful  system  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  prevailed  and  was  inculcated  every  where  in  the  Romish  church  be- 
fore the  times  of  LtUherm  For  those  very  sagacious  men,  whose  office  it 
is  to  watch  M  the  safety  of  the  Romish  see,  perceive  cleariy  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  jpontifib  and  the  emoluments,  prerogatives,  and  honours  of  the 
dergy  depena  entirely  on  this  ancient  system  of  religion ;  and  that  if  this 
was  sabverted  or  changed,  the  church  must  unavoidably  suffer  immense  in- 
jury uid  gradually  crumble  to  the  dost.  Bat,  in  the  Romish  church  and 
especially  since  the  reformation  by  Luther^  there  are  not  a  few  wise  and 

(5S)  Bmj0,  Frtd,  Mtfa^M  Eelpgi  dsflde  Btnuii  et  BeUttouu  ipM  Pontificiit  dobiA, 
AflMtaid.,  1696, 8vo. 
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good  men,  who,  having  learned  very  clearly  from  the  sacred  scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  the  deformities  and  faults  of  this  an- 
cient and  vulgar  system  of  religion,  wish  to  see  it  corrected  and  amended^ 
though  in  a  (Afferent  way ;  and  who  urge  the  extirpation  of  that  mischiev- 
ous darnel  from  the  field  of  the  churdi,  which  has  armed  the  heretics 
against  her.  And  hence  those  eternal  contests  and  collisions  with  the  Jes- 
uits, on  various  subjects.  All  these  contests  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  six  foUowing  heieuls. 

There  is  debate  (I.)  respecting  ike  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  power  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.  The  Jesuits  and  their  numerous  friends,  contend  that  a 
pontiff  cannot  possibly  err,  that  he  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  the  pow- 
er which  Jesus  Christ  has  imparted  to  the  church,  that  all  bishops  ana  re- 
ligious teachers  are  indebted  to  him  for  whatever  authority  and  jurisdiction 
they  may  possess,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  enactments  of  the  church 
and  its  councils,  and  that  he  is  the  sovereign  lawgiver  of  the  church,  whose 
decrees  no  one  can  resist  without  incurring  the  greatest  guilt.  But  others 
hold,  that  he  may  err,  that  he  is  inferior  to  councils,  tlmt  he  is  bound  to 
obey  the  church,  and  its  laws  as  enacted  by  councils,  and  that  if  he  offends, 
he  may  be  deprived  of  his  rank  and  dignity  by  a  council ;  from  which  il 
follows,  that  inferior  prelates  and  teachers  receive  the  authority  which 
they  possess  from  Je9U8  Christ  himself^  and  not  from  the  Romish  prelate* 

§  3d.  There  is  debate  (IL)  respecting  the  extent  and  the  prerogatioee 
of  the  church.  For  the  Jesuits  and  those  who  follow  them,  extend  wide  the 
bounds  of  the  church.  They  contend  that  many  among  those  who  have 
no  connexion  with  the  Romish  worship,(5d)— nay,  among  the  nations  that 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  saved,  and 
actually  are  saved  ;  they  also  hold,  that  sinners  living  within  the  church, 
are  nevertheless  its  real  members.  But  their  adversaries  circumscribe  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  within  much  narrower  limits,  and  not  only  cut  off  frx>m 
all  hope  of  salvation  those  who  live  out  of  the  Romish  communion,  but  sep- 
arate from  the  church  all  the  vicious  and  profligate,  though  they  Uve  in  it. 
The  Jesuits  moreover,  not  to  mention  oUier  differences  of  less  moment, 
hold  that  the  church  never  can  pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust  decision, 
either  as  to  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  doctrine  and  right  (sive  de  facto, 
sive  de  jure) ;  but  their  opposers  believe,  that  the  church  is  not  secured 
from  all  danger  of  erring,  in  deciding  on  matters  of  fact. 

§  34.  There  is  very  warm  debate  (HI.)  respecting  the  nature fOperaOonf 
and  necessity  of  that  divine  grace,  without  which  as  all  agree,  no  one  attains 
to  eternal  salvation ;  respecting  what  is  called  original  sin,  the  tiaturalpow* 
er  of  man  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  the  nature  of  God^s  eternal  decrees  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  men.  For  the  Dominicans,  the  Aucustinians^ 
the  followers  of  Jansenius  and  likewise  many  others,  deny,  wat  divine 
grace  can  possibly  be  resisted ;  deny,  that  there  is  any  thins  sound  aiKl 
uncorrupted  in  man ;  deny,  that  there  is  any  condition  annexed  to  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  Grod  respecting  the  salvation  of  men ;  deny,  that  Grod  wills 
the  salvation  of  aU  men,  and  other  kindred  doctrines.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  and  with  them  many  others,  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  ex- 
tent and  influence  of  the  sin  which  lies  concealed  in  man's  nature,  are  not 

(63)  ["They  were  accused  at  Spoleto,  in  the  aalration  of  many  heretica.  See  Ls 
tiw  jear  1658,  of  having  maintained,  in  their  Cltre^  Biblioth.  Univen.  et  Hiitoiiffiie,  torn. 
pohUe  iulnetioQt  there,  the  piobabili^  of   »?.,  p.  390.**— ifsd.] 
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■Q  great ;  that  not  a  little  power  to  do  good  is  left  in  man ;  that  so  miich 
diTine  grace  is  proffered  to  all  men,  as  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
eternal  salvation,  and  that  by  it  no  violence  is  offered  to  the  mind ;  that 
Grod  has  from  eternity,  allotted  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  according  to  the  foreseen  conduct  and 
merits  of  individuals. 

&  35.  There  is  debate  (IV.)  respecting  various  poinU  of  moraUbf  and 
rules  of  conduct ;  all  of  which  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  partic- 
ularly, and  would  besides  be  out  of  place  here,  we  shaU  only  state  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  controversy. (54)  Those  who  take  sides  with  the 
Jesuits,  maintain  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  what  motives  a  person  is 
actuated,  provided  he  in  fact  performs  the  deeds  which  the  law  of  Grod  re- 
quires ;  and  that  the  man  who  abstains  from  criminal  actions  through  fear 
of  punishment,  is  no  less  acceptable  to  Grod  than  the  man  who  obeys  the 
divine  law  through  the  influence  of  love  to  it.  But  this  doctrine  appears 
horrible  to  very  many,  who  deny  that  any  services  are  acceptable  to  God, 
unless  they  proceed  from  love  to  him.  The  former  assert  that  no  one  can 
properly  be  said  to  sin,  unless  he  violates  some  known  law  of  Grod,  which 
is  present  to  his  mind,  and  correctly  understood  by  him  ;  and  therefore, 
that  no  one  can  be  justly  charged  with  criminally  and  sin,  who  is  either 
ignorant  of  the  law,  or  doubtful  as  to  its  import,  or  who  does  not  think  of 
it  at  the  time  he  transgresses.  Prom  these  principles  originated  the  cele- 
brated doctrines  of  probabiHstnlJbb)  and  of  philosophical  n'n,(56)  which  have 
brought  so  much  ill-&me  upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  The  adversa- 
Ties  of  the  Jesuits  detest  all  these  principles  strongly,  and  contend,  that  nei- 
ther ignorance,  nor  doubts,  nor  forgetralness,  wiU  afford  any  protection  to 
the  sinner  at  the  bar  of  Grod.  This  controversy  respecting  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  morals,  has  given  rise  to  numberless  disputes  concerning 
the  duties  we  owe  to  Grod,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves ;  and  has 
produced  two  sects  of  moralists,  which  have  greatly  disturbed  and  distract- 
ed the  whole  Romish  church. 

^  86.  There  is  debate  (V.)  respecting  the  ad$ninistraHon  ofihe  saenu 
meniSj  especially  those  of  penance  and  the  Lord^s  supper.     The  Jesuits, 

(54)  No  one  has  tretted  of  all  the  poinU  (56)  [Moral  ;»ro6aK/»«m  is  properly  the  doo- 

objected  tffainst  in  the  Jesuits*  moral  doc-  trine  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  action  is  sinful, 

trines,  with  more  clearness,  neatness,  and  when  there  is  the  slightest  vrobohilily  that  it 

dexterity,  and  no  one  has  plead  the  cause  of  may  be  lawful ;  and  even  when  it  has  the  ap- 

tiw  Jesuits  with  more  ingenuity,  than  the  el-  probation  of  any  single,  respectable  teacher; 

aaent  and  well-known  Jesuit  Gabriel  Dan-  because  it  may  be  suppcped  that  he  saw  rea- 

,  in  his  Entretiens  de  Cleandre  et  d*£u-  sons  for  his  opinions,  though  we  know  not 

d<ne ;  which  is  among  his  collected  Essays,  what  they  were,  and  can  see  so  many  reasons 

tome  t.,  p.  351,  dlLc,  and  was  composed,  for  a  contrary  opinion. — Schl,] 

in  answer  to  that  grc«t  man  and  powerful  (56)  [PhUosopkieal  tins  in  opposition  to 

•dversaiy  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jee-  theological,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  an 

nits,  Blaise  Paeealf  whose  Lettres  Provinci-  those  in  which  a  man  at  the  time  of  commit- 

•les  inflicted  so  great  a  wound  on  the  Jesuits,  ting  them,  has  not  Ood  and  his  law  before 

Jkauel  treats  very  acutely  on  prohabilitmj  p.  his  mind ;  and  therefore,  without  thinking 

851 ;  on  the  method  ofdireeting  the  itUeniion,  of  (}od,  transgresses  natural  or  rerealed  law. 

p.  556;  onequivocaiionMandmenialreserva^-'  These  sins,  Sie  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial; 

iimu  allowed  of  by  the  Jesuits,  p.  563 ;  on  that  is,  such  as  do  not  draw  after  them  a  lose 

ai$u  of  ignorance  and  forgetfulnesM  p.  719,  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not  deserve  etenial 

Ac.,  and  on  some  other  subjects.  If  the  cause  but  only  temporal  poniabiMBt— AdU.] 
of  the  JeeoiU  can  be  defended  and  rendered 
fhn^H*,  it  csitiiDly  ia  w  bf  this  writv. 
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with  wbom  rery  many  agree,  maiiitaiii  that  the  sacraments  produce  thflb 
salutary  effects,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  external  act  {ex  opere  operak)  as 
the  schoob  express  it ;  and  hence,  that  no  great  preparation  is  necessaiy 
to  the  profitable  reception  of  them ;  and  that  God  does  not  require  purity 
of  heart  and  a  soul  filled  with  heavenly  love,  in  such  as  would  derive  beiK 
efit  from  them ;  and  they  infer  of  course,  that  the  priests  should  at  ODOi 
absolve  such  as  confess  their  sins  to  them,  and  then  admit  then  immedi- 
alely  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  Far  different  were  the  views  of  att 
those  who  had  at  heart  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  They  though 
that  the  priests  should  long  and  carefully  try  those  that  applied  for  absolii- 
tion  and  admission  to  the  sacraments,  before  they  complied  with  their 
wished ;  because  these  divine  instituti(»is  profit  none  but  persons  that  aie 
purified,  and  filled  with  that  divine  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  And  thus 
originated  that  noted  controversy  in  the  Romish  church,  respecting  /rsu 
quenl  communion ;  which  in  the  last  century,  Anthony  Arnand  (ilmomis), 
author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  frequent  c(»nmunion  [de  la  frequente 
communion],  and  the  Jansenists,  waged  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  which  in  our 
times  has  been  renewed  by  the  French  Jesuit  Pichany  to  the  great  dissat* 
is&ction  of  the  French  bishops.(67)  For  the  Jesuits  are  very  careful  to 
urge  upon  all  who  intrust  the  guidance  of  their  minds  to  them,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a  sure  and  safe  method  of  appeasing 
Ood  and  obtaining  from  him  remission  of  their  sins.  But  for  this  conducit 
they  are  strongly  censured,  not  only  by  the  Jansenists,  but  by  many  other 
grave  and  pious  men ;  who  inculcate  that  the  sacred  supper  profits  no  one, 
unless  his  soul  is  united  to  Grod  by  £uth,  repentance,  and  love  ;  and  thus 
they  condemn  the  famous  opn8  operahtm  [or  efficacy  of  the  mere  esBienuU 
act  of  communion]. 

§  37.  There  is  debate  (VL)  respecting  the  right  method  of  Irmning 
ChrittioM.  While  those  who  are  anxious  to  advance  reUgianj  wish  to 
have  people  imbued  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  religion  firom  their  very 
childhood ;  they  who  look  rather  to  the  interests  of  the  chutrcky  recommend 
a  holy  ignorance,  and  think  a  person  knows  enouj|h,  if  he  only  knows  that 
he  ought  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  church.  The  former  think  nothing 
is  more  profitable  than  reading  the  inspired  books,  and  therefore  wish  to 
see  them  translated  into  the  popular  or  vulgar  language  :  the  latter  pro- 
hibit the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  esteem  it  pernicious,  if  published  in  any 
other  than  a  learned  language  unknown  by  the  people.  The  former  com- 
pose  various  books  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  to  dispel  errors 
from  the  minds  of  men,  they  express  and  explain  the  public  prayers  and 
the  solemn  formulas  of  religion  in  a  language  understood  by  the  conmni- 
nity,  and  they  exhort  all  to  Team  from  these  books  how  to  be  wise  and  to 
worship  God  rationally  and  properly ;  but  the  latter  are  displeased  with  all 
thiis,  for  they  are  apprehensive,  the  more  light  and  knowledge  people  Yasm 
the  less  obedience  and  submission  will  be  found  in  them.(58} 

(67)  Sm  the  Joanial  Unrrorsel,  tome  eilindt,  by  the  Jansenists,  the  DominiettB, 

ziii.,  p.  148 ;  tome  zr.,  p.  868 ;  tome  zri.,  p.  the  Jesuits,  snd  others.     Nearly  ell  thoee 

1S4,  6lc.  that  sttsek  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  and 

(86)  What  ws  hare  said  en  the  greater  other  partisans  of  the  Romsn  pontii;  aie 

eontiotersies  in  the  Ronush  chorch,  may  be  enumerated  by  the  celebrited  French  Jeooit 

iUnsCrated  and  coafirmed  from  nnndtertess  Domxmc  Cohma :  for  it  is  aacertained  tlial 

bo<^  published  in  the  last  and  the  present  he  composed  Um  book,  published  withett 

^eQumtsspociaUyi&FktaeeaiidtbeNeth-  naaupg  ths  pkes  nhsn,  ia  the  yvtr  IISI^ 
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'  §  98.  Thote  of  the  preceding  controyerties  which  we  fatire  pkeed  under 
the  third  head,  namely,  concerning  divine  grace,  the  natural  power  of  meB 
to  do  good,  original  sin,  and  predestmation,  actually  exploded  ki  tkis  [six- 
teenth] century ;  the  others  were  agitated  more  m  private,  and  did  not 
excite  public  notice  till  the  next  century.  Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  Sf 
we  consider  that  the  controversies  moved  by  lAiiher  respecting  grace  and 
£ree-will,  were  not  explicitly  decided  in  the  Romish  church,  but  were  in  a 
manner  hushed  and  concealed.  Luther* s  doctrines  indeed  were  condemn* 
ed ;  but  no  definite  and  fixed  form  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  these  subjects, 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  them.  AugU8tine*9  sentiments  were  also  ap- 
proved ;  but  wluLt  the  difference  was  between  his  sentiments  and  those  of 
Lather,  was  never  stated  and  explained.  The  commencement  of  this  sad 
controversy  may  be  traced  to  Michael  Baius,  a  doctor  in  the  university  of 
Louvain,  no  less  eminent  for  his  piety  than  for  his  learning.(69)  As  he, 
like  the  Augustinians,  could  not  endure  that  contentious  and  thorny  method 
of  teaching  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools,  and  as  he  in  follow- 
ing Augustine^  who  was  his  favourite' author,  openly  condemned  the  com- 
mon sentiments  in  the  Romish  church  respecting  man's  natural  ability  to 
do  good  and  the  merit  of  good  works,  he  fell  under  great  odium  with  some 
of  his  colleagues  and  with  the  Franciscans.  Whether  the  Jesuits  were 
among  his  first  accusers  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were  then  violently  opposed  to  those  doctrines  of  Attgttgtine,  which  Baiug 
had  made  liis  own.  Being  accused  at  Rome,  Phu  V.,  in  the  year  1567, 
in  a  special  letter,  condemned  seventy-six  propositions  extracted  from  his 
books  ;  but  in  a  very  insidious  manner  and  without  mentioning  the  nanw 
of  Baius^  for  a  recollection  of  the  evils  which,  resulted  firom  the  rash  con- 
demnation of  Luther^  was  a  dissuasive  from  all  violent  proceedings.  By 
the  instigation  of  Francis  Tolet  a  Jesuit,  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  year  1680, 
renewed  the  sentence  of  Pius  V. ;  and  Baius  subscribed  to  that  sentence, 
induced  either  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,  or  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
pontifical  rescript,  as  well  as  of  the  propositions  condemned  in  it.     But 

8vo,  under  the  title :  Bibliotheqae  Janseniste  born  at  Melin  in  the  territory  of  Aeth,  in  the 

on  Catalogue  Alphabetique  dee  principaux  year  1618,  and  educated  in  the  univenity 

lifiee  JaiMenistes  ou  auapecta  de  Jansen-  of  I^ouTain,  where  he  was  elected  in  1541 

iaaw,  avec  des  Nocet  Critiquee.     His  ex-  principal  of  a  college,  and  in  1644  lectonr 

cesaive  seal  for  the  Roman  pontifia  and  for  in  philoeophy.     In  1660  he  took  faiadoctor'a 

the  opiniooa  of  the  Jesuita,  impaired  his  degree,  and  was  appointed  piofeasor  of  the 

discretion;   yet  his  book  is  -very  service-  Scriptures.     In   1508  he  was  sent  by  the 

•bte  for  acquainting  us  with  those  contro-  king  of  Spain  to  the  council  of  Trent,  when 

versies  which  so  greatly  disturb  and  afflict  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.     Soon  after, 

the  Romish  churcn.    The  book  was  con-  charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him ; 

damned  by  the  Roman  pontiff  Benedte/  XIV.,  whieo  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  not- 

yet  it  was  repoblisbed  not  long  ago,  in  a  new  withstanding  his  patient  submission  and  si- 

(ann,  and  one  fifth  larser,  with  this  title:  lence,  and  must  nsTe  given  him  much  in- 

Dictionnaire  des  livres  Jansenistes  ou  qui  fa-  quietude.     Yet  he  retained  hia  office  tfaroogh 

Torisent  le  Jansemame ;    in  four  volumes,  life,  and  was  even  promoted,  for  he  heftame 

Antwerp,  1752, 8vo.    Undoubtedly  the  book  dean  of  St.  Peter'a  at  Louvain,  and  chan* 

M  very  useful,  for  aoouaintin^  us  with  the  cellor  of  the  university.    He  died  in  1689, 

intestme  divisions  of  tee  Remish  church,  the  aged  76.     To^f,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  enemy, 

leligioas  tenets  of  the  Jesnits,  and  the  nu-  said  of  him :  Michaele  Baio  nihil  doctiue, 

serous  hooka  published  on  the  controversies  nihil  humilius.     His  works,  chiefly  relatiog 

I  have  mentioned;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  tothe  doctrines  of  grace,  free-will,  dtc.,wefe 

loll  of  flaD  and  of  unjust  aspersions  on  many  reprinted    at    Cologne,   1694,  4no,     See 

learned  and  excellent  men.  BiofU^t  Dictionnaife  hiet.  cfit,  «it.  "*  ' 

(69)  {MkJmd  i§BayQt  Bams,  D.D.,  was  TV.] 
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others  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Augustme,  would  not  do  8O.(00) 
For  to  the  present  time  great  numbers  in  the  Romish  community,  in  par« 
ticular  the  /ansenistSy  strenuously  maintain  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treatedf 
and  that  the  decrees  of  both  Pius  and  Gregory  are  destitute  of  aU  author- 
ity^  and  were  neveir  received  by  the  church.(61) 

§  39.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  in  regard  to 
grace,  were  as  much  esteemed  and  defended  in  the  low  countries,  and  es- 
pecially 12.  the  universities  of  Lou  vain  and  Douay,  after  this  controversy 
with  Baius  as  they  were  before.  This  appeared  at  once,  when  the  two  Jes- 
uits, Leonard  Less  and  Hamel  at  Louvain,  were  found  teaching  differently 
from  Augustine  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  the  theologians  cf 
Louvain  and  of  Douay,  forthwith,  publicly  disapproved  their  sentiments, 
the  former  in  1587  and  the  latter  in  1588.  And  as  the  Belgian  bishops 
were  about  to  follow  their  example,  and  consulted  about  calling  bouncik  on 
the  subject,  the  pontiff  Sixtus  V.  interposed,  asserting  that  the  cognizance 
of  religious  controversies  belonged  exclusively  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Chriti 
resident  at  Rome.  Yet  this  crafty  and  sagacious  pontiff  prudently  decli- 
ned exercising  the  prerogative  which  he  claimed,  lest  he  should  provoke  a 
worse  controversy.  Hence  his  legate  in  the  year  1588,  terminated  the 
disputes  at  Louvain  by  allowing  each  party  to  retain  its  own  opinions,  bat 
absolutely  prohibited  all  discussion  respecting  them  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  And  the  Romish  church  would  have  been  more  tranquil  at  the 
present  day,  if  the  succeeding  pontifis  had  imitated  this  prudence  of  Siatus 
in  silencing  all  discussion  of  the  subjects,  and  had  not  assumed  the  office  of 
judges  in  this  dubious  controversy.  (62) 

§  40.  The  Romish  community  had  scarcely  tasted  of  this  repose,  when 
new  and  for  more  terrible  commotions  of  a  similar  nature  broke  out. 
Lewis  Molina^{6S)  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  taught  in  the  Portuguese  univer- 
sity of  Evora,  in  a  book  which  he  published  in  1588  on  the  luiion  of  grace 
and  free-will,(64)  endeavoured  to  clear  up  in  a  new  manner  the  difficulties 
in  the  doctrines  concerning  grace,  preaestination,  and  free-will,  and  in 
some  sort  to  reconcile  the  discrepant  sentiments  of  Augustine^  ThomoM 

(60)  Here  should  be  consulted  especially,  PEglise,  tome  i.,  p.  104.  Jean  U  CUrc, 
tbe  Bftiaoa  sen  scripts  qu»  controversias  Memoires  pour  senrir  a  I'Histoin  des  eoi>- 
apectant  occasione  sententiarum  Baii  ezor-  troverses  dsns  PEglise  Romaine,  sur  U  pie- 
tas ;  subjoined  to  the  works  of  Baius,  as  a  destination  et  sur  la  crace ;  dans  la  BibK- 
second  part  of  them,  in  the  edition  of  Co-  otheque  Universelle  etlIistorique,toiiieziv^ 
k)|pe,  1696,  4to.     Add  also  Peter  Bayle,  p.  211,  dtc. 

Dictionnaire,  [art.  JSotuf],  tome  i.,  p.  467.        (63)  From  him  the  name  of  MoHmsta 

IiOu»  j5//.  iltt  Ptn,  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  quite   to  our  times,  has  been  given  to  dl 

Ecdesiastiqoes,  tome  zvi.,  p.  144,  d:c.  His-  such  as  seem  inclined  to  sentiments  opposed 

toire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  iii.,  to  those  of  Augustine,  respecting  grace  and 

p.  161,  dec.  free-will  in  man.    Many  however,  unjustlf 

(61 )  To  demonstrate  this,  is  the  professed  besr  this  name,  as  they  differ  much  from  tht 
object  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Dis-  opinions  of  Molina, 

sertation  sur  les  BuUes  contre  Baius,  ou  Ton  (64)  The  true  title  of  this  celebrated  book 

montre  qu*eUes  ne   sont  pas  re9ues  par  is,  Laberi  arbitrii  concordia  cum  gratis  donis, 

TEglise,  Utrecht,  1737,  2  vols.  8vo.  divina  prsscientis,  providentia,  predestina- 

(62)  See  the  Apologie  Historique  des  tione  et  reprobatione ;  auctore  Im.  MoUna, 
deux  censures  de  Louvain  et  de  Douay,  par  It  was  fint  printed  at  Lisbon,  1588,  fol. 
Mr.  Gery,  1688,  8vo.  That  the  celebrated  Then,  with  enlargement,  Antwerp,  ISM^ 
Faachantu  QueJnuUius  {Pasquier  Quemel)  4to,  and  at  Lyons,  Venice,  and  elsewhcnre. 
was  the  author  of  this  book,  hss  been  shown  The  third  edition,  fiuther  enlaigedy  wts 
by  the  author  of  the  Catechisms  Historique  printed  at  Antwexp,  1609,  4to. 

et  Dogmatiqae  sur  les  contestationf  ds 
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r,  the  Semipelagians,  and  others.  (65)  The  attempt  of  this  subtle 
author,  gave  so  much  ofience  to  the  Dominic€uis  who  followed  implicitly 
the  teachings  of  St.  Thomas,  that  they  roused  up  all  Spain,  in  which  their 
influence  was  exceedingly  great,  and  charged  the  Jesuits  with  a  design  to 
recall  and  give  currency  to  the  Pelagian  errors.  As  a  general  tempest 
was  evidently  gathering,  the  pontiff  Clement  VIII.,  in  the  year  1694,  en- 
joined silence  on  both  the  contending  parties,  and  promised  that  after  ez« 
amining  carefully  the  whole  subject,  he  would  judge  and  decide  the  contro* 
versy. 

Jf  41.  The  pontiff  doubtless  expected,  that  the  evil  would  yield  to  these 
der  remedies,  and  that  time  would  calm  the  feelings  of  the  excited  par- 
ties. But  his  hopes  were  entirely  disappointed.  The  exasperated  Domin- 
icans, who  had  long  indulged  great  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  did  not  cease  to 
harass  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  and  the  pontiff,  Clement  VIII.,  imtil 
the  latter,  wearied  with  their  importunate  clamours,  assembled  a  sort  of 
council  at  Rome,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute.  Thus  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1598,  commenced  those  celebrated  consultations  on  the 
contests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  which  from  the  principal 
topic  of  controversy,  were  called  Congregations  on  the  Aids,  that  is,  of 
grace  (Congregationes  de  Auxiliis,  i.  e.,  gratiee).  The  president  of  them 
was  Letois  Madrusius  [Madrucd],  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  court  and 
bishop  of  Trent ;  with  whom  there  were  ten  assessors  or  judges,  namely, 
three  bishops  and  seven  theologians  of  different  fraternities.  These  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  this  century  in  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  par- 
ties.(66)    The  Dominicans  most  strenuously  defended  the  opinion  of  their 

(66)  [The  first  congregation  at  Rome  for  tWes  will  be  present  to  their  minds,  and 
examining  the  sentiments  in  Mound's  book,  thus  foreseeing  and  knowing  how  they  will 
in  their  third  session  Jan.  16,  1598,  thus    act.    This  is  God's  «ci«nlta  tn^tfio,  on  which 


the  fundamental  principles  of  his  work,  he  founds  his  decrees  of  election  and  xep- 
(I.)  A  reason  or  ground  of  God's  j^edestinor  robation.  >— <  I V. )  Predestination  may  he  eon- 
iUm,  is  to  be  found  in  num's  right  use  of  sidertd  as  either  general,  (relating  to  whole 
kisfree'Will.  (II.)  That  the  ouack  tohich  classes  of  ipetBonB),  or  particular,  (relating 
€hti  bestows  to  enahU  men  to  persevere  in  to  individual  persons).  In  general  predeS' 
reUgion,  may  become  the  otrr  of  perseve-  tinatian,  there  is  no  reason  or  ground  of  it 
ranee,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  foreseen  as  beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  Goo,  or 
consenting  and  co-operating  with  the  divine  none  on  the  part  of  the  persons  predesti' 
assistance  offered  them,  which  is  a  thing  noted ;  but  in  partteular  predestination  (or 
within  their  power.  ^III.)  There  is  a  me-  that  of  indiTiduals),  there  is  a  cause  or 
Hate  prescience,  whach  is  neither  the  free  groundof  it  in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  fireo^ 
nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  will.  F^m  this  statement  of  the  fnnda- 
which  he  knows  future  contingent  events,  mental  errors  of  MoUna,  it  would  appear 
before  he  forms  nis  decree.  {Molina  divi-  that  he  embraced  substantially  the  leading 
dad  Clod's  knowledge  into  natural,  free,  and  principles  of  the  Semipelafiana  and  of  Um 
mediate,  according  to  the  objects  of  it  Remonstrants  at  Dort.  His  scientia  media 
What  he  himself  effects  or  brings  to  pass,  was  a  new  name  for  a  thing  well  known  be- 
by  his  own  immediate  power  or  by  means  fore.  See  Flewnfs  Histoire  EcclesiasUqiie, 
of  second  causes,  he  knows  naturaUy,  or  Continue  livr.  clzxziii.,  ^  5,  toI.  tii.,  p. 
has  natural  knowledge  of;  what  depends  on  S73,  ed.  Auesb.,  and  SekroeekSCs  Kixchen- 
Att  own  free-will  or  what  he  himsdf  shaU  ffescfa.  seit  oer  Reform.,  toL  ir.,  p.  S96, 
fiedy  choose  or  purpose,  he  has  a  free  dec. — TV.] 

knowledge  of :  but  what  depends  on  the  vol-  (66)  The  hsstory  of  these  0>nffreffatioM 

mitary  actions  of  his  creatures,  that  is,  fa-  has  been  repeatedly  written,  both  [^Jesuits 

tore  contingencies,   he  does  not  know  in  and  by  Dominicans  and  Jansenists.    Among 

either  of  tiw  ^>ove  ways,  but  only  mediaie-  the   I)ominicans,    Jac.    Hyacinth  Serris, 

ht  by  knowing  all  the  circumstances  in  which  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Augustumo 

tbete  free  agentt  will  be  placed,  what  mo-  U  BUmc^  piMiibed  kie  Hiitefi»  CMgNg». 
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Thrnnoif  as  being  the  only  true  q>iDion,  The  Jesuita,  althojoi^ihej  refh- 
■ed  to  adopt  the  fenliio^Qts  of  MoUna  as  their  own,  yet  felt  that  the  repu* 
tation  and  the  honour  of  their  order  required,  that  MoHna  abould  be  pro. 
nounced  free  from  any  gross  error  and  untainted  with  Pelagionism.  Por 
it  is  common  with  all  the  monastic  orders,  to  regard  any  disgrace  which 
threatens  or  befalls  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  as  bringing  a  Btigma  upon 
the  whole  opier ;  and  they  will  therefiure  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to 
screen  him  from  it^ 

§  42.  Of  the  multitude  of  vain  and  useless  ceremonies  with  which  the 
Romish  public  worship  abounded,  the  wisdom  of  the  ponti&  would  fufer 
no  diminution,  notwithstanding  the  best  men  wished  to  see  the  priiidtive 
simplicity  of  the  church  restored.  On  the  other  regulations  and  customs 
of  the  people  and  the  priests,  some  of  which  were  superstitious  and  others 
absurd,  the  bishops  assembled  at  Trent,  seem  to  have  wished  to  impose  soms 
restrictions  ;  but  the  state  of  things,  or  rather  I  might  say,  either  the  poUcy 
or  the  negligence  of  the  Romish  court  and  clergy,  opposed  their  designs. 
Hence  in  those  countries  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  hereticsy 
as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  such  a  mass  of  corrupt  superstitions  and 
customs  and  of  silly  regulations  obscures  the  few  and  feeble  rays  of  Chris* 
tian  truth  yet  remaining,  that  those  who  pass  into  them  from  the  more  im. 
proved  countries  feel  as  if  they  had  got  into  midnight  darkness.(67)  Nor 
are  the  other  countries,  which  from  the  proximity  of  the  heretics  or  their 
own  good  sense  are  somewhat  more  enlightened,  free  from  a  considerable 
share  of  corruptions  and  follies.  If  to  Qiese  things,  we  add  the  pious  or 
rather  the  impious  frauds,  by  which  the  people  in  many  places  are  deluded 
with  impunity,  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  devout 
&rces  that  are  acted,  and  the  insipidity  and  the  puerilities  of  their  public 
discourses,  we  must  be  sensible,  that  it  is  sheer  impudence  to  a£5urm  that 
the  Romish  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  have  been  altogether  cor* 
rected  and  reformed,  since  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

tioDum  de  auziliifl  gratis  dmns ;  Louvain,  Histoire  des  coDgregatioM  de  anziliit,  fat 

1700,  fol.    In  reply  to  him,  the  Jeauit  I4-  un  Docteur  de  la  Facuitd  4f  Theolom  ds 

vinug  de  Meyers   aesuming  the  name   of  Paris ;  Loavain,  1703,  8to.    But  thia,  be- 

Theodorui  Elutherius,  publiahed  his  His-  ing  written  by  a  Jansenist  and  a  bitter  eo- 

toria  controTersiarum  de  divine  eratis  aux-  emy  of  the  Jesuits,  states  every  Uiii^  just 

iliis ;  Antwerp,  1705,  fol.    The  Dominicans  as  the  Dominicans  would  wish  to  have  it 

also  published  the  work  of  Thomas  it  Li-  stated.    [Two  of  the  continuatois  of  Flea- 

fliM,  (a  subtle  theologian  of  their  order,  who  ry's  Ecclesiastical  History,  namely,  Jokm 

defended  in  these  Congregations  the  reputa^  Claude  Faber  (a  father  of  the  oiatory)  and 

lion  of  St.  Thomas  {Aqumas]  against  the  R.  P.  AUxanier  (a  barefoot  CaznMUte) 

Jesuits),  entitled :  Acta  congregationum  et  haTe  bUo  given  a  tolerablr  foU,  and  aspe- 

disputationum,  qu«  coram  Clemente  VIII.  rently  a  candid  account  ot  the  proeeednfi 

et  Paulo  V.  de  anziliis  divinse  gratis  aunt  in  these  con^gations. — TV.] 

celebrate  ;  Louvain,  1703,  fol.  From  these  (67)  The  French  who  travel  in  Italy,  often 

historians,  a  man  who  possesses  the  power  laojKh  heartily  at  the  monstioos  superstitioB 

of  dirination  may  perhaps  learn  the  facts  of  Sue  Italians.    And  on  the  other  oand,  the 

that  occurred.   For  here  are  arrayed,  records  Italians  look  upon  the  French  that  come 

•gainst  records,  testimonies  againat  testi-  among  them  as  destitute  of  all  religion.   This 

monies,  narrations  against  narrations.    It  is  may  be  clearly  perceired,  amoi^  others,  60s 

therefore  still  uncertain  whether  the  Romish  the  French  Dominican  Jokm  Bapl,  LohatM 

court  favoured  BMwt  the  Jesuits,  orthoDo*  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy;  who  ne^ecti 

minicans;  nor  is  it  more  clear,  which  of  them  no  opportunity  of  aatirizing  the  religion  of  the 

pMMt  wiMJy  and  successfully  mana^  their  Spamaids  and  Italians,  nor  does  ks  conceel 

cause.    Tbezeis  also  a  French  hwtoMry  of  the  fact  that  he  and  hM  countrymen  wen  coa- 

thiee  cengiep^inps,  written  with  ebitity;  aitefd  by  then »i ffry 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HI8T0E7  OF  THB  6RBEX  AND  ORIBHTAL  CHTTBCH. 

i  1.  fiiTifion  of  the  Oriental  Church.---^  2.  The  proper  Greek  Church.-—^  3, 4.  Is  ehief* 
It  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  divided  into  four  Provinces. — ^  5.  The 
Pttrittth.-^  6.  The  Religion  of  the  Greeks. — ^  7.  Thej  were  in  vain  solicited  to  unite 
widi  the  Ph>testant8. — ^  8.  Their  wretched  State. — 4  9<  The  independent  Greek  Church: 
tbafcof  Russia. — ^  10.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians. — ^  11.  The  Oriental  Churches 
not  connected  either  with  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Church.  The  Jacobitest — ^  12.  The 
Copts  and  Abrssinians. — ^  13.  Doctrines  and  Rites  of  the  Monophysites. — ^  14.  The 
Armenians. — }  15.  The  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans. — ^,  16.  Their  Patriarchs. — ^  17. 
Remains  of  the  Aneient  Sects.  The  Sabians. — ^  18.  The  Jasidians. — ^  19.  The  Do- 
mi  or  Dniii — ^  20.  The  Greeks  who  bare  rsTolted  to  the  Romans. — ^  21.  Vain  At- 
temnt  to  unite  the  Russian  Church  with  the  Roman. — 4J^2.  Romish  Christians  among 
the  Monophysites,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians. — ^  23.  The  Romish  Missionaries  effect 
little  among  them. — ^  24.  The  Maronites. 

§  1.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Orienkd  chwrchy  is  dispersed  over 
Burope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  may  be  distributed  into  three  parts:  (I.) 
That  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Grreek  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  refuses  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  (11.)  That  which  diners 
in  opinions  and  in  customs,  both  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  patriarchs, 
and  has  its  own  peculiar  patriarchs :  (III.)  That  which  is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontifT. 

§  2.  The  church  wnich  is  in  communion  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch,  is  properly  called  the  Chreek  church ;  though  it  calls  itself  the 
Oriental  church.  It  is  moreover  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which 
bows  to  the  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,  while  the  oUier  though  it  is  in  communion  with  him,  yet  will  not 
admit  his  legates  nor  obey  his  decrees  and  commands,  but  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  has  its  own  rulers  who  are  subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdiction. 

6  8.  The  church  of  which  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  is  the  head, 
is  divided,  as  it  was  anciently,  into  four  neat  provinces,  those  of  Ccnitanm 
imopU^  AkxandriOf  Antioch^  and  JerusMem ;  over  each  of  which  is  a  pre- 
late of  the  first  rank  called  a  pairiarehj  whom  all  the  inferior  bishops  as 
well  as  the  monks,  honour  as  a  father.  Yet  the  chief  of  all  the  patriarchs 
and  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  by  whom  the  other  patriarchs  at  the  present  day,  though  still  elect- 
ed, are  designated  or  nominated  for  election,  and  approved ;  nor  dare  they 
project  or  attempt  any  thing  of  great  importance,  without  his  sanction  and 
permission.  These  well-disposed  men  however,  though  bearing  the  splen-  • 
did  title  of  pabriarchsj  are  not  able  to  attempt  any  tmng  great,  as  things 
are  now  situated,  on  account  of  the  feeUe  state  and  the  slender  revenues 
of  the  churches  they  gorern. 

§  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  extends  widely 
over  European  and  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Grecian  islands,  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia,  and  many  other  provinces  in  Asia  and  Europe  now  subject  to  the 
Turks.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  present,  generally  resides  at 
Cairo  or  Misra,  and  goi^ms  the  Christian  cborch  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ldbyat 

Vol.  m.— P 
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and  a  part  of  Arabia.(l)  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  for  the  most 
part  at  Damascus,  and  governs  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  other  prov- 
inces. (2)  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  styles  himself  patriarch  of  rales- 
tine,  Syria,  Arabia,  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  Mount 
Sion.(d)  But  these  three  patriarchs  have  very  slender  and  poor  dominions. 
For  the  Monophysites  have  long  occupied  the  sees  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch, and  have  left  very  few  members  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  have  dominion.  And  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  Chris- 
tians of  every  sect  and  doctrine,  who  have  their  respective  prelates  and 
priests ;  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  patriarch  there,  is  confined 
within  moderate  limits. 

§  5.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  belongs  at 
this  day  to  the  twelve  bishops  nearest  to  that  city ;  the  right  of  approving 
the  election,  and  of  imparting  to  the  prelate  authority  to  use  his  powers,  be- 
longs to  the  Turkish  emperor.(4)  But  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  ministers  who  under  the  emperor  manage  their  pub- 
lic affairs,  if  they  do  not  entirely  subvert,  greatly  impair  the  effects  of  these 
regulations.  For  the  lust  of  pre-eminence  leads  many  of  the  bishops,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  that  patriarchal  dignity  by  bribery,  which  they  could 
never  attain  by  the  suffrages  of  their  brethren.  Thus,  not  unfrequently, 
men  regularly  elevated  to  the  office,  are  deprived  of  it ;  and  by  the  emper- 
or's viziers,  that  candidate  is  generally  esteemed  most  worthy  of  the  office* 
who  exceeds  his  competitors  in  the  magnitude  of  his  presents.    Yet  of 

(1)  Of  the  patriarchate  and  the  patriarchs  For  this  last  also  claims  to  be  the  true  and 
of  Alexandria,  the  Jesuit  Jo.  Bapt.  Sollerius  legitimate  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the 
treats  professedly  in  his  Commentarius  de  Roman  pontiff  addresses  him  with  this  title. 
Patriarchis  Alexandrinis ;  prefixed  to  the  And  yet  the  Roman  pontiff  creates  a  sort  of 
fifth  Tol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Junii ;  patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Rome ;  so  that  the  sm 
and  Mich.  Leauien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  of  Antioch  has  at  this  day  four  prelates,  om 
ii.,  p.  3S9,  OLC.  Respecting  their  office,  Greek,  two  Syrian,  and  one  Latm  or  Romaa 
authority,  and  election,  see  Euseb.  Renaw'  in  partibus  as  the  term  at  Rome  is.  [Thb 
dotf  Diss,  de  Patriarcha  Alexandrino ;  in  the  phrase  is  elliptical ;  entire,  it  is,  in  partihut 
1st  Tol.  of  his  LiturgiflB  Orientales,  p.  865.  infidelium.  Patriarchs,  archbishops,  vuk 
The  Greek  patriarch  [of  Alexandria]  at  the  bishops  in  partibus  infiddivunj  are  such  as 
present  day,  has  no  bishops  subject  to  him,  are  created  for  places  that  are  at  present 
Dot  only  chorepiscopi.  All  the  bishops  are  under  the  power  of  unbelievers. — iScm.] 
obedient  to  the  Monophysite  patriarch,  who  (3)  See  Blasius  TertiuSf  Siria  sacra,  ]Sb. 
is  the  real  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  ii.,  p.  165.     There  is  also  a  tract  of  Dmmd 

(2)  Concerning  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  Papebroek,  de  Patriarchis  Hierosolymatinia^ 
the  Jesuits  have  inserted  a  particular  treatise  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Maii.  Add  Mich.  Lequicn,  Oriens  Christia- 
Jalii;  which  however  is  considerably  de-  nus,  tom.  iii.,  p.  102,  &c.  [It  is  well  known, 
fective.  On  the  territory  of  this  patriarch  from  other  accounts,  that  these  patriarehi 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  him,  see  contend  with  each  other  about  the  limits  ef 
Mich.  Leqvieny  Oriens  Clmstianus,  tom.  their  respective  dominions.  Hence  it  shonUi 
ii.,  p.  670,  dtc.,  and  Blatiut  Tertiut,  Siria  not  be  regarded  as  an  historical  contradiction, 
•acra  o  Descrittione  Historico-Geoerafica  that  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  should  ish 
delle  due  Chiese  Patriarcafi,  Antiochia  et  elude  Syria  in  his  title^  while  that  province 
Gemsalemme ;  Rome,  1695,  fol.  There  stands  under  the  authority  of  the  patriuch 
are  three  prelates  in  Syria,  who  claim  the  of  Antioch. — Schl.  This' is  a  sufficient  an* 
title  and  the  rai^  of  patriarchs  of  Antioch.  swer  to  Dr,  Maelaih'M  criticism  on  this  pts- 
The  first  is  of  the  Greeks  or  Melchiteit  (for  sage  of  Mosheim. — Tr.} 

thus  those  Syrian  Christians  are  called,  who  (4)  See  Jac.  EUner*»  Beschreibung  der 

follow  the  institutions  and  the  religion  of  the  Griechischen  Christen  in  der  Tiirckey.  chap. 

Greeks);  the  second  is  of  the  Syrian  M(h  iii.,  sec.  vi.,  p.  54»  dec.     Lequienj  Orient 

noph^fgiUi;  the  third  is  of  the  Mtronites.  ChristiaDtu,  torn,  i.,  p.  145,  dtc. 
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tate  things  are  said  to  be  changing  for  the  better,  and  the  patriarchs  are 
represented  as  living  more  securely  than  formerly  ;  since  &e  manners  of 
the  Turks  have  gradually  assumed  a  milder  tone.  Moreover  this  patriarch 
possesses  great  authority  among  a  people  oppressed,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  extreme  ignorance,  sunk  in  superstition.  For  he  not  only  sum. 
mons  councils,  and  by  them  regulates  and  decides  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  and 
controversies,  but  by  permission  of  the  emperor  he  holds  courts,  and  tries 
civil  causes.  His  power  is  maintained  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  en^ 
peror,  and  partly  by  his  prerogative  of  excluding  the  contumacious  from 
the-communion ;  which  is  a  punishment  immensely  dreaded  by  the  Greeks. 
His  support  is  derived  principally  from  contributions  imposed  on  the  church^ 
es  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  which  are  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  for  them.(5) 
§  6.  The  Greeks  acknowledge  as  the  basis  of  their  religion,  the  holy 
scriptures,  together  with  the  six  first  general  or  oecumenical  councils^ 
Yet  it  is  a  received  principle,  established  by  long  usage,  that  no  private 
person  may  presume  to  expound  and  interpret  those  sources  of  knowledge 
for  himself,  but  all  must  regard  as  divine  and  unalterable,  whatever  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  assistants  sanction.  The  substance  of  the  reli^on  profess- 
ed by  the  modem  Greeks,  is  contained  in  Tke  Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental  church ;  which  was  first  composed  by  Pe- 
ter  MogUaus  bishop  of  Kiow,  in  a  council  held  at  Kiow ;  and  was  after- 
wards translated  from  Russian  into  Greek,  and  then  publicly  approved  and 
adopted  by  Parthenius  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  by  all  the  pa- 
triarchs,  in  the  year  1643 :  and  subsequently,  Panagiota^  an  opulent  man 
and  interpreter  to  the  emneror  of  Turkey,  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  his  own 
expense,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  long  recommendation  by  NeeiariuM 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  Greeks. (6) 
From  this  book  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Greeks  differ  as  much  from  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Roman  pontiff  whose  tenets  they  oflen  reject  and  condemn, 
as  from  other  Christians ;  so  that  those  are  greatly  deceived,  who  think 

(5)  WiUiam  Cuper  a  Jesnit,  not  long  since  author.  But  this  is  refuted  by  Nectarius 
composed  Histoha  Patriarcharum  Constan-  himself,  in  bis  epistle  subjoined  to  the  preface, 
tinopolitanonim,  which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Equally  false  is  the  statement,  both  on  the 
Sancior.  mensis  Augusti,  torn,  i.,  p.  1>357.  title-page  and  in  the  preface,  that  the  book 
Mieh.  Lequien  also,  in  the  whole  first  volume  was  now  printed  for  ttie  first  time.  For  it 
of  his  Oriens  Christianns,  treats  very  fully  of  had  been  previously  printed  in  Holland,  in 
the  patriarchate  and  the  patriarchs  of  Con-  the  vmt  1662,  at  the  expense  ofPanagioU. 
•tmtinople ;  and  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  786,  dec.,  he  A  German  translation  of  it,  was  pubu^iad 
mvet  an  account  of  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  by  Jo.  Leonh.  Fruch^  Frankf.  ana  Leipsie, 
Constantinople.  [In  the  Turco-Grccia  of  1727,  4to.  Jo.  Christ.  Kocher  treaU  di- 
Jfcftm  Cnutuj,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  &c.,  there  rectlyand  learnedly  of  this  Confession,  in  his 
is  a  histoiy  of  the  Constantinopolilan  pa-  Biblioth.  Theologis  Symbol,  p.  45,  dec.,  and 
triarchs,  from  the  year  1454  to  1578,  written  also  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  of  the 
in  modem  Greek  by  Manvel  Malaxi^  with  other  Uonfessions  of  the  Greeks,  ibid.,  p.  68. 
ft  translation  and  notes  by  Crutius. — Schl,  A  new  edition  of  the  Orihoiox  Ccnfessum, 
**  See  also  a  brief  account  of  the  power  and  vrith  its  history  prefixed,  was  published  by 
levennes  of  the  present  patriarch,  and  of  the  Chas.  Gottl.  Hoffmann^  primary  professor  of 
names  of  the  several  sees  under  his  spiritual  theology  at  Wittemberg,  Breslaw,  1751, 8vo. 

Srisdiction,  in  Smithy  de  Ecclesisi  Grsca  Of  Pano^'ioto,  to  whom  this  confession  is  in- 

odiemo  Sutu,  p.  48-59." — Mad.}  debted  for  much  of  iu  credit,  and  who  was 

(6)  Lawrence  Nnrmann  caused  this  con-  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  great  benefactor  to 
IcMion,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transla-  the  Greeks,  Cantimir  treats  largely,  in  his 
tkm,  to  be  printed  at  Leipsie,  1695, 8vo.  In  Histoire  de  rEmpire  Ottonunn,  tome  iii.,  p. 
the  preface,  N^dernu  is  teprestnted  as  i^  149,  dec 
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there  are  only  slight  impediments  to  a  union  of  the  Greeks  with  either  the 
Romish  or  other  Chri8tiaD8.(7) 

^  7.  This  the  Catholics  have  often  found  to  he  fact ;  and  the  Lutherans 
also  found  it  so,  in  this  century,  when  they  invited  the  Greeks  to  a  reli- 
gious union  with  them.  First,  PMUp  Melancthon  sent  a  copy  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession  in  a  Greek  translation  by  Paul  DolsduSf  accompanied 
with  a  letter  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch ;  hoping  that  the  naked 
and  simple  truth  would  find  access  to  his  heart.  But  he  did  not  even  ob- 
tain an  answer.(8)  After  this,  between  the  years  1576  and  1581,  the  di^ 
vines  of  Tubingen  laboured  to  make  impressions  on  the  Greek  patriarch 
Jeremiah  II.,  both  by  letters  and  by  sending  him  a  second  copy  of  the 
Augsburg  confession,  together  with  Jac,  Heerhrand^s  Compendium  of  the- 
ology translated  from  Latin  into  Greek  by  Martin  Crtuius,  This  attempt 
drew  from  Jeremiah  some  letters,  written  indeed  in  a  kind  and  gentleman- 
ly style,  yet  of  such  a  tenour  as  clearly  indicated,  that  to  induce  the  Gredu 
to  abandon  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their  ancestors  would  be  a  veiy 
difficult  thing,  and  could  not  be  effected  by  human  efforts,  in  the  present 
state  of  that  people.(9) 

§  8.  Ever  since  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  fell  under  the  hard 
bondage  of  the  Turks,  nearly  all  learning  human  and  divine,  has  become 
extinct  among  them.  They  are  destitute  of  schools,  and  of  all  the  means 
by  which  their  minds  might  be  improved  and  enlightened  with  scientific 

(7)  A  iiill  and  ftceniate  cataloffue  of  the  p.  517,  &c.,  and  othera.  Enam,  m  SckelHr&U, 
writera  from  whom  may  be  derived  a  knowl-  Acta  eccles.  Orientalia  contia  Lotberi  Iwnrs- 
edge  both  of  the  atate  and  the  doctrines  of  sin ;  Rome,  1739,  fol.  Jo.  Lamy  alao,  baa 
the  Greek  church,  is  ffiven  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fa-  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  whue  treating 
IriciuSt  Bibliotheca  Grasca,  vol.  z.,  p.  441,  of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremmk  11.  in  ba 
&G.  [To  this  liat,  may  now  be  added  arch-  Delicis  Eruditonim,  torn,  viil,  p.  I7S,  Ae. 
bishop  PUUon^s  Orthodox  Doctrine,  or  Sum-  [This  correspondence  with  the  patriarch  was 
aaiy  of  Christian  divinitT ;  in.  The  present  much  facilitated  by  Stephen  Gerlaeh,  chq>- 
•tate  of  the  Greek  church,  by  Rob.  Pinker-  lain  to  David  Ungnad  tne  imperial  German 
ton.  New- York,  1815,  12mo,  p.  29,  6lc. —  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Ita  com- 
7V.]  mencement  howerer  was  not  in  1676,  bot 

(8)  See  Leo  AlUUiu9,  de  perpetua  con-  two  yeara  earlier.  Indeed  aomt  private  lal- 
aensione  ecclesiss  Orient,  et  Occident.,  Ub.  ters  were  sent  aa  early  as  the  year  1573 ;  for 
iii.,  cap.  yiii.,  ^  ii.,p.  1006,  dec.  [The  pa-  in  that  year,  Crusiue  wrote  to  Jeremiah  bj 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  Joeeph,  sent  a  GerUck,  who  also  carried  a  letter  of  intro- 
deacon  of  his  church  named  Demetrius  to  duction  to  the  patriarch,  dated  April,  1578. 
Wittemberg,  to  procure  correct  infoimation  The  public  or  official  correapondence  waa 
respecting  the  reformation  of  which  he  had  commenced  by  Jar.  Andreas,  chancellor  af 
heard  reports.  I>eme^rttc«,  after  a  half  year's  the  univeraity  of  Tubingen,  in  a  letter  to 
reaidence  at  Wittemberg,  returned  to  Con-  the  patriarch,  dated  Sept.  15tb,  1574. — -Hie 
atantinople  in  the  year  1559 ;  and  by  him  it  patriarch  expressly  declared  his  agreement 
waa^  that  Melanelhon  sent  the  confession  and  with  many  articles  in  the  Augabuig  Con- 
letter  to  the  patriarch.  The  letter  may  be  feasion  ;  but  he  also  declared  his  diaaent 
••en  in  Hottmger*s  Historia  Eccles.  [rars  from  many  others ;  for  example,  in  rmid 
T.  seu]  saecul.  xvi.,  sec.  ii.,  p.  51,  and  in  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fiom 
Martin  Cmsius,  Turco-Grscia,  p.  557.  the  Son,  juatiiication,  the  worship  of  images, 
See  alao  Salig^s  Gesch.  der  Augsb.  Confess.,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  die,  and  be 
vol.  i.,  p.  731,  723. — Schl.]  broke  off  the  correspondence,  when  the  di- 

(9)  All  the  Acts  and  papers  relating  to  this  Tines  of  Tubingen  began  to  adduce  acripta- 
celebrated  correspondence,  were  published  in  ral  proofs  respecting  the  disputed  articlea. 
one  vol.  fol.,  Wittemb.,  1584.  See  Christ.  See  SehlegeVs  note  here ;  and  SckroeclcM^s 
Maith.  Pfiiff*s  Tract,  de  Actis  et  Scriptis  Kirehengeschiehte  aeit  der  Reform*  vd.  v^ 
pmbUcia  ecclesin  Wittembers.,  p.  50,  &c.  p.  386,  oic.— -TV.] 

Jo.  M,  Ftibricius,  Bibliotb.  Grace,  vol.  x*t 
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and  religious  knowledge.  That  moderate  degree  of  learning  which  some 
of  their  teachers  possess,  is  either  brought  home  with  them  from  Sicily 
and  Italy,  to  which  they  frequently  resort  and  where  some  love  of  learning 
still  exists,  or  it  is  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the 
Summa  theologis  of  St.  Thomas  [Aquino*]  which  they  have  in  a  Greek 
translation.(lO)  Hence,  not  only  the  people  but  also  those  called  their 
watchmen,  for  the  most  part,  lead  licentious  and  irreligious  lives;  and 
what  is  much  to  be  deplored,  they  increase  their  wretchedness  by  their 
own  contentions  and  quarrels.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  religion  consists 
in  ceremonies,  which  are  in  genered  useless  and  irrational.  Yet  in  guard- 
ing and  maintaining  these  they  are  far  more  zealous,  than  in  defending  the 
doctrines  which  they  profess.  Their  condition  however  would  be  still  more 
wretched,  if  individuals  of  their  nation,  who  are  employed  in  the  emperor's 
court  either  as  interpreters  or  as  physicians,  did  not  check  their  contentions 
and  still  the  impending  storms  by  their  wealth  and  their  influence. 

§  9.  The  Russians,  the  Georgians  or  Iberians,  and  the  Colchians  or 
MmgreUanSf  all  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Greeks,  yet  are 
independent,  or  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Russians  indeed  formerly  received  their  chief  prelate  at  the 
hand  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.  But  towards  the  close  of  this 
century,  when  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Jeremiah  II.  made  a  journey 
to  Muscovy,  in  order  there  to  raise  money  with  which  he  might  drive 
Metrophanes  his  rival  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  the  Muscovite  monks^ 
by  direction  undoubtedly  of  the  grand-duke  Theodore  son  of  John  BasiUdes, 
beset  him  with  entreaties  and  menaces  to  place  over  the  whole  Russian 
nation  a  patriarch,  who  should  be  independent  or  ivTOKi<l>aXog  as  the 
Greeks  express  it.  Jeremiah  was  obliged  to  consent ;  and  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  he  proclaimed  Job,  the  archbishop 
of  Rostow,  first  patriarch  of  the  Russians ;  yet  under  these  conditions,  that 
In  future  every  new  patriarch  should  apply  to  the  patriarch  of  Constant!* 
nople  for  his  consent  and  suffrage,  and  at  stated  periods  should  pay  to  him 
Aye  hundred  Russian  ducats.     The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Moscow, 

(10)  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  European  arts  and  aciencet.    Tbeae  things  are  vn- 

Christiani,  both  Catholics  and  others,  respect-  dooMedly  true  ;  but  they  only  show,  that  is 

itg  the  knowledffe  and  learning  of  the  mod-  this  Teiy  widely-eztended  natkm,  nd  wliiek 

em  Greeks ;  and  they  support  their  opinion,  embraces  many  ancient,  noble,  aiid  omdent 

by  the  eridence  of  numerous  facts  ana  testi-  families,  ^ere  is  not  an  entire  destitanoa  of 

moniee.     But  a  number  of  the  Greeks,  most  literary  and  scientific  men.    And  tha  Act 

strenuously  repel  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  was  never  called  in  question  :  but  it  does  not 

barbariam  brought  against  their  nation ;  and  moto  that  the  nation  at  large,  is  rich  in  the 

maintain,  that  2l  branches  of  literature  and  nberal  arts  and  in  secular  and  religious  learn- 

learning  are  equally  flourishing  in  modem,  as  ing.     For  a  people  generally  barbaroua,  may 

they  were  in  ancient  Greece.     The  most  dis-  stm  contain  a  small  number  of  learned  men. 

tinguiahed  of  these  Tindicators  of  the  modem  Moreover  this  academy  at  ConstaiAinopla^ 

Greeks,  ia  Demetritu  Cantinur,  in  his  His-  is  unouestioiiably  a  recent  tnstitutioD ;  and 

toire  de  TEmpiro  Ottomann,  tome  ii.,  p.  38,  therefore  it  confirms,  raUier  than  eonfutesi 

dee.    To  prove,  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Christians  rBspecttng 

repreaant  modem  Greece  as  the  seat  of  bar-  tiie  leaminff  of  the  Greeks.    [What  is  said 

bahsm,  he  gives   a  catalogue  of  learned  above  of  me  want  of  schools  among  tha 

Greeks  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  statea  Greeks,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  of 

that  an  academy  had  l^en  founded  at  Con-  coUe^  and  higher  schools,  and  not  of  tha 

stantinople  by  a  Greek  named  Mondaxy  in  inferior  and  monastic  schools.     For  that  the 

which  persons  very  learned  in  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  sehoola 

Greek  teach  with  success  and  applause  all  of  the  latter  description,  ia  clearly  to  bs  siaii 

banefaeaofplukMopfay,  aswdlastfaeotlMr  from  Chuoia' Tmeo-Gnwia.— iSdU.1 
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.wmne  aflerward  in  the  year  1593,  confirmed  in  a  council  at  Constantinoph^ 
called  by  this  same  Jeremiah  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  emperor.(ll) 
And  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  Dumysius  being  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  all  the  four  Oriental  patrisurchs  again  conceded  to  the 
graiid-dukc  of  Muscovy,  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  exonera- 
ted from  the  tribute,  and  from  applying  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election 
and  consecration. (12) 

j§  10.  The  Georgians  and  MingrelianSf  or  as  they  were  anciently  called^ 
the  Iberians  and  Colchians,  are  so  fallen,  since  the  Mohammedans  obtained 
dominion  over  those  countries,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  numbered  among 
the  Christian  nations.  This  is  more  true  however,  of  the  Colchiant  who 
inhabit  the  woods  and  the  mountains  almost  in  the  manner  of  wild  beasts* 
than  it  is  of  the  Iberians^  among  whom  there  are  some  slight  remains  of 
civilization  and  piety.  These  nations  have  a  patriarch  whom  they  style  a 
CaiholiCf  and  also  bishops  and  priests ;  but  these  are  extremely  ignorant, 
vicious,  sordid,  and  worse  almost  than  the  common  people ;  and  as  they 
know  not  themselves  what  is  to  be  believed,  they  never  think  of  instruct* 
ing  others.  Hence  it  is  rather  to  be  conjectured  than  positively  known, 
that  the  Colchians  and  Iberians  at  the  present  day  do  not  embrace  either 
the  sentiments  of  the  Monophysites  or  of  the  Nestorians,  but  rather  hold 
the  same  doctrines  with  the  Greeks.  What  little  religion  remains  among 
them,  consists  wholly  in  their  feast-days  and  their  ceremonies ;  and  even 
these  are  destitute  of  all  gravity  and  decorum,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  their  priests  appear  most  solemn  when  eatine  and  drinking  and 
sleeping,  or  when  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  supper.  (13) 

§  11.  The  Christians  of  the  East,  who  have  renounced  the  conmiimion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  who  difier  from  them  both  in  doctrine  and  in  rites,  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  one  contend,  that  in  our  most  holy  Saviour  there  is  but 
one  nature ;  the  other  conceive,  that  there  are  two  persons  in  him.  The 
former  are  called  Monophysites,  and  also  Jacobites,  from  Jacobus  BaradauMf 
who  resuscitated  and  regulated  this  sect  in  the  sixth  century  when  it  was 
nearly  extinct. (14)     The  latter  are  called  Nestorians,  because  they  agree 

(II)  See  iln/Aony  Po««mn'«  Moacovia ;  who  endoaTouis  [and  not  unsuccetafony, 

near  the  beginning.    Mich.  L6^uwn'«  Oriona  Tt.'\  U>  wipe  off  some  of  the  inlamy  caat 

Chriitianua,  torn,  i.,  p.  1292,  and  the  Nana-  upon  the  Georgians  and  Minffreliana.    The 

trm  of  this  transaction,  by  the  patriarch  Jer-  Catholici  of  Georgia  and  MingieliA  aie  at 

4mak  II.  himaelf,  published  in  the  Catalogns  this  day  6vTOKi^K[Uoi  or  independent ;  yet 

Codic.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Taurinensis,  p.  43i3-  they  pay  tribute  to  the  patriacco  of  Conirtan- 

469.  tinople.     [Their  priests  read  the  whole  bttp- 

(IS)  L«ifttt>ii,OrieBsChristianu8,  torn,  i.,  tismal  service  through,  and  then  apply  tfii 

p.  155,  &c.   Nie.  Bergius,  de  ecclesia  Mos-  water,  without  repeating  the  wosds  requisite/ 

covitica,  pt.  i.,  sect,  i.,  cap.  zviii.,  p.  164,  d&c.  Thflj  consecrate  the  eucharist  in  wooden 

(13)  See  Clemen*  Galamu,  Gonciliatio  ohahces;  care  not  if  crumbs  fall  on  the 

jiccleaig  Annenics  cum  Romana,  torn,  i.,  ground  ;  put  the  host  into  leather  bags,  and 

p.  156,  dee.    Jo.  Chardiny  Voyages  en  Per-  tie  them  to  their  girdles ;  send  it  by  utymen 

■e  et  autres  lieuz  de  POrient,  torn,  i.,  p.  67,  to  the  sick ;  and  do  not  accompany  it  with 

dte.,  when  is  Ja§.  Maria  Zatnpi's  Relation  wax  candles,  processions,   &c.     Such  are 

jd»  la  Colchideet  Mingrellie.    Add  Arckanr  the  indecorumt  complained  of  by  the  popish 

Ctt  Lambert' e  Relation  de  la  Colchide  on  writers. — Tr.] 
[ingrellie;  which  is  in  the  Recueil  des  Voy-        (14)  We  commonly  use  the  nnmeJtcobites 

Ages  au  Nord,  tome  Tii.,  p.  160.     Lcquien^  in  a  broad  sense,  as  including  all  the  Monopk- 

X!mens  Christianus,  torn  i.,  p.  1833,  1339,  yi/M  ezca>t  the  Armenians ;  but  it  property 

i&c.    Tet  consult  also  Rich.  Simon*s  His-  belongs  only  to  those  Asiatic  Monophysites, 

loicftCSritique  des  dogmes  et  cerenioniea  dee  of  whom  Jacobus  Baradau*  was  the  head 

€liiiC|miOiienUw»e^.iMrL«jb,7X|4^^  «i^frthv.  ~SeeJ{icA.<StBioii'«Histoii<ad9» 
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ia  sentiment  with  Nestorius;  and  also  Chaldeans^  from  the  country^  in 
which  they  principally  reside.  The  Manophysiies  are  again  divided  into 
those  of  Asia,  and  those  of  Africa.  The  head  of  the  Asiatic  AfonopAynfety 
is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  resides  generally  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Ananias,  now  called  the  Zapharanensian  monastery,  not  far  from  the  city 
Marde ;  but  sometimes  at  Amida,  Marda  (which  is  properly  ids  €piacop«l 
seat),  Aleppo,  or  other  cities  in  Syria.(15)  As  he  cannot  alone  goven 
conveniently  the  very  extensive  community,  he  has  an  associate  in  the 
government,  to  whose  care  are  intrusted  the  eastern  churches  situated 
beyond  the  Tigris.  This  assistant  is  called  the  mapkrian  or  primate  of 
the  East ;  and  he  formerly  resided  at  Tagritj  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
but  now  resides  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  near  the  city  Mosul  in 
Mesopotamia. (16)  At  this  day  all  patriarchs  of  the  Monophysites  assume 
the  name  of  Ignatius. 

§  12.  The.  African  Monophysites  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  commonly  resides  at  Cairo ;  and  are  divisible  into  the  Copts  and 
the  Ahyssinians.  The  Copts  are  those  Christians  who  inhabit  Eg3rpt,  Nu. 
bia,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Being  oppressed  by  the  power  and  the  in- 
satiable avarice  of  the  Turks,  they  have  to  contend  with  extreme  poverty, 
and  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  their  patriarch  and  bishops :  yet 
these  obtain  a  scanty  living  from  such  Copts  as  are  taken  into  the  families 
of  the  principal  men  among  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  their  skill  in 
domestic  affairs  and  other  useful  arts,  of  which  the  Turks  are  ignorant.(17) 
The  Abyssinians,  though  far  superior  to  the  Copts  in  numbers,  power,  and 
worldly  circumstances,  since  their  emperor  is  himself  a  Christian,  yet  rev- 
erence the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  father ;  and  do  not 
create  their  own  chief  bishop,  but  always  allow  a  primate  styled  by  them 
abuna  to  be  placed  over  them  by  the  Alexandrine  patriarch. (18) 

§  13.  The  Monophysites  differ  in  many  points  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
rites,  from  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and  other  Christians :  but  the  principal 
ground  of  their  separation  from  other  Christians,  lies  in  their  opinion  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  With  Dioscorus^  BarsumaSf  Xenaias^ 
FuUoj  and  others  whom  they  regard  as  the  founders  and  lights  of  their  sect, 
they  believe,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  so  coalesce  as  to 
become  one ;  and  therefore  they  reject  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Cbal- 
cedon,  and  the  noted  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great.    Yet  to  avoid  the  i^qpear- 

Chzetiens  OrienUux,  cap.  ix.,  p.  118,  whose  Coptic  church,  are  deaeribed  by  Jo.  MiAm 

saziatiTe  however  needs  many  corrections.  Vanslebf  in  his  Histoiro  de  I'E^se  d'Alts* 

(15)  See  Jot.  Sim.  Asteman^s  Dissertatio  andrie,  qae  nous  appellons  celle  dei  Jaeob* 
de  Monophysitis,  ^  TiiL,  dec.,  in  the  2d  toL  of  ites-Coptes,  Paris,  1667,  8vo.  Add  his  Re- 
hia  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clementino-Vatieuia.  lation  d*un  voyage  en  Egypte,  p.  293,  &c., 
FauMius  Nairoii'M  Euoplia  fidei  Catholiea  where  he  treats  expressly  of  the  moidES  and 
ex  Syrorum  monumentis,  pt.  i.,  p.  40,  dec.  monasteries  of  the  Copts.  Noavwoi  Me- 
LepLvttC*  Oriens  Christianus,  tom.  ii.,  p.  moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compunls  do 
1343,  dLC.  Jesus  dans  le  Levant,  tome  ii.t^.  9,  dte., 

(16)  AtMemeaCs  Diss,  de  Monophysitis,  tome  r.,  p.  183.  Bensd.  MaUUfM  Duinip- 
^  viii.,  &c.  tion  de  TEgypte,  tome  tL,  p.  64,  6lc, 

(17)  Euuhiut  Renaudot  published  at  Par-  (18)  See  Job  Ludotpg  Comment,  m  Hit- 
is,  1713,  in  4to,  his  very  learned  Historia  toriam  ^thiopicam,  p.  451,  461,  466.  Jf- 
Alexandiinorum  Patriarcharum  Jacobitarum.  rome  Lobo*»  Voyaffe  d'Abissinie,  tome  ii.. 
He  also  published  Officium  ordinationis  hu-  p.  36.  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missioiw 
jus  PatriaiduB,  with  notes ;  in  his  Lituxgie  dans  le  Levant,  tome  iv.,  p.  377.  Mi§k. 
OrienUl.,  torn,  i.,  p.  467.  The  sUte  and  Leqmeu*M  Orient  Christianus,  took  i.,  p. 
iotanisl  conditioD  of  the  Alexandrine  or  .6il»te» 
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aoQe  of  following  Eutyches,  with  whom  they  profess  to  have  no  comnadoOf 
Hm^  cautiously  define  their  doctrine,  and  denying  all  confiuum  and  mlsr- 
mixture  of  the  two  natures,  represent  the  nature  of  Christ  as  being  indeed 
one,  yet  at  the  same  time  compound  and  doubU.{\%)  And  this  explanation 
shows  us,  that  it  is  no  rash  opinion  of  some  very  learned  men,  that  the 
MonophytUeM  differ  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins  more  in  wordi  than  in  sub- 
stance.(20)  The  modern  Jacobites  both  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  are  in  gen- 
eral so  ignorant  and  illiterate,  that  they  defend  their  distinguishing  doctrine 
rather  by  blind  pertinacity  and  the  authority  of  their  fathers,  tbsin  by  nu 
tional  arguments.(21) 

^  14.  The  Armenians,  though  they  hold  to  the  same  opinions  with  the 
other  Monophysites  respecting  [the  nature  of]  our  Saviour,  yet  difier  from 
them  as  to  many  practices,  opinions,  and  rites ;  and  hence,  there  is  no 
communion  between  them  and  those  who  are  appropriately  called  Jacob- 
Ues.(22)  The  whole  Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three  patriarchs* 
The  chief  of  these,  who  governs  the  whole  of  the  greater  Armenia  -and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  has  forty  two  archbishops  under  him,  and  reddes  in 
a  monastery  at  Echndaxin.  He  might  if  ne  were  disposed,  live  splendidly 
and  luxuriously  on  the  very  ample  revenues  he  receives  ;(28)  but  he  is  fru- 
gal in  his  table  and  plain  in  his  dress,  nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the 
monks  among  whom  he  resides  except  by  his  power.  He  is  usually  elect- 
ed by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Echmiazin ;  and  is  appro- 
ved by  the  king  of  Persia.  The  second  patriarch  or  catholic  of  the  Anne- 
nians,  resides  at  Sisi  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  governs  the  churches  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.     He  has  twelve  archbishops  under  him. 

(19)  Jot.  Sim.  Assemant  Biblioth.  On-  Fdkrieiut,  in  his  Lux  Evuiffelii  loCs  tilii  ««• 
ent.  Cleinentino-VaticaDa,tom.  ii.,p.25, 26,  oriens,  cap.  zxxriii.,  p.  640,  die.  To  his 
29,  34,  1 17,  183,  136,  277,  297,  &c.  See  lift,  must  especially  be  added  Lipuem,  Ori- 
Uie  acute  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  sect  ens  Christianus,  torn,  i.,  p.  1362,  A«.  The 
by  Abulpkarajus,  ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  288,  6lc.  recent  Histoire  du  Christianisme  d^Annenie, 
Tht  system  of  religion  embraced  by  the  by  Jf .  V.  la  Croxe^  subjoined  to  his  Histotit 
Abyssinians  in  particular,  may  be  best  learn-  du  Christianisme  d*Abessinie,  k  l*Uay«^ 
ed  in  all  its  parts  from  the  Tneologia  ^thi-  1739,  8vo,  does  not  correapond  with  tttt 
opica  of  Gttgory  the  Ethiopian,  published  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  sulnect. 
by  Jo,  AXb,  Fttbneius  in  his  Lux  £vangelii  A  tsr  better  account  would  bare  been  girea 
toti  oriri  exoriena,  p.  716,  where  also  the  by  this  gentleman,  who  was  so  well  inftvoMd 
other  writers  concerning  the  Abyssinians,  on  such  subjects,  if  he  had  not  been  laboor- 
are  enumerated.  ing  under  the  infirmities  of  age.     Re^ectiiw 

(20)  M.  V.  U  Croxe,  Histoire  du  (^faris-  the  singular  customs  and  rites  of  the  Aiib*- 
tWriiamft  dee  Indea,  p.  28.  Ataenum,  loo.  niana,  see  OemslU  Cttrreri,  Voyage  dn  toor 
cit.,  tom.  ii'f  P-  S9I,  297.  Rich.  Smum,  du  Monde,  tome  ii.,  p.  146,  dtc. 
Histoire  dos  (Chretiens  Orientanx,  p.  119.  (28)  A  notice  of  all  the  churches  rabjaet 
Jo.  Joaeh.  Schroder,  Thesaurus  lingusB  Ax-  to  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  m 
menic»,  p.  276.  commnnicatod  Inr  Uscon,  an  Armenian  bish> 

(21)  The  Liturgies  of  the  (^ts,  the  Sy-  op,  is  subjoined  by  Rick.  Stmon,  to  his  Hit- 
nan  Jacobites,  and  the  Abyssinians,  hare  toire  critique  dee  Chretiens  Orientanx,  p. 
been  published  with  learned  notes,  by  Euso'  217,  [in  the  English  translstion,  by  A.  Loo* 
Itiut  Rer^Mdoi^  in  the  first  and  second  toI-  eU,  Lond.,  1685,  p.  184,  dtc.]  But  we  have 
umes  of  his  Lituraie  Orientales.  noticed  many  defects  in  it.    Respecting  ths 

(22)  The  chiefwriter  concerning  the  Ar-  ecat,  and  the  mode  of  life,  <^  the  patriarch  of 
menians,  as  well  in  reoraxd  to  their  religion  Echmiazin,  see  PmmI  Lueatt  Voya^^e  an  L»» 
AS  other  matters,  is  CUmetu  OoIomum,  am  vant,  tome  ii.,  p.  847,  and  OemeUi  Cantrip 
Italian  Theatine  monk ;  whose  O)nciliatio  Voyage  dn  tour  du  Monde,  tome  ii.,  p.  l^ 
«ocIesisi  Annenic»  cum  Romana,  was  pub-  dec.  See  slso  thi  otiMff  ttavsUoi  in  AaM^ 
liahed  tt  Rome,  1660,  dec.,  in  3  Tob.  ibl.  nis  jnd  Pi 
ThiT  otbar  writers  are  mentionad  bfJo.  Alb, 
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This  patriarch  of  Siaiy  at  present,  acknowledges  himsdf  inferior  to  iim 
patriarch  at  Echmiazin.  The  third  and  least  o[  their  patriarchs,  who  has 
only  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  him,  resides  on  the  island  o£Agktawmr  ia 
the  middle  of  the  great  lake  Varaspuracan,  and  is  accounted  by  the  oAer 
Armenians  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Besides  these  who  are  properly  and 
truly  called  patriarchs,  there  are  others  among  the  Armenians  who  are 
patriarchs  in  name  only,  rather  than  in  reality  and  in  power.  For  tib» 
Armenian  archbishop  residing  at  Constantinople,  whose  authority  is  ao» 
knowledged  by  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  £ku 
jope,  is  called  a  patriarch.  So  also  the  Armenian  prelate  at  Jerusalem,  is 
saluted  with  the  same  title ;  and  likewise  the  prelate  that  resides  at  Ka- 
miniec  in  [Russian]  Poland,  and  who  goyems  the  Armenian  churches  in 
R4issia,  Poland,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  And  these  claim  the  title 
and  the  rank  of  patriarchs,  because  they  have  received  from  the  great  p&. 
triarch  of  ESchmiazin,  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops,  and  of  consecrating 
and  distributing  every  third  year  among  their  churches  the  sacred  chrism 
or  ointment,  which  none  but  patriarchs  among  the  Oriental  Christians,  have 
a  right  to  do.(24) 

&  15.  The  NestarkmSf  ii4io  are  also  called  Chaldecauj  reside  principally 
in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  These  Christians  have  many 
doctrines  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves :  but  they  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  all  other  sects,  by  maintaining,  that  Nestaritu  was  unjustly 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  by  holding  with  him,  that  there 
were  not  only  two  natures  but  ako  two  persons  in  our  Saviour.  In  aneimit 
times  this  was  regarded  as  a  capital  error ;  at  this  day  it  is  considered  by 
the  most  respectable  men  even  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  an  error 
in  words  rather  than  in  thought.  For  these  Chaldeans  affirm  indeed,that 
Christ  consists  of  two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures ;  but  they  add,  that 
these  two  persons  and  natures  are  so  closely  united,  as  to  constitute  one 
aspectf  or  as  they  express  it,  one  barsopa ;  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Greek  npoWimw  [pfrjo»].(25)  From  which  it  appears  clearly,  that  by  us. 
^ac<theymeanthesameaswedo  bylierMm;  ana  that  what  we  call  natiirMv 
they  call  jysrsoni.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  sect,  that  of  all  the  Christians 
naident  in  the  Bast  they  have  preserved  themselves  the  most  fiee  firom 
Ike  numberless  superstitions,  which  have  found  their  way  into  ^  Gnek 
and  Latin  Ghurche8.(26) 

^  16.  Formerly  all  the  Nestorians  were  subject  to  one  patriarch  or  eaA- 
sSe ;  who  reside(t  first  at  Bagdat,  and  then  at  Mosul.    jBut  in  this  [sfai* 

(54)  SeetbeNonreauzMemoiresdesMis-  Vaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  cmzWiii.  Sao 
■MM  de  la  Compagaie  de  Jmm  dans  le  Le-  ako,  ibid.,  p.  910,  dw.  Ruk.  Simon^t'RM^ 
vtnt,  tome  iii.,  wImto  is  given  (p.  1^18)  toira  de  la  creance  des  Chretieni  Oiiwtnif, 
siMiffiiarTatiTetMpecting  both  the  religious  eap.  vil,  p.  94,  dec.  JPsHer  Strmm^  d« 
ssd  ue  mil  afibirs  of  the  Annenians ;  and  dogmatibus  ChaldsonEini ;  fiiat  pcMishod  al 
wUoh  Im  Crwf  (than  wbom,  no  man  within  Rmne,  1617,  Svo. 

ov  knowledfle  kuM  bestowed  more  atlenuon        (26)  Here  should  ospeesally  bo  eoRMdlsd, 

on  these  subjects)  very  highly  oomnoDds,  the  very  learned  and  copioiis  disoortation  of 

for  idslity,  accuracy,  anid  reseaopeh.     See  his  A99enuM  de  Syris  NesCorianio;  which  fills 

Hiotoiro  dm  Cfaristianismo  d*Ethiopie,  p.  the  whole  of  tlie  fourth  volume  of  his  BihH- 

845,  die.  otheca  Orient.  Vaticana.    It  was  fimn  thio 

(55)  It  ii  thus  that  tiie  mscriptions,  which  chieAy ,  that  JftcA.  Legmen  took,  what  ho  saya 
adorn  the  oapiiklu«s  of  the  Nestorian  patii-  in  hia  OiiaBS  CfariitaiBnak  tflOL  Ik,  ^  Wf^ 
anhsia  the  eily  of  Mosul,  expfesB  their  seii»  dkc 

aenta.    8ooiissi«aii'aBihUalh.OMiliL 

Vol.  IIL— Q 
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teenth]  century,  they  became  divided  into  two  parties.  In  the  first  places 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  year  1552  two  patriarchs  were  elected 
by  opposite  factions,  Simeon  Barmama  and  John  Sulaka  or  Stud,  The 
latter  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  firm  support  against  his  antagonist,  re- 
paired to  Rome  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontifir.(27)  To  the 
party  of  this  patriarch  who  stood  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  was 
added  in  the  year  1555,  Simeon  Denha  archbishop  of  Gelu ;  and  when  be 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  patriarchate,  he  removed  its  seat  to  Ormia, 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia ;  where  his  successors,  all  of  whom 
assume  the  name  of  Simeon,  have  continued  to  reside  till  the  present  time. 
In  the  last  [or  seventeenth]  century,  they  remained  still  in  commnmion 
with  the  Romish  bishop ;  but  in  this  [eighteenth]  century,  they  seem  to 
have  renounced  that  communion. (28)  The  greater  patriarchs  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  who  stood  opposed  to  this  lesser  patriarch,  have  since  the  year 
1559,  all  borne  the  name  of  Elias,  and  had  their  residence  at  Mo8ul.(20) 
Their  dominion  spreads  widely  in  Asia ;  and  embraces  the  Nestorians  in 
Arabia,  and  also  those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  are  called  Christkm» 
of  St.  Thomas.(SO) 

§  17.  Besides  these  sects  of  Christians,  in  which  was  something  or  at 
least  some  appecurance  of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  there  were  other 
far  worse  sects,  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Asia ;  which  were  undoubt- 
edly descended  from  the  Ebionites,  the  Manichaeans,  the  Valentinians,  the 
Basilidians,  and  other  parties  that  in  the  early  ages  set  up  churches  within 
the  church,  but  which,  through  the  conmion  hatred  against  them  of  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  had  sunk  into  such  barbarism,  iffnorance, 
and  superstition  as  to  lose  nearly  altogether  the  reputation  and  me  rights 
of  Christians.  The  Sahians  as  they  are  called  by  the  Orientals,  or  the 
Mended  Ijahij  i.  e..  Disciples  of  St.  John,  as  they  call  themselves,  or  the 
Christians  of  St.  John  as  they  are  called  by  Europeans,  though  they  per- 
baps  have  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  seem  to  be  a  Jewish  sect, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hemerobaptists  mentioned  by  the  early 
Christian  writers.  At  least,  that  John  whom  they  call  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  was  altogether  unlike  /oAn  the  Baptist,  and  bore  a  far  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  John  whom  the  ancients  represented  as  the  fiither  of  the 
Jewish  Hemerobaptists. {Zl)  They  live  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially  at 
Bassora ;  and  regard  religion  as  consisting  principally  in  frequent,  solemn 
ablutions  of  the  body,  which  their  priests  administer  with  certain  ceremo- 
mes.(d2) 

§  18.  The  Jasidians,  Jasidaans  or  Jezdaans,  of  whom  many  uncertain 

(S7)  [He  pUoted  himself  at  Caramit  in  ii.,  p.  end.    Add  LequiefCt  Orieni  Chriiti- 

MeaopoUmia,  and  styled  himself  patriarch  anus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1078,  &c. 
of  the  East.    His  successor  EheijetUy  at-        (30)  Of  these,  Mat.  Veytt.  la  Croze  treats 

tended  the  council  of  Trent.    The  next  sue-  expressly,  in  his  Histoire  do  Christianisme 

cesser  was  AhathaUa ;  and  after  him,  was  des  Indes- :  with  which  should  be  compared, 

Simeon  DenhOf  who  was  obliged  to  quit  Car-  Joteph  Sim.  Astemarit  loc.  cit,  torn,  iii.,  pt 

unit. — Von  Ein.}  ii.*  cap.  ix.,  p.  ccccxiii. 

(28)  See  Jot.  Sim.  Asteman's  Biblioth.  (31)  See  what  I  have  written  on  this  sub- 
Orient.  Vaticana,  torn,  i.,  p.  538,  and  torn,  ject,  in  my  Commentaries,  de  Rebus  Chxii- 
iL,  p.  436.  tian.  ante  Constantinum  Mag.,  p.  43,  dec. 

(29)  A  catalogue  of  the  Nestortan  patri-  (32)  See  the  treatise  of  Ignaiius  a  Jesu, 
odbs,  is  ffiven  by  Jot.  Sim.  Atteman,  Bib-  a  Carmelite  who  resided  long  among  these 
Uotheca  Orient.  Vaticana,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  Mendcans, entitled:  NarTatiooriginis,ritiiiim 
611,  te.,  which  he  coRected,  in  torn,  iii,  pt.  et  enonnn  Chriatianorom  S.  Jotannia :  ad 
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accounts  are  extant,  are  a  vagrant  branch  or  tribe  of  the  fierce  and  uncul. 
tivated  nation  of  the  Kurds  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Persia  called  Kw» 
distan.  They  roam  among  the  Gordian  mountains  and  the  desert  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  divided  into  the  black  and  the  white  Jezdfleant. 
The  former  are  the  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  sect,  and  always  dress  in 
black ;  the  latter  are  the  common  people,  whose  dress  is  white.  Thej 
have  a  singular  religion,  and  one  not  yet  sufficiently  explored ;  yet  it  m 
dear,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  Christian  principles,  with  numerous  fictions 
originating  from  other  sources.  They  are  especially  distinguished  from 
other  classes  of  corrupted  ChristisLns,  by  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
evil  tfpirit ;  whom  they  call  Karubin  or  Chervhitij  that  is,  one  of  the  great- 
er ministers  of  Grod ;  and  if  they  do  not  actually  worship  him,  they  at 
least  treat  him  with  respect,  neither  oflfering  him  any  insult  or  contumely 
themselves,  nor  suflfering  others  to  do  it.  In  this  matter  they  go  so  far, 
that  no  tortures  will  induce  them  to  express  detestation  of  the  evil  spirit ; 
and  if  they  hear  any  other  person  curse  him,  they  will  kill  him  if  they 
can.(33) 

adjungitur  Disconus  per  modam  Dialog!,  in  As  these  books  were  introdoced  a  few  years 

quo  confutantur  xxxIt.  oirores  ejusdem  na-  since  into  the  librazy  of  the  kin?  of  France, 

tionis  ;  Rome,  1652,  8to.    Engdb.  Kamp-  it  may  be  expected  that  from  Uiem,  in  doe 

/erV  Amoenitates  Ezotice,  fascic.  ii.,  relat.  time,  a  better  knowledge  of  this  people  will 

zi.,  p.  435,  dtc.     George  Salens  Introduction  be  obtained.     [See  the  first  yolume  of  thes* 

to  his  English  version  of  the  Koran,  p.  15.  Institutes,  p.  35,  note  (7). — TV.] 
JoM.  Sim.   Atseman^t   Biblioth.   Oriental.,        (33)  See  7^.  Hyde's  Historia  relig.  veto- 

torn,  iii.,  pL  ii.,  p.  609      Thttenoft  Voya-  rum  Persar.  inthe  Append.,  p.  549.     Otter^ 

Ss,  tome  iv.,  p.  584,  6lc.     Barthol.  Herbe-  Voyage  en  Tarquie  et  en  Perse,  tome  i.,  p. 
*s  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  725.     Tke-  121 ;  tome  ii.,  p.  249,  &c.    To  impart  a 
cpk.  Siegefr.  Bayer  composed  a  particular  better  knowledge  of  relision  to  this  people, 
treatise  concerning  the  MendaanSt  filled  journeys  were  made  with  great  peril  in  the 
with  much  excellent  matter ;  which,  when  seventeenth '  century,  by  the  celebrated  and 
he  was  about  to  commit  to  me  for  publica-  learned  Jesuit  Michael  Nau,  {Lour.  d'Ar- 
tion,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death.     It  vtVux,  Memoires  ou  Voyages,  tome  vi.,  p. 
was  Bayer^t  opinion,  (as  appears  from  the  362,  877) ;  and  after  him,  by  another  Jesuit, 
Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Crozianus,  tom.  i.,  p.  MonieriuM,  (Memoires  des  Missions  de  Jesu- 
21),  that  they  were  a  branch  from  the  ancient  ites,  tom.  iii.,  p.  291) ;  but  how  these  travel- 
Manicbsans  ;   which  opinion  was  also  ap-  lerswerereceived,  and  what  they  accomplisb- 
proved  by  La  Croze.     See  his  Thesaurus  ed,  does  not  appear.  Joe.  J?A«ff/fri{  consider- 
Epistd.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  81,  52.     But  there  is  ed  the  Jesif^saiu  as  the  oflfsprinffof  the  ancient 
nothing  in  their  opinions  or  customs,  that     Setkiant:  (see  Oitb.  C«j>er'«£pistlet, pub- 
savours  of  Manichcism.    Hence  other  learn-  lished  by  Bayer,  p.  130),  but  in  my  apmion 
•d  men,  (to  whose  opinion  the  celebrated  as  ffroundlessly,  as  those  who  judge  them  to 
Fotirmont  a  few  years  ago  acceded  ;  in  a    be  Manichaeans,  a  supposition  wmch  is  saf> 
Mper  published  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad.    ficiently  refuted  by  their  opinion  concerning 
oes  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  tome  xviii.,     the  evil  spirit.    The  name  of  this  sect,  Itaae 
p.  28,  dLc.)i  suppose  them  descended  from    de  Beautobre  smong  others,  derives  from  the 
the  ancient  worshippers  of  a  plurality  of    nsme  Jestu.     See  his  Histoire  du  Msni- 
flods,  and  especially  of  the  stars,  whom  the    cheisme,  tome  ii.,  p.  613.     I  should  conjee- 
Arabs  call  Saba,  or  Sahi  and  Sdnin,     But,    tnre  that  it  is  derived  rather  from  the  word 
except  the  name  which  the  Mohammedans    Jasid  or  Jezdan^  which  in  Persian  signifies 
■re wont  to  give  them,  there  is  nothing  at  all    tke  good  God;  to  whom  is  opposed  ilAri- 
to  support   this  oproion.    The  Mendeans    man^  or  the  evil  deity :  (See  Herbelot^  Bib- 
diemseives  say,  that  they  are  Jews ;  and  pro-    liotheaue  Orientate,  p.  484,  &c.     Cherefed- 
fess  to  have  been  removed  from  Palestine,    din  il/y,  Histoire  de  Timarbec,  tome  iii.,  p. 
to  the  places  which  they  now  inhabit.     This    8 1 ,  dLc. ) ;  so  that  Jazidaaris  denotes  worship- 
■ect  faM  tome  sacred  books  which  are  veiy    pers  of  the  good  or  true  God.    Tet  they  may 
■Dcient ;  among  others,  what  they  call  Tke    nave  derivdl  their  sppellation  from  the  cele- 
§ook  of  Adeuoj  and  a  book  written  by  Jokn    brated  city  Jezd;  of  which  OUer  treats,  V^- 
iM  feandflr  of  th«r  sect,  and  some  oChan.    a^s  to  Tozqnie  at  «d  Pene,  tonM  L*  p.  SUt 
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§  19.  The  Dwruxi,  Dwrsi,  Dnedf  [or  Dnuesjf  for  their  name  is  written 
Taij^usly*  are  a  fierce  ajod  warlike  people,  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  the 
ru^;e<l  mountains  of  Libanus.  They  represent  themselves  (how  justly, 
is  uncertain)  to  be  descended  from  those  Franks,  who  waged  war  in  the 
eleventh  century  with  the  Mohammedans. (34)  As  they  cautiously  ocmceal 
their  religious  creed,  it  is  very  dubious  what  their  faith  and  worship  are. 
Yet  there  are  vestiges  of  Christianity  sufficiently  manifest  in  their  customs 
and  opinions.  Learned  men  have  suspected  that  the  Druxi^  as  well  as  the 
Kurdt  that  inhabit  Persia,  formerly  held  and  perhaps  still  hold  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  Manich8eans.(d5) — ^The  Chanui  or  SoiareM  inhabit  a  ceitaia 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  are  supposed  by  some,  to  be  descendants  <^ 
the  Samsacans  mentioned  by  Epiphamus.{S6) — There  are  many  other 
semi-Christian  sects  in  the  East  :(37)  and  whoever  will  accurately  trace 
them  out,  and  introduce  their  sacred  books  into  Europe,  will  doubtless  re* 

^.    [  W.  Jwftttt  in  his  CbxiMian  ReMueh-  The  Yesidiens  pnctiae  circomeiskm  Ukt  tbs 

M  in  Syria,  ^.,  ed.  Boston,  1826,  p.  65,  Mohammedans.'*    iVt^ kt^,  Voya|^  en  An* 

^.,  gives  us  from  Niebukr^  the  following  bie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279, 280.    From  thttaecomit, 

account  of  this  people,  whom  he  met  wit£  it  appears,  that  the  Jetdaatu  are  not  that 

bhabiting    a   whole  village  near    MosuL  roaming,  savage  race,  Dr,  Motihtim  aiipfO> 

"  They  are  called  Yesidieng,  and  also  Daw-  sed ;  bat  that  they  are  a  plain,  iragal,  coi- 

atm :  bat  as  the  Turka  do  not  allow  the  free  scientious  people,  who  are  afiraid  to  avow 

exercise  of  any  religion  in  their  country,  ez-  their  religious  sentiments,  because  they  have 

cept  to  those  who  possess  sacred  booka,  (as  no  sacred  books,  which  would  entitle  thes 

the  MohamoMdans,  Christians,  and  JewsX  to  toleration  under  the  Turkish  govenment. 

the  Yesidiens  are  obliged  to  keep  the  prin-  — Tr.1 

ciples  of  their  religion  extremely  secret  (34)  [See  the  Letkres  Edifiantee  eC  Can- 

Tiiey,  therefore,  pass  themselves  off  for  Mo-  euses,  tome  l,  p.  228-^33,  ed.  4  Lyon, 

hammedans.  Christians,  or  Jews ;  following  1819, 8vo. — TV.] 

the  party  of  whatever  person  makes  inquiry  (36)  See  Xdruw**  Narrative  oonetmii^ 

into  their  religion.    They  speak  with  ven*  the  Druses;   in  PomI  Lucas^  Yoyase  sq 

eration  of  the^oian,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Once  et  Asie  Mineure,  tome  iL,  p.  99,  Ac 

Pentateuch,  and  the  Psalme;  and  when  con-  Tkam,  Ifydi't  Historia  religious  Yeter. 

victed  of  beinff  Yeeidiens,  they  will  then  Persanim,  pu  491,  654.     Pnd  Ry€4m^9 

BMinlain  that  they  are  of  the  aame  religion  Histoire  de  TEmpire  Ottomann,  tone  i.,  p. 

as  the  Sonnites.    Hence  it  'is  ahnost  an  in-  313,  dec.    [Modem  researches  paiticola^ 

possibility  to  learn  any  thing  certain  on  the  by  Chardm,  Dt  Saey,  and  Burkhirit^  cia&Af 

subject.    Some  charge  than  with  adoring  aoow,  that  the  Dnuts  are  with  no  BrMaiely 

tiie  devil,  under  the  name  of  Tfa22e^  that  reckoned  among  Christian  sects.    ThevaM 

is  io  say.  Lord.    Others  sav  that  they  ez-  apoMtaAe  Mohamwuian*,  followers  oi  the 


hibit  a  marked  veneration  tor  the  sun,  and  fake  prc^het  Haktm^  who  pretended  to  b» 

for  fire  ;  that  they  are  downright  pagans ;  an  incarnate  deity.    He  waa  bom  at  Cain 

and  that  they  have  hoirible  ceremonies.    I  A.D.  965,  began  to  reign  in  I^gypt  A.D. 

have  been  assured  that  the  Dauasina  do  not  996,  and  waa  assassinated  in  1020.    His 

invoke  the  devil ;  but  that  they  adore  Grod  CJuarier  or  commands  to  his  followers,  to« 

only,  as  thecseatorand  benefactor  of  aU  men.  gether  with  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  hiiB^ 

They  cannot,  however,  bear  to  speak  of  Sa-  are  published  by  Dt  Sacy,  in  hia  Chnsto- 

laii,  nor  even  to  hear  his  name  mentioned,  mathie  Arabe,  tome  ii.,  p.  884,  dfcc.     See  a 

When  the  Yesidiens  come  to  Mosul,  they  full  account  of  them  m  W.  JoweU^s  Chria* 

are  not  apprehended  by  the  magiatrate,  ai-  Xxux  Researches  in  Syria,  ed.  Boston,  1826^ 

though  known :  but  the  people  oRen  endeav-  p.  85,  dec.,  70,  83.— TV.] 
our  to  trick  them ;  for  wnen  these  poor  Yesi-       (36)ffyde,Hi8toaarelig.veier.Peiaaram» 

diens  come  to  sell  their  eggs  or  butter,  the  p.  555,  &c. 

purchasers  contrive  first  to  get  their  articles        (37)  The  Jesuit,  DiuMse,  (Lettres  edi£  flt 

mto  their  possession,  and  thni  bog^  uttering  curieuaes  des  Missions  etrangeres^  tome  i^ 

a  thousand  fooKah  expressions  against  Satan,  p.  63),  relstes  that,  in  the  mountatna  whicb 

with  a  view  to  lower  the  price ;  upon  which  separate  Peieia  firom  India,  there  resides  s 

the  Yeeidiens  are  content  to  leave  their  sect  of  Christians,  who  brand  thsmselvea 

goods,  at  a  loss,  nther  than  be  witnesses  of  with  the  figwt  of  a.  cists,  fapfssetd  w^ 

such  contemptooqa  language  about  the  devil,  a  hot  iron. 
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ceive  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  that  take  an  interest  in  Ghristian  antiqui- 
ties, for  the  various  accounts  we  have  of  them  at  present,  are  oontxidic- 
torv  and  cannot  be  depended  on. 

§  20.  Among  most  of  these  sects  [of  Oriental  Christians],  the  mission, 
aries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  have  with  great  labour  and  expense  established 
societies,  which  acknowledge  the  juris<uction  of  the  Latin  pontiff.  Among 
the  Greeks,  both  those  that  are  subject  to  the  Turks  and  those  that  avi 
subject  to  the  Venetians,  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  to  other  Christian 
princes,  as  is  generally  known,  there  are  here  and  there  Greeks  that  be* 
long  to  the  Romish  church,  and  whose  bishops  and  priests  are  approved  at 
Rome.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  and  enlarging  these  societies,  a  college 
is  established  at  Rome,  in  which  Greek  youth  that  appear  to  possess  genius 
and  a  disposition  to  study,  are  supported  and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  and  are  especially  taught  to  reverence  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  But  the  most  respectable  men,  even  among  the  finends  of 
the  Roniish  court,  do  not  deny  that  these  Greeks  who  are  united  with  the 
Latins,  if  comparnsd  with  those  who  hold  the  Latin  name  in  abhorrence, 
are  fbw  and  poor,  and  in  a  wretched  condition ;  ^d  that  among  them  are 
persons  of  Grecian  faith,  who  whenever  opportunity  is  presented,  repay  to 
the  Latins  the  greatest  kindnesses  with  the  greatest  injuries.  They  also 
tell  us,  that  the  Greeks  who  are  educated  with  great  care  at  Rome,  by 
witnessing  the  faults  of  the  Latins,  often  become  the  most  ungrateflil  of 
all,  and  the  most  strenuously  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  Latin  interests 
among  their  countrymen.(d8) 

§  21.  For  uniting  or  rather  subjecting  to  the  Romish  church,  the  Rus* 
Man  which  is  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Greek  church,  there  have  been 
firequent  deliberations  at  Rome ;  but  without  success.  In  this  [sixteenth] 
centuiy,  John  Basilidei  grand-duke  of  the  Russians,  in  the  year  158(^ 
sent  an  embassy  to  Gregory  XIII.,  by  which  he  seemed  to  exhort  the  pon» 
tiff  to  resume  and  to  accomplish  this  business.  The  next  year  therefore, 
Afdh.  Possevin  a  learned  and  sagacious  Jesuit,  was  despatched  to  Musco- 
vy. But  he,  although  he  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
embassy,  yet  found  himself  unable  to  effect  i^ :  nor  did  the  Russian  am* 
bassadors  who  a  little  after  were  sent  to  Rome,  present  any  thing  to  th» 
pontiff  but  vague  and  inefficient  promi8es.(39)  Indeed  the  result  showed^ 
that  BasiUdes  aimed  only  to  secure  by  flatteries  the  favour  of  the  pontiff^ 
in  order  to  succeed  better  in  his  unfortunate  war  with  the  Poles. — But  the 
arguments  of  Possevin  and  others,  had  so  much  effect  upon  the  Russians 
that  inhabit  Poland,  that  some  of  them  in  the  convention  of  Bresty,  A.D. 
1506,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Latins.  These  were  subsequently 
called  the  Uniied  Greeks ;  while  the  other  party,  which  still  adhered  to  tilt 

(38)  Here  may  be  eontolted,  besides  hereafter.    A  catalcfbe  though  m  imperfect 

others,  Urh.  Ctrri's  Etat  present  de  TEglise  one,  of  the  Greek  Eishope  who  IbUow  the 

Romaine,  p.  88,  ^.,  where,  among  other  Latin  rites,  is  given  in  Lequien'M  Orient 

things,  it  18  said  :   lis  deviennent  les  pins  Christianus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  800. 

violens  ennemis  des  Catholiquee,  lorsqMIs  (89)  See  the  Colloquia  Potsevim  cum 

ont  appris  nos  sciences  et  q*ils  ont  connois-  Moscomm  duce ;  and  his  other  writings  re- 

sance  de  not  imperfections.     [They  hecome  latins  to  this  subject,  which  are  annexed  to 

the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Cstholics,  hie  Moecom,  p.  31,  dec.,  tad  Jokn  Darig* 

when  thej  hare  been  instructed  m  our  sei-  fly's  Vie  du  Pere  Poesena,  lifi.  v.>  p.  Wt 

ences,  and  have  knowledge  of  our  ironerfee-  «. 
taooe.]    Other  testtmomes  will  be  adduced 
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patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  called  the  Unumted,{4kO)  Morecyver  st 
Kiow,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  there  has  heen  a  society  of  Rus- 
sians  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  which  has  had  its  own  metropolU 
tans  or  bishops,  distinct  from  the  Russian  bishops  of  Kiow.(41) 

^  22.  Among  the  Monophysites  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  the 
preachers  of  the  Romish  religion  have  effected  but  little  that  deserves  at- 
tention. Among  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  Christians,  a  small  society 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  collected  near  the  middle  of  the  prece* 
ding  century.  Its  patriarchs,  all  of  whom  take  the  name  of  Joseph,  reside 
in  the  city  Amida^  which  is  also  called  Caramit  and  Diarheker,{42)  A 
part  of  the  Armenians,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  pontificate 
of  John  XXIL,  embraced  the  Romish  religion ;  and  over  them  the  pontic 
placed  an  archbishop  in  1318,  who  was  a  Dominican  monk  and  resided  at 
Soldania,(4d)  a  city  of  Aderbcitzan.  The  archiepiscopal  residence  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Naxivan ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  occupied  exclusive- 
ly by  the  Dominicans. (44)  The  company  of  Armenians  resident  in  Po- 
land and  embracing  the  Romish  doctrines,  have  also  their  bishop,  who  re- 
sides at  Lemberg.(45)  Some  of  the  Thcatin  and  Capuchin  monks  visited 
the  Greprgians  and  Mingrelians ;  but  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  those 
nations  opposed  such  o^tacles  to  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  their  labours  were  attended  with  almost  no  success.(46) 

§  23.  The  pompous  accounts  of  their  success  among  these  sects  given 
by  the  Romish  missionaries,  lack  ingenuousness  and  truth.  For  it  is  as- 
certained by  unquestionable  testimony,  that  all  they  did  in  some  countries, 
was  merely  to  baptize  by  stealth  certain  infants,  whom  their  parents  com- 
mitted to  their  care  because  they  professed  to  be  physicians  ;(47)  and  in 
other  countries,  they  only  gathered  a  poor,  miserable  company,  who  gen- 
eraUy  forsook  them  as  soon  as  their  money  was  gone,  and  returned  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers. (48)  Likewise  here  and  there  a  prelate  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  other  nations,  would  sometimes  promise  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  even  repair  to  Rome  in  order  to  manifest  his  submis- 
sion :  but  these  were  actuated  only  by  avarice  or  by  ambition.  And  there- 
fore on  a  change  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  at  once  relapse,  or 
would  deceive  the  Romans  with  equivocal  professions.  Those  who,  like 
the  Nestorian  prelate  at  Amida,  continue  steadfast  in  their  profession  and 

(40)  Adr.  RegenvoUeius,  Histona  Eccle-  (46)  Urb.  Cerri,  Eut  present  de  TEgliM 
•iarum  Slavonicarum,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  466,    Romaine,  p.  162,  6lc 

&Cm  [and  470,  Ac.— Tr.]  (47)  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  I'Eriise 

(41)  See  Mich.  LeqvieiCs  Oriens  Christi-  Romaine,  p.  164.  Gabr.  de  CMnon,  ^sb- 
mnua,  torn,  i.,  p.  1274,  and  torn.  Hi.,  p.  1 126.  tions  nouvelles  du  Levant,  pt.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  p., 
Acta  Sanctor.,  torn,  ii.,  Febroar.,  p.  639,  174.  This  Capuchin  monk  speaks  very  uh 
dec.  gennously  on  many  sabjects. 

(42)  See  Astetnan^M  Bibliotheca  Orient.  (48)  See  Jean  CAardttn,  Voyages  en  Peise, 
Yaticana,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  615,  dtc.  Le-  tome  i.,  n.  186 ;  tome  ii.,  p.  63, 75, 206, 871, 
fuien^M  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1084,  349,  and  especially  tom.  iii.,  p.  433,  dbc.,  of 
dec.  the  last  edition  in  Holland,  4to.     For  in  the 

(43)  Odor.  Raynald'M  Annales  Eccles.,  previous  editions,  every  thing  dishonourable 
tom.  XV.,  ad  ann.  1318,  ^  4.  to  the  Romish  missions  among  the  Arme- 

(44)  Lequien,  Oriens  Christianus,  tom.  nians,  the  Colchians,  the  Iberians,  or  ib% 
iii.,  p.  1362  and  1403,  dtc.  Clemens  Gala-  Persians,  was  omitted.  Gabr,  de  CUmoh, 
mu^  Conciliatio  ecclesin  Armenc  cum  Ro-  Relations  du  Levant,  pt.  ii.,  p.  800,  dto^ 
mana,  tom.  L,  p.  527,  &c.  where  he  treats  of  the  Armeniam.    'Betud^ 

(45)  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  (}om-  MailUt^  Description  d'Esypte,  tom*  iL,  p. 
pagnie  de  Jesos,  tom.  iii.,  p.  54,  6lc.  65,  dec.,  who  speaks  of  the  CopliL 
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pro{>agate  it  to  succeeding  generations,  persevere  from  no  other  cause  than 
the  uninterrupted  liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiflf.  The  ponti£^  moreover, 
are  astonishingly  indulgent  to  those  sons  whom  they  adopt  from  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  Oriental  Christians.  For  they  not  only  suffer  them  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their  fathers,  rites  the  most  diverse  from 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  to  follow  customs  abhorred  among  the  Liatins ; 
but  they  do  not  even  require  them  to  expunge  from  their  public  books  those 
doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  them  as  a  Christian  sect.  (49)  At  Rome, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Copt^  is  esteemed 
a  good  member  of  the  Romish  church,  provided  he  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion,  but  will  acknowledge,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate 
over  the  whole  Christian  church. 

§  24.  The  whole  nation  of  the  MaroniteSy  who  reside  principally  on  the 
mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  from  the  period  of  the*invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Liat- 
ins.(50)  But  as  they  did  this,  on  the  condition  that  the  Latins  should 
change  nothing  of  their  ancient  rites,  customs,  and  opinions ;  hence  al- 
most nothing  Latin  can  be  found  among  the  Maronites,  except  their  attach- 
ment  to  the  Romish  prelate.(51)     Moreover  this  friendship  costs  the  pon- 

(49)  Jo».  Sim,  Asseman  complains,  here  a  Maronite,  adrances  a  sort  of  intermediate 
and  there  in  his  Bibliotheca  OrientaUs  Vat-  opinion ;  Bibliotheca  Orient.  Yaticana,  torn, 
icana,  that  not  even  the  books  printed  at  L,  p.  496.  Mteh.  Lequien  leaves  the  ques- 
Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacob-  tion  dubious ;  Oriens  Christianus,  torn,  iii., 
ites,  and  Armenians,  are  purged  of  the  er-  p.  1,  &c.,  where  he  treats  professedly  of  the 
rors  peculiar  to  those  sects ;  and  he  con-  Maronite  church,  and  of  its  prelates.  In 
tends,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  those  peo-  my  opinion,  no  one  will  readily  put  confi- 
ple  renounce  the  Homish  religion,  after  hav-  dence  in  the  Maronites,  who  like  all  Syiiaiur 
ing  adopted  it.  Add  Rick.  Sinum^s  Lettres  are  vainglorious,  if  he  considers,  Uiat  all 
Choisics,  tomeii.,  lettrexxiii.,  p.  156,  &c.,  the  Maronite  nation  have  not  yet  subjected 
who  excuses  this  negligence  or  imprudence  themselves  to  the  Roman .  pontiff.  For 
of  the  Romans.  some  of  this  nation  in  Syria,  stand  aloof 

(50)  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  especially  from  communion  with  the  Latins  ;  and  in 
such  as  reside  at  Rome,  take  the  utmost  the  last  century,  not  a  few  of  them  in  Italy 
pains  to  prove,  that  the  Romish  religion  has  itself,  gave  the  court  of  Rome  no  little  trou- 
always  been  held  and  preserved  by  their  na-  ble.  Some  of  them  went  over  to  the  Wal- 
tion,  pure,  and  uncontaminated  with  any  denses,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont : 
error.  Besides  others,  FaustuB  Natron  has  others  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  with 
done  this  very  elaborately,  in  his  Dissertatio  a  bishop  and  many  priests,  went  over  to 
de  oriffine,  nomine  ac  religione  Maronita-  Corsica,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  lepub- 
nun ;  Home,  1679.,  8vo.  From  this  book,  lie  of  Genoa  a^nstthe  violence  of  the  In- 
and  from  other  Maronite  authors,  De  la  Roque  quisition.  See  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  present  de 
composed  his  long  and  well-written  essay  :  TEglise  Romaine,  p.  121, 122.  I  know  not 
Sot  Torigne  des  Maronites  et  Abreg^  de  what  could  have  excited  these  Marpnites  to 
leur  Histoire ;  which  is  printed  in  his  Voy-  make  such  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
age  de  Syric  et  du  Mont  Liban,  tome  ii.,  p.  if  they  did  not  dissent  at  all  from  his  doe* 
!S-128,  ed.  Amsterd.,  1723, 8vo.  But  the  trines  and  decrees ;  for  the  Romish  church 
most  learned  men  among  the  Catholics,  do  allows  them  freely  to  follow  the  rites  and 
not  give  credit  to  this  statement ;  but  main-  customs  and  institutions  of  their  fathers, 
tain,  that  the  Maronites  are  the  offspring  of  See  the  Thesaurus  Epistol.  Croaianus,  torn, 
the  MoDophysites,  and  were  addicted  to  the  i.,  p.  1 1,  dec,  [and  vol.  i.  of  these  Institutes, 
ophiioDs  of  the  Monothelites  down  to  the  p.  427. — TrJ] 

twelfth  century,  when  they  united  with  the        (51)  Here  consult,  especially,  the  Notea 

Latins.     See  Rich.  Simon's  Histoire  crit-  which  Rich.    Simon  has  annexed    to  his 

ique  dee  Quretiens  Orientaux,  cap.  xiii.,  p.  French  translation  of  the  Voyage  o(  Jerome 

146,  dbc  .Afe^tM  Renaudot,  Historia  Pa-  Dandinif  an  Italian  Jesuit,  to  Mount  LToa- 

triarchar.  Akiandrinorum ;  preface,  p.  iii.,  nus,  written  in  Italian ;  Paris,  1685,  12mo. 

X.,  and  the  history  itself,  p.  49 :  and  many  See  also  Euseb.  Renaudot^  Historia  Pfttriar- 

ocher  writcn.    Jfo$.  Sim.  Asseman^  hixnaelf  char.  Alciandrinnr.,  p.  648. 
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tiff  dear.  For  as  the  Maronitee  live  in  extreme  poverty  under  Ae  tyiaa* 
ny  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  pontiff  has  to  relieve  their  poverty  with  U» 
wealth ;  in  order  that  their  prelate  and  leading  men  may  have  the  mnan 
of  appeasing  their  cruel  masters,  supporting  their  priestSy  and  definjiM 
the  expenses  of  public  worship.  Nor  is  the  expense  small,  which  ia  leqif 
red  by  the  college  for  Maronites  established  at  Rome  by  Gregmy  XIII.*  in 
which  S3rrian  3routh  are  imbued  with  literature  and  with  love  to  the  RdrM 
see.  The  Maronite  church  is  governed  by  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Catm^ 
Un  on  Mount  Libanus ;  which  is  a  convent  of  monks  that  follow  the  nde 
of  SU  AfUhcmy,  He  styles  himself  Patriarch  of  AntiocJt^  and  alwaya  lahea 
the  name  of  Peter,  to  whose  see  he  claims  to  be  the  8ucoe8sor.(69) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SI8T0RT  OF  THB  EVANGELICAL  LUTHEBAN  CHUBCH* 

i  1.  Commencement  of  the  Lntheran  Chnrcb. — 4  8.  Its  Ftith.-^  8.  PoUie  WenUpend 
Ceremonies. — ^  4.  Ecclesiasticsl  Laws  and  Gorenmient.— ^  5.  Litnm :  pnbiie  war* 
ship:  Education. — ^6.  Feast  Days:  Discipline. — ^7.  ProsperoasandMveneETentSrf-M 
i  8.  Cultivation  of  liearninff  among  the  Lutherans. — ^  9.  Polite  Learning  nd  huigmf 
ms.— ^  10.  P^osophy. — f  II.  Ailosophical  Sects:  AristoteUans:  Rimisft.-i^  It. 
Fire  Philosophers.—^  13.  Hofinaxm's  Controversy  with  his  Colleagues.—^  14.  Tbedl« 
ogy  gradnally  improved  and  perfected. — ^  16.  State  of  exegetic  Theology.--^  16.  Mei^ 
its  of  the  Biblical  Ezpositois.^  17.  Dogmatic  Theology.—^  18.  Practical  Theology. 
— ^  19.  Polemic  Theology. — ^  SO.  Three  Periods  of  the  Lutheran  CfamdL— ^  SI, 
ContesU  in  Lntber*s  Lifetime  with  Fanatics. — ^  88.  Carolostadt.-^  8d.  SchwendKMd. 
•— ^  84.  His  Opinions. — ^  85.  Antinomians.— ^  86.  Estimate  of  the  Sentimeats  of 
Agricola. — ^  87.  Contests  after  Luther*s  Death,  under  Melancthon. — ^  88.  Adiapb^ 
ristic  Controversy .->^  29.  That  of  George  Major,  respecting  good  Works.— ^  MTsya* 
ergistic  Controversy. — f  31.  Flachos,  the  Author  of  many  Dissensions.—^  88.  Hii  Cott* 
test  with  Strigelius. — ^  33.  His  Disputation. — ^  34.  Effects  of  his  ImprudeDce.— 4  tlL 
Controversy  with  Osiander.— ^  36.  Controversy  with  Stancarus.— ^  97.  PImm  fat 
settling  these  Disturbances. — ^  38.  Crrpto-Calvinists  in  Saxony. — ^  39.  The  Fonnds 
of  Concord. — ^  40.  It  produces  much  Commotion,  on  the  Part  of  the  Reforaed.-— 4  il* 
Also,  on  the  Part  of  the  Lutherans. — ^  48.  Proceedings  of  Duke  Julias.— 4  49.  Ntir 
Ciypto-Calvinistic  Commotions  in  Saxony.— 6  44.  Huber's  Contest.— ^  45.  T!«*V»«*^ 
of  these  Controversies. — ^  46.  The  principal  Divines  and  Writers. 

§  1.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  church,  which  assumes  the  name 
of  evangelical,  for  having  rescued  from  oblivion  the  Gospel^  or  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  procured  for  men  solely  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  when 
it  was  smothered  in  superstition ;  and  which  does  not  reject  the  appellatioii 

(58)  See  Petitqueux,  "^oym  a  Cannobm  10.  Lttur.  IXArneus^  MemoiTB  oq  Yayaggy 

dans  le  Mont  Liban ;  in  the  Nouveaux  Mo-  tome  ii.,  p.  418,  dcc^  wai  othsn.     [Smw. 

moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compa^nie  de  Jo*  Joi»eif9  Chiistian  RoSNKhw  a  ^ytm^  ta« 

•08,  tome  iv.,  p.  868,  and  tome  viii.,  p.  366.  p.  88,  dU.,  id.  Bottoa,  1886,  UM^lVv} 
Ls  fi0Q|M,  Vojige  do  Syzio,  tOBM  il,  p. 
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of  Litihenny  as  it  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  nuin  who  first  dissipated 
the  clouds  thaf'Obscured  the  gospel,  and  taught  his  followers  to  place  no 
leBance  on  themselves  and  none  on  glorified  saints,  but  to  give  all  their 
confidence  to  Cl^rist ;  we  have  already  described,  according  to  the  method 
proposed.  Its  commencement  is  to  be  dated,  from  the  time  when  Leo  X* 
expelled  Martin  Lidker  and  his  adherents  and  friends  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Romish  church  [A.D.  1620].  It  acquired  a  stable  form  and  con- 
sisteocy  in  the  year  1530,  when  the  public  confession  of  its  faith  was 
drawn  up,  and  was  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  And  it  finally  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  a  legitimate  and  independent  community  in  Grcrmany, 
and  was  entirely  freed  from  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff^ in  the  year  1552,  when  Maurice  of  ScuEony  formed  the  religious  pa- 
cification  with  Charles  V.  at  Passau. 

§  2.  According  to  the  opinion  of  this  church,  the  entire  rule  for  a  cor. 
rect  religious  faith  and  for  a  holy  life,  is  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
books  dictated  by  Grod  himself;  and  it  believes  that  these  books,  of  coursey 
are  so  plain  and  so  easy  to  be  understood  in  respect  to  the  way  of  salva« 
tion,  that  every  man  who  possesses  common  sense,  and  who  understands 
their  language,  can  ascertain  their  meaning  for  himself,  or  without  an  in. 
terpreter.  This  church  has  indeed  certain  books  usually  called  symbolical^ 
in  which  the  principal  truths  of  religion  are  collected  together  and  per- 
spicuously stated :  but  these  books  derive  all  their  authority  from  the  sa- 
cred volume,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  which  they  exhibit ;  nor  may  theo- 
logians expound  them  differently  from  what  the  divine  oracles  will  permit* 
The  first  of  these  [symbolical]  books,  is  the  Augshurg  Confession,  with  the 
Apology,  Then  follow,  what  are  called  the  Articks  of  Smalcald;  and 
next  the  Catechisms  of  Luther^  the  larger  for  adults  and  persons'  more 
advanced  in  knowledge,  and  the  shorier  intended  for  children.  To  these, 
very  many  add  the  Formula  of  Concord :  which  however  some  do  not  re- 
ceive ;  yet  without  any  interruption  of  harmony,  because  the  few  things 
on  account  of  which  it  is  disapproved,  are  of  minor  consequence,  and  nei- 
ther  add  anything  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  nor  detract  from  them.(l) 

^  3.  Concerning  ceremonies  and  forms  of  public  worship,  at  first  there 
was  some  dissension  in  different  places.  For  some  wished  to  retain  more, 
and  others  fewer,  of  the  immense  multitude  of  the  ancient  rites  and  usages. 
The  latter,  after  the  example  of  the  Swiss,  thought  that  every  thing  should 

g*Te  way  to  the  ancient  Christian  simplicity  and  gravity  in  religion :  the 
rmer  supposed,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  weakness  and  in- 
veterate habits  of  the  people.  But  as  all  were  agreed  that  ceremonies  de- 
pend on  human  authority,  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  existence  of 
diversity  as  to  rites  in  the  churches  and  countries  professing  the  same  Re- 
ligion ;  this  controversity  could  not  long  continue.  All  usages  and  ref- 
lations both  public  and  ^private,  which  bore  manifest  marks  of  error  and 
superstition,  were  every  where  rejected :  and  it  was  wisely  provided,  that 
the  benefits  of  public  worship  should  not  be  subverted  by  the  multitude  of 
ceremonies.  In  other  respects,  every  church  was  at  liberty  to  retain  so 
many  of  the  ancient  usages  and  rites  as  were  not  dangerous,  as  a  regard 

(1)  On  the  JvmMtca/  booktof  the  Luther^  alto  J.  G,  WakhU  Introductio  Historica  et 

•D  charch  ua  the  ezpoanders  of  them,  Jo.  Tbeolopca  in  libros  tymbolicos  ecclesia 

Ckrui.  Kikker  treats  ezpresaly,  in  hia  Bib-  Lothanns,  Jwia,  173S,  4to,  p.  1006,—^.] 
liocbeca  TheoL  aymboUc9,  p.  1 14, 6ce.   [Sse 

Vol.  in.— R 
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to  places,  the  laws,  and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  peopk^ 
seemed  to  require.  And  hence,  quite  down  to  our  times,  the  Luthenn 
churches  differ  much  in  the  number  and  nature  of  their  public  rites  :  ud 
this  is  so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  them,  that  it  is  rather  good  efi- 
dence  of  their  wisdom  and  moderation. (2) 

§  4.  In  the  Lutheran  church,  the  civil  sovereigns  possess  the  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  This  power  is  secured  to  them  in  part  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  civil  government ;  and  in  part,  I  conceive,  it  10  sur- 
rendered to  them  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  churches.  Yet  the  ancient  rig^ 
of  Christian  communities,  are  not  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed ;  but  in 
some  places  morej  in  others  fewtr^  in  all  somt  traces  of  them  remain. 
Besides,  the  civil  sovereigns  are  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  religion  they  profess,  from  violating  or  changing  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure,  the  system  of  religion  or  any  thing  essential  to  it,  or  from  legislatively 
imposing  such  creeds  and  rules  of  life  upon  the  citizens  as  they  may  see 
fit.  The  boards,  which  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  watch  over  the  in* 
terests  of  the  church  and  direct  ecclesiastical  affairs,  are  composed  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurists,  and  bear  the  ancient  name  of  Consistoriei^ 
The  internal  regulation  of  the  church,  is  in  form  intermediate  between 
the  EpiscopeU  and  the  Presbyterian  systems ;  except  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, where  the  ancient  form  of  the  church,  with  its  offensive  parts  lop-^ 
ped  ofi^  is  retained.  For  while  the  Lutherans  are  persuaded,  that  by  m- 
vine  right  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  and  prerogatives  among  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel ;  yet  they  suppose  it  to  be  useRil,  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry to  the  preservation  of  union,  that  some  ministers  should  hold  a  rank 
and  possess  powers  superior  to  others.  But  in  establishing  this  difierenoe 
among  their  ministers,  some  states  are  governed  more,  and  others  less,  by 
a  regard  to  the  ancient  polity  of  the  church.  For  that  which  is  determined 
by  no  divine  law,  may  be  ordered  variously,  without  any  breach  of  harmo- 
ny and  firatemal  intercourse. 

§  5.  Each  country  has  its  own  liturgy  or  form  of  worship ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  religious  exercises 
and  worship,  must  be  ordered  and  performed.     These  liturgies  are  ire- 

2uently  enlarged,  amended,  and  explained,  as  circumstances  and  occasions 
emand,  by  the  decrees  and  statutes  of  the  sovereigns.  Among  them  ally 
there  is  no  diversity  in  regard  to  things  of  any  considerable  magnitude  or 
importance ;  but  in  regard  to  things  remote  from  the  essentials  of  religion, 
or  from  the  rules  of  faith  and  practice  prescribed  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
there  is  much  diversity.  Frequent  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Cvod,  are 
every  where  held.  The  services  in  them  consist  of  sermons,  by  which  the 
ministers  instruct  the  people  and  excite  them  to  piety,  the  reading  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  prayers  and  hynms  addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  The  young  are  not  only  required  to  be  taught 
carefully  the  first  principles  of  relision  in  the  schools,  but  are  publicly  train* 
ed  and  advanced  in  knowledge  by  the  catechetical  labours  of  the  ministers. 
And  hence  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  little  books,  commonly  called  Cofs- 
cAifffu,  are  drawn  up  by  public  authority,  in  which  the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice  are  explained  by  questions  and  answers.  These 
the  schoolmasters  and  the  ministers  follow,  as  guides  in  their  instructioDS. 

(S)  See  Balth.  MetMntr,  de  Legibos,  lib.  Adum  ScherzefM  BreTiarinm  HobeniiiiL 
iv.,  art.  IT.,  qiUMt.  tr.,  p.  068-066.    Jo.    eBoeleatum,  p.  1313-13S1. 
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But  as  Luiker  left  a  neat  little  book  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  first  elements 
of  religion  and  morality  are  nervously  and  lucidly  expressed ;  throughout 
the  church,  the  instruction  of  young  children  very  properly  commences 
with  this ;  and  the  provincial  caiechurM  are  merely  expositions  and  am- 
plifications of  Luiher^s  shorter  catechism^  which  is  one  of  our  symbolical 
books. 

§  6.  As  to  holy  days,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  day  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Lutheran  church  celebrates  all  the 
days  which  the  piety  of  former  ages  consecrated  to  those  distinguished 
events  on  which  depend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  :(3) 
and  also,  that  it  might  not  offend  the  weak,  it  has  retained  some  of  those 
festivals  which  superstition,  rather  than  religion,  appears  to  have  created. 
Some  communities  likewise  observe  religiously  the  days  anciently  devoted 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christy  or  to  the  Apostles.  The  ancient  reg- 
ulation, which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  church, 
of  excluding  the  ungodly  from  the  communion,  the  Lutheran  church  at 
first  endeavoured  to  purify  from  abuses  and  corruptions  and  to  restore  to 
its  primitive  purity.  And  in  this  [sixteenth]  century,  no  one  opposed  the 
wise  and  temperate  use  of  this  power  by  the  ministers  of  our  church.  But 
in  process  of  time,  it  gradually  became  so  little  used,  that  at  the  present 
day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  in  most  places,  can  be  discovered.  This 
change  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fault  of  the  ministers,  some  of  whom 
have  not  unfrequently  perverted  an  institution  in  itself  most  useful,  to  the 
gratification  of  their  own  resentments,  while  others  either  from  ignorance 
or  indiscretion,  have  erred  in  the  application  of  it ;  in  part  also  to  the 
councils  of  certain  individuals,  who  conceived  that  for  ministers  to  have 
the  power  of  excluding  ofienders  from  church  communion,  was  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates ;  and 
lastly,  in  part  to  the  innate  propensity  of  mankind  to  licentiousness.  This 
restraint  upon  wickedness  being  removed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  morals 
of  the  Lutherans  should  have  become  corrupted,  and  that  a  multitude  of 
persons  living  in  open  transgressions  should  every  where  lift  up  their  heads. 

§  7.  The  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  since  the  full  establishment  of  its  liberties  and  independence,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Its  growth  and  increase  have  been  already  sta- 
ted ;  nor  could  it  easily,  afler  what  is  called  the  religious  peace,  go  on  to 
enlarge  its  borders.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  Gehhardy  count  of 
Truchsess  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  disposed  to  unite  with  this  [or 
rather  with  the  Reformed]  church ;  and  he  married,  and  attempted  the  re- 
ligious reformation  of  his  territories.  But  he  failed  in  his  great  design, — 
which  was  repugnant  to  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  among  the 
articles  of  the  religious  peace ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  resisn  his  electoral 
dignity  and  his  archbishopric.  (4.)    Neither  on  the  other  band,  could  its 

(8)  [**  Such,  for  eximple,  are  the  fioltvt/y,  Untchuldige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1748,  p. 

deilh,  remrrecHoih  and  a$eennon  of  the  Son  484.     [Gebhard  was  of  Truchsess  in  Wald- 

of  God ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  hnrg.    After  his  change  of  faith  he  married, 

the  apostles,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,"  dec.  nriTately  at  first,  Agnes  countess  of  Mans- 

— Afoc/.]  neld  ;   and  he  allowed  the  Protestants  the 

(4)  See  Jo,  Dtn,  KohUr^i  Diss,  de  Geb-  free  use  of  their  relwion,  yet  with  the  pro- 

hardo  Tmchsessio ;  and  the  autbcurs  he  cites,  vise  that  the  rights  olthe  archiepiscopal  see 

Add  Jo.  Peter  a  Ludewig'e  Reliquia  Man-  should  remain  inviolate.    But  the  chapter 

nscriptor.  omnis  aTi,  torn.  ▼.,  p.  388>  dbc.  it  the  bead  of  which  WM  fVediric  of  Stch- 
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enemies  greatly  disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  chnrch.  Yet  it 
was  apparent  from  various  indications,  that  a  new  war  upon  them  was  se- 
cretly plotted ;  and  that  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  was  to  annul  the 
peace  of  Passau  confirmed  at  Augsburg,  and  to  cause  the  Protestants  to  be 
declared  public  enemies.  Among  others,  Francis  Burckhard  sufficient^ 
manifested  such  a  disposition,  in  his  celebrated  work  de  AuUmomicLj  writ- 
ten in  1586 ;  and  also  John  PistoriuSf  in  his  Reasons  by  which  Jamu 
marquis  of  Baden  professed  to  be  influenced  in  abandoning  the  Lutheran 
party.  (5)  These  writers  and  others  of  the  like  character,  commonly  assail 
the  religious  peace  as  being  an  iniquitous  and  unjust  thing,  because  extort- 
ed by  force  and  arms,  and  made  without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  therefore  null  and  void ;  they  also  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate,  from  the  falsification  or  change  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  of  which  they  say  Melancthon  was  the  father,  that  the  Protest- 
ants have  forfeited  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  that  peace.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  charges,  gave  occasion  in  this  century  and  the  following,  to 
many  books  and  discussions,  by  which  our  theologians  placed  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  this  Confession  had  been  kept  inviolate  and  entire,  and  that  the 
Lutherans  had  not  swerved  from  it  in  the  least.(6)  But  none  felt  more 
severely  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  papists  against  the  new  religion,  (as 
they  call  that  of  the  Lutherans),  than  those  followers  of  this  religion,  who 
lived  in  countries  subject  to  princes  adhering  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and 
especially  the  Lutherans  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  who,  at  the  close  of 
this  century,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  religious  liberties.  (7) 

■enlftuenburg,  refused  obedience  to  him  in  (5)  See  Christ.  Aug.  Song's  Geschiclite 

the  year  1583  ;  and  tbey  were  supported  in  der  Augsburgischea  Confession,  vol.  L,  book 

their  disobedience  by  the  Spaniards.     On  iv.,  c.  iii.,  p.  767. 

the  other  hand,  Gebhard  obtained  the  prom-  (6)  Here  StUig  especially  may  be  consalU 

ise  of  assistance  from  the  Protestants  asscm-  ed,  Gesch.  der  Auffsb.  Confess.,  yol.  i.     It 

bled  at  Heilbron  and  Worms ;  yet  only  the  must  be  admitted,  that  MeUnctkim  did  alter 

palsgrave  Jokn  Casimirf  fulfilled  the  prom-  the  Augsburg  confession  in  some  places.    It 

Be.     For  Gebhard  was  of  the  JUf armed  re-  is  also  certain,  that  in  the  year  1555  he  in- 

figion,  and  the  contention  between  the  Re-  trodnced  into  the  Saxon  churchee,  in  which 

formed  and  the  Lutherans  was  then  carried  his  influence  at  the  time  was  veiy  gnat,  e 

to  a  great  height :  otherwise,  probably  this  form  of  the  confession  very  different  Som  its 

Irasiness  would  have  had  a  yery  different  original  form.    But  the  Lutheran  church  [in 

termination.     The  chapter  applied  to  pope  general]  never  approved  thia  rashness  or  im- 

Chregory  XIII.,  and  having  obtained  the  de-  prudence  of  Melancthon ;  nor  was  his  aUerei 

position  of  their  archbishop,  made  choice  of  confession  ever  admitted  to  a  place  tmong 

prince  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  who  was  already  the  symbolical  books.     [Melancthon  doubt- 

bidiop  of    Freysingen,    Hildeshiem,    and  less  looked  unon  the  confession  as  his  own 

Liege.    The  archbishop  indeed  sought  to  production,  which  he  had  a  right  to  correct 

support  himself.     But  Augustus  elector  of  and  improve  ;  and  he  ahered  in  parUcoUr 

Saxony,  hated  the  Reformed  too  bitterly,  the  tenth  article,  which  treats  of  the  Loid*s 

and  needed  the  aid  of  the  imperial  court  m  supper,  from  a  love  of  peace,  and  an  honest 

the  affair  of  the  Henneberg  inheritance  too  desire  to  bring  the  Protestants  into  a  closer 

much,  to  be  disposed  to  aid  the  archbishop ;  union  with  each  other,  so  that  they  might  op- 

and  John  Casimir^  who  was  threatened  with  pose  their  common  enemies  with  their  united 

the  ban  of  the  empire,  dared  not  lead  out  aU  strength.    But  his  good  designs  were  fii^ 

his  forces,  for  fear  of  being  abandoned  by  (be  lowed  by  bad  consequences. — ScU.  ] 

other  Protestant  princes  and  becoming  a  prey  (7)  See  Bernhard  Raupaeh's  Evangelical 

to  the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  army.    Gebhard  Austria,  written    in  German,   [Evangelia- 

was  therefore  compelled,  as  he  would  not  ches  Oesterreich],  vol.  i.,  p.  163,  dee.,  vol. 

accept  the  terms  proposed  in  the  congress  ii.,  p.  S87,  6lc.     [This  was  attributable  es- 

at  Frankfort,  to  retire  from  the  territory  of  peeiaUy  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 

the  iichbishopric ;  and  he  died  in  HoUand,  mmd  ready  access  to  the  Austrian  and  Bar 

▲JX  leOl.— iSSdU.]  vHriaacoorta.    At  Vjenna,  Peter  CMioie 
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§  8.  While  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  thus  plotting  the 
destruction  of  the  Lutherans  by  force  and  stratagems,  they  omitted  nothing 
which  might  contribute  in  any  way  to  strengthen  and  establish  their  own 
church.  Their  recent  calamities  were  fresh  in  their  recollection,  which 
led  them  to  the  greater  solicitude  to  prevent  their  recurrence :  and  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  there  was  at  that  day  more  zeal  for  religion  among  men  of 
distinction  and  high  rank,  than  at  the  present  day.  Hence  the  confedera. 
cy  for  the  defence  of  religion,  which  had  been  formed  among  the  Grerman 
princes,  and  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  head,  was  peculiarly 
strong  and  efficient ;  and  foreigners,  especially  the  kmgs  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  were  invited  to  afford  it  their  support.  And  as  all  were  sensi. 
ble  that  the  church  could  not  exist  and  prosper,  unless  its  teachers  were 
educated  men,  nor  unless  literature  and  science  every  where  flourished ; 
hence  nearly  all  the  princes  set  themselves  to  opposing  the  strongest  bar- 
riers  against  ignorance  the  mother  of  superstition.  Their  zeed  in  this 
matter,  is  evinced  by  the  new  universities  founded  at  Jena,  Helmstadt,  and 
Altorf^  and  among  the  Reformed  at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  other  places ; 
also  by  the  old  universities  reformed,  and  adapted  to  the  state  and  necessi- 
ties of  a  purer  church ;  by  the  numerous  inferior  schools  opened  in  nearly 
all  the  cities ;  and  by  the  high  salaries  for  those  times,  given  to  literary  and 
scientific  men,  as  well  as  the  high  honours  and  privileges  conferred  upon 
them.  The  expense  of  these  salutary  measures  was  defrayed,  for  the  most 
part,  out  of  the  property  which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  had  devoted  to 
churches,  to  convents  of  monks  and  canons,  and  to  other  pious  uses* 

^  9.  Hence  almost  every  branch  of  human  science  and  knowledge,  was 
cultivated  and  improved.  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  all  who  aspired  te 
the  sacred  office  were  required  to  study :  and  in  these  languages,  it  is  weB 
known,  great  men  appeared  among  the  Lutherans.  History  was  gteMf 
advanced  by  Melancihon,  John  Cario^  David  Chytrcnu,  Reinerus  ReineccL 
usj  and  others.  Of  ecclesiastical  history  in  particular,  Matthias  Flaciut 
may  properly  be  called  the  father ;  for  he  and  his  associates,  by  composing 
that  immortal  work  the  Magdeburg  Centuries^  threw  immense  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Christians ;  which  before  was  involved  in  darkness,  and  mix- 
ed-up  with  innumerable  fables.  With  him  is  to  be  joined  Martin  Chemnitz^ 
to  whose  Examination  of  the  Council  of  Trentj  the  history  of  religious  opin- 
ions is  more  indebted  than  many  at  this  day  are  aware.  The  history  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  art  of  criticism,  antiquities,  and  other  kindred 
studies,  were  indeed  less  attended  to ;  yet  beginnings  were  made  in  them, 
which  excited  those  who  came  afler  to  prosecute  successfully  these  pleas- 
ing  pursuits.  Eloquence,  especially  in  Latin,  both  prose  and  poetic,  was 
pursued  by  great  numbers,  and  by  those  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
best  Latin  writers ;  which  is  proof  that  genius  for  the  fine  arts  and  litera- 
ture was  not  wanting  in  this  age,  biit  that  it  was  the  circumstances  and 
troubles  of  the  times,  which  prevented  genius  from  attaining  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  every  species  of  learning.  PhiUp  Melancihon^  the  common 
teacher  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church,  by  his  instructions,  his  example,  and 

tendered  hiinself  very  conspicuous  ;  and,  on  ty,  called  him  the  second  Apostle  of  the  Grer- 

•ccount  of  his  great  pains  to  hunt  up  here-  mans.    See  Versuch  einer  neuen  G^eschichte 

tics  and  drive  them  to  the  fold  of  the  church,  des  Jesuiterordens,  vol.  i.,  p.  87S,  407, 468, 

the  Austrian  Protestanu  called  him  the  Aus-  and  vol.  ii.  in  varioos  placet.— iSeA/.] 
tnukhonmd;  bat  those  of  his  own  comimmi- 
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his  influencey  enkindled  the  ardour  of  all  those  who  acquired  fame  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  nor  did  scarcely  an  individual  of 
those  who  prosecuted  either  divine  or  human  knowledge,  venture  to  depart 
from  the  method  of  this  great  man.  Next  to  him,  Joachim  CatnerariuSf  t 
doctor  of  Leipsic,  took  great  pains  to  perfect  and  to  bring  into  repute  tU 
branches  of  learning,  and  especially  the  fine  arts. 

§  10.  Philosophy  met  with  various  fortune  among  the  Lutherans.  At 
first,  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  seemed  to  discard  all  philo6ophy.(8) 
And  if  this  was  a  fault  in  them,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  doc- 
tors <ff  the  schools,  who  had  abused  their  barbarous  method  of  philosophi- 
zing  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  Aristotle^  to  pervert  and  obscure  exceedingly 
both  human  ^d  divine  knowledge.  Soon  however,  these  reformers  found, 
that  philosophy  was  indispensably  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentiousneai 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  defend  the  territories  of  religion.  Hence,  Jtfi^ 
JancUum  explained  nearly  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  in  concise  treati- 
ses written  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous  style ;  and  these  treatises  were  for 
many  years  read  and  expounded  in  the  schools  and  universities.  MelanC' 
Ihon  may  not  improperly  be  called  an  eclectic  philosopher.  For  while  in 
many  things  he  followed  Aristotle,  or  did  not  utterly  despise  the  old  philos- 
ophy of  the  schools,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  much  from  his  own  genius, 
and  likewise  borrowed  some  things  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonics  and 
Stoics. 

§  11.  But  this  simple  mode  ofphilosophizing,  devised  by  JlfeZanc^^bfi,  did 
not  long  bear  exclusive  sway.  For  some  acute  and  subtle  men,  perceiving 
that  Melancthon  assigned  the  first  rank  among  philosophers  to  Arietotk^ 
thought  it  best  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain,  and  to  expound  the  Stagyrite 
himself  to  the  students  in  philosophy.  Others  perceiving  that  the  Jesuits 
and  other  advocates  for  the  Roman  pontifiEs,  made  use  of  the  barbarous 
terms  and  the  subtilties  of  the  old  scholastics  in  order  to  confound  the  Prot- 
estants, thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  church,  for  her  young  men 
also  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Aristotelico-scholastic  philosophy. 
Hence  near  the  close  of  the  century,  there  had  arisen  three  philosophical 
sects,  the  Melancthonianj  the  Aristotelian^  and  the  Scholastic,  The  first 
gradually  decayed ;  the  other  two  insensibly  became  united,  and  at  length 
got  possession  of  all  the  professorial  chairs.  But  the  followers  of  Peter 
Ramus  sharply  attacked  them  in  several  countries,  and  not  always  without 
success ;  and  at  last,  after  various  contests,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  schools. (9) 

(8)  See  Christ.  August.  Heumank't  Acts  at  Paris,  and  wished  to  combine  eloquence 
of  the  philosophers ;  written  in  Grerman ;  with  philosophy.  But  as  it  would  not  coft- 
art.  ii.,  part  z.,  p.  579,  6ie.  Jo.  Herm.  ah  lesce  with  the  scholastic  philosophy,  he  de- 
EUwichj  Dissert,  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  vised  a  new  species  of  philosophy,  one  whidi 
in  scholis  Protestantium ;  which  he  has  pre-  might  he  used  in  common  life,  at  courts,  and 
fixed  to  Jo.  Launoit  ^^  fortuna  Aristotelis  in  worldly  business.  He  separated  from  phi- 
in  Acad.  Parisiensi ;  ^  viii.,  p.  16 ;  ^  xiii.,  losophy  all  the  idle  speculations  which  are 
p.  36,  6lc.  useless  in  common  life,  and  rejected  all  met- 

(9)  Jo.  Herm.  ah  Elstnchy  de  fatia  Arit-  aphysics.  This  innoyation  produced  greet 
totelis  in  scholis  Protestantium,  ^  21,  p.  64,  disturbance  at  Paris.  The  Aristotelians  op- 
&c.  Jo.  Geo,  Waleh's  Historia  Logices,  posed  it  most  violently.  And  the  king  ap- 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  sec.  iii.,  ^  6,  in  his  Parerga  pointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  cod- 
Academica,  p.  613,  617,  <&c.  Otto  FtSL  troversy ;  from  which  Aristotle  obtained  the 
Sckutziiu^  de  Vita  Chytnei,  lib.  iv.,  ^  4,  p.  victory.^  From  France  this  philosophy  spread 
19,  dec    [JtesiiifwupiofeoMr  of  eloquence  into  Switieriend  and  Germany.    AtGeners, 
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\  13.  The  same  fate  was  afterwards  experienced  by  ishe  Fire  Phibs§' 
jfhers  (Philosophi  ex  igne),  or  the  Paracelsists  and  the  other  -nieii  of  like 
character,  who  wished  to  abolish  altogether  the  peripatetic  philosophy*  and 
to  introduce  their  own  into  the  universities  in  place  of  it.  At  the  dose  ef 
the  century,  this  sect  had  many  eloquent  patrons  and  friends  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  who  endeavoured  by  their  writings  and  their  actiomr 
to  procure  glory  8^  renown  to  this  kind  of  wisdom.  In  England,  Robert 
n  Fluct^nUf  or  Fbidd,  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  adorned  and  illustrated 
this  philosophy  by  extensive  writings,  which  to  this  day  find  readers  and 
«dmix«r8.(10)  In  France,  one  Rioeriut^  besides  others,  propagated  it  at 
Paris,  against  opposition  from  the  universi^  there.^11)  Through  Germa- 
ny and  Denmark,  Severinut  spread  it  with  uncommon  zeal  ;(12)  in  Ger- 
many  also,  after  others,  Henry  Kunraihj  a  chymist  of  Dresden,  who  died  in 
1605  ;(13)  and  in  other  countries,  others  established  it  and  procured  it  ad- 
herents.  As  all  these  combined  the  precepts  of  their  philosophy  with  a 
great  show  of  piety  towards  God,  and  seemed  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to 
glorifying  Grod  .and  establishing  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians, 
they  of  course  readily  found  friends.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  they 
drew  over  to  their  party  some  persons  among  the  Lutherans,  who  were 
very  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  as  Valerius  Weigelj{lA) 
John  Amdl^lb)  and  others ;  who  feared,  lest  too  much  disputing  and  rea. 

JBe^a  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  At  erected  a  sort  of  theology  upon  tke  basis  af 
BasQ  it  found  more  patrons.  The  most  their  chymical  knowledge ;  and  of  course,  no 
zealous  adherents  to  ijutkert  who  imitated  one  can  understand  uem,  unless  he  is  a 
him  in  hating  ilmfoCb,  nearly  all  took  the  chymist,  or  at  least  has  a  chymical  diction- 
side  of  Ramus.  Hence,  in  our  uniTersities  ary  before  him. — ScA/.] 
there  was  often  fierce  war  between  the  Ar-  (11)  B<nday*a  Historia  Acad.  Paris.,  torn* 
istotelians  and  the  Ramists,  and  it  frequent-  yi.,  p.  327,  and  passim. 
1v  cost  blood  among  the  students.  Indeed  (12)  Jo.  Jlfou^*^  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn, 
ike  Caliztine  contest  originated  from  Ra-  i.,  p.  623,  du:.  [This  Danish  physician  who 
mism. — Scld.'\  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling,  waa 
(10)  See  Anth.  Wood^i  Athene  Ozoni-  one  of  tM  strongest  supporters  of  PcracAEnu, 
«ns.,  vol.  i.,  p.  610,  and  Historia  et  Antiq.  and  first  reduced  his  iaeas  to  a  wp^Mm  in  a 
Academie  Ozoniensis,  lib.  ii.,  p.  390.  Pe-  work  entitled :  Idea  medicins  philosophica. 
ier  Gastendi's  examination  oif  Fiudd^s  phi-  — Schl.} 

loeophy ;  an  iuffemous  and  learned  perform-  (IS)  Jo  MoUtr'i  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn, 
ttnce,  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  iiL,  p.  269,  dec.  ii.,n.  440,  dec.  [His  principal  woik  is  enti- 
^Fludd'i  appiopnate  work  is  entitled,  His-  tied :  Amphitheatrum  sapientkB  •tema,  so- 
toria  MacFocosmi  et  Microcoemi ;  Oppenh.,  liua,  Teras,  Christiano-Kabbalisticum,  Din- 
1617,  1619,  2  xiAB.  fol. ;  and  another.  Phi-  no-Magicum,  Physico-Clmnicum,  dec.  H»> 
4osophia  Mosaica,  CSouda,  1638,  ibl.  He  was  nau,  1609,  fol,  and  Frankf.,  1663.— 5eA/.] 
M  doctpr  of  physic  at  Oxford ;  and  died  in  (14)  [This  singular  man  was  pastor  of 
1637.  Fludd  and  those  of  his  class,  assu-  Tschoppau  in  Meissen,  and  died  in  1688. 
med  as  a  first  principle,  that  men  can  never  After  ms  death  he  was,  perhaps  unjustly, 
^rrire  at  true  wisdom,  until  they  leam  the  pronounced  a  heretic ;  partly  because  his 
ways  of  God  in  his  works  of  nature ;  and  language  was  not  understood,  and  partly  be- 
that  nature  can  be  learned  only  by  the  anal-  cause  much  that  appeared  in  his  writings  was 
ysis  of  fire.  Hence  they  were  called  Fire  not  his,  but  was  added  by  his  ohantor,  who 
^losophers ;  and  they  were  all  chymists.  published  his  works  after  his  death.  He  a|^ 
They  combined  their  philosophical  wisdom  pears  to  have  been  an  honest,  conscientious 
with  theology.  God  who  is  unchangeable,  man,  without  bad  intentions,  yet  somewhat 
•aid  they,  acts  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  just  superstitious.  See,  respecting  his  life  and 
as  he  does  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  so  that  writings,  Godfrey  AmMa  Kirchen-und 
whoeyer  understands  how  natural  bodies  are  Ketzerhistorie,  toI.  ii.,  book  7,  ch.  17,  and 
changed,  in  particular  the  metals,  understanda  ZmK.  HiUiger^a  Diss,  de  Tita,  fittis,  et  scrip- 
dao  what  passes  in  the  soul  in  rcffeneiatioD,  tis  Weigelii ;  Wittemb.,  1721. — SeM."] 
MnctificiUon,  mnoTatioii,  dec.    Thus  they       (16)  [Of  thehiiloiyandlifcof  ttodwip^ 
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soniiig  should  divert  men  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  to  run  after  tht 
noisy  and  perplexing  trifles  of  the  ancient  schools. 

%  13.  Towards  the  seiDe  party  also,  leaned  Dam^Zifo^mafm,  a  odebn- 
ted  theologian  in  the  unifersity  of  Helmstadt,  who  in  the  year  1M8  openlf 
assailed  all  philosophy  with  great  violenoey  and  relying  principally  cm  oer* 
tain  passages  and  sentences  in  laUher^s  works,  maintained  that  philoeophj 
was  the  enemy  of  all  religion  and  all  piety,  and  moreover  that  there  was 
a  twofold  truth,  philosophical  and  theological,  and  that  philosoplucal  truth 
was  &lsehood  in  theology.  Hence  arose  a  fierce  contest  between  him  and 
the  philosophers  of  the  university  in  which  he  taught,  namely  Owem  €ha^ 
ihoTf  John  CaseUuSf  Conrad  Martudt  and  Duncan  Idddel;  and  some  out  of 
the  university,  likewise  took  part  in  it  by  their  writings.  Henry  Jutbu^ 
duke  of  Brimswick,  to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion,  took  cognizance  of 
the  cause,  called  in  the  divines  of  Rostoc  for  counsel,  and  ordered  Hpf^ 
mann  in  the  year  1601,  to  retract  what  he  had  written  and  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  philosophy  and  the  philosophers,  and  to  acknowledge  pubiiciyt 
that  sound  philosophy  was  in  harmony  with  theology. (16) 

§  14.  The  theology  which  is  now  taught  in  the  Lutheran  schools^  did 
not  at  once  attain  its  present  form,  but  was  improved  and  perfected  pro- 
gressively. Of  this  fact  those  are  aware,  who  understand  the  histoiy  of 
the  doctrines  concerning  the  holy  scriptures,  free-will,  predestination,  and 
other  subjects,  and  who  hove  compared  the  early  systems  of  theology  writ- 
ten by  Lutherans  with  those  of  more  recent  date.  For  the  vindicators  of 
religious  liberty  did  not  discover  all  truth  in  an  instant ;  but  like  persons 
emerging  from  long  darkness,  their  vision  improved  gradually.  Our  theo- 
logians were  also  greatly  assisted  in  correcdng  and  explaining  their  sen^ 
timents,  by  the  controversies  in  which  they  were  involved,  by  their  exter- 
nal conflidts  with  the  papists,  with  the  disciples  of  ZmngU^  CaJmnf  and 

to  whom  our  church  and  the  cuiae  of  piety  ists  use ;  and  to  which  Amii  had  aceut- 
are  so  mach  indebted,  nothing  need  here  be  tomed  himself,  having  been  a  phjaician  in 
said,  since  his  writings  are  in  erery  one's  early  life,  and  retaining  in  after  bfe  a  fond- 
hands,  and  many  editions  of  them  contain  a  ness  for  ch^rmical  wntings.  And  for  this 
biography  of  him.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  reason,  it  is  probably  not  so  wise  in  oar 
writings  me  occasion  for  violent  contests;  tim^s,  when  we  have  so  many  ascetic  woiks 
and  for  a  long  time,  public  opinion  was  divi-  that  are  more  easy  of  comprehenaioa  and 
ded  respecting  his  orthodoxy  and  his  merits,  better  adapted  to  our  age,  to  always  reo- 
The  chancellor  of  Tubingen,  Xmou  Onander,  ommend  to  common  Christians  the  writiiMi 
and  many  others,  could  find  gross  heresies  of  Amdi.  For  the  people  of  his  times,  hia 
in  his  wntings  ;  but  the  provost  Bengd,  saw  books  were  very  valuable  ;  but  we  shoukl 
in  him  the  Apocalyptical  angel,  with  the  not  therefore  be  unmtefol  for  those  of  oar 
everiasting  Gospel.  Iliacos  intra  muroepec-  own  age,  which  Gen  has  vouchsafed  to  na. 
catur  et  extra. — If  a  man  will  read  Arnd^s  RespectW  him,  see  Godfr.  Anuda's  Kir- 
writinjgs  with  the  feelings  of  a  dispassionate  chen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  xtil, 
historian,  he  will  hear  one  speaking  in  them,  ch.  vi.,  ^  5,  dtc.,  and  WeifmMmi^s  Hiatofia 
who  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  Ecclea.  N.  Test.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1174,  dice- 
abhors  scholastic  theok)gical  wrangling,  and  Sekl.'} 

who  speaks  for  the  most  pait  more  forcibly,        (16)  An  accurate  aceoont  of  this  contio- 

and  more  like  the  Bible,  on  practical  Chns-  versy,  and  a  list  of  the  writings  published 

tianity,  than  his  contemporaries  do ;  yet  he  on  both  sides,  are  given  by  Jo.  MoUer,  m 

often  sinks  into  a  mysticism,  which  is  not  his  life  of  Owen  Gviihtr,  Cimbria  Litterata, 

the  mysticism  of  the  Bible  but  of  VaUriut  tom.  i.,  p.  226,  dee.    See  also  Jo.  Herm.  §k 

Wiegil  and  of  Angela  de  FoUgny,  from  EUwich,  de  fatis  Aristotelis  in  Scholia  Pkol- 

whose  writings  he  borrows  largely.    In  proof  estant.,  ^  zxvii.,  p.  76,  dec.    Go^.  AmM^ 

of  this,  read  only  the  third  wA  murth  books  Kirchen-und  Ketxerhistone,  book  zviL,  d* 

of  his  True  ChiMtianUy ;  where  also  many  tL,  ^  16,  p.  947,  dec. 
ekymkaltennsocear,  onebaa  cheTbeooopb- 
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others  :  and  by  their  internal  contests,  of  which  we  shall  Bjfmlk  hereafter. 
Those  who  like  James  Bemgnus  Bossuet  and  others,  make  tibis  a  i^proach 
against  the  Lutherans,  do  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal church  never  wished  to  be  regarded  as  inspired  men,  and  that  the  first 
virtue  of  a  wise  ipan  is  to  discover  the  errors  of  others,  and  the  second  is, 
to  find  out  the  truth. 

§  15.  The  first  and  principal  care  of  the  teachers  of  the  reformed  reli. 
gion,  was,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred  scriptures ;  which  contain, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Lutheran  church,  all  celestial  wisdom.  Hence  there 
were  almost  as  many  expositors  of  the  Bible  among  the  Lutherans,  as  there 
were  theologians  eminent  for  learning  and  rank.  At  the  head  of  them  all, 
stand  Luther  and  Melancthon ;  the  former  of  whom,  besides  other  portions 
of  the  divine  records,  expounded  particularly  the  book  of  Grenesis,  with 
great  copiousness  and  sagacity ;  the  expositions  of  the  latter  on  PauTs 
epistles,  and  his  other  labours  of  this  kind,  are  well  known.  Next  to 
these^  a  high  rank  among  the  biblical  expositors  was  attained  by  Matthias 
FladuSy  whose  Glosses  and  Key  to  the  holy  scriptures  were  very  useful  for 
understanding  the  sacred  writers ;  by  John  BugenhagiuSf  Justin  JonaSf 
Andrew  Osiander,  and  Martin  ChemnUz^  whose  Harmonies  of  the  Grospels 
were  of  great  value ;  by  Victonnus  Strigelius ;  and  by  Joachim  Camera* 
riusj  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  acted  the  part  merely 
of  a  grammarian,  as  he  himself  informs  us ;  or  in  other  words,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  polite  literature  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  he  investigated 
and  explained  simply  the  import  of  the  words  and  phrases,  neglecting  all 
theological  discussions  and  controversies. 

§  16.  All  these  interpreters  of  the  holy  volume,  abandoned  the  \mcer* 
tain  and  fallacious  method  of  the  ancients,  who  neglected  the  literal  sense, 
and  laboured  to  extort  from  the  holy  oracles  by  the  aid  of  the  fancy  a  kind 
of  recondite  meaning,  or  in  other  words,  to  divert  them  without  reason,  to 
foreign  applications.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  first  and  great  aim,  to 
ascertain  the  import  of  the  words,  or  what  it  is  they  express ;  adopting 
that  golden  rule  of  all  sound  interpretation  which  Ltdher  first  introduce!^ 
namely,  that  all  the  sacred  books  contain  but  one  single  meaning.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  very  many  did  not  wholly  lay  aside  the  inveterate 
custom  of  extracting  secret  and  concealed  meanings  from  the  language  of 
the  inspired  writers,  but  were  over  wise  in  applying  the  oracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  to  our  Saviour,  and  in  eliciting  from  ancient  history 
prefigurations  of  future  events.  Moreover,  all  the  expositors  of  this  cen- 
tury, may  be  divided,  I  conceive,  into  two  classes.  Some  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Luiherf  who  first  explains  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner  the  im- 
port of  the  sacred  text,  and  then  makes  application  of  it  to  theological 
controversies,  to  doctrines,  and  to  practical  duties.  But  others  were  bet- 
ter pleased  with  Melanethon^s  method ;  who  first  divides  the  discourses  of 
the  inspired  writers  into  their  constituent  parts,  or  analyzes  them  according 
to  rhetoricfid  principles ;  and  then  closely  and  minutely  surveys  each  part, 
rarely  departing  from  the  literal  meaning,  and  but  sparingly  touching 
upon  doctrines  and  controversies. 

§  17.  Philip  Melancthon  first  reduced  the  theology  of  the  Lutherans  to 
a  regular  system,  in  his  Loci  Communes :  and  this  work,  afterwards  enlar- 
ged and  amended  by  the  author,  was  in  such  estimation,  during  this  cen- 
toiTy  ajid  even  longer,  that  it.  served  as  the  common  guide  to  aS  teachers 

Voih  ni.— S  ^ 
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of  theology,  both  in  their  lectures  and  their  written  treati8e8.(17)  The 
very  title  of  the  book  ahows,  that  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are 
not  here  arranged  arti£k»allyy  or  digested  into  a  philosophical  system ;  but 
are  proposed  in  that  free  and  artless  manner,  which  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor preferred.  His  mode  of  stating  and  explaining  truth,  especially  in 
the  earlier  editions,  is  very  simple  and  unencumbered  with  the  terms,  the 
definitions,  and  distinctions  of  the  philosophers.  For  this  first  age  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  Luther  himself,  wished  to  discard  and  to  avoid 
altogether,  the  subtilties  and  syllogisms  of  the  dialectic  and  scholastic  doc- 
tors. But  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries  and  the  perpetual  contests 
with  them,  in  process  of  time,  caused  this  artless  mode  of  teaching  to  be 
almost  wholly  laid  aside.  Even  Melancthon  himself  led  the  way,  by  intro- 
ducing gradually  into  his  Loci  Communes  many  things  taken  from  the  ar- 
mory of  the  philosophers,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  fallacies  of  opposera. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  founders  of  the  church  were  no  more,  and  when 
the  Jesuits  and  others  resolutely  attacked  the  purified  church  with  the  old 
scholastic  arms,  this  crafty  mode  of  warfare  had  such  influence  upon  our 
theologians,  that  they  restored  the  thorny  mode  of  explaining  divine  truth, 
which  Luther  and  his  companions  had  discarded ;  and  employed  in  the  ex- 
plication of  religious  doctrines,  all  the  intricacies  and  barbarism  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  Several  very  distinguished  and  excellent  men  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  this  change,  and 
bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity ;  but  they  could  not  per- 
suade at  all  the  teachers  in  the  universities,  to  return  to  LtUher^s  sober  and 
artless  method  of  teaching.  For  they  said,  necessity  must  govern  us, 
rather  than  examples  and  authorities. 

§  18.  That  practical  theology  should  be  restored  to  its  purity,  by  the 
same  persons  as  exploded  a  corrupt  doctrinal  theology,  might  readily  be 
supposed  by  such  as  understand  the  intimate  natural  connexion  between 
them.  And  in  fact,  more  may  be  learned  respecting  real  piety,  from  the 
few  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon^  WeUer,{l8)  and  the  two  jStrier«,(19)— 
not  to  mention  others,  than  from  all  the  volumes  of  the  casuistSf  and  the 
moraJizers  (moralisantes)  as  they  were  barbarously  called.  And  yet,  in 
this  department  also,  all  the  truth  did  not  at  once  show  itself  to  those 
excellent  men.  It  appears  rather,  from  the  various  controversies  agitated 
in  this  century  respecting  the  extent  of  Christian  duties,  and  from  the  an- 
swers which  even  great  men  gave  to  questions  proposed  to  them  respect- 
ing the  divine  law,  that  all  the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
duty  were  not  fully  settled ;  nor  was  it  universally  understood,  how  far  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  coincide,  and  wherein  they 

(17)  See  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeus,  Isagoge  ad  ftmons  schoolmaster  of  his  timet,  who  taught 
Theologiam,  lih.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  ^  13,  yoL  i.,  p.  at  Coloffne,  Zwickau,  Annabeig,  Schnee- 
881,  ai3  the  authors  named  by  him.  beig,  and  Freyberg ;  and  was  afterwuds  in- 

(18)  [Jerome  Weller  was  bom  at  Frey-  formator  and  counsellor  to  Augu*tuSt  elec- 
bere  in  Meissen,  was  long  familiar  with  tor  of  Saxony;  and  at  last  inspector  of 
LtUker  at  Wittemberg,  and  died,  the  super-  schools  at  Meissen.  He  died  in  1653,  and 
intendent  and  inspector  of  schools  in  his  na-  lefl  many  moral  writings  in  Latin. '  The 
tive  place,  A.D.  1672.  He  was  a  practical  other  John  Rivier  was  of  Venice,  and  lived 
theologian,  and  left  many  edifying  and  en-  near  the  same  time ;  but  whether  be  wrota 
Uffhtened  writings,  which  prove  mm  a  man  anything  on  morals,  I  know  not.  See  TeU^ 
of  great  experience. — Schl.}  aier^s  Eloges  des  bommes  tayans,  tome  l« 

(19)  [There  were  two  jRiomti,  both  called  p.  168,  &c.,  and  Mileh.  Adam's  Vitm  G«f> 
Jokmt  the  one  was  of  Weilphalii,  nd  a  SHBor.  pbiloeophoiuin,  p.  60,  dtc.— iSeJU.] 
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dUfer,  or  what  there  is  in  revealed  religion  consonant  to  ibto  dictates  of 
reason,  and  what  that  lies  beyond  the  province  of  reason.  If  the  fiiry  of 
their  numerous  enemies  had  allowed  the  Lutheran  doctors  more  leisure, 
and  more  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  difiuse  religion,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  free  from  these  faults,  and  would  not  have  fallen  below  the 
more  modem  teachers.  And  the  same  answer  may  be  given,  to  those  who 
think  it  strange  that  no  one,  among  so  many  excellent  men, — not  even  jAfe- 
lancthorif  who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  such  an  undertaking, — should 
have  thought  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  first  principles  of  morals,  and 
forming  a  system  of  practical  religion,  but  should  have  included  all  his  in- 
structions under  the  heads  of  the  latOy  sin,  free-will,  faith,  hope  and  chariiy. 

§  19.  To  designate  any  one  as  a  noted  theologian  of  that  age,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  he  was  an  ardent  and  energetic  polemic.  For  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times,  and  the  multiplicity  of  contests  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, required  all  to  take  up  arms.  Among  these  defenders  of  the  truth, 
all  that  were  contemporary  with  Lviher,  or  who  lived  near  his  times,  stud- 
ied simplicity ;  nor  did  they  assail  their  adversaries,  except  with  the  argu- 
ments afforded  by  the  holy  scriptures,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  early 
fiithers  of  the  church.  Those  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, came  forth  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ; 
and  therefore  are  less  lucid.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be  sought  for, 
in  their  adversaries,  especially  the  papists.  For  these,  having  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  the  plain  and  explicit  mode  of  reasoning  was  ruinous 
to  their  cause,  involved  themselves  and  their  opinions  in  all  Uie  absurdities 
and  artifices  of  the  scholastic  doctors.  And  this  led  our  theologians  to 
think,  that  they  must  fight  with  the  same  weapons,  with  which  they  were 
attacked.  Moreover  all  disputants  of  this  age,  if  we  except  Melancthonj 
to  whom  Providence  had  given  a  mild  and  modest  spirit,  are  thought  at 
this  day  to  have  been  much  too  bitter  and  acrimonious :  and  no  one  more 
so,  than  Luiher  himself,  who  inveighed  against  his  adversaries,  as  is  mani- 
fest, in  the  coarsest  manner,  and  without  regard  to  rank  or  dignity.  Yet 
this  fault  will  appear  much  alleviated,  if  it  be  estimated  according  to  the 
customs  of  those  times,  and  if  compared  with  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of 
his  opposers.  Is  it  not  allowable  to  designate  malignant  railers  and  fero- 
cious tyrants,  who  labour  to  destroy,  and  actually  do  destroy,  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  holy  souls  which  they  cannot  vanquish  in  argument,  by  applying 
to  them  the  epithets  appropriate  to  their  crimes  ? 

§  20.  The  internal  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  it,  if  we  would  render  the  subject  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion and  make  the  causes  of  events  intelligible,  must  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  reformation, 
to  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546.  The  second  embraces  what  occurred,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Luiher,  and  that  of  Melancthon  in  1560.  The  third 
period  contains  the  remainder  of  the  century. — ^In  the  first  period,  every 
thing  among  the  Lutherans  took  place  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  Luiher ;  who  being  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  possessing 
unbounded  influence  every  where,  suppressed  without  difiiculty  all  commo- 
tions and  disturbances  that  arose,  and  did  not  suffer  nascent  sects  to  attain 
maturity  and  acquire  strength  in  his  new  community.  Hence,  so  long  as 
Luiher  lived,  the  internal  state  of  the  church  was  tranouil  and  peacefiil ; 
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and  such  as  were  disposed  to  foment  divisions,  had  to  be  still,  or  else  to  X6* 
tire  beyond  the  bounos  of  the  church,  and  seek  residence  elsewhere. 

^21.  The  infancy  of  the  new  church  was  disturbed  by  a  set  of  deliri* 
ous  fanatics,  who  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  who  imagined  that 
they  were  moved  by  a  divine  afflatus  to  set  up  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ 
free  from  all  sin.  The  leaders  of  this  turbulent  and  discor^mt  tribe,  were 
ThomoM  Munzeff  Nicholas  Siorck^  Mark  StubneTf  and  others,  partly  Ger* 
mans  and  partly  Swiss ;  who  greatly  disquieted  some  parts  of  Europe,  es. 
pecially  Grermany,  and  raised  tumults  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  in 
some  places  very  great,  in  others  less,  but  every  where  formidable.(20) 
The  history  of  these  people,  is  very  obscure  and  perplexed  :  for  it  has  not 
been  methodically  written,  nor  could  it  easily  be  so,  if  one  were  disposed 
to  narrate  it ;  because  men  of  this  sort,  of  dubious  sanity,  and  differing  van* 
ously  from  each  other  in  opinions,  every  where  roamed  about ;  nor  did  the 
state  of  the  times  produce  diligent  recorders  of  such  tumultuous  proceed, 
ings.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the  worst  members  of  this  motley  com- 
pany constituted  that  seditious  band  which  produced  the  rustic  war  in  GSer- 
many,  and  also  that  which  afterwards  disturbed  Westphalia  and  settled  it- 
self at  Munster ;  while  the  better  members  terrified  by  the  miseries  and 
slaughter  of  their  companions,  joined  themselves  at  last  to  the  sect  called 
Menmmites.  The  resolution,  vigilance,  and  zeal  of  Lutheff  prevented  his 
community  from  being  rent  asunder  by  this  sort  of  people,  and  kept  the 
fickle  and  credulous  populace  from  being  deceived  and  led  astray  by  them, 
as  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  if  he  had  possessed  less  energy  of 
character. 

^  22.  Andrew  Carolostadt,  a  Frenchman  and  colleague  of  Luther^  a  man 
neither  perverse  nor  unlearned  though  precipitate,  was  too  ready  to  listen 
to  this  sort  of  men ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1522,  while  Luther  was  ab- 
sent, he  raised  no  little  commotion  at  Wittemberg,  by  casting  the  images 
out  of  the  churches,  and  by  other  hazardous  innovations.  But  Luther  sud- 
denly returned,  and  his  presence  and  discourses  calmed  the  tumult.  Re- 
turning now  from  Wittemberg  to  Orlamund,  Carolostadi  not  only  opposed 
Luiher^s  opinions  respecting  the  Liord's  supper,  but  in  many  other  tnings 
also,  showed  a  mind  not  averse  from  fanatical  sentiments.  (21)  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  Saxony,  and  went  over  to  the  Swiss ;  among  whom 
he  tauffht,  first  at  Zurich  and  then  at  Basle ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  he 
showed  himself  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  of  the  men 
that  made  pretensions  to  divine  visions.  (22)  This  second  commotion 
therefore  Luther  happily  terminated  in  a  short  time. 


(20)  Jo.  BaptUt  Ott  has  collected  much  dii,  in  his  MiRcell.  Groningens.  botb, 
relating  to  these  eventB,  in  his  Annales  An-  i.,  and  most  of  the  historians  of  the  Relfff^ 
abaptist,  p.  8,  &c.,  and  with  him,  may  be  mation.  [Seeabove,  p.  35,  note(46). — TV.] 
joined  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  Refer-  (22)  ["  This  affirmation  of  Jh,  Moiktim 
mation.  [The  iDar  of  the  peasanti  in  1625,  wants  much  to  be  modified.  In  the  origiBal 
was  noticed  in  sec.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  ^  21,  p.  87,  it  stands  thus:  Dum  vixitveroArMlmplutth 
&c.,  above  :  and  that  of  the  Anaba^isU  in  runij  et  homimtm  divina  vita  jacUmthtm  jp«r- 
Westphaiia,  A.D.  1533,  ibid.,  ch.  in.,  ^  10,  Hbus  amieum  sete  ottendit ;  i.  e.,  at  long  mm 
p.  58.  The  nse  of  the  sect  of  Mennomtes  he  lived,  he  thawed  himtelf  a  friend  to  tkt 
will  be  considered  in  the  3d  chapter  of  this  Anabaptittt,  and  other  cnthutiattt^  who  pn^ 
second  part  of  the  present  section. — Tr.}  tended  to  divine  intpiration.    But  how  cooM 

(21)  See  Vol.  Em.  Loteher't  Historia  oor  historian  assert  this  without  restrktioB, 
motuum  inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformatot,  p.  ahioe  it  is  well  known  that  Carolottadi^  aftv 
I,  cap.  i.    Damd  Gerdit,  Tits  Csfolort^  Us  hsnishtiwmt  from  Saxony,  conqpossd  a 
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^  29.  A  man  of  similar  turn  of  mind,  was  Casper  Sehwenekfeld  of  Os- 
sigk,  a  Silesian  knight,  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz ;  who,  with  Fa/. 
endne  CratUwald  a  learned  man  living  at  the  court  of  Liegnitz,  saw  many 
deficiencies  in  Luiher^s  opinions  and  regulations ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  Lu- 
ther  and  others  had  not  strenuously  resisted  him,  he  would  have  produced  a 
schism  and  a  sect  of  considerable  magnitude.  For  he  led  a  blameless  and 
upright  life,  recommended  and  laboured  to  promote  piety  among  the  peo- 
pie,  with  peculiar  earnestness ;  and  by  these  means  so  captivated  very 
many  even  learned  and  discreet  men,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Zwinglians,  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  patronise  him,  and  to  defend 
him  aeainst  his  opposers.(2d)  But  in  the  year  1528  he  was  banished  by 
the  diULe,  both  from  the  court  and  the  country ;  because  Zwingle  had  de- 
clared,  that  Schtoenckf eld's  sentiments  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  were 
not  difierent  from  his  own.  From  this  time  he  wandered  through  various 
provinces,  and  experienced  various  fortunes,  till  his  death  in  1561.(24) 

treatise  against  enthusiasm  in  ffeneral,  and  [vol.  i.,  p.  836-856,  and  p.  1246-1292,  ed. 
against  the  extravagant  tenets  and  the  violent  Schaffhausen,  1 740,  fol. — TV. ],  and  by  Ckr. 
proceedings  of  the  Anabaptists  in  particular.  Aug.  Saligt  Geschichte  der  Augsb.  Con- 
Nay  more;   this  treatise  was  addressed  to  fession,  vol.   iii.,   book   zi.,   p.   951,  &e, 
Luther^  who  was  so  affected  by  it,  that,  re-  {Sekwenckfdi  was  bom  in  the  year  1490, 
penting  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  and  was  employed  in  the  courts  of  Miinster- 
given  to  Caroloitadt,  he  pleaded  his  cause,  berg  and  Liegnitz,  and  held  a  canonry  at 
and  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permission  Liegnitz.    He  aided  the  reformation  in  Si- 
for  him  to  return  into  Saxony.     See  Gerde*^  lesia :  but  Luther*s  reformation,  in  his  view, 
Vita  Carolostadii,  in  Miscell.  Groningena.  did  not  go  far  enough.     He  not  only  wished 
After  this  reconciliation  with  JDiU/^,  he  com-  for  a  stricter  church  discipline,  but  he  also 
posed  a  treatise  on  the   eucbarist,  which  found  some  fault  with  certain  points  of  doc* 
breathes  the  most  amiable  spirit  of  modern^  trine.    As  early  as  the  year  1524,  he  com- 
tion  and  humility ;  and,  having  perused  the  menced   an  attack  upon   the   Evangelical 
writings  of  Zuingle,  where  he  saw  his  own  church,  by  his  essay  on  the  Abuse  of  the 
•entimenls  on  that  subject  maintained  with  Gospel  to  carnal  security ;  and  the  year  fol- 
the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force  of  evi-  lowing,  be  brought  forward  his  new  opinion 
donee, he  repaired,  a  second  time,  to  Zurich^  respecting  the  eucbarist.     According  to  the 
tod  from  thence  to  Basil,  where  he  was  ad-  epistle  of  the  superintendent  of  Liegnitz, 
mitted  to  the  offices  of  pastor  and  professor  Simon  Grufumsy  to  Abraham  Seultehu  of 
of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  in  Heidelberg,  (in  the  Supnlem.  ad  Ind.  i.  his- 
tbe  exemplary  and  constant  practice  of  every  tor.,  No.  28,  of  Seckenaarf^s  Historia  Lu- 
Christiaa  virtue,  he  died,  amidst  the  warmest  theranismi),  it  was  not  merely  the  duke  that 
efibsions  of  piety  and  resignstion,  on  the  S6th  banished  Sehwenekfeld  from  Silesia,  but  also 
of  December,  1541 .     Allthis  is  testified  sol-  Ferdinand^  king  of  the  Romans.     He  seems 
emnly  in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  pious  to  have  drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  of  this 
Gryfutu*  of  Basil  to  PUtMCUif  chaplain  to  lord,  chiefly,  by  his  opinion  concerning  the 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  shows  how  little  eucharist;  which  he  defended  in  the  year 
credit  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  the  assertions  of  1529,  by  a  writing  printed  at  Liegnitz,  with 
the  ignorant  Moreno  or  to  the  insinuations  of  a  preface  by  Capita.    From  Silesia  he  ra- 
the insidious  Botsuft.'*— JIfac/.]  tired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  waa  supported 

(23)  See  Jo.  Conrad  FuesittC*  Centuria  for  some  time  l^  the  preachers,  Matthew 
L  Epistolarmn  a  Reformator.  Helvet.  scrip-  Zell  and  Capiio.  Afterwards  be  resided 
tarun,  p.  169, 175,  225.  Museum  Helvet.,  in  several  imperial  cities  of  Swabia ;  and 
torn,  tv.,  p.  445,  dec.  died  at  Ulm,  m  1561,  after  having  obtained 

(24)  Jo.  Wigand**  Schwenckfeldianismua,  many  followers  in  Alsace,  the  territory  of 
Lips.,  1586,  4to.  Conrad  SehHuselhurg't  Wortemberg,  and  other  places.  His  wri- 
wbole  tenth  Book  of  his  Catalogus  Hareti-  tings  were  at  first  printed  sepaimtelv ;  but 
eorum,  Frankf.,  1599, 8vo.  But  the  history  after  his  death,  collectively,  at  two  differeni 
of  Sekwenekfdd  is  most  studiously  investi-  times,  namely  in  1564,  in  two  Pteits,  or  4 
nted,  and  accompanied  with  vindications  of  vols,  fol.,  and  in  1592,  in  4  lura  irols.  4to. 
Em,  by  Godfrey  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  Ket-  The  greater  part  of  them  were  afio  published 
aMlMtm,book  zvi.,  cb.  u.»P*730^^->  in  1566,  ic^.,  mder  the  title  of  Epiatolar  deo 
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He  left  a  little  community  in  his  native  Slesia ;  whom  the  papists,  in  our 
own  times,  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  but  whom  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
the  year  1742,  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  habitation8.(25) 

§  24.  Schwenekfeld  merits  the  praise  of  good  intentions,  piety,  and  zeal 
for  promoting  religion  ;  but  not  the  praise  of  discretion,  sound  judgment, 
and  intelligence.  The  good  man  inclined  towards  what  is  called  fanati. 
cism ;  and  he  supposed  that  he  was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  From 
Luiker  and  the  other  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  differed  prin- 
dpally  on  three  points :  for  I  pass  over  inferences  from  his  principles,  and 
minor  points  of  doctrine. — (I.)  In  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper :  he  invert- 
ed the  words  of  Christ,  This  is  my  body ;  and  would  have  them  understood 
thus :  My  body  is  this^  that  is,  is  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  and 
eaten ;  or,  it  is  real  food  for  the  soul,  nourishes,  satisfies,  delights  it.  And, 
my  blood  is  this,  namely,  like  wine,  which  refreshes  and  strengthens  the 
soul.  And  this  singular  doctrine,  he  said,  had  been  divinely  conununica- 
ted  to  him ;  which  alone  shows  how  weak  his  mind  and  discernment 
were.(26)    (II.)  In  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God :  he  denied 

edlen  von  Gott  hochbegnadisten  tbeaeren  tbcy  were  often  severely  persecuted  uodsr 

Maones  Caspar  Schwenekfeld  von  Ossing,  the  Austrian  government,  especially  since 

Ac.     Besides  these,  be  left  various  manu-  the  year  1718,  and  were  harassed  by  the 

scripts,  which  are  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  library^  Jesuit  missionaries ;  hence  the  greater  pait 

and  which  Salig  consulted.     One  tolerable  of  them  retired  to  Pennsylvania,  where  to^ 

and  devotional  tract,  is  on  the  Love  of  God,  set  up  congregations,  and  held  commtmioa 

and  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1594, 8vo. —  with  other  fanatical   parties.    Otbera  who 

Crautwald  was  a  professor  and  a  pastor  at  remained  in  the  vicinity,  beinf  invited  bn^ 

Liegnitz,  a  promoter  of  the  reformation,  but  returned  when  the  country  tell  under  the 

who  afterwards  took  sides  with  Schwenck'  Prussian  government.     See  BtatmgtcrUtfs 

feldf  participated  in  his  views  of  the  eucha-  Geschichte  der  Religions-Parteyen,  p.  1060, 

rist,  and  published  various  writinss,  under  the  dec. — Schl.'\ 

name  of  Valentine  Cratoald.  Other  adbe-  (26)  fHe  also  discarded  infant  baptism; 
rents  to  Schwenekfeld,  were  Jo.  Sitgm,  though  he  did  not  require  those  baptized  in 
Werner^  court  preacher  to  tl%duke  of  Lieg-  infancy,  to  be  rebaptized ;  and  therefore  di^ 
nitz ;  who  was  displaced  in  1540,  after  be-  fered  in  this  from  the  Anabaptists.  Hence 
ing  sent  by  the  duke  to  Wittemberg  to  be  Grunaus  informs  us,  (in  Seckendorf*s  HiiL 
better  instructed  by  Luther  and  Melanethon.  Lutheranismi,  Supplem.  ad  Ind.  i.,  No.  88X 
He  now  retired  to  the  coun^  of  Glatz,  where  that  in  the  year  1526,  infant  baptism  was 
he  established  a  school  at  Kengersdorf,  and  nearly  done  away  among  the  Schwenck- 
composed  a  Catechism  and  a  Postille,  under  felders. — Schl.  The  Luuieran  writers  thue 
the  name  of  Siegm.  Rengertdorfer.  The  tax  Schwenekfeld  with  discardinff  infant  bap> 
catechism  is  still  regarded  by  the  Schwenck-  tism.  The  fact  was,  he  placea  no  reliance 
felders  as  one  of  their  best  elementary  books ;  upon  any  outward  rites,  for  the  salvation  of 
and  the  postille  is  often  used  in  their  religious  the  soul ;  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
worship.  ,  Besides  these,  in  the  middle  of  the  prevailing  idea,  that  water  baptism  was  De- 
following  century  lived  one  Daniel  Frederic,  cessary  to  the  salvation  of  any  one.  Bap> 
who  in  1643  published  the  Secret  of  self-ex-  tism  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  ^iritual  bi^ 
amination.  See  concerning  him,  Godfrey  tism,  was  every  thing,  in  his  estimation.  And 
Arnold,  1.  c,  vol.  iv.,  ^  ii.,  No.  24.— iScA/.]  he  deemed  it  proper,  though  not  essentia], 
(25)  On  the  Confessions  of  the  Schwenck-  that  this  spiritual  baptism  shoold  precede 
felders,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Kbcher^s  Biblioth.  water  baptism.  See  Godfr,  AmMa  Kir* 
Theol.  Symbolics,  p.  457.  [Most  of  the  chen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi,  ch.  zz., 
Schwenckfelders  joined  the  body,  after  the  ^  13,  14,  vol.  i.,  p.  842,  du;.,  and  p.  1271. 
death  of  Schwenekfeld^  when  the  concealed  Neither  does  Grunatu,  (in  the  passage  in 
Protestants  in  Bohemia,  the  county  of  Glatz,  Seckendorf  mentioned  by  SchUget),  inti- 
and  Silesia,  obtained  possession  of  his  wri-  mate  that  Schwenekfeld  treated  infant  bap- 
tings,  which  vrere  spread  abrosd  in  great  tism  with  any  greater  neglect  or  diarespeet, 
numbers ;  and  they  established  conmrega-  than  he  did  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  ez- 
tions,  principally,  in  the  territories  of  Xieg-  temsl  rites.  His  words  are  these:  £o  vflfo^ 
Biti,  Hirschbeig,  and  Goldbeig.    Bat  is  anno  1520,  pragredi  coqpit  '^" 
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that  there  is  eflicacy  in  the  external  word,  as  written  down  in  the  inspired 
books,  to  heal,  illuminate,  and  regenerate  the  minds  of  men.  This  efSca- 
cy  he  ascribed  to  the  internal  wardf  which  he  said  was  Christ  himself.  But 
of  this  internal  word,  he  expresses  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  without 
uniformity  and  clearness ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  he  held 
the  same  views  with  the  Mystics  and  the  Quakers,  or  differed  from  them. 
(III.)  In  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ :  it  displecised  him  to  hear 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  denominated  a  creature  or  created  existence^  in 
what  theologians  call  its  state  of  exaltation :  for  this  language,  he  thouff||tf 
below  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  since  it  had  De- 
come  united  with  the  divine  nature  in  one  person.  This  opinion  appeared 
to  resemble  what  is  called  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  But  Schwenckfeld 
would  not  be  considered  a  Eutychian ;  and  on  the  contrary,  accused  those 
of  Nestorianism,  who  called  the  human  nature  of  Christ  a  creature.{21). 

§  25.  As  Ltt^er  taught,  that  the  gospel  or  the  doctrine  of  a  salvation 
procured  for  mankind  by  Jesus  Christy  should  be  inculcated  on  the  peoploy 
and  censured  and  chastised  the  papists  for  confounding  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, and,  for  promising  men  salvation  by  obedience  to  the  law ;  John  Agri' 
eoloy  a  native  of  Eisleben  and  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Lutheran  churchy 
though  an  ostentatious  and  fickle  man,  thence  took  occasion  in  the  year 
1538,  to  teach  that  the  law  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  church,  and 
never  be  taught  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone  should  be  taught, 
both  in  the  schoob  and  from  the  pulpit.  Those  who  agreed  in  this  with 
Agricola,  were  called  Antinomians  or  enemies  of  the  law.  But  this  sect 
also  was  suppressed  in  its  very  origin,  by  the  energy  and  the  influence  of 
Luther :  and  Agricola^  through  fear  of  so  great  a  man,  confessed  and  ire* 
nounced  his  error.  It  is  said  however,  that  the  lion  whom  he  dreaded,  or 
Luther,  being  dead,  he  returned  to  the  opinion  he  had  renounced,  and  drew 
some  persons  to  embrace  it.  (28) 

naia,  ut  administratio  taenz  ccena  aliquan-  ad  historiam  ecclesiast.,  torn,  i.,  p.  838,  &c. 

^\\i  ^ne  intermUta^  p<BdehapH*rnua  <\\xQ(^e  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  art.   Islebiens, 

fcmttu  prope  fiurU  exiermifuUuM. — TV.]  torn,  ii.,  p.  1567,  [and  art.  AgricoUj  tome 

(27)  [Likewise  in  respect  to  the  church,  i.,  p.  100].  Conrad  Schliuse&urg,  Catalo- 
he  held  singular  opinions.  He  regarded  it  ffus  Hereticor.,  lib.  iy.  Godfr.  AmMa 
as  a  Tisible  community  of  believers  only ;  Airchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  zri.,  ch. 
and  therefore  held,  that  no  hypocrite  should  zxr.,  p.  813,  &c.  [By  the  writers  of  those 
be  tolerated  in  the  Christian  church ;  that  an  times,  he  is  generally  called  Matter  EtMlehen, 
absolute  purity,  not  only  of  the  church  gen-  He  was  a  pupil  of  Luther  ;  and  in  1530, 
erally  or  as  a  body,  but  also  of  all  the  indi-  when  the  Augsburg  confession  was  prpsent- 
Tidual  members  of  it,  was  possible ;  and  he  ed,  he  aided  Luther  in  defending  it.  His 
^erefore  wished  to  restore  tne  ancient  church  character  was  not  the  best.  He  was  a  rest- 
discipline,  in  all  its  rigour.  He  likewise  less,  fiery,  contentious  man,  negligent  in  duty, 
taught,  that  all  the  ministrations  of  uncon-  and  more  of  a  courtier  than  was  becoming  m 
Terted  preachers,  were  inefficient ;  and  that  a  minister.  He  was  a  rector  and  preacher ; 
the  whole  efficacy  of  the  sacred  ministry,  de-  and  after  his  dismission,  read  lectures  al 
pended  on  the  gracious  state  of  the  preachers,  Wittembers.  Perhaps,  riyalship  between 
or  on  the  Spirit  and  internal  vrord  of  God  the  two  colleagues,  melanethon  sdA  Agricth 
residing  in  them.  On  the  whole,  Schwenek'  lot  and  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  obtam  the 
feld  possessed  too  little  true  philosophy,  to  pre-eminence,  rather  than  honest  zeal  for 
state  correctly  and  to  substantiate  ms  own  rescuing  the  truth  from  penrersion,  occasion- 
Tiews ;  and  too  little  acquaintance  with  their  ed  this  contest.  Agricola  thongiit,  that  M&- 
miginal  languages,  to  expound  the  scriptures  lancthon  in  the  articles  whiehlie  drew  up 
correctly.  He  first  learned  Greek  from  for  Tisitation  of  the  churches,  had  deviated 
CrauhffM. — Sehl,1  from  the  sentiments  of  Luther  and  oUier  re- 

(S8)  See  C^ifsr  84giiUuriu$9  Intiodactib  fomiers ;  that  beheld  the  use  of  the  law  yo- 
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§  26.  The  opinions  of  the  Antinomiant  were  most  pernicious,  if  we  maj 
believe  their  adversaries.  For  they  arc  said  to  have  taught,  that  a  peraoD 
may  live  as  he  lists,  and  break  the  law  by  sinning  at  his  pleasure,  provided 
he  holds  to  Christ,  and  has  faith  in  his  merits.  But  if  we  consider  the 
whole  subject  with  candour,  we  may  readily  believe,  that  AgrieoHa  did  not 
teach  such  impious  and  absurd  doctrines,  though  he  might  sometimes  utter 
harsh  expressions  which  were  liable  to  misinterpretation  and  perversion. 
By  the  law,  Agricola  understood  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses ;  which 
he  supposed  were  a  law  enacted  especially  for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  Chris- 
tians. The  term  gospel  he  used  in  a  broad  sense,  as  including  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merits,  and  of  salvation  by  fiiith,  but  likewise  all  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  inculcated  respecting  holiness  of  life  and  the  duties 
of  men.  Removing  therefore  the  unsuitable  modes  of  expression  and  the 
integuments  of  his  doctrine,  he  seems  to  liave  held  merely  this ;  that  the 
ten  commandments  of  Moses  were  promulged  especially  for  the  Jews,  and 
of  course  might  be  neglected  and  laid  aside  amone  Christians ;  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  explain  distinctly  and  to  inculcate  on  the  people,  what 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  taught  us  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
respecting  both  the  way  of  salvation,  and  repentance  and  a  holy  life.  Most 
of  the  doctors  of  that  age  express  their  views  with  little  precision  and  uni« 
formity,  and  do  not  give  us  accurate  definitions ;  and  hence  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  they  are  understood  by  others,  difierently  from  their  real  meaidiig. 

§  27.  On  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546,  PMUp  Melancihon  became  the 
head  and  leader  of  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  and  excellent  man,  but  much  hiferior  to  Luther  in 
many  respccts,(29)  especially  in  strength  of  mind,  fortitude,  and  influence 
over  others.  For  he  was  mild  and  gentle,  excessively  fond  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  timid  and  shrinking  before  the  resentment  or  wrath  of  the 
powerful ;  in  short,  one  that  could  secure  the  attachment  and  love  of  oth- 
ers, but  who  was  not  competent  to  terrify,  to  repress  and  hold  in  awe  the  au- 
thors of  disturbance  and  of  new  opinions.  He  also  dissented  from  Luther 
on  some  subjects.  For  (I.)  he  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  many 
things  might  be  given  up  and  be  borne  with,  in  the  Romish  church,  which 
Luther  thought  could  by  no  means  be  endured ;  indeed  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  admit,  that  the  ancient  form  of  church  government  and  even  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Roman  pontiff,  might  be  retained,  on  certain  conditions,  and 

der  the  N.  Teat,  to  be  indispensable  for  con-  dismissed  in  1588,  on  account  of  hia  Antino* 

version ;  and  he  wrote  some  propositions  in  mian  opmions,  when,  appearing  to  retract,  1m 

opposition,  which  are  printed   m  Luther^M  was  called  to  I^eipsic ;  but  again  bringmc 

Works,  (cd.  Altenb.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  310),  and  them  forward,  he  was  dismissM  the  sccodq 

bear  the  title :  Positiones  inter  fratrcs  sparsas.  time.     See  also  Jo.  Geo,  Waleh**  Einleitnng 

Luther  conlntcd  them,  in  six  discussions ;  in  die  Streitigkeiten  der  EvaDgeliacUnth. 

and  il^ricafa  was  now  held  to  retract ;  which  Kirche,  ch.  ii.,  ^  z-,  p-  115.— &JU.] 

he  did  at  Wittcmbcrg.    But  on  leaving  Wit^  (29)  [**  It  would  certainly  be  very  diffieiiU 

temberg  in  1540,  and  retiring  to  fiflriiii,  to  point  out  the  many  rcMvect*,  in  which  Dr. 

whmre  he  possessed  the  good- will  of  the  dec-  Motheim  affirms  that  Lutner  waa  superior  to 

total  prince  in  a  high  degree  and  was  cm-  Melancthon.    For  if  the  single  article  of 

ployea  in  farthering  the  reformation,  he  did  courage  and  firmness  be  excepted,  1  know 

not  cease  occasionally  to  advance  his  propo-  no  other  respect  in  which  Melancthon  is  not 

sitions.     Upon  occasion  of  the  Intcnm,  he  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  Luther.    Ht 

fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  the  meritorious  was  certainly  his  e^ual  in  piety  and  Tirtna^ 

nature  of  good  works.    Among  his  adherents,  and  much  his  supenor  in  learning,  indgmciitt 

Jame9  sSienk,  superintendent  at  Freyberg  in  meekness,  and  humanity.**— Af«c/] 
Meissen,  was  the  moet  £uiiotis«    He  was 
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provided  die  troth  as  cleorlv  taught  in  the  holy  ocriptures  might  be  main. 
tained.  (II.)  Ha  supposed  that  certain  opinions  maintained  by  Luther 
against  the  papists, — ^for  instance,  concerning  &ith  as  the  sole  ground  of 
justification,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order  to  salvation,  and  the  in- 
ability of  man  to  convert  himself  to  God<— might  be  softened  down  a  little, 
so  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  others  to  mistake.  (III.)  Though  he  believ- 
ed with  Luther  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  he  thought  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Swiss  on  that  subject,  was  not  of  such  moment  that  the  par. 
ties  could  not  maintain  brotherly  affection ;  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
provision  for  peace  and  concord,  if  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
supper  were  stated  in  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases,  on  which  each  party 
could  put  his  own  construction. — These  opinions  he  did  not  indeed  wholly 
dissemble  and  conceal  during  Luther^s  lifetime,  but  he  proposed  them  with 
modesty,  and  always  succumbed  to  LutheTf  whom  ho  honoured  and  feared. 
But  when  Luther  was  dead,  all  that  he  had  before  taught  cautiously  and 
timidly,  he  now  brought  forward  much  more  openly  and  explicitly.  And 
all  these  things  cansed  the  Lutheran  church,  while  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
her  theologians,  to  lose  that  peace  which  had  been  enjoyed  under  Lutherf 
and  to  become  in  some  measure  the  scene  of  many  and  fierce  contests  and 
commotions. 

§  28.  The  commencement  of  these  calamities  was  in  the  year  1548, 
when  Maurice  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  directed  Melancthon  and  the  di- 
vines of  Wittembcrg  and  Leipsic  to  assemble  at  Leipsic,  and  to  consider 
how  fiur  the  noted  Interim  which  Charles  V.  would  obtrude  upon  Grermany, 
might  be  received.  Melancthon^  partly  through  fear  of  the  emperor  and 
partly  from  his  native  mildness  and  moderation,  here  decided  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  divines,  that  in  things  indifferent  (in  rebus  adiaphom 
m),  the  will  of  the  emperor  might  be  obeyed.(30)  Among  things  indiffer* 
ent  or  adiaphora^  Melancthon  and  his  associates  reckoned  many  things, 
which  Luther  deemed  of  great  importance,  and  which  therefore  his  genu. 
ine  followers  could  not  account  indifierent ;  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  before  Grod  by  feith  alone^  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order 
to  salvation,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  several  ceremonies  contaminated 
with  superstition,  extreme  unction,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
of  bishops,  certain  feast  days  long  abrogated,  and  other  things.  Hence 
arose  the  violent  contest,  called  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy  ;(Sl)  which 
was  protracted  many  years,  and  in  which  the  defenders  and  aavocates  of 

(30)  The  piper  contaioing  the  opinion  of  tire  of  worship  paid  to  the  host,  such  as  toU- 

Mekmctkon,  and  the  other  divines  respecting  ing  and  lining  bells  at  the  elevation  of  the 

things  indifferent,  or  the  result  of  their  de-  h(^.    Besides  MeUmetk/m^  there  were  pros- 

liberations,  is  commoiily  called  Tht  Leip-  ent  at  this  diet,  Paul  Bber.  Bugenhagen, 

sie  Interim  {Iku  Leipziger  Interim) ;  and  and  George  Mtnor  of  the  Wittembcrg  di- 

waa  repobluhod  by  Jo.  Brdm.  Bieck,  in  his  vines,  wad  Pfeffinger  of  Leipaie  ;  likewise 

work  entitled  Pas  dreyfache  Interim,  Lei|>  the  bishop  of  Merseberg,  prince  Otorgs  of 

sic,  17S1,  8vo.     [This  Interim  is  propeny  Anhalt,  and  Justus  Menvus.    This  Lnpsk 

an  appendage  to  the  result  of  the  diet  m  interim  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of 

Leipsic,  Dec.  22,  1548.    In  it  the  theologt-  Augsburg,  and  from  the  still  older  one  of 

ans  define  what  they  regard  as  indifferent  Reeenspuig,  of  both  which,  notice  has  al- 

bturgical  matters,  which  might  be  admitted,  xeaidy  been  taken. — Schl.] 
to  please  the  emperor  and  at  his  command.        (81)  lAdiaphoristieJromd6t6^opoctitidif'' 

Among  them  were  the  papal  dresses  for  ferent.    Melancthon,  and  thoee  who  thought 

priests,  the  apparel  used  at  mass,  the  sur-  with  him,  were  called  Adiaphorists. — TV.] 
lAice ;  and  many  euitoms  evidently  indica- 

VoL.  IIL— T 
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the  old  doctrines  of  LidheTf  (at  the  head  of  whom  was  Matthias  FIocmm  of 
Illyricum),  opposed  with  immense  fervour  the  Wittemberg  and  Lreipsic 
divines,  especially  Jflelancthon^  by  whose  council  and  influence  the  whole 
had  been  brought  about ;  and  accused  them  of  apostacy  from  the  true  re- 
ligion. On  the  other  hand,  Melancthon  and  his  disciples  and  friends,  de- 
fended  his  conduct  with  all  their  8trength.(32)  In  this  sad  and  perilous 
controversy,  there  were  two  principal  points  at  issue.  First :  whether 
the  things  that  Melancthon  deemed  indifferent^  actually  were  so ;  which 
his  adversaries  denied.  Secondly :  whether  it  is  lawful,  in  things  indiffer- 
ent and  not  essential  to  religion,  to  succumb  to  the  enemies  of  truth. 

§  29.  This  adiaphoristic  controversy  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  other  and 
equally  pernicious  contests.  In  the  first  place,  it  produced  the  contest  with 
George  Major,  a  divine  of  Wittemberg,  respecting  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  salvation.  Melancthon  had  long  been  accustomed  to  concede, 
and  in  the  consultation  at  Lcipsic  in  1548  respecting  the  Interim^  he  with 
his  associates  confessed,  that  it  might  be  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
truth,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.  But  as  the  defenders  of 
the  old  Lutheran  theology  censured  this  declaration,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  highly  useful  to  the  popish  cause ;  Major  in  the 

(88)   Conrad    ScUuiselhirgt   Catalogue  der  Rofonnation,  toI.  iv.,  p.  690,  &c.),  the 
Hsretieomim,  lib.  xiii      Godfr.  AmMs  Augsburg  Inlerivh  which  the  emperor  would 
Kiichen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi.,  ch.  force  upon  his  subiectSf  contained  neariy  the 
zzri.,  p.  816.     Chr.  Aug.  Salig's  Historie  whole  system  of  the  Romish  theology,  berth 
der  Augsburgischen  Confession,  vol.  i.,  p.  as   to  faith   and   practice;   yet   ezpreeted 
611,  itc.    Unschuldi^  Nachrichton,  A.D.  throughout  in  the  most  accommodating  tnd 
ITOi,  p.  839,  393.     Lucom  Osiander^  Epit-  uneiceptionable  language.   Mtlancthon,  and 
OHM  Hiatoris  Ecclea.,  cent,  xvi.,  p.  602,  the  other  divines,  endeavoured  so  to  modify 
^.     [From  the  records  of  these  contests,  this  Interim^  that  the  Protestants  might  coo- 
(many  of  which  are  given  by  Schlusselburg  scicntiously  yield  to  it,  under  the  existing 
especially),  it  appears  that,  besides  the  points  circumstances.     They  therefore  altered  and 
thready  mentioned,  they  contended  about  the  interpolated  the  doctrinal  articles,  and  sifted 
use  of  Latin  formulas  of  worship,  and  about  and  modified  those  relating  to  worship  and 
chanting  them ;  whether  the  prayers  in  pub-  ceremonies.     They  allowed  the  pope  to  re- 
lic worwip  and  particularly  at  the  celebration  main  at  the  head  of  the  church  ;  but  without 
of  the  Lord*8  supper,  should  be  read,  or  be  conceding  to  him  a  divine  right,  and  without 
rang ;  respecting  the  observance  of  various  allowing  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  faith.     The 
times  of  worship,  as  vespers,  matins,   the  seven  sacraments  were  permitted  to  remain, 
canonical  hours,  and   the  days  devoted  to  as  rcUgious  rites ;  but  not  under  the  denom- 
St.  Mary  and  the  Apostles.     Tlic  most  of  ination  of  sacraments,  nor  as  efficacious  to 
these,  though  previously  abolished,  had  al-  salvation,  in  the  popish  sense.     The  mass 
ready  been  a^ain  introduced  in  electoral  Sax-  was  represented,  as  merely  a  repetition  of 
ony  and  Brandenburg,  by  prince  Maurice^  in  the  Lord's  supper.     Good  works  were  al- 
ordcr  to  please  Charles  \.f  and  likewise  in  lowed  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  ;  yet  not 
most  of  the  imperial  cities  ;  among  which  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification,  but 
Nurembeiv  stood  prominent,  because  there  only  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
most  of  the  preacners  w^ere  Philippists. —  character.     Salvation  was  wholly  by  grace, 
Schl.    The  representations  of  Dr.  Mosheim  through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ     Thus 
in  the  text,  would  seem  to  imply,  what  was  they  supposed,  they  secured  all  the  essential 
by  DO  means  the  fact,  that  Melancthon  re-  articles  of  religion,  and  only  consented  to  be 
jccted  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  saddled  with  a  load  of  cumbersome  and  in- 
tJmu^  held  to  salvation  by  works,  and  admit-  judicious  ceremonies,  rather  than  incur  the 
ted  seven  sacraments,  dec.     ScklegePs  rep-  vengeance  of  the  emperor,  and  expose  the 
reseotations,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  whole  reformation  to  danger.     Melancthon's 
imply,  that  Melancthon  only  conceded  the  actual  belief  is  to  be  learned  from  his  Loei 
kwfuiness  of  yielding  to  the  imposition  of  Communes^  or  System  of  theology ;  no  ct- 
certain  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship,  seniial  part  of  which,  as  he  supposed,  was 
Accocding  to  Sekroeckk,  (Klicbengesch.  seit  given  up  in  the  Leipsic  interim. — 7r.] 
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year  1552,  defended  it  against  Nicholas  Amsdorf^  in  a  tract  expressly  on 
the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  good  works.  And  now  broke  out  again  a 
fierce  and  bitter  contest,  such  as  all  the  religious  controversies  of  tluit  age 
were,  between  the  more  rigid  Lutherans  and  the  more  lax.  And  in  the 
course  of  it,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  Luther's  doctrines, 
was  carried  so  &r  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  as  to  maintain  that  good 
works  are  pernicious  to  salvation :  which  in^rudent  admission  furnished 
fresh  matter  for  controversy.  Major  bitterly  complained  that  his  opinion 
was  misrepresented  by  his  opponents ;  and  at  last,  that  he  might  not  ap. 
pear  to  continue  the  war  and  disturb  the  church  unreasonably,  he  gave  it 
up.  Yet  the  dispute  was  continued,  and  was  terminated  only  by  the  Form 
of  C<mcord.(33) 

§  30.  From  the  same  source  arose  what  is  called  the  synergisUcifi^) 
controversy.  The  Synergists  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  Semipelagi- 
ans ;  i.  e.,  they  were  persons  who  supposed,  that  God  is  not  the  sole  au- 
thor  of  our  conversion  to  him,  but  that  man  co-operates  with  Grod  in  the 
renovation  of  his  own  mind.  On  this  subject  also  Melancthan  difiered,  at 
least  in  words,  from  Luther ;  and  in  the  Leipsic  conference,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  God  so  draws  and  converts  adults^  thai  some  agency  cf 
their  toills  accompanies  his  influences.  The  pupils  and  friends  of  Mehne* 
ihon  adopted  his  language.  But  the  strenuous  Lutherans  conceived,  that 
this  sentiment  contravened  and  subverted  Luther^s  doctrine  of  the  servim 
tude  of  the  will,  or  of  man's  impotence  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  per- 
finrm  any  good  actions ;  and  they  therefore  violently  assailed  the  persons 
^irtiom  they  denominated  Synergists.  In  this  contest,  the  principal  cham- 
pions  were  Victorinus  StrigeU  who  the  most  openly  and  ingeniously  defend- 
ed the  Melancthonian  doctrine,  and  Matthias  Flacius,  who  defended  the 
old  opinion  of  Luther.     Of  these  men  we  shall  give  account  shortly. (35) 

§  31.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  and  commotions,  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  (the  sons  of  that  John  Frederic  whose  unsuccessful  war  with 
Charles  V.  brought  on  him  so  many  evils  and  the  loss  of  his  electoral  dig. 

(83)  SchUuselburgt  Catalog.  Hsreticor.,  lect.   in  Fonnam  Concord.,  p.  88.     [Me* 

lib.  vii.     Amold^M  Kiichen-und  Ketzerhis-  lancthon  in  hia  first  writings,  as  well  as  Lv- 

torie,  book  xtI.,  chap,  xxvii.,  p.  822,  &c.  ther  at  first,  maintained  with  St.  Augutime, 

Jo.  Mu$€nu,  Prelect,  in  Form.  Concord.,  an  irresistible  operation  of  divine  grace,  ac- 

p.  181,  dec.    Am.  GreviuMt  Memoria  Jo.  cording  to  God's  anconditional  decrees ;  and 

Westphali,  p.  166,  dec.     [SchUgel  here  in-  he  so  taught  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci 

terts  a  long  note,  showing  that  neither  Me-  Communes.     But  afterwards,  in  the  third 

loMcthon  nor  Major  held  to  justification  on  and  eighteenth  articles  of  the  altered  Augs- 

the   ffround  of  merit,  or  of  good  works,  burg  confession,  he  taught  that  for  our  con- 

thou^  they  held  good  works  to  be  necessa-  version,  we  need  only  the  assistanee  of  God 

ly,  in  some  sense,  to  a  man's  salvation.     It  and  his  spirit ;  and  that  though  weak  and 

■eemsy  the  parties  misunderstood  each  other ;  hard  pressed,  we  can  ourselves  commence  it 

and  that  both  used  very  unguarded  language,  and  effect  it.     In  his  Ezamen  Ordinando- 

which  l«d  tbem  into  furious  conflicts,  Tor  rum  he  maintains,  that  there  are  <Jbr«s  canses 

wbieh  tiiere  was  no  sufficient  cause. — TV.]  of  conversion,  God,  the  word  of  God,  and 

(34)  [From  awipyeia,  co-operation, —  froe-will ;  and  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  fi»e- 
Tt-I  will  and  to  human  abilitv,  an  appropiiate 

(35)  See  Schlussdburgt  Cataloffus  Hm-  natural  power,  though  feeble  in  its  operation, 
reticor.,  lib.  v.  Godfr,  Arnold's  Kirchen-  to  bring  about  conversion.  Many  of  bis 
vnd  Ketzerhistorie,  b.  xvi.,  ch.  zxviii.,  p.  pupils  hereupon  went  still  farther ;  and  es- 
826,  dec.  BayUf  Dictionnaire,  art.  Syner-  pecially  Victorin  Strigd,  one  of  his  most 
ffistes,  tome  iii.,  p.  2898.  Ckrui.  Aug.  i$c-  able  pupils,  distinguished  himtelf  in  tfai* 
Af,  Historie  der  Aogsb.  Confession,  vol.  controversy. — Sehl.} 

iiL,  p.  474,  687,  880,  &c    Mutmu,  Fas- 
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aity),  founded  and  opcsied  a  new  university  at  Jena.  And  as  the  founden 
wished  this  school  to  be  the  seat  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  Lutheft 
they  called  to  it  eminent  teachers  and  theologians,  who  were  distinguished 
ibr  their  attachment  to  the  genuine  theology  of  Luther,  and  for  their  ha. 
tred  of  all  more  moderate  sentiments.  And  as  none  was  more  celebrated 
in  this  respect  than  Matthias  Fladus,  a  most  strenuous  adversary  of  Philip 
Melandhon  and  of  all  the  Philippists  or  moderate  party,  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1557.  But  this  turbulent  man, 
whom  nature  had  fitted  to  sow  discord  and  to  promote  contention,  not  only 
cherished  all  the  old  controversies  with  vast  zeal,  but  likewise  stirred 
up  new  ones,  and  so  involved  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of  electoral 
Saxony  with  each  other,  that  the  discerning  were  afraid  of  a  permanent 
liecession  and  schism  among  the  Lutherans.(36)  And  undoubtedly  the 
Lutheran  church  would  have  been  split  into  two  communities,  if  his  coun- 
cils had  had  the  effect  intended.  For  in  the  year  1559,  he  advised  his 
lords,  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  to  order  a  confutation  of  all  the  errors  that  had 
been  broached  among  the  Lutherans,  and  especially  of  those  with  which 
tho  Melancthonians  were  taxed,  to  be  drawn  up,  published,  and  annexed  to 
ihe  formulas  of  faith  in  their  territories.  But  this  attempt  to  rend  the  Lu- 
theran church  into  opposing  parties,  proved  abortive,  because  the  other 
princes  who  were  truly  Lutheran,  disapproved  the  book,  and  feared  it 
Would  be  the  cause  of  greater  evils.  (37) 

Sd2.  This  extremely  contentious  man  threw  the  Weimarian  churchy 
the  university  of  Jena  of  which  he  was  a  professor,  into  commotiaii» 
by  his  attacks  upon  Victonn  Strigel,  his  colleague,  who  was  a  pupil  and 
fiiend  of  Melanethon,('QS)  Strigel  taught  in  many  points,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  Melancthon;  and  especially,  he  denied  that  the  human 
knind  is  altogether  inactive,  while  God  moves  and  draws  it  to  repentance. 
Fladus  therefore  so  successfully  accused  him  of  synergism  before  the 
tourt  of  Weimar,  that  Strigel  was  put  into  close  custody  by  order  of  the 
prince.  From  this  calamity  he  delivered  himself  in  1562,  by  publishing 
an  exposition  of  his  views ;  and  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his  ofRce. 
Yet  the  contest  did  not  subside  here ;  because  it  was  thought,  that  he  con- 
cealed his  errors  under  ambiguous  expressions,  rather  than  discarded  them. 

(96)  See  the  memorable  epistle  of  Augut'  a  continned  scene  of  altercation ;  for  FTaenu 

tHt,  the  prince  elector,  respecting  Flaciiu  and  others  found  much  to  censure  in  the  co»> 

and  bis  attempts ;  published  by  Am.  Grevi-  futation,  and  the  writers  of  it  would  not  al- 

ut,  Memoria  Job.  Westpbali,  p.  393,  &c.  low  it  to  be  altered.     The  superintendents 

(37)  See  Chr.  Aug.  Salig^s  Historie  der  next  collected  together  various  confutations, 
Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  iii.,  p.  476,  &,c.  out  of  which  an  abstract  was  afterwards 
lA  confutation  was  actually  orawn  up  by  made,  which  being  amended  by  FlacnUt 
Strigei,  Erhard  Schnepf,  and  a  preacher  of  Erarmus  Sarcarius,  Joachim  MUrlin^  and 
Jena.  When  it  was  ready,  the  theologians  John  Aurifaher^  was  printed  in  1569,  with 
of  Jena  and  the  superintendents  of  the  whole  an  edict  of  the  duke,  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
land  were  called  to  Weimar,  to  examine  it.  mitted  into  the  Corpus  doctrine  Thuringi- 
FUuiuM  advised,  that  the  writers  of  it  should  cum :  but  Strigel^  from  the  first,  strenuously 
not  be  admitted  into  the  assembly,  urging  opposed  this  form  of  a  confutation.  See 
that  the  theologians  would  then  express  their  Narratio  Action,  et  certam.  Matth.  Flacii,  in 
opinions  more  freely,  and  that  the  presence  SchliJusellnirg's  Catal.  Hsereticor.,  tom.  xiii.r 
of  the  writers,  whose  opinions  might  easily  p.  802,  &c. — Schl] 
be  known  from  the  book  itself,  might  occa-  (38)  See  the  biographers  of  Sirtgel ;  and, 
sion  controversy  and  disunion.  But  the  duke  besides  the  others  above  mentioned,  BayU^ 
would  not  follow  this  adrice,  and  the  writers  in  his  Dictionnaiie,  tom.  iii.,  p.  1202. 
called  to  tho  council    There  vnw  now 
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Therefore,  to  escape  being  involved  in  new  troubfesy  he  retired  from  Jena 
first  to  Leipsic  and  then  to  Heidelberg ;  where  he  died,  leaving  posteritj 
in  doubt,  whether  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  true  followers  of  Lih 
iher  or  not. 

§  3d.  But  Flacius  blew  up  this  controversy  with  Strigei  greatly  to  his 
own  injury,  and  likewise  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church* 
For  while  pursuing  his  adversary  intemperately,  he  fell  himself  into  a  sen- 
timent so  monstrous  and  wrong,  that  his  own  friends  regarded  him  as  a 
heretic  and  a  corrupter  of  true  religion.  In  the  year  1560,  there  was  & 
formal  dispute  between  him  and  Strigei  at  Weimar,  respecting  the  natural 
power  of  man  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  do  good,  which  Strigei  seemed 
to  exalt  too  much.  In  this  conference,  Strigei  who  was  well  skilled  in  philos- 
ophy, with  a  view  to  cramp  Flacius,  asked  him  whether  original  sin  or  the 
vitiosity  of  the  human  soul,  was  to  be  classed  among  suhstasices  or  amon^ 
accidents  f  Flacius  most  imprudently  replied,  that  it  should  be  reckoned 
among  substances ;  and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  maintained 
the  portentous  sentiment,  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  a  man ; 
and  with  so  much  zeal  and  pertinacity,  that  he  would  sooner  part  with  all  his 
honours  and  privileges  than  with  this  error.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  condemned  this  Flacian  doctrine,  and  judged  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Manichsism.  But  the  high  rank  of  the  man,  his  learning,  ana 
his  reputation,  induced  many,  and  even  some  very  learned  men,  to  em- 
brace and  eagerly  defend  his  cause ;  among  idiom,  Cyriac  Spangetibergf 
Christopher  Venous,  and  Calestine  were  the  moat  celebrated.(S9) 

4  34.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  express,  how  much  this  new  contest  a£* 
flicted  those  Lutheran  countries  in  wluch  it  raged,  and  how  much  detriment 
It  brought  to  the  Lutheran  cause  among  the  papists.  For  it  spread  also 
to  the  churches  that  had  a  dubious  toleration  in  papal  lands,  especially  in 
the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  it  so  excited  the  teachers  who  were  surrounded 
by  papists,  that  they  were  regardless  of  all  prudence  and  all  dapger.(40) 
There  are  many  who  think,  that  Flacius  fell  into  thb  error  through  ignorance 
of  philosophical  distinctions  and  ideas,  and  that  he  failed  more  in  propriety 
of  language  than  in  point  of  fact.  But  Flacius  himself  seems  to  refute  this ; 
for  in  numerous  passages,  he  declares  that  he  understood  well  the  force  of 
the  word  substance,  and  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of 
his  doctrine.(41)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  unbridle! 
obstinacy  was  in  the  man,  who  would  rather  ruin  his  own  fortune  and  dis- 
turb  the  peace  of  the  church,  than  discard  an  unsuitable  term  and  a  senti^ 
ment  made  up  of  contradictions. 

§  35.  Finally,  the  well-known  mildness  of  Meiancthpn,  which  Andrew 

(89)  See  Conrad  Sckltuselburg^s  Catolo-  zu  dem  Erangelisch.  CBsterreioh,  p.  36,  89, 

m  Hareticor.,  lib.  ii.    Jo.  Balik.  RUter'M  S2, 34, 43, 64,  who  treats  of  the  Aut^an  Fla- 

life  of  Flacius,  in  Gennan,  Frankf,  1735,  cians,  and  particularly  of  ireii«ai« ;  Presbjr- 

3fO.    Christ.  Aug.  SaUg'M  Historie   der  terol.  Aostriacs,  p.  S9,  dec.    IUsi>ecting 

Augib.  Confess.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  693.     Godfr,  CctUtHne^  see  Unschuldige  Naelirichle% 

AntMa  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  b.  zri.,  A.D.  1748,  p.  914,  &c. 

ch.  xzix.,  p.  829.    Jo.  Mutant,  Pralection.  (41)  See  the  Letters  of  Jo.  WtstfUutl,  (a 

in  Formulam  Concord.,  p.  29,  &c.    Jo.  Oeo.  friend  of  Flacius^  and  who  endeaTonred  to 

Jjeuckfeld't  History  of  Spangenberg,  in  Grer-  persuade  him  togive  up  the  term  tubttanee), 

man,  1788, 4to.     On  the  dispute  at  Weimar,  addressed  to  FuiciuMf  and  the  answers  of 

«ee  UnschokLige  Nachhchten,  A.D.  1740,  p.  Flacius ;  published  by  Arnold  Cfrevius,  in 

383,  &c.  his  Memoria  Joh.  Westphaii,  p.  186,  dec. 

(40)  Barak  BsMfoeh's  swielacbe  Zogabe 
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Osiander  contenrned,  gave  rise  to  thoee  ccmtests  which  the  latter  in  1540^ 
excited  in  the  Lutheran  church.  For  if  Luther  had  been  alive,  Ositmder 
would  doubtless  have  not  dared  to  bring  forward  and  defend  his  new  opin- 
ions. This  arrogant  and  eccentric  man,  after  removing  from  Nuremberg 
where  he  had  been  a  pastor  to  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  on  account  c? 
the  IfUerimj  first  publicly  taught  opinions  very  different  from  Luther^s  re- 
specting  penitence  and  the  divine  image ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  year 
1550,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  the  public  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  respecting  the  mode  of  our  obtaining  justification  before  God. 
Yet  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  he  did  not  believe,  than  what  he  did  believe ; 
for  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  Osiander  expressed  his  views  nei- 
ther with  clearness  nor  in  a  imiform  manner.  Comparing  all  that  he  has 
said,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion :  That  the  man  Christ  Jesus  could 
not,  by  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  have  merited  for  us  righteousness 
before  God.  And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  we  can  become  righteous  be- 
fore Grod,  by  apprehending  with  faith  and  appljdng  to  ourselves  this  righ- 
teousness of  the  man  Chnst  Jesus.  But  a  man  obtains  righteousness,  by 
that  eternal  and  essential  righteousness  which  resides  in  Christ  as  Grod  or 
in  that  divitie  nature  which  was  united  to  the  human.  And  of  this  divine 
righteousness,  a  man  becomes  partaker  by  faith.  For  by  faith  Christ  dwells 
in  the  man,  and  together  with  Christ  also  his  divine  nature :  and  this  righ- 
teousness being  present  in  the  regenerate,  God  on  account  of  it  regards 
them  as  righteous,  although  they  are  sinners.  The  same  divine  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  moreover,  excites  believers  to  cultivate  personal  righteous- 
ness or  holiness.  The  principal  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
among  them  Melancthon  especially,  and  his  colleagues,  impugned  this  doc- 
trine. Yet  Osiander  had  also  great  men  to  support  his  cause.  But  after 
his  death,  [A.D.  1552],  the  controversy  gradually  sub6ided.(42) 

(42)  See  Conrad  Schliutelburg^t  CaUlo-  respected,  notwithBtanding  he  advanced  some 
giis  Haereticor.,  lib.  ▼!.  Amold^s  Kircheo-  singular  opinions.  He  supposed,  the  second 
ond  KetzerhisU,  b.  xri.,  ch.  xxiy.,  p.  804,  &c.  person  in  the  trinity  was  that  image  of  God, 
Christ,  Hartknoch^s  Preussiscbe  Kirchen-  after  which  man  was  fashioned ;  that  the  Son 
historie,  book  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  809,  dec.  Ckr.  of  God  would  have  become  incarnate,  if  man 
Aug.  Song's  Historie  der  Augsb.  Confes-  had  not  sinned ;  and  that  repentance  consist- 
sion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  922.  The  opinion  of  the  ed  in  abhorrence  of  sin  and  forsaking  it,  ¥ritb- 
divines  of  Wittemberg  respecting  this  con-  out  including  faith  in  the  Gospel.  He  also 
troversy,  may  be  seen  in  the  Unschuldige  refused  to  pronounce  the  general  absolution 
Nachrichten,  A.D.  1739,  p.  141,  dec.,  and  in  public  worship;  which  involved  him  in  con- 
that  of  the  divines  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  troversy.  While  at  Nuremberg  he  vrrote  his 
Danischen  Bibliothek,  pt.  vii.,  p.  160,  dec.,  famous  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  mar- 
where  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  writers  on  grave  ii^^cA/ of  Brandenburs  had  beencon- 
this  controversy.  Add  pt.  viii.,  p.  313,  dec.  verted  by  his  preaching,  and  therefore  be- 
On  the  arrogance  of  Osuinder^  see  Hirseh*^  came  strongly  attached  to  him.  Having 
Niiremberg.  Interims-Historie,  p.  44, 69, 60,  founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg  in 
du:.  [Amrew  OsiandtTf  or  nosemann  as  1544,  AUnrechi  placed  Osiander  at  the  head 
his  name  was  in  German,  was  bom  at  Sun-  of  the  theolojppcal  department  in  1648.  His 
xenhausen  in  Franconia,  1498 ;  studied  at  colleagues  disliked  having  a  foreigner  placed 
Leipsic  and  Altenburg  under  great  poverty,  above  them ;  and  his  bout  avowal  of  singo- 
and  then  at  Ingolstadt.  He  possessed  supe-  lar  opinions  soon  eave  them  occasion  to 
rior  native  talents,  and  became  very  learned,  break  with  him.  lie  considered  the  jusiifir 
particularly  in  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and  cation  spoken  of  in  the  N.  Testament,  to  be 
theology.  He  was  eloquent,  yet  proud,  self-  equivalent  to  sanctificaium;  or  to  be,  not  a 
sufficient,  and  contentious.  In  16S2,  he  be-  forensic  act  of  God  acquitting  men  from  li- 
came  first  preacher  in  a  church  at  Nurem-  ability  ib  punishment,  but  a  gracious  openu 
berg ;  and  wis  Uiere  very  active, and  highly  tion,  whicbconfeizedpenonillioUness.  And 
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^  36.  His  colleague  Francis  Stancarus^  an  Italian,  and  professor  of  He- 
brew  at  Konigsberg,  a  turbulent  and  passionate  man,  in  attempting  to  con- 
lute  the  error  of  Osia$ider  respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining  justification 
before  God,  fell  into  another  opinion  which  appeared  equally  false  and  dan- 
gerous. Osiander  maintained,  that  the  man  Christ  was  under  obligation 
to  keep  the  divine  law,  on  his  own  account ;  and  therefore  that  he  could 
not,  by  obeying  the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  others ;  and  of  course, 
it  was  not  as  man,  but  only  as  God,  that  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of  man^ 
kind  and  procured  us  peace  with  God.  Stancanu  on  the  contrary,  exclu- 
ded the  divine  nature  of  Christ  from  the  work  of  redemption  and  atone- 
ment, and  maintained  that  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  Grod  and  men, 
pertained  exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Finding  himself  to 
be  odious  on  account  of  this  doctrine,  he  lefl  Ronigsberg,  and  retired  first 
to  Germany  and  then  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  likewise  ex- 
cited considerable  commotion  in  Poland.(43) 

§  37.  All  good  men  friendly  to  the  new  church,  were  the  more  desirous 
of  a  termination  of  so  many  bitter  contests,  because  it  was  manifest  that 
the  papists  turned  them  to  Uieir  own  advantage.  But  while  MeJancihon^ 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disputes,  continued  alive,  nothing  scarcely  could 
be  done  to  terminate  them.  But  when  he  died  in  1560,  something  coiild 
be  attempted  with  more  safety  and  better  prospects.  Therefore  after  oth- 
er efforts,  Augtuttis  prince  elector  of  Saxony  and  John  William  duke  of 
Weimar,  in  the  year  1568,  ordered  the  best  theologians  of  both  parties  to 
assemble  at  Altenburg,  and  there  discuss  in  a  friendly  manner  their  prin- 
cipal controversies ;  so  that  it  might  better  appear,  in  what  way  they  could 
be  settled.  But  the  warmth  of  ti^e  disputants,  and  other  causes,  prevent- 
ed any  good  effects  from  this  conference.(44)  It  was  therefore  thought 
best,  to  try  some  other  method  of  restoring  harmony ;  and  it  was  resolved, 

in  this  sense  he  used  the  term,  in  his  theo-  1556,  see  Bullingery  in  Jo.  Conr.  FueHviCM 

logical  writings.    Legal  justification  through  Centaria  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  Helvet 

Che  imputed  r^teousnessofChrist,  he  would  Scriptarum,  p.  371,  459,  dtc.     [SUuumtum 

denominate  redemption ;   and  this  he  sup-  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of 

posed  Always  preceded  what  he  called  justi-  Socinian  sentiments  in  Poland ;   by  maiDi- 

fication.    The  mode  of  justification,  in  his  taining  that  it  was  only  the  human  nature  of 

■ense  of  the  term,  he  supposed  to  be,  by  the  Christ  that  made  the  atonement,  and  by  ar- 

imdweUing  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  producing  suing,  that  if  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  me- 

there  a  moral  change.     See  Arnold,  1.  c,  oiatM  between  God  and  man,  then  his  dv> 

and  Schroeckfi't  Kirchenffesch.  seit  der  Ref-  fine  nature  must  have  been  inferior  to  that 

ormat.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  572,  &c. — TV.]  of  God.     From  the  first,  the  Socinians  in- 

(43)  Sec  Chr.  Hartknoch't  Preussische  ferred  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  nature 

Kirchengeschichte,  b.  ii.,ch.  ii.,p.  340, du:.  but  the  human  in  the  Mediator;  sjid  from 

Sckliutelburg't  Cataloj^s  Hvreticor.,  lib.  the  second,  they  inferred  that  he  could  not 

ix.,  the  whole  of  it.     Peter  Bayle,  Diction-  at  any  rate  be  equal  with  God  the  Father, 

naire,  art.  Stancanu,  tome  iii.,  p.  2649,  &c.  See  Bayle,  1.  c,  note  G. — TV.] 

Before  be  came  to  Konigsbeig  in  1548,  he  (44)  Seo  Casp.  SagittariuM,  Introdoctio 

lived  a  while  among  the  Grisons  and  the  ad  Histor.  Ecclesiast.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1542.    [The 

Swiss ;  and  among  them  he  occasioned  dia-  subjects  discussed  were,  the  Majorittic,  Syn* 

jNites  ;  for  he  approved  several  Lutheran  sen-  ersistic,  and  Adiaphoristic  contMta.    The 

timents,  particularly  those  respecting  the  ef-  debaters  were  in  part  Misnian,  and  in  part 

ficacy  of  the  sacraments,  which  were  offen-  Thuringian  divines.     As  all  the  tnnsactiona 

sive  to  the  Grisons  and  the  Swiss.     See  were  in  writing,  the  conferences  were  pro- 

Musetrai  Helveticnm.  torn,  v.,  p.  484,  490,  tracted  to  a  great  length ;  and  on  one  single 

491,  [and  De  Porto's  Historia  Reformat,  ec-  expression  iu  the  article  on  justification,  Uie 

clesiar.  Raticar.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  89,  121. — TV.]  discussion  lasted  five  months.-~ScA/.] 
On  the  commotiona  he  excited  in  Poland  in 
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that  a  formula  or  book  should  be  drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate  ihedo- 
gians,  in  which  all  those  controyersies  riiould  be  examined  and  decided; 
and  that  this  book,  when  approved  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes  and  church- 
es, should  be  annexed  to  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
To  this  great  and  difficult  work,  James  Andre4B^  a  theologian  of  Tubingea 
at  that  time  in  very  high  estimation,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1569,  bf 
authority  of  his  prince  the  duke  of  W&rtembcrg,  and  of  Juims  duke  dt 
Brunswick.  With  these  princes,  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  other  princes 
of  the  Lutheran  communion,  concurred :  and  supported  by  such  auihorityy 
Andrews  repeatedly  travelled  over  Germany,  and  consulted  with  the  minis. 
ters  of  the  courts  and  with  theologians,  respecting  the  best  method  of 
drawing  up  the  formula  so  that  it  might  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

§  88.  This  business  was  hastened  forward  by  the  rash  temerity  of  Cds^ 
per  Peucer,  the  son-in-law  of  Melanetiumy  a  physician  and  professor  of 
physic  at  Wittemberg,(45)  and  by  others,  theologians  at  Wittemberg  and  at 
Leipsic,  who  were  pupils  of  Melancthon :  for  they,  relying  on  the  approba- 
tion and  countenance  of  George  Cracovius,  the  chancellor  of  Dresden,  and 
of  others  in  the  Saxon  court  both  civilians  and  clerg3rmen,  endeavoured  fay 
various  clandestine  arts,  in  the  year  1570,  to  abolish  throughout  Saxony 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning  the  holy  supper,  and  to  introduce  in  its 
stead  the  opinion  of  Cahnn  respecting  both  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  What  MelancthoiCs  mial  sentiments  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist  were,  appears  uncertain  ;(46)  though  it  is  abundantly  proved,  that  he 
would  willingly  have  united  the  Saxons  and  the  Calvinists,  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  his  timidity  from  directly  attempting  such  a  union.  His  son-in-law, 
with  his  associates  above  named,  openly  assented  to  [the  doctrines  of] 
Calviny  as  appears  from  their  writings ;  and  thus  they  showed  more  cour- 
1^  and  resolution  than  their  father-in-law  and  preceptor,  but  less  of  pru- 
dence. Therefore  in  the  year  1571,  in  a  German  book  entitled  The  Foun* 
daUon  (die  GrundfesU)^  and  afterwards  by  other  writings,  they  explicit^ 
declared  their  dissent  [from  LuJUierl  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred 
supper  and  the  person  of  Christ :  and  the  more  readily  to  accomplish  their 
wishes,  they  introduced  into  the  schools  a  new  Catechism  drawn  up  by 
Pezelf  iavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin^  These  measures  having  pro- 
duced commotions  and  disputes  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Augustus  of  Saxo- 
ny ordered  his  theologians  and  superintendents  to  assemble  at  Dresden  in 


(45)  ["  This  Peueer,  whom  Dr.  Mo9heim  the  supper :  Verum  est,  filimn  Denm  ad( 
meDtions  without  any  miuk  of  distinction,  mysterio  et  in  eo  efficscem  esse,  xai  rip 
was  one  of  the  wisest,  most  amiable,  and  Aprov  Koivuvicev  hvai  tS  ffu/iarvf ,  at  Paralu 
most  learned  men  that  adorned  the  annab  of  diserte  locutus  est.  Scio  Miim,  te  ▼inmi 
German  literature  dnring  this  centuiVf  as  doctum  recte  cogitare,  ^nid  Kotvuvia  signil^ 
atte  well-known  history  of  his  life,  and  the  icet.  H«c  nunc  breViter  scripsi,  nee  wdo 
considerable  number  of  his  medical,  mathe-  spargi  inpopulum.  And  in  p.  390,  writing 
matical,  moral,  and  theological  writings,  to  Aorahim  Hardenberg^  he  cites  a  passage 
abundantly  testify." — Mad.'ji  from  Maaarnu*  Homines,  which  hethnt 

(46)  [This  is  certain,  that  in  his  last  years,  translates :  In  ecclesia  offertor  panis  et  vi- 
Mdancthon  was  more  inclined  towards  the  num  atUiiypon  camis  et  sanguinis  ipsius :  et 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  holy  accipientes  de  pane  yisibili  tpaihumier  corn- 
supper  :  but  it  is  also  equally  certain,  that  edunt  camem  DominL  And  he  sub)oiDs : 
he  did  not  receive  their  whole  doctrine  on  Scio  te  libenter  tam  vetus  testimonium  lee- 
this  subject.  See  his  Reflections,  in  Latin,  tnrum.  This  letter  is  dated  Feb.  9,  1600. 
published  by  Pezel,  Neustadt,  1600,  8to.  See  also  l^gcher^a  Historia  Motnnm,  yoL 
Here  he  writes,  one  year  before  his  death,  in  ii.,  p.  80,  and  tspedaXLj,  p.  89,  dec— >iSdU.J 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Jo,  CratOt  p.  385,  concerning 
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1571,  and  declare  their  sentiments  respecting  the  sacred  supper.  They 
did  so ;  but  deceitfully :  and  returning  home,  they  zealously  pursued  the 
plan  they  had  jR>rmed,  and  by  teaching  and  writing,  and  in  other  ways,  en. 
deayoured  to  extinguish  the  old  Saxon  doctrine  concerning  the  sacred  sup- 
per. The  prince  elector  Avgustus^  when  fully  informed  of  this  by  numer. 
ous  witnesses,  summoned  the  celebrated  convention  of  Torgau,  in  1574 ; 
and  having  cleariy  learned  the  views  of  those  Crj/piO'Calvimsts  as  they 
were  generally  called,  imprisoned  some  of  them,  banished  others,  and  com- 
peUed  others  to  change  their  sentiments.  On  none  of  them  did  he  ani- 
madvert with  greater  severity,  than  on  Peucefy  who  had  acted  a  leading  part 
in  the  transaction.  He  was  kept  in  constant  and  close  prison,  till  the  year 
1585 ;  and  then,  being  liberated  at  the  intercession  of  tl^  prince  of  Anhalt, 
whose  daughter  Augustus  had  married,  he  retired  to  Zerbst.(47) 

§  39.  The  plans  of  the  Crypto-Cahmists  being  frustrated,  the  prince 
elector,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  urged  forward  more  anxiously  and 
pressinglly  the  business  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  already  mentioned. 
[See  §  37.]  After  various  consultations  therefore,  in  the  year  1576,  James 
Andrea  especially,  in  a  convention  of  many  divines  assembled  at  Torgau 
by  order  of  Augustuf^  drew  up  the  treatise  which  was  intended  to  give 
peace  to  the  Lutheran  church  and  to  guard  it  against  the  opinions  of  the 

(47)  See  Cont.  Seklik»9€Umrgy  Calvin-  ekctor.  Upon  Ibis,  in  1574,  followed  the 
iedc  Theology,  in  Geiman,  hook  it,  p.  207,  Exegesis  penpicua  controversie  de  cflBm 
b.  iii.,  Pref.,  and  p.  1-3S,  SS,  67,  M,  b.  !▼.,  Domini ;  in  which  indeed  they  sought  to 
p.  t46,  die.  Leonk,  HmtUr**  Concordia  keep  op  an  appearance  of  coincidence  with 
Cencon,  cap.  i.-viii.  Oed/.  AntMa  Kir-  oar  symholical  books ;  bnt  very  manifeetly 
cheo-und  Ketierhist.,  book  zvi.,  ch.  kxzii.,  took  pains  to  defend  the  Melancthonian  doe- 
p.  389-895.  VaL.  Em.  IAfseher*a  Historia  trine  concerning  the  holy  sopper.  Tlie  elec- 
notaum  inter  Luthennoset  Reform.,  pt.ii.f  toral  prince,  prompted  by  so  many  com- 
p.  176,  pt  iii.,  p.  1,  dec.  Add,  on  the  other  plaints  of  foreign  princes,  who  were  appre- 
•ide,  CtLrper  Peueer*t  Historia  carcerum  et  bensire  the  religious  peace  might  be  assailed 
IBmationis  divins ;  published  by  Christ,  by  the  Catholics  under  the  pretence  of  this 
Pizdt  T^uri,  1605,  8vo.  [Likewise,  Jo.  contest,  at  last  took  measures  to  check  tho 
Rudolph  Kiealing's  Continuation  of  the  His-  evil.  He  commanded  certain  articles  to  be 
toria  motuum,  Skhwabach,  1770,  ch.  i.,  ^  9,  drawn  up,  by  the  general  adoption  of  which 
10.  The  Catechism  of  PezeL,  was  printed  the  religious  contests  might  be  terminated. 
ct  Wittemb.,  1571,  and  entitled ;  Cateche-  These  were  actually  formed  in  the  diet  of 
an,  coDlinena  explicationem  Decalogi,  Sym-  Torgau,  1574 ;  and  may  be  found  in  HuUer'a 
boli,  oratxmb  dominies,  doctrine  &  pmni-  Concordia  coneors,  p.  184,  dtc.  Tliey  were, 
tentia  et  sacramentia.  The  theolo^ans  of  however,  by  the  foreign  theologians  to  whom 
Jena  and  kmer  Saxony,  wrote  asainst  this  they  were  sent  for  examination,  deemed 
catechism.  See  WtLich*$  Bibliotheca  The-  insufficient  to  remove  the  contests.  But 
ol.  Selects,  torn,  i.,  p.  485.  The  Crypto-  mild  as  these  first  articles  were,  (and  they 
CMhmuif  defended  it  the  same  year,  m  a  most  not  bo  confounded  with  the  articles  of 
treatise  entitled :  Grondfeste  von  der  person  Torgau  of  1576),  yet  many  hesitated  to  sub- 
ond  menschwerdung  unseres  herm  Jeea  scri&tothem;  and  many  that  did  subscribe, 
Christi,  wider  die  neoen  Maicioniten,  Sam-  afterwards  revoked  their  subscription.  And 
osatener,  dfce.  In  reply,  the  divines  of  lower  now  resort  waa  had  to  those  hursh  measures. 
Saxony  wrote :  die  vriederhohlte  dmsUiche  which  never  can  be  justified ;  to  imprison- 
gemeine  Confession  nnd  Erklarung,  dec.  ments  and  banishments,  and  to  the  forcible 
At  the  convention  of  Dresden,  the  ConseDsna  introdnction  of  certain  theological  statements 
Bresdenab  was  drawn  up,  throogh  the  mtei>-  which  were  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the 
Tention  of  the  court  party  and  especially  of  PhiUppists.  For  PhiUpfuf  [or  Melanclfuh 
<he  court  preacher  Sekutze  or  SagiiUtrmu.  nuiiis]  is  the  proper  appellation  for  these 
It  met  vrith  the  grestest  opposition  from  the  Cryffto-CalmnUts ;  since  they  for  the  most 
foreign  churches ;  and  the  houses  of  Bruna-  pnt,  admitted  the  real  pretend  m  the  en- 
wick,  vrith  the  duke  of  Wihrtemberg,  made  ehariat,  and  queatioDed  raJy  the  ommprea- 
mPBg rcpreaenutiopa  igMiwr it  tattowiaos  €«M«fChiitt'^iiunaaBat«s.— AcA/.J 

Vol.  in.— U 
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Reformed,  and  which  from  the  place  received  the  name  of  the  Book  rf 
Torgau,  This  book,  afler  being  examined,  amended,  and  elucidated,  hj 
most  of  the  theologians  of  Lutheran  Germany,  was  again  submitted  to 
certain  select  divines  assembled  at  Bergen,  (an  old  Benedictine  monaflteiy 
near  Magdeburg),  and  when  all  the  suggestions  from  various  quarters  had 
been  carefully  weighed,  the  famous  Formula  of  Concord  was  brought  to  its 
perfected  state.  James  Andrea  had  for  assistants  at  Bergen,  at  first 
Martin  Chemnitz  and  Nicholas  Selnecker,  and  afterwards,  also  Andrem 
Musctdus,  Christopher  Cdmer^  and  David  Chytnxus.  The  Saxons  first  re. 
ceived  this  new  rule  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  by  order  of  their  prince  ^ti- 
gustus ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  afterwards  follow, 
ed  their  example,  some  sooner  and  some  later. (46)     The  effect  of  this 

(48)  The  writen  on  the  formula  of  Con-  temberg  divines  Lucaa  Oaiandtr  nd  BdUL 

cord,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Geo.  Wis/cA,  In-  Bidenback,  with  the  concunence  of  mniis 

troductio  ad  Libros  Symbolicos,  lib.  i.,  c.  foreign  divines,  drew  up  what  is  called  tbs 

Tii.,  p.  707,  and  by  Jo.  Chrisi.  Kbcher^  Bib-  Formula  of  Mautbrotm ;  in  which  the  or- 

liotheca  theoloffiae  symbol.,  p.  188.    A  cat-  thodox  ministers  of  our  church  state  on  wbit 

aloffue  of  unpublished  documents  relating  to  conditions  they  would  unite  with  the  divinw 

its  history,  is  ezUnt  in  den  Unschuld.  Na-  of  electoral  Saxony,  and  recognise  them  •• 

chricht.  A.D.  17&3,  p.  822.     The  principal  members  of  our  church.    Afterwards  cams 

historians  of  it,  are  Rudolph  Hospinian  a  (IV.)  The  Liektenberg  cofnentunL,  in  Feb., 

Swiss  theologian,  Concordia  Discors ;  and  1676,  in  electoral  Saxony ;  at  which  the 

Leonh.  Hutter,  Concordia  Concors :  and  by  Formula  of  Maulbronn  was  examined,  and 

compsring  Uie  accounts  of  both,  it  will  be  pronounced  too  rigorous.    Then  followed 

easy  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  fslse,  (V.)  The  converUion  of  TorgaUj  in  June  of 

and  to  understand  the  reasons  of  what  took  the  same  year,  alter  the  suspected  divinea  of 

plsce.     [See  J.  F.  Baltfuuar's  Geschichte  electoral  Saxony  were  removed.     Here  tbo 

des  Torgischen  Buches-nebst  andem  zur  His-  Book  of  Torsau  was  compiled  from  the  Sw»- 

torie  des  Concordienshuches  gehorigen  Na-  bian  Concord  and  the  Maulbronn  Formak ; 

chrichten,  Greifsw.,   1741,  £c.,  4to,  and  and  this  was  the  real  basis  of  that  Formnis 

SemUr'M  edition  of  the  Book  of  Torgau,  of  Concord,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to 

from  a  contemporary  manuscript  document,  all  the  German  courts  and  churches  to  collect 

with  a  compendium  of  the  most  noticeable  suggestions  and  amendments.     After  the 

parts  of  that  manuscript  collection ;  1760,  suggestions  of  the  foreign  theoloffians  were 

8vo.     In  tracing  the  history  of  the  FormuU  received,  in  the  year  1577  and  at  the  cloister 

of  Concord,  we  should  consider  the  prepar-  of  Bergen,  the  proper  Formula  of  Cameerd 

atory  events.     These  were  (I.)  The  Stoa^  was  formed  from  the  Book  of  Toigan.     The 

hian  Concord^  or  Formula  concordis  inter  principal  person  concerned  in  it,  was  James 

Suevicas  et  Ssxonicas  ecclesias ;  which  was  Andrea^  who  wss  occupied  many  years  ia 

formed  in  1574.    By  the  Saxon  churches,  the  business,  took  a  number  of  journeys  and 

must  here  be  understood  those  of  lower  Sax-  showed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  whole  aP> 

ony,  and  in  particular  the  ecclesie  Tripoli-  fair,  yet  incurred  many  reproaches,  by  the 

tame,  or  the  churches  of  Hamburg,  Lubec,  ambiffuous  expressions  which  he  employed, 

and  Luneburg,  whose  preachers  were  stren-  And  bv  his  influence  it  was,  that  the  opin- 

nous  Lutherans ;  together  ¥rith  the  duchies  ions  of  the  Swabian  divines  respecting  the 

of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  and  the  cities  person  of  Christ,  the  communication  of  the 

of  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg.    All  these  attributes  [of  Christ's  divine  nature  to  his 

united  with  the  Swabian  and  especially  with  human]  (communicatio  idiomatum),  and  the 

the  Wiirtemberg  theologians,  sgainst  those  omnipresence   of  Christ's   human   nature, 

of  electoral  Saxony ;  and  they  sent  their  which  before  hsd  been  only  private  opinions* 

Formula  to  the  prince  elector  of  Saxony,  in  were  received  into  the  Formula  of  (Joncoid 

order  to  show  him  that  his  theologians  had  as  doctrines  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church, 

depsrtcd  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  With  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Selneeker^  a 

that  he  could  no  longer  be  the  chief  director  native  Frenchman  of  Herspruck,  and  at  that 

of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.    Then  fol-  time  superintendent  at  Leipsic ;  a  learned  and 

lowed  (II.)  The  eonverUion  at  Torgau,  in  persevering  msn,  who  had  endured  much pcc- 

1674.    Next  followed,  by  order  of  Lewia  secotion  from  the  Philippista.    Thetwootb- 

duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  (III.)  The  eomentitm  en  thai  were  assodated  with  James  Amir^ 

q^JUMAripiM,  in  1576;  wbeie  the  War*  wen  etiU  men  leened,  and  at  the  same  time 
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celebrated  Formula^  as  is  well  known,  was,^to  decide  and  tenxiinate  the 
many  controversies  wtiich  had  drawn  the  Lutherans  especially  after  Lu- 
iher*^  death,  into  disagreeing  parties ;  and  also,  to  exclude  from  the  Luther- 
an community  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  holy  supper  and 
the  person  of  Christ. 

§  40.  Yet  the  book,  which  was  to  have  restored  harmony  among  the 
Lutherans,  and  which  actually  did  so  in  many  places,  furnished  also  new 
ground  of  discord.  In  the  first  place  the  Reformed,  and  those  who  either 
fiivoured  the  Reformed  or  at  least  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,  when  they  perceived  that  by  this  Formula  all 
hope  of  healing  the  schism  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Reformed  were  en- 
tirely excluded  from  all  communion  with  the  Lutherans,  violently  attack- 
ed cmd  in  bitter  terms  censured  both  the  Formula  and  its  authors.  Be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Germany,  the  Swiss  (of  whom  Rtidolph  Hospituan  was 
the  chief)  and  the  Belgians  ;(49)  and  in  Grermany,  those  of  the  Palati- 
nate,(50)  of  Anhalt,  of  Baden,  and  others,  waged  furious  war  upon  the 
Formula.  This  imposed  upon  the  Lutheran  divines  and  especially  upon 
those  of  Saxony,  the  disagreeable  task  of  defending  it  and  its  framers  in 
various  treatises.^51) 

§  41.  Even  among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished churches  could  not  be  persuaded  either  by  entreaties  or  arguments, 
to  receive  the  Formula  and  to  add  it  to  their  guides  in  doctrinal  instruction. 
It  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  Hessians,  the  Pomeranians,  the  Nurem- 
bergers,  the  Holstenians,  (through  the  influence  of  Paul  von  Eitxen  the 
superintendent  general),  by  the  Silesians,  the  Danes,  the  Brunswickers  or 
Julians,  and  others. (52)     But  all  these  were  not  influenced  by  the  same 

BBTich  disposed  to  peace,  namely,  Martin  libros  symbolicoa  Lutheranor.,  lib.  i.,  c.  rii., 

Chemnitt  and  David  Chytrteusy  both  pupils  p.  734,  &c. 

of  Melancthon.     The  first  was  then  superin-  (52)  On  the  fate  of  the  Fonnula  of  Con- 

tendent  at  Brunswick,  and  had  few  equals  cordinHol8tein,seedieDani9cheBibliothek, 

in  learning  and  facility  in  vrhting.     He  was  toI.  iy.,  p.  312,  &c. ;  vol.  ▼.,  p.  356 ;  toI. 

«  venerator  of  MelancUum^  and  endeavoured  viii,  p.  333-468 ;  vol.  ix.,  p.  1,  &c.     Hen- 

in  many  respects  to  find  out  a  middle  path,  ry  MuhUuM,  Dissertt.  Histor.  Theolog.jDiss. 

and  to  check  the  violence  of  ilfuir«a.  Hence,  L  de  Reformat.  Holsat.,  p.  108,  dec.    Am, 

he  and  Andrea  mav  be  considered  as  the  Orermu^  Memona  Pauli  ab  Eitzen;   who 

proper  eomposers  of  the  instrument.     Chy'  however,  only  touches  upon  this  subject. 

trout  was  of  Rostock.     Musculut  and  The  transactions  in  Denmark  relative  to  the 

Comer  were  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Formula  and  the  causes  of  its  rejection,  may 

were  famed  for  their  zeal  for  Luther's  doc-  be  learned  from  the  above-mentioned  Da- 

trines ;  yet  these  had  no  great  concern  with  nische  Bibliothek,  which  contains  numerous 

the  Book  of  Tonrau. — Schl.]  documents,  vol.  iv.,  p.  222-282:  and  from 

(49)  Peter  Vuier*M  Epistola  Apologetica  Eric  Pontoppidan's  Annates  eccles.  Danicas 

Refonnatarum  in  Belgio  ecclesiarum  ad  et  diplomatici,  tom.  iii.,  p.  456,  &c.,  who  also 

eoDtia  anctores  libri  Bergensis  dicti  (^ncor-  shows,  (p.  467,  &c.),  that  what  Jo.  Herm, 

diB,  vrith  the  notes  of  hew.  Gerh.  a  Reneste ;  von  EUwich  and  others  endeavour  to  make 

repnblished  by  Daniel  Gerdes,  in  his  Scrini-  doubtful,  was  a  real  fact,  namely,  that  king 

mn  Antiquarium,orMiscellanee  Groninffens.  Frederic  II.  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  For- 

novs,  tome  i.,p.  121,  dec.    AddUnschukL  mula,  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  burned  it. 

Naclnricht.,  A.D.  1747,  p.  967,  dec  Respecting  the  rejection  of  the  Formula  bj 

(60)  Tbs  palsgrave  Jo.  Canfmr,  in  the  the  Hessians,  see  the  documents  in  der  Da- 
year  1677,  forthwith  called  a  convention  of  nischen  Bibliothek,  vol.  vii.,  p.  273-364«  vol. 
the  Reformed  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  iz.,  p.  1-87.  Add  Tielemann's  ViUs  Tbeol- 
«f  repelling  this  Formula.  See  Hemy  AU  ogoir.  Marpnrgens.,  p.  99,  dec.  Respecting 
timg'a  Hi^oria  eccles.  Palatine,  ^  clxziz.,  tM  countries  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg,  see  the 
p.  148,  dec.  Unscbnld.  Nachricht.,  A.D.  1746,  p.  173, 

(61)  See  Jo.  Ow.  Wolek't  Intiodiictio  in  dice.    [It  caonoi  be  danMd,  thtt  tb&nmtn 
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motives  and  arguments.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Holstenians,  were  led  W 
their  high  respect  and  reverence  for  Melancthon^  to  abhor  a  book  in  wfain 
the  opinions  of  so  great  a  man  were  censured  and  exploded.  Others  were 
not  oioly  partial  to  MeUmcUum^  but  they  also  believed  that  some  of  tha 
sentiments  condemned  in  the  Formula^  were  nearer  the  truth  than  the  pre* 
vailing  views.  Some  were  kept  from  approving  the  Formula,  by  their  se- 
cret attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Iteformed;  and  some  by  the  hopes 
they  had  indulged,  that  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches  might 
form  an  alliance.(53)  Some  either  actually  feared  or  at  least  pretended  to 
jEear,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Lutheran  church  might  be  injured, 
by  adding  a  new  symbolical  book  to  their  old  ones.  And  others  o^red 
other  reasons  for  their  dislike  of  it. 

§  42.  JuHua  duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  a  kind  of  second  fiither  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord ;  and  had  contributed  to  the  fiibncation  of  it,  both  by 
hb  counsels  and  by  liberal  expenditures.  And  when  drawn  up,  he  had 
commanded  all  the  ministers  of  religion  in  his  dominions,  to  receive  it,  and 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  it.  But  afler  the  Formula  was  published,  Jn- 
Uus  changed  his  mind,  and  permitted  his  divines  at  Hclmstadt,  Tielemmm 
Heshusius  and  the  others,  to  oppose  it  and  to  exclude  it  from  a  place 
among  the  s3rmbolical  books  of  las  territories.  The  principal  grounds  on 
which  the  divines  of  Julius  rejected  the  Formula^  were :  (I.)  Tbti,  Ibe 
printed  copy  differed  in  some  parts  from  the  written  FormtUoy  wtioh  the 
Bruns wickers  had  approved.  (U.)  That  the  doctrine  of  free-will  was  in- 
correctly explained  in  the  Formula ;  and  that  some  of  the  harsh  and  very 
unsuitable  phrases  of  Luther  were  employed  in  it.     (III.)  That  the  «!»- 

Ikults  preceding  this  Fonnula  of  Concord,  solely  from  the  scriptnrcs.    And  if,  when 

which  gave  to  msjfij  Lutheran  churches  a  ZwingU  (who  woald  parry  hb  faoafa  fimn 

reasonable  excuse  for  procrastinating  or  eren  scripture)  brought  him  on  to  the  aiAject  of 

refusing  to  subscribe  to  it.    It  was  published  the  person  of  Christ,  he  derived  Uie  uhiqnitf 

too  hastily,  and  before  the  suggestions  of  all  of  Christ^s  human  nature  htm.  its  pe 

the  churches  had  been  received ;    whence  union  with  the  divine  nature ;  yet  he 

many,  as  e.  g.,  the  churches  of  Pomerania  maintained,  that  the  man  Christ  wu  m 

and  Holstein,  believed  that  the  Formula  was  and  every  where  present;  but  merelf  UmI 

sent  to  them  only  for  form's  sake.    It  was  he  could  be  present,  wherever  the  eaEecotioe 

thought  thst  the  Saxons  assumed  a  power  in  of  his  mediatorial  office  and  the  ful6hiieiit  of 

the  whole  transaction,  which  did  not  belong  his  promises,  required ;  and  ^oomae,  at  thi 

to  them  ;  and  that  they  sought  a  kind  of  con-  celebration  of  the  holy  supper.    And  in  thu^ 

trol  over  the  Lutheran  churches,  which  no  the  theologpans  of  upper  and  lower  SajDOnj 

one  would  in  this  sense  concede  to  them.—-  followed  him.    But  toe  theologians  of  Swft> 

Sckl.}  bia  and  Alsace  maintained  an  absolute  osi- 

(58)  [It  was  the  fact,  that  the  Fonnula  of  nipresence ;  and  their  statements  waio  ttm^ 

Concord  cut  oflf  all  prospects  of  a  miion  of  ferred  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  (yet  so 

our  church  with  the  Keformed,  and  opposed  that  the  other  opinion  was  not  ezplkntly  e^ 

a  bar  to  all  attempts  at  pacification.    At  eluded),  and  tnus  were  made  articles  of 

that  time,  the  points  in  controversy  with  the  faith :  ( jiist  as  the  doctrine  of  election  hf 

Reformed,  were  only  two ;  namely,  respect-  grace,  was  previously  a  private  opinioB  of 

ing  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  the  per-  Coivtn,  and  was  tzanaformad  by  the  synod 

son  of  Christ.    The  first  pervaded  the  whole  of  Dort  into  an  article  of  faith,  to  all  tbatio> 

Lutheran  church ;  the  second  did  iK»t;  for  ceived  the  decrees  of  Hwt  synod).    Thus  the 

before  the  FormuUi  of  (Uncord,  it  was  only  points  of  controversy  between  us.and  the  Ke- 

the  Swabian  divines  that  defended  the  om-  formed,  were  mcroiased  l^  the  Formnla  of 

nipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  on  the  Concord.    They  were  also  rendend  mois 

fiTOund  of  a  communication  of  attributes,  virulent,  because  we  censured  and  condeion* 

Luther  never  attempted  to  prove  his  doc-  ed  as  bereticai  a  ohnrch 

trine  concerning  the  supper,  fipom  the  doo-  to  be  a  sister  to  as.— iScA/.] 
trine  de  cammimioitiops  idionitosi;  bnt 
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fiiti|f  (as  it  was  then  termed)  or  the  boundless  presence  of  Christ's  kunum 
nabire,  which  the  Lutheran  church  had  never  adopted  as  her  doctriney  was 
taught  in  it.  Besides  these  reasons,  perhaps  other  and  secret  onet  influ* 
enced  duke  JuHus  not  to  adopt  the  Formula*  There  were  varicMi  wt^ 
gotiations  with  him  and  his  theologians,  to  remove  these  difficulties ;  md 
particularly  in  the  year  1583,  a  convention  of  theologians  from  the  electo. 
ral  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick,  was  held  at  Qued« 
linburg  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  this  dissent :  but  Jutius  remained 
inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  wished  to  have  the  cause  of  the  Formula  re- 
ferred to  a  council  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church.(54) 

§  43.  In  Saxony  itself^  not  a  few  detested  in  their  hearts,  that  Formula 
which  they  subscribed  with  their  hands ;  holding  fast  the  doctrines  which 
they  had  received  from  MeJancthon  and  his  friends.  And  these,— on  the 
death  of  Augufku  and  the  accession  of  Christian  L,  who  from  his  child- 
hood  had  bc^n  imbued  with  the  milder  sentiments  of  MeUmdhtm^  and  is 
said  to  have  been  too  friendly  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Swiss-— 
airain  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  be  plotting  against  the  Formula 
iff  Concordy  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  Calvinistic  opinions  and  regula- 
tions to  be  introduced  among  the  Saxons.  And  they  found  much  support 
from  men  of  the  first  rank,  and  especially  from  Nicholas  Crell,  the  prime 
minister  of  state.  Through  their  influence,  first  some  laws  were  enacted 
which  might  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  contem- 
plated revolution ;  and  then,  in  the  year  1591,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as 
It  is  called,  was  required  to  be  omitted  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  (55) 
Moreover,  not  only  was  there  a  new  German  catechism  published,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  designs  of  these  patrons  of  the  ReK>rmed  doctrines, 
but  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  German  Bible  with  the  notes  of  Henry 
Saknuthj  adapted  to  the  object  in  contemplation,  was  prepared  in  1591  at 

(64)  See  Leonh.  HmUer't  Concordia  con-  trine  in  both  was  the  same.    So  that  if  they 

eom,  cap.  xlv.,  p.  1051.     PkU.  JuL  Rekt-  had  been  disposed,  they  might  easily  have 

flM3ffr*«  Braunschweig.  Kiichenhistohe,  yoI.  compromised  this  point.     So  also  the  two 

iiL,  ch.  viii.,  sect.  1,  p.  483,  and  the  wri-  other  points  were  not  so  very  important. 

ten  mentioned  by  Chnst.  Mattk.  Pfajf^  de  The  Helmstadt  theologians  would  not  con- 

Actis  et  ■criptis  ecclesia  Wiiitembexg.,  p.  cede  the  ubiquity :  yet  they  held  it  possible 

6S,  and  in  bis  Hisioria  litterar.  Theolog.,  that  Ckrist,  as  man,  should  be  in  Ysriooe 

pt.  ii.,  p.  423.     On  the  conference  at  Qum-  places  at  the  same  time.    Now,  how  far  is 

unbuig  and  its  Acts,  see  also  the  Danische  one  who  concedes  this,  from  believing  the 

Bibliothek,  part  viii.,  p.  S95,  &c.     [The  ubiquity!    The  grand  difficulty  was  this, 

court  appears  to  have  been  actuated  in  this  The  electoral  Saxons  had,  in  the  whole  bu- 

mattor,  by  political  considerations.     For  the  siness,  assumed  too  much  to  themselves, 

objections  of  the  theologians  to  the  Formn-  and  had  acted  as  lawgivers  to  the  church. 

Is,  might  admit  an  answer.    The  first  ob-  It  was  perceived  that  if  this  matter  was  al- 

jeetioB,  respectinff  the  discrepance  between  lowed  to  pass  thus,  the  elector  of  Saxony 

the  pcinted  and  die  written  copies  of  the  would  personate  the  pope,  and  his  principal 

FarimlA,   was  founded   on   fact.    There  clergy  the  cardinals;  and  they  would  in 

really  were  words  and  phrases  interpolated  future  prescribe  laws  to  the  whole  Lutheran 

in  eome  of  the  ststements,  which  were  not  church.    They  would  therefore  maintain, 

in  Um  written  copy.    The  other  narty  did  against  the  Saxons,  their  lig^t  to  think  for 

not  deny   the  fact;   but  said,  they  were  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  would 

annate  things,  and  not  alterations  of  the  show,  that  they  conceded  to  Saxony  the 

doctrine,  bat  merely  changes  in  the  phrase-  direction  of  religious  affairs,  only  under  cer- 

oloey,  introdooed  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  tain  restrictions. — Schl.] 

And  this  was  aetnally  true.    Dr.  Motkeim  (&5)  See  Jo.  if</c^tor  £rft/^*«  Gesohichto 

once  compared  the  subscribed  copy  with  dor  Exoreiami,  p.  401,  dw. 
tlw  printed ;  and,  as  he  asserted,  the  doc- 
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Dresden.  And  as  violent  commotions  and  seditions  of  the  people 
broke  out  every  where,  the  government  animadverted  severely  on  thoit 
ministers  of  religion  who  opposed  the  designs  of  the  court.  But  the  aiid* 
den  death  of  Christian^  which  took  place  this  very  year,  frustrated  all  theM 
machinations.  The  theologians  by  whom  the  business  had  been  princip 
pally  managed,  were,  after  the  death  of  the  elector,  punished  with  imprii* 
onment  and  exile ;  and  Crell  the  prime  director  of  it,  received  in  1601  the 
fruit  of  his  temerity,  by  being  brought  to  a  capital  punishment.(56) 

§  44.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  Samuel  Huber  a  Swiss  of  Bern,  indii- 
creetly  awakened  a  new  controversy  at  Wittemberg  where  he  tauffht  the- 
ology. Fired  with  hatred  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  aecrees» 
he  maintained,  that  the  whole  human  race  were  from  eternity  elected  of 
God  to  salvation ;  and  he  accused  liis  colleagues,  together  with  all  the  di- 
vines of  the  Lutheran  church,  of  being  Calvinists ;  because  they  taught 
that  those  only  are  elected,  whom  Grod  foresaw  would  die  in  faith.  Learn- 
ed men  are  at  this  day  agreed,  that  Huber  swerved  from  the  common  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  in  words  rather  than  in  meaning :  for  what  the  Lutherans 
maintain  respecting  the  love  of  Grod  as  embracing  the  whole  human  race^ 
and  excluding  no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation,  this  he  would  ex- 
plain in  a  new  manner  and  in  new  phraseology.  But  this  age  having 
learned  from  numerous  examples,  that  new  phraseology  and  new  modes  of 
explaining  doctrines  produced  as  lasting  and  as  pernicious  disturbance  aa 
new  errors,  urged  Huber  to  adopt  the  old  and  universal  method  of  teach- 
ing, in  preference  to  his  own.  And  when  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
do  so,  and  his  patrons  here  and  there  threatened  to  produce  disturbance^ 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  office,  and  go  into  exile. (57) 

§  45.  That  the  controversies  here  recounted,  and  others  of  less  magni- 
tude, were  very  injurious  to  the  public  interests  of  the  church  founded  by 
Luther  J  no  one  who  is  well  informed  in  the  history  of  those  times,  will  deny. 
The  method  also  of  discussing  and  terminating  controversies,  in  that  aget 
if  estimated  according  to  the  modern  views  of  good  men,  contained  much 
that  was  inconsistent  with  equity,  moderation,  and  charity.  And  while 
they  are  unjust,  who  load  with  reproaches  the  authors  of  those  evils,  india- 
criminatcly,  and  boldly  pronounce  them  destitute  of  all  reason  and  all  vir- 
tue ;  those  as  still  more  unjust^  who  cast  all  the  blame  on  the  victors,  and 
pronounce  the  vanquished  to  be  saints  and  deserving  of  a  better  &te« 
That  men  recently  led  out  of  the  thickest  darkness  into  the  light,  shouki 
not  at  once  discern  and  distinguish  all  objects,  as  they  are  able  to  do  who 
have  long  been  in  the  light,  is  not  at  all  strange.     Besides,  that  was  aniin- 


(56)  See  Godfr.  Amold't  Kirchen-und  eree  and  election^  as  equivalent  to  £ri 
Ketzerhiatorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvi.,  cIl  zxxii.,  invitation.  This  he  supposed,  in  the  eter> 
p.  863,  and  the  writers  mentioned  by  Hemu  nal  counsels  of  God,  extended  to  all  mfla 
Ascan.  Engelcken,  Diss,  de  Nic.  Crellio,  equally,  and  without  distincUoo.  Bat  to 
ejusque  supplicio :   Rostoch,  1724.  make  their  calling  and  election  ntre^  tbaj 

(57)  The  writers  on  this  controversy  are  must  repent  and  believe ;  which,  he  rap- 
mentioned  by  Christ.  Matth.  Pfajfy  Intro-  posed,  the  greater  part  of  mankbd  witt  nai 
ductio  in  Histor.  litterar.  Theolog.,  pt.  ii.,  (2o,  and  of  course  will  be  damned  to  all 
lib.  iii.,  p.  431,  6lc.  [See,  in  particular,  eternity.  This  he  expressly  stated  in  tht 
Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhisto-  confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  publishad  in 
rie,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xxx.,  vol.  i.,  p.  952,  dec.  1595.  See  Arnold^  1.  c,  p.  968,  and 
It  must  not  be  supposed  by  the  incautiona  Schroeckh^  Kirchengeech.  seit  der  RefooLy 
reader,  that  Hubsr  believed  in  the  final  sal-  vol  iv.,  p.  664/— 7r.] 

vation  of  all  men.     He  used  the  wovda  if- 
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polished  age,  and  one  that  not  only  tolerated  but  applauded  many  things  in 
morals  and  in  the  modes  of  living,  acting,  and  contending,  which  modem 
times,  improved  by  experience  and  education,  disapprove  and  reject.  But 
with  what  views  and  intentions  the  individuals  contended,  whether  they 
acted  maliciously  or  ingenuously  and  in  good  faith,  belongs  not  to  08  to 
decide,  but  to  Him  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men. 

§  46.  The  theologians  among  the  Lutherans,  who  illustrated  the  various 
branches  of  sacred  learning,  form  a  very  long  list.  Besides  Luther  and 
Melancthon^  who  excelled  aU  the  rest  in  genius  and  learning,  the  more  dis. 
tinguished  were,  Hieronymus  WeUer,  Martin  ChemnUz^  John  Brentius,  MaU 
ihias  Flacius,  Urban  Regius,  George  Majors  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  Erasmus 
Sarcerius,  John  Matthesius,  John  Wigand,  Francis  Lambertj  James  Andrem^ 
David  Chytraus,  Nicholas  Selnecker,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagrus,  Catper 
Crudger,  Victoria  StrigeUuSf  Cyriacus  Spangenberg,  Matthew  Judex,  Tiele^ 
mann  Heshusius,  Joachim  Westphalj  John  Mpinus^  Andrew  Osiander,  and 
many  others.(58) 
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^  5.  History  of  them,  till  Luther's  Death. — ^  6.  Transactions  after  his  Death. — ^  7. 
Controversy  respecting  I^redestination. — ^  8.  The  Height  of  it. — ^  9.  Two  Periods  in 
the  early  History  of  this  Church. — ^  10.  Points  of  Difference  hetween  the  Swiss  and 
the  Lutherans.-^  11.  John  Calvin  a  principal  Founder  of  this  Church. — ^  12.  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  inculcated  hy  Calvm. — ^  13.  All  the  Reformed  did  not  em- 
brace his  Views.— -^  14.  Progress  of  this  Church  in  Germany. — ^  15.  Progress  in 
France. — ^  16.  Progress  in  England  and  Scotland. — ^  17.  Rise  of  the  Puritans. — ^  18, 
19.  Their  Opinions. — ^  20.  Their  Fundamental  Principles. — ^  21.  Sects  among  them. 
BrownisU.—^  22.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church.—^  23.  Reformed  Church  of  Poland. 
4  24.  The  Bohemian  Brethren. — ^  26.  Waldensians:  Hungarians:  Transylvanians.— 
i  26.  Churches  which  joined  the  Reformed. — ^  27.  Diversity  among  the  Reformed. — 
^  28.  Their  Doctrines. — ^  29.  Their  Dissent  from  the  IjUtherans.—^  30.  Importance 
of  the  Difference. — ^  31.  Ecclesiastical  Power. — ^  82.  Organization  of  the  Church.— 
^  33  Church  DiscipUne. — ^  34.  State  of  Learning. — ^  35.  Biblical  Expositors. — ^36. 
Dogmatic  Theology.—^  37.  Practical  Theology. — ^  38.  Calvin's  Contest  with  the 
Spiritual  Libertines. — ^  39.  His  Contests  with  the  Genevans. — ^  40.  Castalio. — ^  41. 
Bolsec. — ^  42.  Ochin. — ^  43,  44.  Controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Episcp- 
palians. 

§  1.  The  church  which  chooses  to  he  called  the  Reformed,  or  the  Evan^ 
geUcal  Reformed  church,  and  which  was  formerly  hy  its  opposers  called 
the  Zwinglian  or  the  Calvinistie  church,  and  is  now  hymany  called  the 

(68)  For  an  account  of  these,  MeUkm  trately  written,  with  care,  m  our  ase ;  e.  g. 

Adam^s  Yite  Theologorum,  the  historioJ  the  \m of  Hienmymua  Welter ^hy  Laernmd, 

«Dd  Uteraiy  [and  biographical]  Dictionaries,  oSFUdMM  by  RUter^  of  Heskunu*  and  Span" 

Ltwis  EluM  lb*  Pin^s  Bibliotheqae  des  An-  genberg  by  LeuckfeltL,  of  Fagnu  by  Feuer- 

tears  separte  de  la  communion  de  TEglise  mi,  of  CkytntOM  by  Schutztt  of  Weslphal  by 

Romaine,  and  others,  may  be   coDsuTted.  Am.  Gretiiu,  of  Bucer  by  Verporten^  of 

The  lives  of  many  of  them  have  been  sep-  £pimu  by  Gremus,  dec. 
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Cahrinistic  Reformed^Ci)  differs  in  charactei  from  nearly  all  others*  Fof 
all  others  stand  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Reformed  church.  It  neitlHr 
holds  to  one  system  of  faith*  for  it  has  many  creeds  considerably  variant; 
nor  adopts  the  same  modes  and  forms  of  worship ;  nor  has  it  every  whevp 
the  same  constitution  and  government.  Of  course,  this  church  does  nol 
require  of  its  ministers,  that  they  should  all  hold  and  teach  the  same 
things ;  but  allows  very  many  points  of  doctrine  and  those  of  no  little  coiw 
sequence  to  be  variously  stated  and  explained,  provided  the  great  first  pria- 
ciples  of  religion  and  piety  remain  inviolate.  This  church  may  therefore 
be  called  a  great  community,  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  churches ; 
which  the  moderation  of  all  in  tolerating  dissent,  keeps  from  splitting  into 
various  sects. (2) 

§  2.  Such  was  not  the  original  character  of  this  church,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  this  state  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  Swiss  with 
whom  it  originated,  and  especially  John  Calvin  who  was  the  second  father 
of  it,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  all  the  congregations  that  united  with  then^ 
to  adopt  the  same  forms  of  fuith  and  practice  and  the  same  mode  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  while  they  looked  upon  the  Lutherans  as  brethren  that 
were  in  error,  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  indulgence  and  impunity 
themselves,  nor  were  they  willing  their  associates  should  grant  it,  to  those 
who  openly  j&ivoured  the  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  peraoa 

(1)  [In  England  and  America,  the  teim  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cbristianilj, 
Reformed  is  commonly  applied  to  all  the  yet  frequent  separate  places  of  worriup, 
different  sectSf  which  in  this  century  separa-  and  have  each  a  visible  centre  of  eztemil 
ted  from  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  term  union  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  fons* 
Protestant  is  used  with  the  same  latitude,  ed  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  respect 
But  the  Lutheran  writers  use  the  term  ive  rules  of  public  worship  and  ecclesiMli- 
Reformedy  to  denote  all  the  larger  sects  ex-  cal  ffovemm«Dt  An  attentive  ezuninaticn 
cept  their  own,  which  separated  from  the  of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  wonhm  of  the 
Romish  church  durine  tnis  century.  In  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  HolUmi, 
this  sense  Dr.  Moshetm  here  uses  it  It  and  Switzerland,  will  set  this  matter  in  the 
would  have  been  more  accurate  however,  clearest  light  The  first  of  these  chnrehea, 
had  he  said  the  Reformed  Churches ;  for  being  governed  by  bishopM,  and  not  admil- 
the  sects  he  includes,  do  not  pretend  to  be  ting  the  valadity  oi  Presbyterian  ordinaHomf 
one  church  or  one  ecclesiastical  body.  They  diners  from  the  other  three,  more  than  any 
are,  and  they  profess  to  be,  as  distmct  from  of  these  differ  from  each  other.  There  am, 
each  other,  as  any  or  all  of  them  are  from  however,  peculiarities  of  government  and 
the  Lutheran  church.  See  the  following  worship,  that  distinguish  the  chorch  of  Httr 
note. — Tr.'\  land  from  that  of  Scotland.    The  institntion 

(2)  ['*  These  observations  are  designed  to  of  deacons,  the  use  of  forms  for  the  cele- 
give  the  Lutheran  church  an  air  of  unity,  bration  of  the  sacraments,  an  ordinary  fftrm 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Reformsd  of  prayer,  the  observation  of  the  fcstMla 
But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  this  specious  «f  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and 
representation  of  things.  The  Reformed  Whitsuntide,  are  established  in  the  Dntch 
church,  when  consideiid  in  the  true  extent  church ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
of  the  term  Reformed,  comprehends  all  church  of  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely 
those  religious  communities  that  separated  in  these  respects. — But  after  all,  to  whftt 
themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  does  the  pretended  uniformity  among  the 
in  this  sense,  includes  the  Lutheran  church,  JjUtherans  amount !  are  not  some  m  the 
as  well  as  the  others.  And  even  when  this  Lutheran  churches  governed  by  biahopa, 
epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  com-  while  others  are  ruled  by  elders  1  It  ihaQ 
munity  founded  by  iMther,  it  represents,  moreover  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  tfatt, 
not  a  single  churcli,  as  the  Episcopal,  Pree-  even  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  T.nfchffn 
byterian,  or  Independent,  but  rather  a  col-  choichee  are  sot  so  very  lemAikshU  far 
lection  of  churches;  which,  though  they  be  tkehr   unifamiity.'*— Jf«a.] 

Invisibly  united  by  m  belief  and  profotmiBof 
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of  Christ,  predestination,  and  the  kindred  subjects. (2*)  But  when  fierce 
contests  arose  in  Britain,  both  respecting  the  form  of  church  government, 
and  respecting  rites  and  some  other  subjects,  between  what  were  called 
the  Episcopalians  and  tbe  PuriianSj  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  expand 
the  arms  of  the  church,  and  to  reckon  among  genuine  brethren  such  as 
might  deviate  from  the  opinions  and  the  regulations  of  the  Genevans. 
And  after  the  Synod  of  Dort,  much  greater  moderation  ensued.  For  al- 
though  the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  were  rejected  and  condemned,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers.  The  English  church, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Calvin  respect- 
ing the  divine  decrees  ;(d)  and  studied  entire  conformity  with  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Some  German  churches 
dared  not  publicly  assent  entirely  to  the  Genevan  views,  lest  they  should 
be  declared  to  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  privileges  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Finedly,  the  French  exiles  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
milder  views,  and  had  philosophized  in  the  free  manner  of  their  country. 
men,  having  become  dispersed  over  the  whole  Reformed  world,  by  their 
eloquence  and  their  talents  allured  many  to  imitate  them.  All  these  and 
some  other  circumstances  have  gradually  instilled  such  a  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness and  patience,  that  at  the  present  day  aU,  except  such  as  either  adhere 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  or  fiercely  defend  the  errors  of  the  Socinians,  Ana- 
baptists, or  Quakers,  can  hold  their  place  among  the  members  of  the  re. 
formed  church.  This  has  taken  place  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  against 
the  opposition  of  many ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  numbers  and  influence 
to  the  others,  who  suppose  there  are  but  few  things  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved in  order  to  salvation,  who  allow  many  doctrines  to  be  variously  ex- 
plained, and  who  wish  to  extend  the  Reformed  church  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble.(4) 

[(2*)  This  senteDce  in  connexion  with  what  other,  and  to  call  each  other  heretics,  on  ac- 

Ibllows,  seems  to  charge  the  Reformed  of  this  count  of  the  difference  between  them  in  re- 

centary  with  excommunicating  the  Lutherans  gard  to  the  real  presence.     See //o^m'nuin, 

uheretics,  or  with  refusing  to  hai^eany  Chris-  I.  c,  p.  311.     And  in  the  year  1631,  tne  sub- 

tian  fellowship  with  them  so  long  as  they  re-  ject  came  before  the  Reformed  national  Syn- 

tained  their  peculiar  opinions.    Veniam  ta-  od  of  France  at  Lyons ;  and  they  decided 

men  et  impunitatem  nee  ipsi  dabant,  nee  a  explicitly,  that  their  churches  might  consist* 

Buis  dari  Tolebant  illis,  dec.     But  on  what  ently  admit  open  and  avowed  Lutherans  to 

grounds  can  Dr.  Mosheim  assert  this  1    That  enjoy  the  privileges  of  members  in  their  re- 

tbe  Reformed  would  not  give  up  their  own  be-  spective  bodies.     See  Jo.  ilyf?u>n,  Synodes 

lief,  nor  admit  that  the  Lutherans  were  free  mtionaux  des  Egl.  Ref.  de  France,  tome  ii., 

from  all  error,  is  certain.     But  that  they  re-  p.  600,  dec,  in  Schroeckk,  Kirchengesch.  soil 

fused  all  communion  with  their  Lutheran  der  Ref.,  vol.  v.,  p.  194.     See  aUo  cent 

brethren,  is,  I  believe,  the  direct  opposite  of  xvii.,  sect,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  ^  4.,  p.  358,  dec., 

tbe  truth.     In  tbe  conference  at  Marpurg  in  of  this  vol. — TV.] 

1529,  of  which  some  notice  is  given  above,  (3)  ["  Manv  members  of  the  church  of 

p.  87,  note  (45),  and  p.  43,  ^  27,  the  Reform-  England,  with  archbishop   Latid  at   their 

■•d  divines  begged  the  Lutherans  to  allow  them  bead,  did,  indeed,  propagate  the  doctrines 

mutually  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  not^  of  ArmimuM^  both  in  their  pulpits,  and  in 

withstanding  their  difference  in  opinion  as  to  their  writings.     But  it  is  not  accurate  to 

theeocbanst.  But  Lu/Afr  absolutely  refused,  say  that  the  Church  of  England  renounced 

See  the  statements  of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  pubUdyy  in  that  reign,  the  opinions  of  Cal- 

and  others  quoted  by  R.  Hospinian,  Histo-  vin.     See  this  matter  farther  discussed,  in 

m  Sacramentaria,  pt.  ii.,  p.  131,  133,  135,  the  note  (m),  [note  (49)],  cent,  xvii.,  sec. 

136.     So  also  Calvin  in  the  year  1546,  ex-  iL,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  ^  20." — MacL] 

pressly  declared,  that  the  Lutherans  and  the  (4)  There  has  never  yet  been  published  a 

Reformed  ought  not  to  separate  from  each  iiill  and  accurate  History  of  the  Refonaed 

Vol.  UL— X 
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§  3.  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Ulric  Zwingle^  a  Swiai^ 
an  acute  man  and  a  lover  of  truth.  (5)  He  not  only  wished  to  have 
many  things  suppressed  in  the  public  worship  and  in  the  churches,  which 
Luther  thought  might  be  borne  with,  images  for  instance,  altars,  os^r\i^\m^ 
the  formula  of  exorcism,  the  private  [auricular]  confession  of  sins,  ^.,  and 
prescribed  the  most  simple  forms  of  worship  ;  but  he  likewise  taught  on 
some  points  of  doctrine,  in  particular  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  veij 
differently  from  Luther.  And  those  who  laboured  with  him  in  banishing 
the  popish  superstitions  among  the  Swiss,  approved  these  singular  opinions 
of  Zwingle.  From  these  men,  all  the  churches  of  Switzerland  which 
separated  from  the  Romish  communion,  received  those  opinions.  From 
Switzerland,  by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  the 
same  tenets  spread  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Thus  the  Reformed 
church  of  which  Zwingle  was  the  parent,  was  at  first  small  and  of  limited 
extent,  but  by  degrees  bcccone  an  extensive  body. 

§  4.  The  principal  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  Lutherans  from  the 
Swiss,  was  Zwingle^s  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  supper.  While  Lum 
ther  maintained  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an 
inexplicable  manner,  present  in  the  holy  supper,  and  are  presented  along  with 
the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance,  Zmngle  held  on  the  contrary  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  he  so  taught  in  his  public  writings,  from  the  year 
1524  onward.  (6)  The  next  year,  John  (EcolampaditLSy  a  theologian  of 
Basil  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age,  did  the  same  thing.(7) 
Both  were  opposed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  especially  by  the  Swa* 
bians,  with  great  firmness  and  resolution.  PhiUp  the  landgrave  of  HessOi 
fearing  much  injury  to  the  incipient  cause  of  the  Protestants  from  these 
contests,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  conference  held  at  Mar- 

Eurg  in  the  year  1529,  between  Zwingle,  Luther,  and  some  others.  But 
e  could  obtain  only  a  truce,  not  a  peace.  Luther  and  Zwingh  came  to 
agreement  on  many  points ;  but  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  was  left  for  God  and  time  to  heal.(8) 

§  5.  Zwingle  had  but  just  settled  his  church,  when,  in  the  year  1580,  he  fell 
in  a  battle  of  the  Zurichers  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss,  the  defenders 
of  the  old  religion.     He  marched  out  to  this  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of 

church.   Abraham  ScuUetut  would  have  giv-        (6)  Yet  before  that  year,  Zwingle  had  m 

en  us  one,  down  to  his  times,  in  his  Annales  believed  and  taught,  in  private.    See  Jhn. 

Evanffelii  renovati ;  bat  only  a  very  small  Gerdes,  Historia  Evangelii  renovad,  took 

part  of  that  work  has  been  preserved.     Hu-  i..  Append.,  p.  228. 
odore  Hasaua^  who  projected  Annales  £c-        (7)  See  Jo.  Conrad  FuesUn,  Centum  L 

clesic  Reformata,  was  cut  off  by  a  prema*  Epist.  theol.  Reformatorom,  p.  81,  36, 44, 

tare  death.     James  Basnage's  famous  work,  49,  &c.     [See  also,  above,  sect  i.,  ch.  it, 

which  was  last  published,  Rotterdam,  1725,  p.  35,  and  note  (45). — TV.] 
8  vols.  4to,  entitled  :  Histoire  de  la  Reli-        (8)  Abrah.  Ruchat^  Histoire  de  la  Refor* 

gion  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  is  not  a  histo-  mation  de  la  Swisse,  vol.   i.,  passim,  voL 

ly  of  this  church,  but  merely  shows  that  the  ii.,  livr.  vi.,  p.  463,  &c.    Jo.  Henry  H^ 

peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church  tinger^s  Helvetische  KirchengeschichteMit 

are  not  novel,  but  veiy  ancient,  and  have  iii.,  lib.  vi.,  p.  27,  61,  dec,  p.  483.     vid, 

been  held  in  all  ages  of  the  church.    Louis  Em,  Loscher^  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  i.,  cap. 

Maimbourg^s  Histoire   du    Calvinisme   is  ii.,  iii.,  p.  55,   dec.,  cap.   vi.,  p.  143,  oe. 

filled  with  iimumerable  errors,  and  vmtten  Jo.  Conr.  FuesUn^s  Beytrage  zur  Schwail^ 

with  the  pen  of  partiality.  zer-Reformation.,  tom.  iv.,    p.   120,  ^.f 

(6)  Sm  above,  sec.  i..  History  of  the  [and  above,  p.  35,  dec,  note  (46),  and  p.  48^ 

Rdormation,  p.  87,  dec.  ^  37.— Tr.] 
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fighting,  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  and  comforting  the  soldiers,  though 
he  went  armed,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  country. (9)  After  his 
death,  certain  good  and  moderate  men  among  the  Lutherans,  especially 
Martin  Bucer^  laboured  with  all  zeal  and  diligence,  by  exhortations,  expla* 
nations,  and  perhaps  also  by  shrouding  the  opinions  of  both  parties  in  ambig. 
uous  language,  to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  some  sort.  (10)  That  those 
who  undertook  this  difficult  task  had  good  intentions  and  designs,  no  one  who 
is  himself  honest  and  candid,  will  call  in  question ;  but  whether  they  took 
the  right  and  proper  method  to  accomplish  their  object,  is  less  clear.  In 
Switzerland,  some  commotions  resulted  from  these  movements  of  Bucer. 
For  some  refused  to  give  up  the  opinion  of  Zwingle ;  while  others  embraced 
the  explanations  and  the  modified  views  of  Bucer,{\\)  But  these  commo- 
tions had  no  influence  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Luther.  But  out  of 
Switzerland,  and  among  the  theologians  of  upper  Grermany  who  had  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  the  Swiss,  Bticer^s  efforts  to  settle  the  controversy  had 
8uch  effect,  that  in  the  year  1536  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Wittemberg 
and  connected  themselves  with  Luther,  abandoning  the  Swiss.(I2)  The 
Swiss  he  could  not  persuade  to  do  so ;  yet  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
prospect  of  an  agreement  was  not  absolutely  desperate.  But  in  the  year 
1544,  when  Luther  published  his  Confession  of  faith  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  the  Zurichers  the 
year  following,  publicly  defended  their  cause  against  him ;  and  by  these 
movements  all  the  efforts  of  the  pacificators  were  rendered  nugatory. (1 3) 
§  6.  The  happy  death  by  which  Luther  was  removed  in  1546,  seemed 
to  dispel  this  cloud,  and  again  to  inspire  the  hope  that  a  compromise  might 
take  place.  For  Melandhon  and  his  friends  and  disciples  so  eagerly  de- 
8ired  to  have  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  unite,  that  he  did  not  refuse 
even  a  dissembled  peace,  and  would  turn  every  way  to  accomplish  it.  On 
the  other  side,  John  Calvin^  a  native  of  Noyon  in  France  and  a  teacher  at 
Geneva,  a  man  venerated  even  by  his  enemies  for  his  genius,  learning,  el- 
oquence, and  other  endowments,  and  moreover  the  friend  of  Melancthon^ 
tempered  the  offensive  opinion  of  Zwingle,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  the  Swiss,  and  especially  with  those  of  Zurich  among  whom  his  in- 
fluence was  very  great,  to  adopt  his  views.(14)  He  rejected  indeed  the 
idea  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
supper ;  but  he  supposed,  a  certain  divine  influence  from  Christ  accom- 
panied the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  received  them  with  full  faith  and 

(9)  Those  of  our  church,  who  formerly    tnuin,  pt.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  181,  and  pt 
reproached   Zwingle    and    the    Reformed    ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  i5. 

church  with  this  death,  did  not  consider  the  (11)  See  Fueslin's  Centuria  i.  Epistolar. 

coatoma  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  that  affe.  Theol.,p.  162, 170, 181, 182, 190, 192, 215. 

For  all  the  Swiss,  when  summoned  to  de-  (12)  LAschery  loc.  cit.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  205. 

fend  their  country,  were  at  that  time  obliged  Abrah.  RuchiU^  Histoire  de  la  Reformation 

to  march,  and  not  even  the  religious  teach-  de  la  Swisse,  tome  v.,  p.  535,  dec.    Hot- 

era  and  ministers  were  ezcus^.    And  m  Hnger^M  Helvet.  Kirchen.,  vol.  iiL,  book  vi., 

the  Tery  battle  in  which  Zwingle  fell,  there  p.  702,  dec.     [See  p.  54.  above,  note. — Tr.j 

fell  likewise  a  doctor  of  Bern,  Hierwiymus  (13)  LSschcTf  1.  c,  pt.  ii.,  lib.   ii.,  cap. 

PmUamu.    See  Fueslin^s  Centuria  L  £pia-  iv.,  p.  ^1,  dec.    [Thia  Confession  is  a  dif- 

tdar.  theol.  Reformator.,  p.  84,  dec.  ferent  work  from  Luther'' s  large   Confee- 

(10)  See  Alh.  Menon.  Verpoorten's  Com-  aion,  published  in  the  year  1528. — 7V.]^ 
ment.  de  Martino  Bucero  et  ejus  sententia  (14)  Christ.  August.  SaUg*s  HistorieMer 
de  Ccena   Domini,  (f  iz.,  p.  23,  dec.,  Co-  Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  iL,book  vii.,  ch. 
boig,  1709,  8vo.    Lhcker's  Histoha  Mo-  in.,  p.  1076. 
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an  honest  heart :  and  to  render  this  doctrine  the  more  acceptable,  he 
pressed  it  in  nearly  the  same  phraseology  in  which  Luther  expressed  lus 
doctrine.  For  it  was  the  common  error  of  all  who  assumed  the  office  of 
pacificators  in  this  contest,  or  who  attempted  to  restore  harmony,  that  they 
endeavoured  rather  to  produce  agreement  in  words  than  in  sentiment.  Bat 
Melancthofij  though  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  neither  had  fortitude 
enough  openly  to  engage  in  this  perilous  enterprise  ;  nor  would  his  oppo- 
aers  allow  him  tranquillity  enough,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  to  collect 
himself  and  begin  the  arduous  business.  Besides,  the  contention  which 
had  been  intermitted,  was  renewed  in  1552,  by  Joachim  Wesiphalf  a  pas- 
tor at  Hamburg ;  than  whom,  afler  Flacius  there  was  no  more  strenuous 
▼indicator  of  the  sentiments  of  Luther.  For  to  the  Mutual  Consent  of  Ike 
Genevans  and  Zurichers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  s€Lcramentj  he  op- 
posed a  book  written  in  the  caustic  style  of  Luther,  entitled,  a  Farrago  of 
confused  and  discordant  opinions  respecting  the  sacred  supper,  collected  frim 
the  books  of  the  SacramerUarians ;  in  which  he  bitterly  taxed  the  Reformed 
with  their  disagreements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  most  earnest- 
ly contended  for  the  opinion  of  Luther.  In  a  style  no  less  harsh,  Cahm 
first  replied  to  him ;  and  soon  afler,  some  joining  Westphal  and  others 
joining  Calvin,  the  parties  became  insensibly  excited,  and  the  contest  raged 
even  worse  than  before,  and  no  human  power  seemed  adequate  to  check 
it.ri5) 

\  7.  To  these  controversies  an  immense  accession  was  made  afterwards^ 
by  the  contest  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  in  relation  to  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  men ;  which  was  moved  by  John  Calvin,  and  was  very  fruitful  in 
abstruse  and  dark  questions.  The  first  teachers  among  the  Swiss,  were 
so  far  from  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  God  by  his  supreme  and  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  appointed  some  to  everlasting  joy  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting pain,  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any  regard  had  to  their  condi- 
tion and  conduct,  that  they  seemed  not  far  removed  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pelagians ;  nor  with  Zunngle,  did  they  hesitate  to  promise  heaven  to  all 
who  lived  according  to  right  reason.  (16)  But  Calvin  differing  widely 
from  them,  supposed  that  God  by  his  sovereign  pleasure,  assigns  to  man- 
kind their  future  condition,  and  that  his  absolute  decree  is  the  only  cause 
both  of  the  eternal  felicity  and  the  eternal  misery  of  all  men. (17)  And 
this  opinion  was  in  a  short  time,  propagated  by  his  writings  and  his  pupib 


(15)  Loschtr't  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  ii.,  Groninffens.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  476,  477, 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  83,  &c.  Jo.  Moller^i  to  teacn*the  contrary ;  namely,  that  CtAmi 
Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  iii.,  p.  642,  ^.  held  the  same  opinions  as  the  first  teachers 
Arnold  Greviust  Memoria  Joacbimi  West-  among  the  Swiss.  But  he  may  be  refuted 
phali,  p.  62,  106,  &c.  by  what  he  himself  adduces  concerning  the 

(16)  See  this  demonstrated   by  many  disturbances  in  Switzerland  produced  bj 
proofs,  in  John  DailWs  Apologia  pro  duabus  Calvin^s  opinions. 

ecclesiarum  Gallicarum  SyncMis,  adversus        (17)  [Tliis  statement  appears  quite  too 

Frider.  Spanhemium,  pt.  iv.,  p.  946.     Jo,  strong.    Neither  Calvin  nor  Atigusiine  nor 

Alphon.    Turettint  Epistola  sid   antistitem  any  other  distinguished  teacher  of  the  di- 

Cantnariensem  ;   which  is  printed   in  the  vine  decrees  in  ancient  times,  maintained 

Bibliotheque  Germanique,  tome  ziii., p.  92.  that  God's  ''absolute  decree  is  the  only 

Rich.  Simonj  Bibliotheque  Critique,  under  cause  of  eternal  felicity  and  eternal  misery, 

the  fictitious  name   of  Saniore,  tome  iii.,  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained  that  the 

cap.  xxviii.,  p.  292,  298.     The  author  of  sinfulness  of  men  is  the  sole  cause  of  their 

the  French  notes  to  the  Formula  Consen-  eternal  misery.    Neither  did  they  suppose, 

•OS  HelTetica,  p.  62,  dec.    The  very  learned  that  the  righteous  are  saved,  withoui  macf 

Bmid  Otrdis,  indeed,  in  hia  Mier^lJMW  ^icte  or  ageiiey  of  their  own.--3VJ 
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througbout  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed,  nay,  was  added  to  the  public 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  some  regions.  The  Italian,  Jerome  Zanchius^ 
who  was  devoted  to  th6  views  of  Calvin^  first  moved  sad  controversy  on 
this  subject  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1560 ;  and  the  controversy  soon 
grew  to  such  a  height  in  the  hands  of  various  persons,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this,  or  the  former  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  contributed  most  to  exasperate  feelings  and  to  confirm  the  schism 
[between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed].ri8) 

§  8.  The  only  prospect  remaining  to  the  Helvetians,  that  these  animos- 
ities would  be  calmed  and  these  great  contests  subside,  depended  on  the 
Saxons,  the  pupils  and  followers  of  Melancthon,  who  a^r  his  death,  as  it 
was  well  known,  laboured  to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciliation.  But 
being  destitute  of  a  leader  of  forecast,  who  could  seize  favourable  opportu- 
nities, they  applied  remedies  to  the  apparently  mortal  wound  which  render, 
ed  it  absolutely  incurable.  For  while  they,  as  has  been  stated,  endeavour- 
ed by  means  of  certain  publications,  to  corrupt  the  public  teachers  and  the 
youth,  or  at  least  to  induce  them  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss, 
they  drew  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  project,  and  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  the  noted  Formula  of  Concord^  which  condemned  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  respecting  the  sacred  supper  and  the  person  of 
Christ.  And  this,  being  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutherans 
among  their  rules  of  faith,  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  efibrts  of 
the  pacificators. 

§  9.  Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  origin,  causes,  and  progress  of 
the  schism,  which  separated  the  Reformed  from  the  Lutherans.  We  must 
next  look  into  the  internal  state,  the  history,  and  the  growth  of  the  Reform- 
ed church.  The  history  of  the  Reformed  body  during  this  century,  should 
be  divided  into  two  periods ;  of  which  the  first  extends  from  the  year 
1519,  when  Zimngle  began  to  form  a  church  separate  from  the  Romish 
community,  on  to  the  time  when  John  Calvin  settled  at  Geneva,  and  ob- 
tained an  absolute  ascendency  among  the  Reformed.  The  latter  period 
embraces  the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  the  first  period,  the  church, 
(which  aflerwards  assumed  the  title  of  Reformed^  in  imitation  of  their 
neighbours  the  French,  who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  this  title),  was  of  no  great  extent,  being  almost  confined  to 
Switzerland.  Some  small  states  indeed  in  the  adjacent  countries  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Alsace,  as  Strasburg  and  a  few  others,  adhered  to  the  side  of  the 
Swiss  :(19)  but  these  in  the  year  1536,  by  the  influence  of  Bucer,  aban- 
doned the  Swiss,  reverted  back  to  the  Saxon  community  and  became  rec- 

(18)  See  L6*cher*M  Histoiia  Motuum,  religion;  Memmingen  and  Lindau,  which 
pt.  iii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  27,  &c.,  cap.  z.,  p.  wi£  Strasburg  and  ConataDce,  at  iini  re- 
327.  Salig^M  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Con-  fused  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Confee- 
fessioDfVol.  i.,  book  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  441,  6lc.  sion,  and  presented  a  separate  one  called 

(19)  [Among  these  states,  besides  Stras-  Tetrapoliiana^  (that  of  the  four  eUiet).  But 
burg  where  Wolfgang  FabriciuSf  CapUoj  all  these  were  persuaded  by  Bucer^  to  sub- 
and  Martm  Bucer  were  entirely  on  Zwk^  scribe  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  to 
gU^s  side,  were  the  following  :  Keutlingen,  accept  the  Wittemberg  agreement.  In 
where  the  pastor  Conrad  Herman  was  of  Strasburg  especially,  the  Reformed  lout  all 
Zwinglc's  opinion ;  Ulm,  where  the  preach-  public  offices,  after  the  contests  of  Jeroms 
«r  Conrad  SomitUy  and  Constance,  where  Zanekhis  with  John  Marbachf  John  Sturm^ 
Ambrose  Blauer  adhered  to  Bu/ctr ;  Augs-  and  John  Papptu ;  and  their  communitr  at 
burg,  where  Martin  CeUariut  and  Waf-  last  fell  to  the  ground.  See  Lo9cktr*s  Hie- 
gang  MutaUut  a^iared  to  the  Reformed  toria  BioUioffl.,  voL  iL,  p.  S8d»  die.— >S(dU.] 
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onciled  with  Luther.  The  other  churches  that  revolted  from  the 
pontiff,  had  either  embraced  openly  the  sentiments  of  Lutkerf  or  wero 
composed  of  persons  of  diverse  sentiments,  who  may  be  considered  as  of 
neither  party.  And  within  these  narrow  limits,  the  church  collected  fay 
the  efforts  of  Zwinghy  would  perhaps  have  remained  stationary,  had  not 
John  Calvin  arisen.  For  as  the  Swiss  are  contented  with  their  own  couii. 
try,  and  not  solicitous  to  extend  their  empire,  so  they  seemed  not  anxious 
for  the  extension  of  their  church.(20) 

i\  10.  In  this  first  age  of  the  Reformed  church,  nothing  else  separated 
rom  the  Lutheran,  but  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  mppar : 
out  of  which  arose  another,  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  winch. 
however  the  whole  Lutheran  church  never  made  its  own  controversy. 
For  when  the  Swabian  divines  in  their  dispute^* with  the  Swiss,  drew  aa 
argument  in  proof  of  the  real  presence  of  the  bbdy  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  sacred  supper,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the  divine 
attributes  (omnipresence  in  particular)  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in 
consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union  ;(21)  the  Swiss,  to  meet  this  arga- 

(20)  iDr.  Mosheim  ii  ttill  blinded  by  hia  and  Denmark,  he  could  not  arreat  it  Haoce 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  Reformed  church  ;  the  Swias,  the  French,  the  Belgiana,  the  £d^ 
on  which  remarka  were  made  in  notea(l)  and  lish,  and  the  Scotch,  aeyerallv  aet  up  their 
(2)  of  this  chapter.  He  aeema  moreover  in  reformed  national  churches,  all  independent 
this  section,  to  represent  what  he  calls  the  of  each  other,  and  actuaUy  differing  in  set- 
Reformed  church  as  being  originally  a  little  eral  minor  points,  yet  all  with  one  voice  di^ 
schismatic  body  of  Helvetians,  headed  by  carding  both  the  popish  and  the  Lntheian 
Zwingle  and  a  few  other  obstinate  men  whose  doctrine  concerning  the  euchariet. — ^Aa  for 
influence  did  not  extend  far,  while  the  mass  John  Calvin^  he  was  at  the  head  of  only  a 
of  those  who  forsook  the  Romish  church  portion  of  the  Swiss  church,  bat  he  posicssed 
were  disposed  to  follow  after  Luther.  Thia  auch  talenta  and  wisdom  aa  procured  him  an 
schismatic  body  was  also  lonff  held  in  check  influence  among  all  Protestanta,  greater  than 
by  the  Lutherans,  and  sevenu  portions  of  it  that  of  any  other  man  then  on  the  atase.  Yet 
had  been  actually  reclaimed,  when  John  Col-  he  did  little  directly  to  extend  the  Reformat 
vtn  arose,  infused  into  it  some  new  errors,  tion  into  other  countries.  He  rather  enlight- 
and  spread  it  far  and  wide  in  many  countriea.  ened  the  communities  already  reformed,  and 
Such  is  the  view  eiven  by  Mosbeim.  But  brought  them  to  greater  uniformity  in  doc- 
the  truth  is,  that  while  the  Reformation  waa  trinea  and  discipline.  Indeed  most  of  the 
going  on,  simultaneously,  in  moat  countries  national  churches  except  the  Lutheran,  em* 
of  Europe,  under  different  leaders,  all  ac-  braced  substantially  hia  doctrinal  viewa^ 
tuated  by  a  similar  zeal  for  detecting  and  jbx-  Even  the  Lutherans  began  to  make  advances 
posing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  towards  them,  when  opposition  waa  imtaed 
when  the  popish  doctrine  of  tranaubatantia^  by  the  atrenuous  adherenta  to  Luther's  craedy 
tion  came  under  their  review,  it  waa  gener-  and  after  violent  internal  coomiotiona  the  Lo- 
ally  seen  to  be  absurd  and  untenable.  But  tberan  church  succeeded  in  purging  itself  of 
when  Luther's  attention  waa  called  to  this  nearly  eveiy  vestige  of  Calviniam. — TV.] 
aubject,  by  some  of  his  associates  that  were  (21)  [Especially  BrenJtnu  and  Jumet  An- 
in  advance  of  him  on  thia  point,  he  could  see  irea ;  Uie  former  in  his  Sententia  de  iibeDo 
no  objection  to  admitting  the  real  or  bodily  Bullingeri,  Tubingen,  1661,  4to,  and  still 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  euchariat ;  and  he  more  \tt^\j,  in  his  book  de  personali  nnione, 
would  therefore  tolerate  no  other  change  in  et  de  divina  maiestate  Christi ;  aa  also  in 
this  doctrine  bat  the  substitution  of  consub-  his  Recognitio  doctrin»  de  vera  nsajestate 
Mtantiatian  instead  of  trannbMtantiatum,  Chriati,  Tubingen,  1664,  4to,  and  Anirem 
Thia  led  to  bitter  contention,  and  to  actual  in  hia  Aaaertio  de  persona  et  nnione,  1666, 
schism  among  the  reformers.  Luther  would  4to.  Also  in  the  Conference  of  Maolbroim 
hold  no  fellowahip  with  such  aa  denied  the  in  1664,  thia  aubject  waa  much  discussed ; 
real  preaence ;  and  so  great  waa  his  influence  and  the  Tubingen  divines  published  in  1666, 
and  authority,  that  he  actually  arrested  the  their  Declaratio  et  Coufessio  majestatis 
progress  of  reformation  at  this  point  in  most  ChiistL  ChrUtoj^ier  duke  of  Wiirtembeig, 
of  the  countries  of  Germany.  Bat  in  all  sent  tUa  production  of  hia  divinea  to  AmguB' 
other  countriai,  With  ths  exception  of  Swiiton  lBi^tlMHisctogof8tiony,aiidwqfieeUdiiiBi 
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ment,  denied  the  communication  of  the  divine  properties  to  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ ;  and  opposed,  in  particular,  the  omnipresence  of  the  man 
Christ.  Hence  originated  the  very  troublesome  controversy  respecting  the 
commumcaUon  of  aUrihUes,  and  the  ubiquity  as  the  Swiss  termed  it ;  which 
produced  so  many  books  and  subtile  disquisitions  and  so  many  mutual 
criminations.  During  this  period  the  Swiss  in  general  followed  the  opin- 
ion of  Zwingle  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  which  differed  from  that  of 
Calvin,  For  tliis  father  of  the  Swiss  church  believed,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  only  represent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  are  signs  and  emblems 
of  the  blessings  procured  for  the  human  race  by  the  deadi  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore,  that  Christians  derived  no  other  benefit  from  coming  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  than  that  of  meditation  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  or,  as  the 
patrons  of  this  sentiment  used  to  express  themselves,  the  LortTs  supper  it 
nothing  hut  a  memorial  of  Christ.{22)  Martin  Bucer,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
laboured  to  correct  and  amend  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper,  and  to 
make  it  appear  more  like — ^nay  actually  allied,  to  that  of  Luther.  But  the 
remembrance  of  Zidngle  was  too  fresh,  to  allow  the  Swiss  to  be  drawn  off 
from  his  opinion. 

§  11.  The  Reformed  church  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect,  when 
John  Calvin  in  the  year  1541,  returned  to  Grcneva  from  which  he  had  been 
driven,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  the  new  Genevan  church,(23)  as 
well  as  vast  influence  in  the  republic.  ^  He  was  of  Noyon  in  France,  and 
a  man  with  whom  few  of  his  age  will  bear  any  comparison  for  patient  In- 
dustry, resolution,  hatred  of  the  Roman  superstition,  eloquence  and  genius. 
Possessing  a  most  capacious  mind,  he  endeavoured  not  only  to  establish 
and  bless  his  beloved  Geneva  with  the  best  regulations  and  institutions,  but 
also  to  make  it  the  mother  and  the  focus  of  light  and  influence  to  the  whole 
Reformed  church,  just  as  Wittemberg  was  to  the  Lutheran  community,— 
from  which  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  Reformed  church ;  in  short,  his  aim 
was  to  shape  this  whole  church  after  the  model  and  pattern  of  that  of  GJe- 
neva.  This  was  truly  a  great  undertaking,  and  one  not  unworthy  of  a  great 
mind ;  and  it  was  an  undertaking,  no  small  part  of  which  he  actually  accom- 
plished, by  his  perseverance  and  untiring  zeal.  In  the  flrst  place  there- 
fore, by  his  writings,  his  epistles,  and  other  means,  he  induced  very  many 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  to  emigrate  from  France,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  settle  at  Greneva ;  and  others  in  great  numbers  took  journeys 
to  Geneva,  merely  to  see  and  hear  so  great  a  man.  In  the  next  place,  he 
persuaded  the  senate  of  Geneva  in  1558,  to  establish  an  academy  at  Gre- 
neva, in  which  he  and  his  colleague  Theodore  Beza,  and  other  men  of  great 
erudition  and  high  reputation  were  the  teachers.     This  new  academy  ac- 

io  get  the  opinioD  of  his  divines  respecting  in  various  places,  Fuslin^i  Centnria  i.  Epi»> 

It.    But  these  found  much  to  set  tside  in  this  tolar.  theol.  Refonnstorum,  p.  255, 362,  ouu 

doctrine,  which  they  regarded  as  novel  and  [See  above,  p.  54,  note  (2). — TV.] 
dangerous.     See  Hutter^M  Concordia  con-        (23)  Calvtn  was  in  fact  superintendent  at 

cors,  p.  49,  &.C.,  61,  &c. — Sekl.'}  Geneva;  for  he  presided  till  nis  death,  over 

(22)  That  this  was  ZwingWa  real  opinion  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  Cotuistory 

respecting  the  sacred  supper,  is  demonstrated  or  ecclesiastical  judicatory.   But  when  dymg, 

by  numerous  proofs,  in  the  Museum  Helveti-  he  proved,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  commit 

cum,  torn,  i.,  p.  485,  d&c,  490 ;  torn,  iii.,  p.  to  one  man  perpetually  an  office  of  so  much 

631.     I  will  adduce  only  one  short  sentence  authority.     See  Jac.  SpofCs  Histoire  do  Go* 

from  his  book  de  Baptismo,  in  his  ()pp.,  torn,  neve,  toroo  ii.,  p.  Ill,  &c.     And  therefore, 

ii.,  p.  85.     Coena  Dominica  non  aliud,  quam  after  him,  the  Genevan  church  had  no  stand- 

«o0uiieiii0ra<toiitf  Domenmeretur.  Compare,  ing  president. 
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quired  in  a  short  time  so  much  distinction  and  glory,  in  consequence  of  iti 
teachers,  that  students  eagerly  repaired  to  it  in  great  numberB,  from  Eng. 
land,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  pursuit  of  saored  as  wdl 
as  civil  learning.  By  these  his  pupils  Calvin  enlarged  every  where  tho 
Reformed  church,  and  recommended  and  propagated  his  own  sentiments,  to 
more  than  one  nation  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1564 ;  but  his  institutions  con- 
tinued vigorous  after  his  decease,  and  the  academy  of  Geneva  in  particular^ 
flourished  under  Theodore  Bexa,  no  less  than  imder  Calvin  himseli'.(24) 

§  12.  The  theology  taught  by  Zwingle^  was  altered  by  Calvin^  princi- 
pally  in  three  respects.  (I.^  Zwingle  assigned  to  civil  rulers  full  and  ab- 
solute  power  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  and, — ^what  many  censure  him 
for^ — subjected  the  ministers  of  religion  entirely  to  their  authority.  He 
moreover  did  not  object  to  a  gradation  of  offices  among  religious  teachers, 
nor  to  a  standing  superior  over  the  ministers  of  parishes.  But  Calvin 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  within 
narrow  limits ;  and  maint€dned  that  the  church  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  to  govern  itself,  by  means  of  bodies  of  presbyters,  synods, 
and  conventions  of  presbyters,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  church ;  yet 
leaving  to  the  magistrate  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  an  external 

(24)  The  wise  and  Tigorous  conduct  of  travelling  through  Geneva,  to  remain  then 
Calvin  in  the  church  and  in  the  republic  of  and  aid  them  in  setting  up  the  new  churck 
Geneva,  is  elucidated  with  many  documents  But  in  the  year  1638,  great  dissension  aroM 
never  before  published,  by  the  learned  man  in  Geneva ;  and  Calvin  and  his  assistant 
who  republished  with  enlargements,  Jac.  Farelly  severely  inveighed  from  the  pulpit 
Span's    Histoire    de    Geneve,    1730,    4to  against  the  conduct  of  the  council,  whidi 
and  8vo.     See  torn,  ii.,  p.  87,  &c.,  p.  100,  resolved  to  introduce  the  ceremonies  agreed 
&c.,  and  other  passages.     [Calvin  was  not  on  at  Bern,  in  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  first  reformer  of  Geneva,  but  William  the  Lord's  supper,  and  to  reject  those  whkfa 
Farell  a  zealous  clergyman  of  Dauphine,  these  ministers  wished  to  have  adopted :  and 
who  preached  the  Gospel  with  acceptance  the  consequence  was,  that  Calvin  and  FartU 
there  as  early  as  the  year  1532,  but  was  were  banished  from  the  republic.     Cabrin 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  instigation  of  now  spent  a  considerable  time,  as  a  preacher 
the  bishop.     His  successor,  Anthony  Fro-  and  a  professor  at  Strasbuijr ;  where  he  lived 
menty  met  the  same  fate.     But  as  the  inter-  in  great  intimacy  with  Bucer  and  Capita, 
nal  state  of  the  city  became  changed,  and  and  with  them  very  strenuously  defended 
the  council,  which  had  hitherto  been  on  the  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany, 
side  of  the  bishop,  abandoned  him,  and  he  both  orally  and  in  his  writings.     But  in  the 
left  the  city  in  1533,  the  two  preachers  were  year  1541,  at  the  repeated  and  pressins  in- 
recalled  ;  and  they,  in  connexion  with  a  third  vitetions  of  the  Genevans,  he  returned  to 
Peter  Virety  gathered  a  numerous  church  in  them  again,  and  there  officiated  with  great 
Geneva ;  so  that  in  the  year  1535,  the  ref-  perseverance,  zeal,  prudence,  and  disinter- 
ormation  became  supported  by  the  council,  estedness,  till  his  death  in  the  year  1664 
Yet  the  full  organization  and  establishment  His  great  talents  and  virtues  were  shaded 
of  the  church  was  the  work  of  John  Calvin,  by  the  love  of  control,  by  a  want  of  tender- 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1509 ;  and  in  his  ness,  and  by  passionate  rigour  against  the 
studies  connected  law  with  theoloffy,  study-  erring.     His  works  have  been  published  in 
ing  the  former  at  the  command  of  his  father,  nine  volumes,  foUo ;  among  which,  his  In- 
and  the  latter  from  his  own  choice ;  and  from  stitutes  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  his 
Melchior  Volmary  a  German  and  professor  of  exeffetical   writings,    are    most   valued.— 
Greek  at  Bourges,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  Schl.     His  life  was  written  by  Beza,  and 
ofthe  evangelical  doctrines.    After  the  death  is  prefixed  to  his  Letters.     See  also  ilul- 
of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  iUUnCt  Evangelical  Biography,  vol.  i.,  p.  1, 
theology,  and  publicly  professed  the  reformed  dtc.     E.  Waterman's  Merooires  of  J.  Calvii^ 
doctrine,  which  he  spread  in  France  with  all  Hartford,  1813,  8vo;  Beza's  Life  of  Calvin^ 
diligence.     His  name  soon  became  known  translated  b^  Fr,  Sibsony  with  copious  notes 
hi  Switzerland  as  well  as  France;    and  by  an  American  editor,  Philad.,  1830,  ISmo; 
Farell  and  Vtret  beeought  him,  as  he  wm  and  Bt^jfU's  Bictionsiy,  art.  Caimn. — 2V.] 
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care  over  it :  in  short,  he  introduced  at  Geneva,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  throughout  the  Reformed  church,  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  is  called  Freshyierian ;  for  he  did  not  allow  of  bishops  and 
gradations  among  ministers,  but  maintained,  that  (^jure  divino)  by  divine 
appointment,  they  ought  all  to  be  on  a  level,  or  be  equals.     lie  therefore 
established  at  Geneva  a  judicatory  or  consisUmfj  composed  of  ruling  elders 
or  lay  presbyterSf  and  teaching  elders;  and  he  assigned  to  them  great  pow- 
er.   He  also  established  conventions  or  synods :  and  in  these  consistories 
and  synods,  he  caused  laws  to  be  enacted  relating  to  religious  matters. 
He  also  among  other  things,  reinstated  the  ancient  discipline,  by  which  of- 
fenders were  excluded  from  the  church.     All  these  things  were  effected, 
with  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  senate. — (II.)  To  facilitate  a 
pacification  with  the  Lutherans,  he  substituted  in  place  of  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  another  doctrine  in  appearance 
more  like  tliat  of  Lathery  indeed  not  greatly  differing  from  it.     For  while 
Zwingle  admitted  only  a  symbolical  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  supper,  and  promised  no  other  benefit  from  its  cele- 
bration, than  the  calling  to  mind  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  pro- 
cured by  that  death  ;  Calvin  admitted  a  sort  of  spiritual  presence ;  that  is, 
he  held  that  the  regenerate,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  do  become  united  in  a 
certain  way  to  the  man  Christ,  and  from  this  union  receive  an  increase  of 
spiritual  life.     And  as  he  used  the  phraseology  of  Luther  on  this  subject, 
and  acknowledged  among  other  things,  that  divine  grace  was  conferred  and 
sealed  by  the  sacred  supper,  he  was  thought  by  many  to  believe  in  what  is 
called  impanationi  or  to  agree  very  nearly  with  Luiher,{2&)     According  to 

(25)  See  Fiislin'M  Centuria  i.  Epistolar.  tain  it  as  well  as  they  could,  they  fell  into  a 

Theolog.  Reformator.,  torn,  i.,  p.  255,  260,  wretched  scholastic  jargon  about  the  nature 

862,  26S,  &c.     Lettres  de  Calvin  a  Mr.  of  substaneeSf  subsutenees^  attrilnUeSt  prop- 

Jac.  de  Falaise,  published  a  few  years  since  ertust  and  accidents,  that  did  infinite  mis- 

at  Amsterdam,  p.  64,  85.     Calvin  himself  chief  to  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gos- 

wiote  to  Bucer,  (in  Futlin,  1.  c,  p.  263),  pel  theology,  whose  beautiful  simplicity  it 

tint  he  approred  of  hia  sentiment,     rerhaps  was  adapted  to  destroy.     The  very  same 

he  received  his  ovm  opinion  from  Bucer.  perplexity  and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling. 

See  Jac.  Benign.  BoMsuet^a  Histoire  des  va^  sopnistical,   and   unintelligible    logic,   that 

nations  des  Eglises  Protestants,  tome  ii.,  p.  reigned  in  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

8,  &c.,  p.  14,  19.     Courayer^a  Examen  des  Iks  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Tranatibatan' 

defauts  des  Theologiens,  tome  ii.,  p.  72,  &c.,  tioHon,  were  visible  in  the  controversial  wri- 

who  endeavours  to  show,  that  Calvin*a  sen-  tings  of  the  Lutherans  in  behalf  of  Conaub- 

timents  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  were  atantiatiojit  or  Impanation.    The  latter  had, 

nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Roman  indeed,  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain ;  but 

CaUiolics.    But  he  is  in  general  very  ob-  being  obliged  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  in- 

scure  on  the  subject,  and  does  not  express  tuitive  evidence,  and  unchangeable  truth, 

himself  uniformly ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  that  the  aame  body  can  be  in  many  places 

ascertain  his  real   opinion.     ["The  term  at  the  same  time,  they  were  consequently 

ImpamUion  (which  signifies  here  the  prea-  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  darkest  and 

enu  of  Christ's  body  in  the  euchahst,  in  most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools.    The 

or  mih  the  bread,  that  is  there  exhibited)  modem   Lutherans   are  grown   somewhat 

amounts  to  what  is  called  Conaubataniiation.  wiser  in  this  respect ;  at  least,  they  seem 

It  was  a  modification  of  the  monstrous  doc-  less  xealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the 

trine  of  Tranaubatantiaiionf  first  invented  by  tenet  in  question." — Mad.    The  Lutherans 

some  of  the  disciples  of  Bcrenger,  who  had  of  the  present  day,  wisely  reject  the  opinion 

not  a  mind  to  break  all  measures  with  the  of  Lutner^  and  the  doctrine  of  their  symboli- 

church  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  cal  books.    Thus  Brettachneider  writes,  in 

by  Luther  and  his  followers,  who,  in  reality,  1819,  (Entwickelung,  dec.,  p.  715),  "The 

made  sad  work  of  it.    For,  in  order  to  give  modem  systematic  tuvines  either  change, — 

it  some  faint  air  of  poiaibiUtT,  lod  to  main-  m  do  Zukaria,  RaMhturd,  iStorr,— the  pts- 

VoL.  lU.— Y 
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Zwingk^s  opinion,  all  Christians  whatsoever,  whether  regenerate  or  in  their 
sins,  can  be  partakers  of  the -body  and  blood  of  Christ:  but  according  to 
Calviuj  none  can,  except  the  regenerate  and  the  holy.  (III.)  The  (^le- 
brated  doctrine  of  an  absolute  decree  of  Grod  respecting  the  salvation  of 
men,  which  was  unknown  to  Zwingle,  was  inculcated  by  Cahm  :  that  vtf 
he  tausht,  that  Grod  had  no  other  ground  for  his  electing  some  persons 
from  cdl  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  and  appointing  others  to  everlasting 
punishments,  except  his  own  pleasure,  or  his  most  free  and  sovereign  wilL 

§  13.  The  first  of  these  three  doctrines,  neither  Calvin  nor  his  disciples 
could  persuade  all  the  Reformed  churches  to  adopt ;  for  instance,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  English,  and  even  the  Swiss :  yet  he  persuaded  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  some  others.  The  Swiss  would  by  no  means  allow 
the  form  of  church  government  established  by  Zwinghy  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  changed.  And  cm 
the  two  other  points,  there  was  very  warm  debate  in  Switzerland  for  a  long 
time.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  Bern,  &c.,  were  utterly  averse  to 
parting  with  the  doctrine  they  had  learned  from  Zwingle  respecting  the 
sacred  supper. (26)  Nor  were  they  easily  persuaded  to  admit  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestinaUony  among  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  (27) 
Yet  by  the  perseverance,  the  high  reputation,  and  the  prudence  of  CcithUt 
after  very  warm  altercations,  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Swiss 
was  effected,  first  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  in  1549  and  1554,  and 
afterwards  in  regard  to  predestination.(28)  After  this,  his  pupils  were 
so  successful  as  gradually  to  bring  nearly  the  whole  Reformed  church  to 
embrace  his  new  opinions :  to  which  event,  his  own  writings  contributed 
not  a  little.(29) 

§  14.  Let  us  next  survey  the  countries,  in  which  the  Reformed  religion 
as  shaped  by  Calvin,  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence.  Among 
the  Grerman  princes,  Frederic  III.  elector  Palatine,  in  the  year  1560,  sub- 
stituted followers  of  Calvin's  doctrines  in  place  of  the  Lutheran  teachers 
whom  he  removed,  and  ordered  his  subjects  to  receive  the  rites  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Genevans. (30)  His  successor  LewiSy  in  the  year  1576,  rescind- 
ed the  acts  of  his  father  and  restored  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  its  former 
dignity  and  authority.  But  this  fell  again,  on  the  accession  of  John  Cas- 
imir  to  the  government  of  the  Palatine  countries  in  1583 ;  for  he  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed  with  his  deceased  faiher(31)  Frederic 

sentia  realis  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Is  ad  Leibnitium,  published  by  Kapp,  p.  24, 

into  a  presentia  operativa,  a  presence  of  25,  41,  contends  that  there  is  no  longer  any 

Christ,  not  in  substance,  but  in  operation;  one  among  the  Reformed,  who  holds  to  Ztm- 

or  they  deny  altogether, — ^ithHcntcj  Eekev'  gU*i  opinion  respecting  the  Loxd's  supper. 

mann^  DeWettetWegscheideTy — the  presence  But  it  is  certain,  there  are   many  such: 

of  the  celestial  body  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  and  at  the  present  day,  his  opinion  has  in  m 

maintained  by  the  ancients.*' — Tr.]  sense  revived,  in  England,  in  Switzerland, 

(26)  See  FiitlirCs  Centoria  Epistolar.,  p.  and  in  other  countries. 

264.    Museum  Helvet.,  tom.  i.,  p.  490 ;  tom.  (30)  Henry  AUing*s  Historia  Eccles.  P^ 

y.,  p.  479,  483,  490;  tom.  ii.,  p.  79,  dec.  atina;  in  Lud.  Chrut.  Mieg'i  Monumenta 

(27)  See  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  ii.,  p.  Palatina,  tom.  i.,  p.  223,  &c  Ldtcher,  Hi»- 
106,  107,  117.  Dan.  Gerdctj  Miscellanea  toria  Motuum,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  iy.,  p. 
Crroningens.  nova,  tom.  ii.,  p.  476,  477.  I  125.  SaUg^s  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Con- 
omit  the  common  writers,  as  Ruchat,  HoU  fession,  vol.  iii.,  book  iz.,  ch.  y.,  p.  433,  du:. 
HngeVf  dec.  (31)  [In  the  original,  it  is  not/oMer,  Irat 

(28)  See  the  Consensus  Genev.  et  Tiga-  brother :  which  is  a  manifest  error  of  the 
rinor.,  in  CoIwCm  Opuscula,  p.  754,  dec.  press.    Tot  John  Ca«tmtr  was  not  the  biotli- 

<S8)  X>aii.£hi.Ja6{ofi«iy,inbif£pisto-    «  of  fMmc  lU^  hut  his  •on.-^SdU.] 
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m.y  and  it  was  necessary  again  to  give  Calvinism  the  pre-eminence. (32) 
Prom  that  time  onward,  the  Palatine  church  held  the  second  rank  among 
the  Reformed  churches ;  and  it  possessed  such  influence  over  the  others^ 
that  the  religious  instructions  composed  for  its  use  by  Zechariah  XJrsimu^ 
and  denominated  the  Heidelberg  Catechism^  were  received  nearly  through. 
out  the  whole  body.(dd)  In  the  republic  of  Bremen,  Albert  Hardenberg  a 
friend  of  MelandSum^  in  the  year  1556,  first  attempted  to  propagate  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  And  although  his  at- 
tempt  for  the  present  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  expelled  the  city,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  withhold  the  Bremensians  from  uniting  with  the  Reform- 
ed church  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  (34)  In  what  manner  other 
portions  of  the  German  population  were  graduaUy  brought  to  relish  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin^  must  be  learned  from  those  who  undertake  to  write  a 
fall  history  of  Christianity. 

§  15.  The  first  among  the  French  who  abandoned  the  Romish  religion, 
are  commonly  called  Lutherans,  by  the  writers  of  those  times :  and  from 
this  name  and  some  other  circumstances,  the  inference  has  been  drawn, 
that  they  were  all  believers  in  Luther^s  doctrines  and  averse  from  those  of 
the  Swiss.  (35)  To  me  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mixed  company  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  persons.  The  vicinity  however  of  Greneva,  Lausanne,  and 
other  cities  which  embraced  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  astonishing  zeal  of  Co/rm,  FarelU  Beza  and  others,  in  foster- 
ing, encouraging,  and  multiplying  the  opposers  of  the  Romish  see  in 
France,  induced  them  all  before  the  middle  of  the  century  arrived,  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Genevans.  By  their  ene- 
mies they  were  contumeliously  denominated  Huguenots :  the  origin  of 
which  appellation  is  uncertain.  They  were  however  tossed  by  various 
tempests  and  misfortunes,  and  endured  greater  calamities  and  sufferings 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Protestant  church ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
they  could  number  exalted  princes  and  nobles  of  the  nation,  among  their 
party.(36)  Even  the  peace  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  in  1576, 
j)roved  the  commencement  of  a  most  destructive  civil  war ;  in  which  the 
very  powerful  family  of  Guise,  being  set  on  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  endeav- 
oxaea  to  overthrow  and  extirpate  the  Reformed  religion  together  with  the 
royal  family ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Huguenots,  led  on  by  generals  of 

(38)  AUmg^  loc.  cit.,  p.  233,  245.     Lm-  siasticor.  in  civitate  Bremenn,  ab  anno  1647, 

eker^  1.  c,  pt.  iii.,  lib.  vi.,  p.  234.     But  es-  ad  an.  1561,  tempore  Alberti  Hardenbeigii 

peciallj  BuTth.  GoUk.  Strvve^s  Pfalzische  suscitatorum,  ez  autbenticis   monuroentis : 

Kirchenhistorie ;  who  has  learnedly  treated  Groningen,  1756,  4to  ;  also  reprinted  in  his 

of  these  events,  p.  110,  6lc.  Scrinium  Antiquar.  seu  Nove   Miscellan. 

(38)  On  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Cat-  Groningenses,  torn,  v.,  pt.  i.     See  also  the 

echism  and  Confession,  see  Jo.  Ckr.  Kdch-  Brem-nnd  Verdische  Bibliothek,  vol.  iii.,  pt. 

er't  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Symbolics,  p.  593  iii.,  no.  b.-Schl.} 

and  306  [and  especiallv  his  Catechetical  His-        (35)  See  LoMcktr't  Historia  Motnum,  pt. 

Uny  of  Uie  Reformed  chorches ;  in  which  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  46.     Salig*s  Historie  der 

be  treats  particularly  of  the  history  of  the  Augsburg.  C^mfession,  vol.  ii.,  book  v.,  ch.  v. 

Heidelberg  Catechism ;  Jena,  1756,  8vo. —  and  vi.,  p.  190,  dec. 
Sehl.]  (36)  See  Histoire   Eccles.  des  Eglises 

(34)  SaUg,  loc.  cit,  pt.  iii.,  book  z.,  ch.  Reform^es  au  Royaume  de  France,  in  three 

y.,  p.  715,  and  ch.  vi.,  p.  776,  dec.    jLd<-  volumes,   Antwerp,    1580,   8vo,   which   is 

ektr,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  ch.  v.,  p.  184,  commonly  ascribed  to  Theodore  Beza.    The 

■nd  pt  iii.,  lib.  vi.,  ch.  vii.,p.  276.     Geries^  writers  on  the  Gallic  church  and  its  Confes- 

Historia  renovati  Evangelii,  torn,  iii.,  p.  157  don  of  faith,  are  enumerated  by  Kocker, 

[■adcqMeiattyhifHisUiriAMotaiunEccle-  BiblioUwci  TbaoL  Symbolici^  p.  299,  dUu 
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the  highest  rank,  fought  for  their  religion  and  their  kings  with  various  so^ 
cess.  These  horrible  commotions,  in  which  both  parties  committed  many 
acts  that  posterity  must  ever  reprobate,  were  at  length  terminated  by  the 

prudence  and  heroism  of  Henry  IV.  The  king  himself,  perceiving  that  his 
throne  would  never  be  firm  and  stable  if  he  persevered  in  spuming  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontifi^  forsook  the  Reformed  religion  and  embraced  the  okl 
faith ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  in 

which  he  gave  to  the  Reformed  who  he  saw  could  not  be  subdued,  full  lib. 
erty  to  worship  Grod  in  their  own  way,  and  likewise  the  greatest  security 
that  was  possible.(37) 

(37)  Elias  BenoUf  Histoire  de  PEdit  de  close  of  which  the  people  pablicly  T«»«T**Kf4 
Nantes,  tome  i.,  livr.  ▼.,  p.  200,  &c.  Gabr.  into  the  city.  In  the  same  Year,  the  Ptot- 
DanieVt  Histoire  de  France,  tome  iz.,  p.  estants  held  their  first  national  synod  privmt»* 
409,  &c.,  of  the  last  Paris  edition.  Boulays  ly  at  Paris ;  and  there  adopted  a  confestioii 
Histoha  Acad.  Paris.,  torn,  vi.,  the  whole  of  faith,  catechism,  and  directory  for  woi^ 
volume.  [For  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  ship,  composed  by  CdLvin;  and  likewise 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  France,  till  the  formed  a  system  of  church  govenunent 
deaih  of  jPVoncw  I.,  in  1547,  see  note  (60),  Their  doctrines  were  strictly  CalTinistic; 
p.  47,  du:.,  of  this  volume.  During  the  their  worship  very  simple,  and  almost  without 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  written  forms ;  and  their  system  of  ffovem- 
FranciSf  or  from  1647  to  1559,  the  persecn-  ment  entirely  Presbyterian.  Single  cEarelief 
tion  of  the  Reformed  was  still  more  syste-  were  governed  by  CotuutorieSy  (Seesions), 
matic,  determmed,  and  un^wring.  In  1551,  composed  of  the  pastors  and  ruling  elden^ 
the  civil  courts  were  required  to  co-operate  many  of  whom  were  noblemen,  from  the 
with  the  spiritual,  and  to  exterminate  all  Consistories,  lay  appeals  to  the  CoUopan 
heretics.  The  estates  of  all  emigrants  on  ac-  or  Classes,  (Presbyteries),  composed  of  pas- 
count  of  religion,  were  to  be  confiscated,  tors  and  elders  deputed  from  the  Consistonei^ 
No  books  whatever  might  be  imported  from  and  meeting  twice  a  year.  From  these  Col' 
any  Protestant  country ;  and  to  print,  or  sell,  loquies,  there  were  appeals  to  the  Provincial 
or  possess  Protestant  books,  was  made  penal.  Synods,  composed  of  all  the  Colloquies  in  a 
Many  were  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  In  province  and  meeting  once  a  year.  Naiitm- 
1555,  the  civil  courts  were  forbidden  to  hear  al  Synods  were  composed  of  one  putor  and 
appeals  firom  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  all  ma-  one  elder  from  each  of  the  16  Provincial 
ffistrates  were  to  execute  the  decisions  of  Synods.  This  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
te latter.  The  parliament  of  Paris  refused  nal  did  not  meet  regularly,  but  as  occasion 
to  register  this  decree ;  and  made  a  noble  required ;  and  at  each  meeting,  tome  prov- 
remonstrance  to  the  king.  In  1557,  the  ince  was  named  to  call  the  next  meeting, 
king  appointed  commissioners,  to  aid  the  Ftom  A.D.  1559  to  the  year  1659,  there 
bishops  in  exterminating  all  heretics ;  but  the  were  29  National  Synods  holden;  which 
parliament  refused  to  register  this  decree,  heard  appeab,  answered  cases  of  conscience. 
In  1558,  cardinal  Lorrain,  with  the  consent  revised  tneir  rules  and  regulations,  and  trans- 
of  the  king,  established  a  limited  Inquisition,  acted  various  concerns  of  the  whole  body. 
But  several  of  the  courts  still  favoured  and  (See  their  acts  published  by  John  Quick,  en- 
protected  the  Protestants  ;  and  the  king  titled  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Refoimata,  Lon- 
Bummoned  a  meeting  called  a  mercurial ;  don,  1692, 2  vols.  fol.)--Frafiaf  II.,  a  youth 
and  learning  that  a  number  of  his  jud^  se-  of  16,  and  feeble  both  in  body  and  mincf,  sue- 
cretly  favoured  the  Reformers,  he  imprisoned  ceeded  his  father  Henry  II.  in  1559.  His 
several  of  them,  and  one  was  put  to  death,  mother  Catharine  de  Medids,  the  duke  of 
But  amid  all  their  persecutions,  the  Protest-  Chiise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lof- 
ants  multiplied  greatly,  during  this  reign.  laine,  all  decided  Catholics,  in  ^t  ruled  the 
Two  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre  nation,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  the  Refof- 
and  the  prince  of  Condi,  and  a  great  number  mation.  The  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  their  friends  of  Condi,  the  admiral  Coligni,  and  others 
and  supporters.  Hence  they  set  up  churches  friendly  to  tho  Protestants,  conspired  to  over- 
every  where,  had  reffular  preachers,  and  sta-  throw  the  power  of  the  Guises :  but  they 
ted  though  generaOy  secret  meetings  for  were  betrayed,  and  thus  involved  themselvee 
vrorship.  In  1559,  the  king  of  Navarre  and  and  all  the  Protestants  in  persecution.  Many 
the  prince  of  Condi  encouraged  and  attend-  perished ;  numbers  fled  the  country  ;  and 
ed  meetings  of  some  thousands  for  worship,  still  move  were  imprisoned,  robbed  of  their 
inasaeedowiieerFteiavinope&dey;  ttlM  pwpeity,  end  imdootkjf  bwiaised,  diua^  th» 
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^  16.  The  Scotch  church  honours  John  Knoxy  a  disciple  of  Cahnuj  as  its 
founder :  and  firom  him  of  course  it  received  from  its  commencement  the  doc- 

17  months  of  this  reign.  In  1560,  CharlcM  obsenred  ;  and  the  Protestants,  finding  the 
IX.,  aged  eleven  years,  succeeded  his  broth-  court  determined  on  their  ruin,  renewd  the 
er  Francis,  till  1574.  His  mother  was  re*  war  in  1567,  under  Coligm  and  the  prince  of 
gent.  To  secure  her  power,  she  bow  sought  Condi.  Montmorency  fell,  and  many  odier 
toe  friendship  of  the  king  of  NaoarrCj  uid  noblemen  on  both  sides.  Peace  was  conclu- 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  eren  listened  her-  ded  early  in  1568,  on  nearly  the  same  terms 
aelf  to  Protestant  preachers.  She  needed  as  before.  But  three  months  after,  hostile 
money ;  and  the  states  general  were  assem-  moTements  on  the  part  of  the  court,  caused 
bled  in  1561 ;  but  they  did  nothing  but  the  war  to  be  renewed  with  increased  vio- 
wran^e.  The  Catholics  demanded  the  ex-  lence.  The  prince  of  Condi  fell  in  battle, 
tirpation  of  all  heretics ;  and  the  Protestants  in  1569:  but  the  queen  of  Navarre^  with 
demanded  toleration.  The  court  issued  a  her  son,  and  the  young  prince  of  Condi^  all 
decree  forbidding  religious  disputes,  releas-  zealous  Protestants,  now  appeared  in  the 
ina  the  imprisoned  Protestants,  and  allowing  field.  Peace  was  concluded  m  1570,  on  the 
toleration  to  all  who  would  externally  con-  conditions  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  free  tol- 
form  to  the  established  religion,  unless  they  oration  of  the  Protestants  every  where,  a  lim- 
chose  to  quit  the  country.  The  provincial  ited  right  to  except  against  Catholic  judges, 
authorities  favourable  to  Uie  Protestants,  car-  and  the  possession  of  four  cities,  (Rocheile, 
lied  the  decree  into  effect ;  the  others  would  Cognac,  Af  ontauban,  and  la  Charit^),  for  two 
not.  In  July,  1561,  there  was  a  fruitless  years,  to  be  garrisoned  by  Protestants.  To 
conference  ofCatholic  and  Protestant  divines  lull  the  Protestants  into  security,  the  court 
mt  Poissy,  to  effect  a  compromise  between  now  enforced  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
the  two  religions.  Though  the  country  was  much  apparent  zeal,  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
in  great  disorder,  the  Protestants  were  pros-  tween  the  young  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
perous,  and  continually  multiplying.  To  kins's  sister,  and  at  length  drew  Coligm^ 
prevent  murders  and  seditions,  the  court  the  lung  ofiVavarre,  and  the  prince  of  C(mi2^, 
persuaded  the  people  of  both  religions  to  to  appear  at  court.  All  this  was  preparatory 
give  up  their  arms,  and  to  trust  to  the  {»o-  to  the  assassination  of  the  Protestants,  by 
tection  of  the  government.  In  January,  order  of  the  king  and  queen  mother,  on  St. 
1562,  a  national  convention  met  at  St.  6er-  Bartholomew's  eve,  Aug.  22,  1572.  The 
main,  and  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should  bloody  scene  began  at  midnight,  at  the  sig- 
be  allowed  to  hold  private  worship,  till  a  nal  of  tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  and 
general  council  should  decide  all  religious  continued  three  days  at  Paris.  Co/i^ni  was 
dilutes.  The  Protestants  were  not  quite  the  first  victim.  With  him,  five  hundred 
satisfied  with  this ;  but  the  Catholics  were  noblemen,  and  about  6,000  other  Protest- 
outrageous.  Tumults  ensued.  The  king  of  ants  were  butchered  in  Paris  alone.  Orders 
Navarre^  to  wn  an  addition  to  his  territory,  were  despitched  to  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
abandoned  the  Protestants,  and  summoned  for  a  similar  massacre  everywhere.  More 
the  duke  of  GutMc  to  the  capitol,  to  sup-  than  30,000, — some  say  70,000, — perished 
press  the  tumults.  He  obeyed ;  and  passing  by  the  hands  of  the  royal  assassins :  and  the 
through  Yassi  in  Champagne,  found  a  Prot-  pope  ordered  a  jubilee  throughout  Christen- 
estant  assembly  holding  worship  in  a  bam.  dom.  The  Protestants  were  weakened,  but 
His  soldiers  commenced  a  quarrel  with  them,  not  destroyed.  Losing  all  confidence  in  the 
and  then  murdered  260  of  their  number,  government,  theyentered  into  combinations 
A  civil  war  now  broke  out.  The  Protest-  for  their  safety.  The  prince  of  Condi  escaped 
ants  made  Orleans  their  headquarters,  and  from  his  prison,  and  went  to  Germany  to 
had  the  prince  of  Condi  and  admiral  CoHgm  form  alliances  in  their  behalf.  Charles  IX. 
for  leaders ;  while  the  Catholics  vrere  com-  died  in  1574^  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Guue^  the  king  of  brother,  Henry  III.,  a  dissolute  man,  and  a 
Navarre,  and  the  constable  Montmorency,  violent  Catholic.  Civil  war  raged  again : 
Much  blood  was  shed,  and  many  town^  taken  but  peace  was  concluded  in  1576.  The 
and  ravaged.  The  kii^  of  Navarre  fell  in  Protestants  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  wor- 
battle ;  the  duke  of  Gwae  was  assassinated ;  ship  everywhere,  except  at  Paris  and  within 
Montmorency  and  Condi  were  both  taken  two  miles  of  the  king's  residence.  Courts 
prisoners.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Am-  half  Catholics  and  hiuf  Protestants,  were  to 
Doise,  March,  1563,  on  the  ground  of  a  gen-  be  established  in  the  principal  cities ;  and 
eral  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  free  toleration  ten  cautionary  towns  were  to  be  given  them. 
of  Protestant  worship  in  particular  places  The  Catholics,  dissatisfied  as  usual  with 
Ummghuot  Fiance.    The  treaty  wm  not  w«U  conceinont  of  liberty  to  the  Protestants, 
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trinesy  institutions,  and  government  of  the  Genevans.  And  in  maintuniDg 
these  pure  and  uncontaminated,  it  ever  has  been  and  still  is,  so  zealous,  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  avenge  with  the  sword  the 
temerity  of  those  who  would  introduce  something  foreign  into  it.(38) — ^In 

combined  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  stated  in  the  acts  of  their  national  >7Bod% 

Spain,  and  obliged  the  king  to  abrogate  his  was  generally  from  700  to  800.    Some  of 

decrees  for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty.    The  these  were  vastly  large,  and  had  three,  four, 

war  was  renewed  in  1577,  and  continued  and  even  five  pastors;  while  others  wen 

with  some  interruptions  till  1580 ;  when  the  very  small,  and  were  joined  two  or  tfaiM 

Protestants  were  again  allowed  their  former  together  imder  one   pastor.      They  eoald 

liberties,  and  their  cautionary  towns  for  six  reckon  men  of  ereat  learning  and  talats 

years.     But  in  1584,  the  Uatholic  chiefs,  among  them.     Ihey  were  in  close  felkyw- 

?Lrticularly  the  Guises,  formed  a  league  with  ship  with  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  with  th« 

hilip  king  of  Spain,  for  exterminating  the  Flemish  Protestants.    Their  adherence  to 

Protestants,  and  transferring  the  crown  of  their  creeds  and  also  their  discipline,  weio 

France  to  the  family  of  Guise  on  the  demise  strict.    Take  an  example.    In    1578,  tb« 

of  the  present  king.     War  was  of  course  re-  Consistory  of  Rochelle  debarred  the  princo 

newed  with  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  of  Condi  the  communion,  because  one  of  kit 

whom  was  the  kii^  of  Navarre  and   the  ships  had  taken  a  prize  after  the  signing  of 

{>rince  of  Condi.    'Ae  Guises  and  their  al-  the  last  peace ;  which  he  continued  to  hold 

ies  checked  the  Protestants,  but  alienated  as  a  lawful  prize,  because  the  capture  wit 

the  king,  who  caused  the  duke  of  Guise  to  made  before  the  forty  days  assigned  for  tbt 

be   assassinated.     Henry  III.   now  found  publication  of  the  treaty  had  expired.     Ho 

himself  so  odious  to  the  Catholic  league,  appealed  to  the  National   Synod ;  bnt  it 

that  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  decided  against  him.     See  Quick's  Syno- 

king  of  Navarre  and  the  Protestants ;  and  dicon,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.     For  the  facts  in  thk 

they  generously  supported  him,  till  his  death  note,   I   am  indebted  chiefly,  to  Giford^s 

in  1589.     The  king  of  Navarre  was  the  next  histoiy  of  France,  vol.  iii. ;  QuickCs  Syno- 

legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  he  dicon,  vol.  i.,  and  Ingram  CohhiiCs  Histori- 

assumed,  with  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  and  cal  View  of  the  Reformed  church  of  France^ 

was  supported  by  all  the  Protestants,  and  London,  1816.     For  a  more  full  and  cir> 

by  the  Catholics  who  adhered  to  the  late  cumstantial  account,  see  M.  Schroeckh,  Kix^ 

king.     But  the  leaguers  refused  to  acknowl-  chcngesch.  seit.  der.   Reform.,  vol.  iL,  p. 

edge  him  ;  and  he  had  to  contend  several  239-348. — Tr.] 

years  for  his  crown.  At  length  in  1595,  to  |(38)  Salig^s  Histoire  der  Augsburg.  Con- 
put  a  stop  to  the  civil  wars,  he  professed  the  fession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  S)3. — [Somo 
Catholic  religion.  Yet  he  gave  free  tolera-  notice  of  the  first  dawning  of  the  Refomia- 
tion  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1598,  he  tion  in  Scotland,  was  given  in  note  (64),  p. 
published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  basis  49,  above.  James  V.  died  in  1642 ;  and 
of  their  liberties ;  and  by  it,  he  confirmed  to  lefk  his  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  only  a 
them  all  the  privileges  ever  before  conceded  few  days  old,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  At 
to  them ;  save  them  equal  civil  rights,  and  the  sge  of  six  years,  she  was  aflianced  to 
equal  priviTegcs  in  the  universities  and  public  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Frands 
schools ;  allowed  them  courts,  half  Protest-  II. ;  and  was  sent  to  be  educated  in  that 
ant  and  half  Catholic,  in  the  principal  cities ;  country,  and  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till 
made  them  eligible  to  all  public  offices ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1561.  Do- 
allowed  them  to  establish  public  worship,  in  ring  these  19  yesrs,  Scotland  was  goyeroed 
places  of  a  particular  description,  througnout  by  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of  Guise  wid- 
the  realm.  He  also  gave  them  an  annual  ow  o(  James  V.,  and  by  a  series  of  regent*, 
stipend  of  about  40,000  crowns,  for  the  sup-  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  tlie 
port  of  their  ministers.  And  though  the  Reformed  doctrines  were  spreading  slowly. 
Catholics  murmured,  and  endeavoured  to  without  noise,  and  with  little  direct  opposi- 
infringe  upon  their  rights,  Henry  protected  tion.  But  in  February,  1546,  cardinal  Bc- 
them  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1610. — The  ton,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  seized 
number  of  Protestants  in  France,  during  the  and  burned  at  the  stake  George  Wishari^  a 
last  hslf  of  this  century,  was  supposed  to  be  Reformed  preacher.  Tliis  excited  great  iii- 
firom  a  million,  to  a  million  ana  a  half.  At  dignation :  and  Norman  Lesly,  a  young  no- 
one  time,  (1571),  they  claimed  to  have  2150  bleman,  with  an  armed  force  surprised  and 
churches ;  but  many  of  them  were  only  murdered  the  cardinal  in  his  castle,  and  held 
family  churches,  or  the  households  of  the  possession  of  it  fourteen  months.  During 
nobles.    The  number  of  regular  churches,  ihia  time  the  refonned  doctrines  were  piciicli* 
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England  the  case  was  very  different.     This  nation  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  itself  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  Greneva ;  nor  did  it  long 

ed  freely  at  St.  Andrews,  and  among  others,  ceived  by  the  queen,  determined  to  remore 

by  the  famous  John  Knox.     On  the  reduc-  her  from  the  regency.     They  also  found 

tion  of  St.  Andrews,  Knox  and  most  of  the  themselves  so  strong,  that  they  demanded 

prisoners  were  sent  out  of  the  country.    The  more  than  a  hare  toleration ;  and  being  aided 

same  year  Henry  VIII.  died ;  and  the  Ref-  by  queen  Elizabetht  they  obtained  a  com- 

ormation  in  England  went  forward  rapidly,  plete  triumph.     The  queen  dowager  died ; 

under  Edward  YI.    This  excited  the  Scotch  and   the  French   and   English   embassies, 

to  emulation ;   and  seyeral  of  the  nobles  which  met  in  Scotland  in  1560,  negotiated 

embraced   the   Reformation.      The  queen  a  peace,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  left 

dowager,  for  political  reasons,  found  it  ne-  at  full  liberty,  and  all  religious  disputes  were 

cessary  to  treat  the  Protestants  with  indul-  committed  to  the  adjustment  of  a  Scotish 

fence.  In  1563,  Edward  YI.  of  England  parliament.  The  French  and  English  troops 
ied ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary,  were  both  withdrawn ;  and  a  full  parliament 
a  Tiolent  Catholic,  whose  bloody  persecu-  was  assembled,  which  overturned  the  whole 
tions  drove  great  numbers  of  her  subjects  system  of  popery,  and  established  Protest- 
into  foreign  comitries,  several  of  them  into  antism  in  its  stead.  These  acts  of  parlia- 
Scotland.  This  also  strengthened  the  Ref-  ment  were  sent  to  France,  for  the  queen's 
ormation  there.  The  Scotish  clergy  pos-  ratification.  At  the  close  of  this  year  Fran- 
■eased  about  half  the  wealth  of  the  country,  cU  II.  died ;  and  his  queen  Mary^  the  next 
•od  the  nobles  were  eager  to  get  their  estates ;  year,  1 56 1 ,  returned  to  Scotland  to  take  the 
while  theyt  ignorant  and  dissolute,  were  will-  government  of  the  country  into  her  own 
ing  to  allow  Protestant  doctrines  to  spread,  hands.  The  first  general  assembly  of  the 
ao  long  as  they  could  enjoy  their  revenues.  Scotish  church  was  held  in  December,  1560. 
In  15M,  the  queen  dowager  was  made  re-  Here  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  a  Presbyterian 
gent  Her  partialities  to  the  French  so  dis-  form  of  government,  as  delineated  in  the 
gusted  the  nation,  that  to  mainUin  her  power.  First  Book  of  Discipline,  were  adopted, 
she  had  to  favour  still  more  the  Protestants.  Five  of  the  pastors  were  made  standing  sn- 
In  1555,  John  Knox  returned  to  Scotland ;  perintendents  or  visiters  of  the  churches,  in- 
and  he  and  other  zealous  preachers  spread  stead  of  bishops  ;  pastors  and  teachers,  read- 
the  reformed  doctrines  witn  great  success,  ers  and  ezhorters,  and  annual  elders  and  dea- 
The  queen  dowager  kept  many  of  the  bish-  cons,  were  the  church  officers  ;  and  church 
oprics  and  richer  benefices  vacant,  in  order  sessions,  synods,  and  general  assemblies 
to  enjoy  their  revenues ;  and  others  she  filled  were  to  be  the  judicatories.  The  clergy  in 
with  persons  devoted  to  her :  and  both  alien-  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the  government 
ated  the  more  zealous  Catholics,  and  weak-  to  transfer  the  funds  of  the  Catholic  churches 
ened  the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  1558,  the  to  the  Protestant.  But  the  parliament  of 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  commenced  per-  1561,  undertook  to  purge  the  land  of  idola- 
•ecution.  But  the  Protestants,  who  were  try ;  and  "  abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  li- 
Dow  nearly  half  the  nation,  were  indignant,  braries,  records,  and  even  the  sepulchres  of 
and  applied  to  the  jjueen  regent,  who  gave  the  dead,  perished  in  one  common  ruin.** 
them  protection.  The  next  year  however.  The  queen  did  not  ratify  the  acts  of  the  par- 
through  French  influence,  she  abandoned  the  liament  of  1560  subverting  popery ;  ana  in 
Protestants  and  took  sides  with  the  Catholic  opposition  to  them  she  set  up  the  mass  in 
clergy.  In  May,  1559,  she  summoned  most  her  own  chapel ;  yet  she  allowed  the  Prot- 
of  the  Reformed  ministers  to  appear  at  Stir-  estants  for  the  present,  free  toleration,  and 
ling,  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  They  set  also  chose  her  council  chiefly  from  among 
oat,  attended  by  noblemen  and  immense  them.  Many  of  the  richer  benefices  were 
crowds  of  armed  companions.  She  was  still  held  by  Catholics,  while  others  were  in 
afraid  to  meet  them ;  and  sent  them  a  dis-  the  hands  of  the  Protestants ;  and  parliament 
charge,  on  condition  that  they  should  peace-  unanimously  decreed,  that  all  the  incumbents 
ably  return  to  their  homes.  They  did  so :  should  continue  to  enjoy  their  revenues,  yet 
and  she  then  basely  proceeded  to  try  them ;  each  paying  over  a  tmrd  part  of  his  income 
and  for  their  nonappearance,  pronounced  to  dbe  pubhc  treasury.  In  1563,  the  queen 
them  all  outlaws.  The  Protestants  in  their  had  not  yet  sanctioned  the  legal  abolition  of 
rage,  attacked  the  churches  and  monasteries,  popery,  and  the  Protestant  nobles  did  not 
destroying  images,  altars,  crosses,  dec.  The  see  fit  to  urge  it.  This  provoked  the  min- 
queen  resolved  to  quell  them  by  force  ;  and  liters  and  especially  Knox^  to  utter  violent 
a  civil  war  ensued.  After  various  contests,  denunciations  and  to  commit  some  outrages ; 
tlie  Protestants  having  been  frequently  de-  but  the  prudence  of  the  nobles  prevented 
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retain  unaltered,  what  it  did  receive  from  that  quarter.  It  is  pretty  weD 
attested,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  Englishmen  who  first  renounced 
the  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  were  more  inclined  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  respecting  the  holy  supper,  the  mode  of  public  worship,  and  the 
government  of  the  church,  than  to  those  of  the  Swiss.  But  ailcr  the  death  , 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  industry  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  especially  Peter 
Martyr^  caused  the  former  opinions  to  be  excluded,  and  the  latter  to  gain 
admission  into  the  universities,  the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and  tlie  minds 
of  the  majority.(39)  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  they 
came  to  deliberate  what  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  cstabliahy  the 
English  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Grenevans ;  yet  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  they  would  retain  the  old  organization  of  the  church,  which  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Geneva,  together  with  some  rites  afid  ceremo- 
nies which  most  of  the  Reformed  regard  as  very  superstitious.  Yet  this 
diversity,  slight  as  it  might  then  be  deemed,  and  to  be  borne  with,  as  CaL 
vin  himself  attested,  aflerwards  produced  numerous  perils,  calamities,  and 
wars,  to  the  injury  both  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
§  17.  This  lamentable  schism,  which  to  this  day  no  means  have  been 
able  to  heal,  commenced  with  those  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties in  the  year  1554,  when  Mary  reigned  or  rather  raged^  in  England. 
Some  of  these  celebrated  their  public  worship,  according  to  the  litui^  es- 
tablished by  Edicard  VI.,  but  others  preferred  the  more  simple  and  in 
their  view  more  pure  worship  of  the  Swiss.     The  former  were  denomina* 

any  fatal  consequences.  In  1565,  the  queen  tern  of  government  was  universally  adopted 
married  Henry  lord  Darrdy^  a  weak  and  in-  as  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book  of  uko' 
Solent  youn;;  man,  who  soon  rendered  him-  pline.  Generally,  three  or  four  contiMUOM 
self  odious  to  his  queen  and  to  most  of  the  churches  were  united  and  bad  one  cmuck 
nation.  The  next  year,  the  queen  was  de-  session  in  common,  from  which  lay  appetli 
livered  of  a  son,  Jamea^  afterwards  James  to  the  provincial  synods  ;  and  these  sessioiM, 
YI.,  of  Scotland.  In  1666,  Mary  at  the  in-  which  were  called  elder»kip»^  afterwaidi 
stigation  of  the  French,  began  to  form  pro-  became  presbyteries,  when  the  individiiil 
JGcts  for  establishing  popery.  The  next  churches  were  provided  with  distinct  set- 
year,  lord  Dandy  was  muidered  ;  and  Roth-  sions.  James  VL,  on  assuming  the  gof- 
^tcU  the  queen's  favourite,  who  aspired  to  emment,  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  thou^ 
the  throne,  persuaded  her  to  sanction  the  somewhat  inclined  to  episcopacy,  and  di» 
legal  establishment  of  Protestantism.  The  posed  to  make  himself  head  of  the  churdt 
scandalous  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Both-  He  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  clergy,  who 
ire//,  induced  the  nobles  to  seize  the  person  claimed  liberty  to  denounce  public  men  and 
of  the  infant  prince  James,  for  whose  safety  measures  from  the  pulpit,  as  they  had  done 
they  were  solicitous.  This  act,  and  the  loud  in  the  preceding  unsettled  times.  Then 
demands  for  an  investigation  of  the  murder  were  warm  disputes  respecting  the  bounds 
of  Dandy,  produced  a  civil  war ;  in  which  ries  between  tlie  civil  power  and  the  mini^ 
the  queen  was  taken,  forced  to  resign  her  tcrisl  prerogative  ;  the  expediency  of  admit- 
crown  to  her  son,  and  confined  in  Lochleven.  ting  bi^ops ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made 
Escaping,  she  renewed  the  war  without  sue-  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  ftmds.  In  I0OS| 
cess ;  and  retiring  into  England,  she  threw  queen  Eiizabeth  died,  and  James  VI.  of 
herself  upon  the  generosity  of  queen  Eliza-  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  En*' 
beth ;  who  kept  her  a  prisoner  twenty  years,  land,  under  the  name  of  James  I. — Sec  Jlsl- 
and  then  caused  her  to  be  beheaded,  on  a  er/tem'^  History  of  Scotland ;  M*Crie*slAk 
charge  of  treasonable  practices  in  England,  of  John  Knox ;  and  Ja.  Scott'^s  Lives  of  tbs 
Bein^  thus  delivered  nrom  a  Catholic  sever-  Protestant  Kcformers  in  Scotland. — Tr.'\ 
eign  m  1567,  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  (39)  See  Loscher^s  Historia  MotuniD,  pt 
found  no  difficulty  in  fully  establishing,  du-  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  67,  and  the  aatboti* 
ring  the  minority  of  James,  their  own  reli-  ties  he  quotes :  8aliff*s  Historie  der  Aogi- 
gion,  and  suppressing  entirely  that  of  the  burg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  vi.,  ch.  iii.»  p^ 
Catholics.  Notwithstanding  many  were  817,  dtc.,  and  otbezs. 
ihendly  to  epiacoptcy,  the  Ftesbyterian  ly^- 
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led  Cat^ornusts,  because  they  conformed  their  worship  to  the  pattern  le- 
gally established  by  Edward ;  the  latter  were  ccdled  Noncanfannists  and 
alao  Puriiansy  because  they  desired  greater  purity  in  worship  and  did  not 
regard  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  as  free  from  all  the  dregs  of  supersti- 
tion. These  appellations  have  continued  in  use ;  and  to  this  day  they 
designate  the  Christian  communities  by  which  Great  Britain  is  divided. 
When  the  exiles  returned  to  their  country  on  the  accession  of  Elixabeth  to 
the  throne,  this  controversy  being  introduced  into  England,  soon  became 
10  great  and  threatening  that  the  more  sagacious  even  then  despaired  of 
Biny  reconciliation.  The  wise  queen  did  not  confine  the  reformation  to 
the  rigorous  principles  of  the  Grenevans  and  their  followers  the  Puritans, 
but  sl^  enjoined  on  those  to  whom  she  mtrusted  this  business,  to  follow 
the  patterns  of  the  early  ages  rather  than  that  of  the  Grenevans. (40)  When 
she  had  modelled  the  whole  church  and  especially  the  public  worship  on 
these  principles,  she  published  the  celebrated  Act  of  UmformUy,  requiring 
ill  Englishmen  to  observe  her  regulations.  The  Puritans  urged,  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  yield  obedience ;  and  they  bitterly  complained, 
that  the  discarded  superstitions  of  popery  were  reinduced.  The  more  ar« 
ient  insisted,  that  these  regulations  should  be  wholly  removed,  and  that 
the  church  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Genevans ; 
irhile  the  more  temperate  merely  requested  liberty,  to  worship  Grod  them- 
lelves  according  to  their  own  opinions.  The  queen  determining  to  show 
M)  indulgence  to  either,  employed  all  the  means  which  penal  laws  and  her 
Mm  sagacity  could  afford,  in  order  to  suppress  the  obstinate  sect.  And 
thus  that  purification  of  the  old  religion,  by  which  the  English  church  is 
Njually  distinguished  from  the  popish  and  from  all  the  others  that  have  re« 
MDunced  the  dominion  of  the  pontiff,  was  confirmed  and  established ;  and 
It  the  same  time  a  foundation  was  laid  for  permanent  discord,  to  the  vast 
Dliiry  of  this  otherwise  happy  nation.(41) 

(40)  ["  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by        (41)   No  one   has  treated  this   subject 

]■•  ambiguous  expression  of  the  primUive  more  fully,  or  more  agreeably,  than  Daniel 

igttt  ^  insinuate  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  Neat ;  woiose  History  of  tlu  Puritans  or 

bmed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evanffehcal  plan  Protestant  NoneonfonmstSf  was  published 

if  religious  discipline  and  worship.    It  is  not  long  since  at  London,  in  four  Tolumea. 

Kmever  certain,  that,  instead  of  being  wil-  The  first  volume  of  this  elaborate  work  was 

in^  to  strip  religion  of  the    ceremonies  printed,  London,  1733,  8to,  the  last  volume 

ivbich  remained  in  it,  she  was  rather  inch-  appeared  in   1738.    Yet  the  author,  who 

Md  to  brin^  the  pubUc  worship  still  nearer  was  himself  a  Puritan,  could  not  so  com- 

o  the  Ronush  ritual,  {Heylin,  p.  124),  and  mand  his  party  feelings  and  his  pasaicMis,  as 

Md  a  great  propensity  to  several  usages  in  entirelv  to  avoid  sectarian  zeal.     For  whil« 

ibB  church  ot  Rome,  which  were  justly  look-  he  is  full  in  narrating  and  emblazoning  the 

id  apon  as  superstitious.     She  thanked  pub-  vm>ngs  which  the  bishops  inflicted,  or  caus- 

liel]f  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  had  preach-  ed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Puritans,  he  fn-' 

id  in  defence  of  the  real  presence;  soe  was  quently  extenuates,  excuses,  or  passes  si- 

bad  of  images,  and  retained  some  in  her  lently  over  the  faults  of  the  Puritan  sect 

private  chapel ;  {Heylin,  p.  124),  and  would  The  reader  mav  also  consult  Jo.  Strype^t 

■donbtedly  have  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 

dngVy  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  not  inter-  under  oueen  Elizabeth,   namely,   Parker, 

fO&Si.     {Stryve's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107,  Orinial,  and  Whttgift;  which  are  written 

108,  109.)    Having  appointed  a  committee  with  JP^  copiousness  and  labour.     [See 

of  (Uvinea  to  review  kmg  Edward's  litorgf ,  also  Bogue  and  Bennetts  History  of  Dissent- 

ihe  gave  them  an  order  to  strike  out  all  of-  ers,  vol.  i.,  London,  1809,  and  Benjamm 

'^^ve  passages  against  the  pope,  and  to  Brook**  Lives  of  the  Puritus,  vol.  i.,  Lod- 

people  easy  i3>out  the  corporeal  pree-  don,  1813. — TV.] 
of  dhrist  in  the  sacrament.     {NeoTs 
Hist,  of  the  Porit,  vol  i.,  p.  138.)''— ifoc/.] 

Vol.  III.— Z 
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^  IS.  Tlic  first  cause  that  gave  tibg  to  bo  many  strange  and  calandtow 
events,  was  very  trivial,  and  of  no  consequence  to  religion  and  piety.  Tba 
leaders  of  the  Puriiana  held  in  abhorrence  those  garments  wlkich  tha 
English  clergy  wore  for  the  sake  of  distinction  in  their  public  assembliw. 
For  these  garments  having  been  derived  from  the  papists,  were  in  theii 
wew  the  badge*  of  AtilichritL  From  tliis  they  proceeded  to  other  mattei^ 
of  somewhat  greater  importance.  First,  they  conceived  that  the  ccnati. 
tution  of  the  Knglish  church,  was  a  departure  from  the  form  established  )if 
Christ;  and  they  maintained,  what  they  had  learned  from  Calvin  and  tha 
Genevans,  that  all  the  ministers  of  religion  ought,  by  divine  appointment, 
to  bo  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  They  had  indeed  no  objections  to  al- 
lowing an  individual  to  bear  the  title  of  bishop,  and  to  preside  in  the  meet- 
ings of  his  brethren  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order;  but  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  claim  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  bishops,  to  rank  among  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  to  tie  employed  in  civil  aJlairs,  and  be  distinguished  by 
wealth  and  power.  Tlie  weight  of  this  controversy  was  not  great,  so 
long  as  the  English  prelates  founded  their  rank  and  authority  upon  the 
laws  of  tbo  land  and  human  constitution;  but  it  became  of  vast  momeiit 
Ax>m  the  year  1568,  when  J!tc^ni£ancro/'t,aAerward3archbi^op  of  Can- 
terbury, first  ventured  publicly  to  affirm  tliat  bishops  are  an  order  superior 
to  that  of  presbyters,  not  by  mere  human  appointment,  but  by  the  will  of 
God.(42)  This  sentiment  meeting  the  approbation  of  great  numbers,  the 
consequence  was,  what  might  be  anticipated,  that  none  were  deemed  piof. 
eriy  inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  unless  they  were  ordained  by  a  bishop ; 
and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  which  have  no  bishops,  wera 
thought  to  lack  the  qualifications  necessary  for  tlicir  office,  and  to  be  info* 
rior  to  the  popish  priests. 

§  19.  In  the  nctt  place,  the  Puritans  conceived  that  those  churches 
which  from  being  the  residence  or  seat  of  the  bishops  are  called  cathedrali, 
ought  to  be  done  away,  together  with  all  who  live  upon  their  revenues,  the 
archdeacons,  the  deans,  the  prebendaries  and  the  canons ;  they  also  di*. 
approved  of  the  mode  of  worship  usually  practised  in  cathetbsla ;  and 
in  particular,  denied  that  instrumental  music  and  chanting  were  prop. 
er  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  likewise  thought  that  not  only  the  »i- 
cious,  but  also  persons  of  dubious  piety,  should  be  excluded  from  the  church. 
For  it  being  their  opinion  that  the  church  is  the  company  of  the  fajthfhl, 
they  of  course  held  that  care  should  be  taken  lest  any  who  are  destitute  of 
bith  should  creep  into  it.  They  required  many  alterations  in  those  rites 
ajid  ceremonies,  which  were  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  the  <]ucen  and 
the  supreme  council. (43)     For  instance,  they  deemed  all  holy  days  conga. 

<43)  See  Jo.  Sfrujw'i  Life  mi  Acti  of  Consiilorial  council.     The  queen  witli  bar 

John  Whilfift,  Archbishop   of  Cinlerbuiy,  priyy  council  repeatedly  published  Lijnt- 

p.lSl,Lond.,1718,fal.    [iVuTiHiiLofthe  fiimj,  or,  regulalmna  for  tb«  church,  liUA 

Foriuiu,  Tol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  180,  &c. — TV.]  she  enforced  by  the  episcopd  utd  the  tiA 

(43)  [Dr.  Jlfriefain£  supposes  the  ■uprcnic  commission  courts ;  and  these  arbitniTdW 

cmnetl  hera   mentioned,  to  be   Iho  noted  ciees  of  the  queen  were  substitated  for  icti 

kigh  cammitiioncourl.     But  that  enirf  »si  of  parlismenl,  which  she  tnore  thu  one* 

■n  encuttM  and  vuilaloriat  body,  not  legit-  forbid  to  legiilste  on  such  subjects  ;  M  tlat 

latino.    It  seema  Iherefore,  tbst  Dr.  Motkeim  she  lasuni^  to  be  the  resl  )swf[iTer  of  tba 

intended  by  the  npraiu  connal,  siiher  the  Enjriiah  church.     See  NtaT*  History  of  Dis 

British  parlvHiunt,  or  perhaps  Ibe  queso's  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  187,  ic.     Ttt 

fcivy  cooocil,  which  poweoed  much  tha  the  iccon&t  which  Dr.  MaeUau  bare  giim 

MOW  powan  u  s  Qamaii  prinea  with  bia  irf  tha  Ugk  cMuusnon  cosirt,  ia  wortC  i»> 
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crated  to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  to  be  unlawful ;  they  would  prohibit 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  various  transactions,  but  especially  in  the  sacra, 
ment  of  baptism ;  they  were  displeased  with  the  employment  of  sponsors 
or  god&thers  and  godmothers,  at  the  baptism  of  infiBLnts  whose  parents 
were  still  living  ;(44)  nor  would  they  allow  newborn  infants  to  be  baptized 
by  any  persons  but  ihe  priests ;  they  would  not  have  the  sacred  books  of 
secondary  rank,  or  those  commonly  denominated  the  Apocrypha^  to  be 
read  and  expounded  to  the  people ;  the  stated  forms  of  prayer,  they  would 
not  indeed  wholly  exclude  from  public  worship,  but  they  demanded  that 
the  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  vary  from  them  and  to  alter  them,  as 
they  saw  fit,  and  be  permitted  to  pray  to  Grod  in  their  own  language,  and 
not  merely  in  the  words  of  others;  in  short,  thoy  conceived  that  the 
worship  of  their  country  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  Genevans,  and  that  nothing  should  be  tolerated  that  was 
coincident  with  the  Romish  worship. 

§  20.  These  opinions  could  not  well  be  defended  or  impugned,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  certain  general  principles,  which  would  support  the 
positions  adopted  ;  and  from  which  the  importance  of  the  controversy  may 
be  estimated.  Those  who  took  sides  with  the  queen  and  the  supreme 
council,  maintained,  I.  that  the  right  to  reform  or  to  abolish  and  correct 
errors  and  defects,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline  and  worship,  belong- 
ed to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Puritans  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  Gr^ 
bad  assigned  this  office  to  the  magistrate ;  and  held  with  Calviny  that  it 

petting.  *«ThM  court,'*  (mji  h«)  "took  wU,  victr general  to  Henry  VIII.  These 
Its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  oef  commUnonerM  were  empowered  to  make 
wf  supretnaey,  by  wbich  the  qaeen  and  her  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of 
■Qccessors  were  empowered  to  choose  per-  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways 
•OfDS  to  exercise^  under  her,  all  manner  of  and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  is, 
jwritdictwn,  privileges,  and  pre- eminences,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisition,  and  imprison- 
Umcking  any  spirihud  or  ecclesiastical  ju-  ment.  They  were  vested  with  a  right  to 
risiietum  tmthin  the  realms  of  England  and  examine  such  persons  as  they  suspect^,  by 
JMamd,  as  also  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  administering  to  them  an  oath  (not  allowed 
order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  of  in  their  commission,  and  therefore  called 
seMsms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  enor-  ex-offieio),  by  which  they  were  obltei  to 
mities  whatsoever ;  provided,  that  they  have  answer  all  questions,  and  thereby  might  be 
no  power  to  determine  any  thing  to  he  here-  obliged  to  accuse  themselves,  or  their  most 
«y,  hui  what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  intimate  friends.  The  fines  they  imposed 
tie  authority  of  the  canonical  scripture,  or  were  merely  discretionary ;  the  imprison- 
by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of  ment  to  which  thev  condemned  was  limited 
them;  or  by  any  other  general  councils,  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure;  they 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  imposed,  when  they  thought  proper,  new 
<4e  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical  articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy,  and  practised 
oeripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  de-  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  In- 
dared  to  be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of  quisition.  See  Rapin's  and  Hume's  His- 
Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  tories  of  England,  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
m  Convocation.  Upon  the  authority  of  tma  beth;  and  NeaCs  History  of  tto  Puritans, 
ckose,  the  queen  appointed  a  certain  num-  passim.**— TV.] 

ber  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  can-  (44)    [**  Other  rites    and   customs  dis- 

•es,  who,  in  many  instances,  abused  their  pleasing  to  the  Puritans,  and  omitted  by  our 

power.     The    court,  they  composed,  was  author,  were,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 

caDed  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  be-  the  Lord's  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of 

cause  it  claimed  a  more  extensive  jurisdic-  Jesus,  giving  the  ring  \n  marriage,  the 

tioo  and  higher  powers,  than  the  ordinary  prohibition  of  marriage  during  certain  times 

Courts   of  the  bishops.      Its  jurisdiction  of  the  year,  and  the  licensing  it  for  money, 

reacbed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  as  also  the  confirmation  of  Mdren  by  cptt- 

iDiidi  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  eopd  impoiitiOD  of  bands.** — MactJ] 
lodpd  in  lbs  siiH^  psfton  of  kid  CVitiM- 
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was  rather  the  business  of  the  mmisters  of  Christ  to  restore  religion  to  it* 
purity  and  dignity.  11.  The  former  supposed,  that  the  rule  of  proceeding 
in  reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  was  not  to  be  ia. 
rived  esclusivcly  from  the  holy  scriptures,  but  also  from  the  writings  and 
the  practice  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The  PuriUau  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  divinely  .inspired  boolca  were  theonlypure  aouic^ 
from  which  could  be  derived  rules  for  purging  and  regulating  the  church, 
and  that  the  enactmcnta  and  the  doctors  of  the  early  ages,  had  do  autluuv 
ity  whatever.  III.  The  former  declared  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a  tniB 
church,  though  much  deformed  and  corrupted ;  they  said,  the  BoDMUi  mm* 
tiff  presumptuously  indeed  claims  to  be  the  head  and  monarch  of  the  whole 
church,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  legitimate  bishop  ;  and  of 
course,  the  ministers  ordained  by  iua  authority,  have  the  most  perfect  right 
to  minister  in  holy  things.  It  was  necessary  for  the  English  prelates  to 
inculcate  such  principles,  if  they  would  trace  back  the  origin  and  preroga- 
tives of  their  office  to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  But  very  different  were  the 
views  of  the  PuriUms.  They  cwstantly  maintaitied  that  the  Romish  church 
had  forfeited  the  title  and  the  rightoof  a  true  church;  that  its  bishop  was  tb» 
very  Anlicluiit ;  that  all  its  discipline  and  worship  were  vain,  supcrstitioui, 
and  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel;  andof  course,  that  all  coDununioa 
with  that  church  was  to  be  shunned  as  pestilential.  IV.  The  former  deem- 
ed the  heat  form  of  the  church  to  be  diat,  which  prevailed  in  the  four  or 
five  first  centuries  ;  indeed,  that  it  was  preferable  to  that  established  by  the 
apoatlcs  themselves ;  because  they  gave  such  a  shape  to  the  church  as  suit- 
ed its  infantile  and  nascent  state,  and  left  to  those  who  should  come  aAer 
them  to  regulate  it  more  perfectly,  when  it  should  become  fully  established 
and  extended.  On  the  contrary,  the  PuriUma  contended,  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  church  government  were  laid  down  in  the  scriptures ;  and  that 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ  set  forth  an  unchangeable  pattern  which  was  to 
be  imitated  by  all  succeeding  ages,  when  they  directed  the  first  Christian 
churches  to  be  regulated  and  governed  in  the  manner  then  practised  in  the 
Jewish  congregations  [or  &puigoguet\. — V.  The  former  contended,  that 
things  indifierent  which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  by  the  holy 
•criptures,  such  as  the  rites  of  public  worship,  the  attire  of  the  priests,  the 
festivals,  dec, the  supreme  magistrate  may  regulate  and  establish,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure ;  and  that  to  disobey  his  laws  on  these  snhjects,  is  u 
ainful  as  to  violate  his  laws  relotive  to  civil  affairs.  But  the  Pttritant  con- 
tended, that  it  was  improper  and  wrong  to  impose  as  necessary  thing% 
what  Chrul  himself  had  left  free ;  for  thus  the  liberty  which  ChrUt  toe 
procured  for  us,  is  subverted.  They  added,  that  such  rites  as  tend  to  in- 
fect the  mind  with  superstition,  con  ^  no  means  be  regarded  as  indifferent) 
but  must  be  avoided  as  impious  and  profane.  And  such,  in  their  esUma- 
tion,  were  those  ancient  ceremonieB  which  the  queen  and  the  parliainedt 
refused  to  abrogate.  (46) 

(49)  [>■  Dr.  JToiAWm,  is  theM  Gti  articlM,  mppott  and  the  dsbnce  of  their  Mprenl  pria- 

hu  bUmred  the  iccount  a(  thia  controrenj  ciples,  nhich  Ihej  mide  ui  ill  ate  of  io  ibtor 

(jnen  bj  Mr.  Keel,  in  his  History  of  the  Fn-  tunii,  »  tbej  could  grasp  the  power  inttf 

liUna.    Thii  btter  sdda  ■  tixlk  uticle,  not  their  hinds.     The  stuidiid  of  umformitf, 

•f debate,  but  of  udiod.     Beth  putiestsajs  kccording  to  the  bishops,  wis  Ihe  qatat't 

W)  ■greed  tiM  »efl  in  iBorling  the  necessity  iiipremact/,toAllutii,ietefliiimii;  tccoid- 

•f  a  mUibniiit;  of  pnUic  nonhip,  snd  of  iiig  to  the  Puiuoe,  lit  dtcrttt  of  freti^ 

uIUagiadwiwoTdDf  thsBagntatafix  tba  tSt  tmi  Mfitwi/  *ipudt,  aUinirel  anl  i» 
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^  21.  This  contest  of  the  court  and  bishops  with  those  who  called  aloud 
for  a  fiirther  reformation  of  the  church,  would  have  been  far  more  aevere 
and  perilous,  if  those  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Puritans  had  been 
agreed  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  But  this  body  was  composed  of 
persons  of  various  dispositions  and  characters,  whose  only  bond  of  union 
was  their  dislike  of  the  religion  and  discipline  established  by  law ;  and 
therefore  it  very  soon  became  divided  into  sects,  some  of  which  were  both 
misled  themselves  and  misled  others  by  fanatical  imaginations,  and  others 
displayed  their  folly  by  devising  strange  and  unusual  forms  for  the  consti- 
tution of  churches.  Among  these  sects,  none  is  more  famous  than  that 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Browne  an  unstable  and 
fickleminded  man.  He  did  not  differ  materially  from  either  the  Episco- 
palians  or  the  other  Puritcins,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  he  had 
new  and  singular  views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  regulation 
and  government  of  it.  He  first  distributed  the  whole  body  of  Christianf 
into  small  associations,  such  as  those  collected  by  the  apostles :  because 
8o  many  persons  as  could  conveniently  be  assembled  in  one  place,  and  that 
of  moderate  dimensions,  he  affirmed,  constituted  a  church,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  church.  And  each  of  these  small  congre* 
sations,  he  pronounced  to  be  independent  and  free,  by  divine  constitution^ 
trom  all  jurisdiction  both  of  bishops  who  according  to  the  court,  and  of 
43ynods  which  according  to  the  Puritatis,  have  the  right  of  governing  tha 
church.  The  supreme  power  to  provide  for  the  wclfstre  and  the  peace  of 
these  little  associations,  according  to  his  views,  resided  in  the  people ;  and 
all  the  members  had  equal  powers  and  prerogatives.  The  congregated 
multitude  therefore,  deliberated  on  sacred  subjects ;  and  whatever  was  to* 
ted  by  the  majority,  was  considered  as  legitimately  decided.  The  brother* 
hood  selected  certain  persons  from  among  themselves,  to  teach  publicly  and 
to  administer  ordinances ;  and  if  the  interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  re* 
quire  it,  they  remanded  these  teachers  of  their  own  creation,  again  to  a 
private  station.  For  these  teachers  were  in  no  respects  more  sacred  or 
elevated,  than  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  except  by  thetr  power  to  perform 
sacred  functions,  for  which  they  were  wholly  indebted  to  the  election  and 
consent  of  the  brethren.  Moreover  the  office  of  teaching  was  by  no  meant 
confined  to  them ;  but  all  the  brethren,  if  they  pleased,  might  prophecy  in 
public,  or  exhort  and  instruct  the  firatemity.  Hence,  when  the  appointed 
preacher  of  the  church  had  closed  his  discourse,  the  brethren  severally 
were  at  liberty  to  hold  forth,  and  to  exhibit  what  they  might  have  been  re- 
volving in  their  minds,  or  had  not  clearly  apprehended  in  the  discourse  of 
the  preacher.  In  short.  Brown  thought  that  the  Christian  world  should 
DOW  present  the  same  aspect,  as  that  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  In  maintaining  such  opinions,  he  and  his  associates  were  so  as* 
miming  as  to  hold  that  au  bonds  of  harmony,  communion,  and  charity,  with 
churches  differently  constituted,  were  to  be  severed ;  and  to  declare  that 
the  English  church  in  particular  was  above  all  others  to  be  shunned,  as 
being  a  spurious  church,  contaminated  with  the  pollutions  of  popery,  and 
destitute  of  all  divine  influences.  This  sect,  impatient  under  the  great  in* 
juries  it  received  (perhaps  through  its  own  &ult)  in  England,  removed  t9 

fiotead  by  the  civil  magistrate.  But  neither  every  man*8  right  as  far  as  is  consiitent  wil^ 
ptrty  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  con-  the  peace  of  the  govemment  under  which  ht 
ftfiif^t  tod  freedom  ofprofession,  which  is    lif  es." — ModJl 
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Holland,  and  settled  at  Middleburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden :  but  it  did 
not  long  continue.  Brown  himself  returned  to  England,  and  forsaking  his 
new  opinions,  obtained  a  parsonage  in  the  established  church.  The  otlwr 
exiles  became  embroiled  by  many  internal  dissensions.  (46)  These  efifects 
induced  the  wiser  among  them  to  modify  the  discipline  of  their  founder, 
and  make  it  more  tolerable.  In  this  manner,  from  them  originated  tlie 
noted  sect  of  the  IndependenU  or  CangregaUonal  Brethren^  which  still  ei* 
ists.     But  their  history  belongs  to  the  next  century.  « 

§  22.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  long  doubtful,  whether 
thoise  who  renounced  the  Romish  communion  would  join  the  feilowship  of 
the  Lutherans,  or  that  of  the  Swiss ;  for  each  of  these  had  many  and  strong 
partisans.(47)  But  in  the  year  1571,  the  preference  was  publicly  given  to 
the  Swiss.  For  the  Belgic  Confution  of  Faith,(48)  which  was  published 
in  this  year,  was  for  the  most  part  in  unison  with  that  adopted  by  the 
French  Reformed  church ;  and  differed  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
several  respects,  and  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Loid's  supper.(49) 
The  causes  of  this  will  readily  appear,  if  we  consider  the  proximity  oiibe 
French  and  the  number  of  Uiem  residing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  hi^ 
reputation  of  Caltin  and  the  Grenevan  school,  and  the  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  the  Genevans  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  their  church.  From 
this  period,  the  Belgians  publicly  assumed  the  title  of  the  Reformed^  instead 
of  that  of  Lutherans  which  they  had  before  borne :  and  in  this  they  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  French,  who  had  invented  and  first  assumed  this  ap* 
pellation.  So  long  however  as  the  Belgians  were  subject  to  the  Spanianu^ 
they  disused  the  term  Reformed  to  avoid  incurring  odium,  and  styled  them- 
selves Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession :  because,  the  Spanish  court 
looked  upon  Lutherans  as  &r  better  citizens,  than  the  disciples  of  Cahmf 
who  from  their  commotions  in  France,  were  deemed  more  inclined  to  sedi- 
tion.(50) 

§  28.  The  knowledge  of  a  more  sound  religion  was  carried  into  Poland, 
by  the  disciples  of  LuHher  from  Saxony.  Afterwards,  not  oply  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren  whom  the  Romish  priests  had  expelled  from  their  country, 
but  likewise  some  of  the  Swiss,  disseminated  their  opinions  among  the 
Poles ;  not  to  mention  the  Anabaptists,  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  others^ 
who  travelled  in  that  country,  and  there  collected  congregations.(51) 

(46)  Dan.  NtaVa  Histoxy  of  the  Purituit,  fonnatie  in  en  omtrent  de  NederiaadeD,  vaL 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  324.    Jo.  Hornb€ek'M  Sam-    i.,  b.  v.,  p.  863,  &c. 

ma  contTOTeniaram,  lib.  x.,  p.  788,  See.        (50)  The  words  of  Brtmdt^  1.  cit,  p.  854, 

FuUer'M  Ecclesiaatical  Hirtorjf  of  Britain,  b.  855,  are  these  :  Nochtans  behielpen  mk  da 

z.,  p.  168.     [Benj.  BrooVt  laves  of  the  Pa-  Nederlandtache  Gerefonnecvden  met  den  ti- 

ritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366,  6lc. — TV.]  tel  ran  Augsbuigsche  Confessie,  om  dat  die 

(47)  Loscher*t  Historia  Motaam,  pt.  iii.,  te  hove  niet  so  onangencm  was  ala  de  Cal- 
lib.  v.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  74.  vinsche  of  Fiansche,  die  de  partije  dooi]g«ia 

(48)  For  an  account  of  the  Belgic  Con-  hield  te  wesen  een  oproeriger  Secte  dan  da 
fession,  see  Kocher'i  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Svm-  Luthersche. 

bolicae,  p.  216.     [It  was  first  composed  in  (51)  L6acker*a  Historia  Motanm,  pt  iii^ 

the  Walloon  languaffe,  by  Guy  de  Brea,  and  lib.  ▼.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  86.     Salij^*t  ffiatorie  der 

first  printed  in  French,  in  1568.    Afterwards  Augsbaig.  Conifession,  toL  ii.,  b.  vi.,  db.  iiL, 

it  was  translated  into  various  languages ;  and  iv.,  v.,  p.  516.    Andr.  RegewftoUduSf  Hia- 

was  ratified  (together  with  the  Heidelberg  toria  Ecclesiar.  Slavonicar.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  zvi.. 

Catechism,  with  which  it  harmonizes),  l^  dec.,  p.  71,  dec.     Sttignae^t  Histoire  de  Po- 

the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619 ;  and  again  at  logM,  tom.  v.,  p.  40,  dec.    Naik.  PnL 

the  Hagae  in  1651.— TV.]  JUttcIs,  Pnseipaa  lelig.  Efangelics  in  Fbb* 

(48)  GtrUrd  BrvnA*!  BiHoriA  d«r  lU-  aia firta,  Hnih.,  178^  4to.    CThsdiadplas 
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Hence  there  existed  here  and  there  throughout  Poland,  three  sorts  of  re- 
ligious associations,  those  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Swiss.  In  order  to  oppose  with  greater  vigour  their  common  enemies^ 
they  held  a  convention  at  Sendomir  in  the  year  1570,  and  entered  into  a 
kind  of  confederation,  the  terms  of  which  are  comprehended  in  a  confes- 
sion usually  called  the  Agreement  of  iSefu2ofiitr.(52)  But  as  this  compro- 
mise was  deemed  too  condescending,  and  injurious  to  the  truth,  (for  in  it 
the  opinions  which  separate  the  Lutherans  from  the  Reformed,  were  ex- 
pressed in  vague  and  ambiguous  language),  it  was  not  long  afler  opposed 
by  many  of  the  Lutherans,  and  in  the  next  century  was  entirely  abrogated ; 
nor  have  those  who  desired  and  laboured  to  restore  it,  to  this  day,  met 
with  the  success  they  had  hoped  for.  In  both  the  [Brandenburg  and  the 
Polish]  Prussias,  after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melandhon^  very  large  con- 
gregations  of  the  Reformed  religion  were  gathered  by  certain  persons, 
which  still  are  in  a  flourishing  state.(53) 

§  24.  The  Bohemian  brethren  as  they  are  called,  or  the  MoravianSy  who 
were  descended  from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  had  adopted  some  pe- 
culiar regulations  designed  especially  to  guard  against  the  reigning  vices, 
upon  hearing  of  Luther^s  efforts  to  reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him 
as  early  as  1522,  soliciting  his  friendship ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  they  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons  and  to  other 
members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  Luther  and  his  friends  find  any 
thing  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doctrines  or  their  discipline ;  nay,  th^ 
confession  which  they  submitted  to  his  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  approve 
in  all  respects,  yet  he  thought  it  might  be  tolerated.(54)  After  the  death 
of  Luther,  most  of  the  brethren  being  expelled  their  country  in  the  year  1547t 

ef  Lutlier  from  Saiony,  vrere  not  the  first  Ton  den  Bomischen  Brudern,  p.  4S,  dec.  Jo. 
preachers  of  reibmiation  in  Poland,  as  Dr.  Christ.  Kbcher^s  Bibliotheca  theolo^s  Sym- 
Mosheim  asserts.  The  Bohemian  brethren  holies,  p.  76,  dec.  [In  the  year  1522,  the 
had  been  laboaring  there  from  the  times  of  Brethren  sent  two  delegates  to  Luther^  name- 
John  Huss  ;  and  in  the  year  1500,  they  had  ly  John  Horn  and  Mieh.  WeiSf  to  congntu- 
neariy  two  hundred  houses  of  worship,  and  late  him  on  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of 
were  favoured  by  many  of  the  nobility.  See  the  truth.  They  also  sent  him,  soon  after^ 
A.  RegenvoUciuSy  ubi  supra ;  and  Schroeckh^  wards,  a  book  entitled  Instruction  for  Chil- 
Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Kef.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  667, 681.  dren,  which  they  had  composed  for  the  bene- 
The  most  eminent  among  the  Reformed  fit  of  their  church.  But  as  they  here  ez- 
clergy  of  Poland,  was  the  famous  John  a  pressed  clearly  their  opinion  of  the  Loid*e 
LtucOf  who  preached  some  time  in  London,  supper,  (namely,  that  Corist  himself  waa  not 
and  retuminff  to  Poland  in  1556,  did  mucli  actually  present  in  it),  and  he  freely  censured 
to  advance  the  reformation  there.  See  his  this  opinion,  their  intercourse  with  Luther 
history  and  many  of  his  letters,  in  Dan.  Ger-  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  They  were  also 
lies,  Miacell.  Groningens.,  torn.  L-v.  The  displeased,  that  he  was  more  solicitous  about 
Protestants  of  Great  Poland  were  chiefly  Bo-  purity  of  doctrine,  than  the  restoration  of  ec- 
hemian  brethren :  those  of  Little  Poland  em-  clesiastical  discipline.  But  as  they  perceiv- 
bncedthe  views  of  the  Swiss.  Both  these  be-  ed,  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to 
came  united  in  1555 :  but  their  union  with  the  be  reckoned  among  the  adherents  to  the 
Lutherans  was  not  so  easily  effected. —  Tr.}  Augsburg  Confession,  they  at  times  sought 

(52)  See  Dan.  Em.  Jablon»ky*a  Historia  his  communion,  and  exhibited  to  him  their 
Consensus Sendomiriensis, Berlin,! 731, 4to,  Confession,  which  he  afterwards  caused  to 
mod  his  Epistola  Apolojgretica,  printed  in  the  be  published.  See  Jo.  Amo9  ComenitUt  His* 
same  year,  and  directed  against  the  ezcep-  tona  Fratrum  Bohemorum,  Halle,  1702, 4to, 
iions  of  a  certain  Polish  antagonist.  p.  22,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Chr.  Kikher^  von  den 

(53)  Lotcher^M  Historia  Motuum,  pt.  iii.,  Glaubensbekenntnissen  der  Bomischen  Bru- 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  i.,  p.  216.  der,  Ftankf.,  1741,  8vo.— 5cA/.] 

(64)  See  Jo,  Gcitt.  C«rpsoe's  Ntchricht 
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many  of  them,  and  especially  amongthose  that  settled  in  Poland,  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  the  Reformed.  There  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  renewal 
of  the  harmony  between  the  Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  at  the  time  of 
the  Agreement  of  Sendamir  already  mentioned ;  but  the  influence  of  this 
agreement  was  soon  aflerwcurds  greatly  weakened,  and  gradually  all  the 
Ik^hemians  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss.(55)  This  union  at  first  con- 
tained the  stipulation,  that  each  community  should  enjoy  its  own  regula- 
tions, and  that  they  should  keep  up  their  sepcurate  meetings  for  woruiip ; 
but  in  the  following  century,  at  the  councils  of  Ostrorog  A.D.  1680  and 
1627,  all  difference  was  done  away ;  and  the  two  communities  of  Bohe- 
mians and  Swiss  became  consolidated  into  one,  which  took  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  the  UtUied  Brethren^  and  retained  the  form  and  regulations  of 
the  Bohemians,  but  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed.(56) 

§  25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses  who  lived  shut  up  in  the  ral- 
lies of  Piedmont,  were  led  by  their  proximity  to  the  French  and  Gene- 
vans to  embrace  their  doctrines  and  worship.  Yet  they  retained  not  a 
few  of  their  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  so  late  as  the  year  1630.  But  in 
this  year  the  greatest  part  of  the  Waldenses  were  swept  off  by  pestilence ; 
and  their  new  teachers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France,  regulated  all 
their  affairs  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.(57) 
The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were  excited  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
superstition,  by  the  writings  and  the  disciples  of  Lather*  Afterwards 
maUhew  Devay  and  others  in  a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the  yeaf 
1550,  Stephen  Szegedm  and  others  more  openly,  spread  among  them  suc- 
cessfully the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  and  the 
government  of  the  church.     This  produced  here,  as  in  other  countiies» 

'  (55)  Besides  those  who  treat  professedly  many,  sent  two  of  their  htarhi  or  mmistcn^ 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  Comtnius,  Oeo.  Morel  nnd  Peter  Ma9Sim,otLaiom€f  to 
CanurariuSf  and  LasitiiUt  the  reader  may  Bene,  Basle,  and  Strasbarg,  to  eonfer  widi 
consult  Loscker^M  Historia  Motuum,  pt  iii,  the  reformers  there.  Their  written  comma- 
lib.  T.,  c.  vi.,  p.  99,  dec.  SaUg^t  Historie  der  nication  to  (Eeolampadnu  at  Basle,  describes 
Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii.,  b.  yi,  ch.  their  faith  and  practice,  with  gnat  simplicity 
iii.,  p.  5S0,  dec.  Adr,  RegenioUcmt^  His-  and  candour ;  and  the  written  answer  of 
toria  Ecclesiar.  Slavonlcarum,  lib.  i.,  cap.  CBcoUunpadiuM  was  such  as  might  be  es- 
ziii.,  ziT.,  XT.,  dec.  pected,  kind,  affectionate,  and  fimtemal.   Set 

(66)  RegenodtduMt  loc.  cit.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  them,  in  GerdeMf  Hist.  reno?ati  Evanffelii, 

ziv.,  p.  120.     [On  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  tom.  ii.,  p.  401-417.    In  their  commt  in 

Bohemian  Brethren,  which  coincided  gener-  Anipogne,  A.D.  1533,  they  adopted  »  short 

ally  with  those  of  Calvin,  Jo.  Tkeopk.  EU"  confession  of  faith,  professedly  emibncing 

ntr,  (one  of  that  sect),  wrote  an  elaborate  the  doctrines  they  had  firmly  belieyed  foe 

treatise,  entitled :  Broyis  Con^Mctus  Doc-  four  hundred  yean ;  yet  manifestly  a  d«- 

trinsB  Fratrum  Bohemorum ;  m  which  he  parture  in  some  particulars,  from  the  prinei- 

shows  what  was  their  belief  in  the  15th,  16th,  pies  stated  by  their  deputies  to  CEeoutmpm 

17th,  and  18th  centuries ;  and  which  is  print-  dnu ;  and  conformed  to  the  new  views  ht 

ed  in  Dan.  Gerdes*  Scrinium  Antiquar.  sive  had  conmiunicated  to  them,  especially  inf^ 

Miscellanea  Groningana,  tom.  yi.,  p.  381-  gard  to  free-will,  grace,  predestination,  and 

457. — TV.]  several  points  of  practical  religion.     See  this 

(57)  Jo.  Le^er*9  Histoire  generale  des  confession,  in  /.  P,  Perrin^t  History  of  tfat 

Eglises  Vaudoises,  livre  i.,  cap.  xxziii.,  p.  Waldenses,  (Eng.  translation),  part  l,  b.  uL, 

S05,  206.    Abrah.  ScuUet^t  Annales  reno-  ch.  iv.,  p.  59,  dec.    In  the  same  council^  they 

vati  Evangelii,  p.  294.    Dan.  Gerdes,  His-  took  measures  to  procure  an  impression  of 

toriaEvangeliirenovatiftom.  iL,p.  401.   [In  the  whole  Bible  in  their  natifo  kngoags; 

the  year  1530,  the  Waldenses  having  heard  luod  also  a  supply  of  oUier  religkms  hookM, 

of  the  Refotmation  in  Switxeriand  and  Ger-  See  Pirrin,  I  c,  p.  61. — TV.] 
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first,  contests  among  the  friends  of  a  purer  religion,  and  at  length,  a  mani- 
fest schism,  which  time  has  strengthened  rather  than  diminished«(68) 

§  26.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  many  of  the 
German  churches  which  before  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  communion, 
united  themselves  to  the  Reformed.  Among  these  were  the  churches  of 
Nassau,  Hanau,  Isenburg,  and  others.  In  the  year  1595,  the  princes  of 
Anhalt,  at  the  instigation  especially  of  Wolfgang  AmUng^  embraced  the 
Reformed  worship  in  place  of  the  Liutheran ;  which  produced  a  long  con. 
test  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  principality  and  the  Lutherans. (59) 
In  Denmark  also,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Reformed  doctrines 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  gained  some  footing :  for  that 
kingdom  abounded  in  disciples  and  admirers  of  Mclandhonj  who  were  dis. 
posed  to  promote  peace  among  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Nicholas  Hemming^  a  pious  and  learned  divine  of  Copenhagen.  But  the 
designs  of  Hemming  and  his  friends  becoming  known  prematurely,  the 
other  divines  who  were  unwilling  to  have  Lutheranism  set  aside,  opposed  so 
many  obstructions  by  means  of  the  king,  that  those  designs  miscarried. (60) 

§  27.  Moreover,  the  nations  that  held  communion  with  the  Swiss,  did 
not  embrace  all  the  Helvetic  tenets  and  institutions.  The  Swiss  indeed 
ardently  wished  them  to  do  so ;  but  untoward  circumstances  frustrated 
their  hopes.  The  English,  as  is  well  known,  perseveringly  rejected  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  and  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the  other 
Reformed  churches ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  common 
opinions  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  divine  decrees, 
as  the  public  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation.(61)     The  churches  of  the 

(68)  PoacZ  DchreztiC9  Historia  ecclesis  Calvin  was  embraced  by  that  church,  and  is 
Reformats  in  Hungaria  et  Transylvania,  lib.  plainly  taught  in  the  thirty-eighth  article  of 
iL,  p.  64,  72,  98,  &c.  Compare  the  Un-  its  faith.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  doctrine 
■ebildige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1738,  p.  1076,  of  the  divine  decrees,  Dr.  Motheim  is  equally 
te.  &o.  Haner*a  Historia  ecclesiar.  Tran-  mistaken.  The  seventeenth  article  of  the 
sylfaiiicanim,  Frankf.,  1694,  13mo.  [See  church  of  England  is,  as  bishop  Burnet  can- 
above,  p.  49,  note  (62). — Tr.  j  didly  acknowledges,  framed  according  to  St. 

(59)  Jo.  Chrut.  Bechman'a  Historie  des  Auguttine'M  doctrine,  which  scarcely  differs 
Haoset  Anhalt,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  133,  dec.  at  all  from  that  of  Calvin ;  and,  though  it  be 
Jo.  Miek.  KrafVM  AasflihrUche  Historie  von  expressed  with  a  certain  latitude  that  ren- 
dem  EzoTcismo,  p.  428, 497,  dec.  ["  Though  ders  it  susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpreta- 
tbe  princes  professed  Calvinism,  and  intro-  Uon,  yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  those  who 
doeed  Cilvinist  ministers  in  all  the  churcbet,  penned  it  were  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
wbevi  they  had  the  right  of  patronag*,  yet  solute  decrees.  The  very  cautions,  that  are 
the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice;  and  subjoined  to  this  article,  intimate  that  Co^ 
tlie  iM^emen  and  their  vassals  that  were  at^  vtnum  was  what  it  was  meant  to  establish. 
tached  to  Lutheranism,  had  secured  to  them  It  is  certain,  that  the  Calvinistical  doctrine 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion,  of  predestination  prevailed  among  the  first 
By  virtue  of  a  convention  nude  in  1679,  the  English  reformers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
liotherans  were  permitted  to  erect  new  were,  at  least,  Sublaptariant ;  in  the  reign 
dmrchee.  The  2MMt  line,  vrith  the  greats  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  doctrine  was  pre- 
eet  part  of  its  subjects,  profese  Lntheraniam ;  dominant,  but  after  that  period  it  lost  around 
but  the  three  other  lines  with  their  respective  imperceptibly,  and  was  renounced  by  the 
temUmes,  are  Calvinista.*' — Mad.]  church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  kine 

(60)  Erie  Pontopjridan^a  Annales  ecclew  CharUa  I.  Some  members  of  that  church 
Banic*  Diplomatici,  tom.  iii.,  p.  67,  dw.  still  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  tenets  of 

(61)  ["  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  doctrine  Calvin,  and  maintained,  not  only  that  the 
of  ZwingU,  who  represented  the  bread  and  thirty-nine  articles  were  Calvinistical,  but 
wine  as  nothing  more  than  the  external  sign»  also  affirmed,  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by  of  being  interpreted  in  that  latitude  for  which 
Ibsehuchof  EDi^ad;  bat  tbsdoOniisoir  ^  Anmmimu cooUaM.    Thsseepiaoopd 

y<nu  III.— A  A 
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Palatinate,  Bremen,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Holland,  agreed  indeed  witl 
the  Swiss  or  French,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  and  the  form  of  church  govemment ;  but  not  likewise  in  respect 
to  predestinatian ;  which  difficult  subject  they  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi« 
viduals.(62)  And  down  to  the  time  of  the  S3aiod  of  Dort,  no  portion  of 
the  Reformed  community  lequired,  by  any  positive  injunction,  a  belief  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Genevans  respecting  the  causes  of  everlasting  salvation 
and  damnation.  Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  teachers  in  most  of  these 
countries,  gradually  came  spontaneously  into  the  Grenevan  views,  in  conse- 
quence especially  of  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  school  of  Geneva^ 
to  which  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  that  age  were  accos* 
tomed  to  resort  for  instruction. 

§  28.  The  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  held  by 
the  Reformed  to  be  the  only  source  of  divine  truth ;  except,  that  the  Eng- 
lish  forbid  contempt  to  be  shown  to  the  authority  of  the  church  in  the  five 
first  centuries.(6d)  And  they  maintain,  equally  with  the  Lutherans,  that 
these  books  are  clear,  full,  and  complete,  so  &r  as  regards  things  neces- 
sary to  scdvation ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  from  themselves, 
[or  independently,  and  by  comparing  one  part  with  another],  and  not  after 
die  dictates  of  human  reason  or  of  Christian  antiquity.  Several  of  their 
theologians,  indeed,  have  been  thought  to  extend  too  far  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reason  in  comprehending  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine 
mysteries ;  and  this  has  led  many,  to  represent  the  Reformed  as  holding 
to  two  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  holy  scriptures,  and  reason  or 
rather  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  this  matter,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  the  fact,  both  parties  err  through  eagerness  to  vanquish  and  sub- 
due their  adversaries.  For  if  we  except  the  improper  phraseology  of 
certain  individuals,  it  will  appear  that  the  Reformed  in  general  believe,  as 
we  do,  that  absurdities  can  never  be  believed  ;  and  consequently,  that  doc- 
trines which  contain  absolute  absurdities,  must  be  false  and  cannot  be  be- 
lieved :  yet  they  sometimes  contentiously  apply  this  principle  to  overthrow 
those  Lutheran  tenets  which  they  reject.  (64) 

votaries  of  CalTinism  were  called  doctrinal  claring  that  her  delegates,  in  eccleaiasUcil 

FwritoMa.     See  ButiuVm  Exposition  of  the  matters,  should  not  determine  anything  to  be 

seventh  article,  &c.,  and  NenVi  History  of  heresy,  but  what  was  adjudffed  so  by  the  M- 

the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  679." — Macl.     See  thmity  of  Scripture  or  by  Uie  firat  four  ^enk-^ 

also  A.  M.  Toplady^a  History  of  Calvinism,  eral  councils;  and  this  has  perhaps  misled 

Svols.  8vo.    Bishop  Tom/tn«*«  Refutation  of  Dr,  Moekdm,  in  the  passage  to  which  this 

Calvinism,   8to.     T.    ScoiVa  remarks   on  note  refers.    Much  respect  mdeed,  and  per- 

Tomline  on  Calvinism,  8vo ;  and  the  Fa-  haps  too  much,  has  been  paid  to  the  Fathers; 

there,  the  Reformers,  and  the  public  Formu-  but  that  has  been  always  a  matter  of  choiee^ 

kries  of  the  church  of  England,  in  harmony  and  not  of  obligtUum." — Macl,     It  was  m 

vnth  Calvin,  dec,  Philadelphia,  1817,  12mo,  regard  to  the  constitution  and  goveminent 

p.  108-1 19. — TV.]  of  the  church,  rather  than  in  articles  of  faith, 

(62)  See  Hugo  Grotiua,  Apologeticus  eo-  that  the  church  of  England  paid  more  defei- 
rum  qui  Hollandi»  ante  mutationem,  A.D.  ence  to  the  Fathers,  than  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
1618,  pnefuerunt,  cap.  iii.,  p.  64,  dec.,  ed.  formed  did ;  and  on  this  subject,  they  have 
Paris,  1640,  12mo.  actually  copied  after  the  practice  of  the  fint 

(63)  [**  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  five  centuries,  as  being  obligatory  upon  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  which  im-  conscience.  See  sec.  20,  p.  180,  above ; 
plies,  its  considering  the  writings  of  the  Fa^  and  NeaPa  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
there  of  the  first  five  centuries,  as  an  author-  iv.,  p.  183,  184,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816. — 7V.1 
itative  criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is  (64)  [**  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly 
indeed,  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Umformiiw,  in  view  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  conauhatait' 
ptnad  in  ths  reign  of  queen  Eliniethf »  iMm^  idudi  soppoeei  ths  nms  exitniti 
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^  29.  The  Reformed,  if  we  restrict  this  appellation  to  those  who  ap. 
prove  the  sentiments  of  Cahin^  differ  from  the  Lutherans  in  resard  to 
three  subjects. — ^I.  The  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper :  in  which  the  Luther- 
ans say,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable 
manner,  presented  to  both  the  pious  and  the  ungodly  ;  while  the  Reformed 
suppose,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  only  by  the  symbols  of 
it.  Yet  they  do  not  all  explain  their  doctrine  in  the  same  manner. — IL 
The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  Grod  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  men :  the  ground  of  which  the  Lutherans  suppose  to  be,  the  faith  or 
unbelief  of  men  in  Christ,  foreseen  by  Grod  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed 
suppose  it  to  be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God. — III.  Cer- 
tain rites  and  institutions :  which,  the  Reformed  think,  have  a  tendency  to 
superstition ;  but  which,  the  Lutherans  think,  are  partly  sufierable,  and 
partly  usefiil  to  Christians.  Such  are  images  in  churches,  sacred  gar- 
ments for  the  clergy,  the  private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  small  cir- 
cular pieces  of  bread  [wafers],  such  as  were  anciently  distributed  in  the 
holy  supper,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as  it  is  called,  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism ;  and  some  others.  These,  the  Reformed  would  have  to  be  abro- 
gated; because  they  think  religious  worship  should  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  be  wholly  struck  off. 

§  30.  This  short  list  of  topics,  will  be  seen  to  be  in  fact  a  long  one,  by 
those  who  are  aware  what  a  multitude  of  abstruse  questions  extending 
through  the  whole  system  of  theology,  these  few  differences  produced. 
For  the  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  holy  supper,  afforded  to  the  polemics  ample  room  to  ex- 
patiate  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  or  the  nature  and  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  institute  subtile  discussions  respecting  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  it,  and 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  dispute  re- 
specting the  divine  decrees  afforded  abundant  matter  for  debate,  on  the 
nature  of  the  divine  attributes  and  particularly  Grod's  justice  and  goodness, 
on  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  all  events,  on  the  connexion  between  hu- 
man liberty  and  divine  providence,  on  the  extent  of  the  love  which  Grod 
has  for  men  and  of  the  blessings  procured  for  us  by  the  merits  of  Christ, 
on  the  nature  of  that  divine  influence  which  renews  the  minds  of  men,  on 
the  perseverance  of  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  eternal  life  in  the 
covenant  of  Grod ;  and  on  various  other  subjects  of  no  small  moment* 
Nor  was  the  last  dissension,  respecting  rites  and  institutions,  unprolific. 
For  besides  discussions  respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  rites, 
it  produced  the  following  by  no  means  contemptible  controversies :  What 
kind  of  things  are  they,  which  may  be  justly  denominated  indifferent,  or 
neither  good  nor  bad  7  How  far  is  it  proper,  to  yield  to  an  adversary  who 
contends  about  things  in  their  nature  indifferent  ?  How  &r  does  Christian 
liberty  extend  7  Is  it  lawful,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  people,  to  retain 
yarious  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  which  have  a  superstitious  aspect 
yet  are  capable  of  a  eood  interpretation  7  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  81.  It  has  been  oebated,  and  sometimes  with  great  warmth  of  feeling, 
particularly  among  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to  whom  rightfully  belongs 

loiy  to  be  totally  present  tn  different  pUees,    the  dictate  of  common  aente,  than  the  sag^ 
mt  one  and  the  aame  time.    To  call  this  a    gestion  of  a  contentioas  spirit." — Mael.} 
gRMS  and  glaring  eootndictioD,  teems  xatbsr 
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the  government  of  the  churchy  and  the  power  of  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  in  matters  of  religion.  In  these  contests,  those  have  come 
off  victorious,  who  maintain  that  the  authority  to  regulate  sacred  afiaiis 
is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  himself^  vested  in  the  church,  and  there- 
fore ought  by  no  means  to  be  conunitted  into  the  hands  of  civil  magistralea ; 
yet  they  admit  the  right  of  temporal  sovereigns  to  advise,  and  to  succour 
the  church  when  in  trouble,  to  assemble  and  preside  in  the  conventions  of 
the  church,  to  see  that  her  officers  decree  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  with  their  authority  the  decreei 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  kings  of  England  indeed,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  YIIL,  have  declared  themselves  to  be  supreme  heads  of  Ihe 
church,  as  well  m  spiritual  as  m  temporal  things :  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
Henry  YIIL  and  his  son  Edward  YI.  attached  very  ample  powers  to  this 
title,  and  considered  themselves  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  Roman  poo- 
tifis  might  do. (66)  But  queen  Elizabeth  greatly  limited  this  prerogative^ 
and  declared  that  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England  did  not  extend  to 
religion  itself,  and  to  things  sacred,  but  only  to  the  persons  who  teach  re- 
ligion and  minister  in  sacred  things.(66)    In  England  therefore  the  con- 

(66)  Danid  NeaPs  Hiitoryof  the  Pari-  than  of  matters  of  sttte.    She  pretended  that, 

tans,  vol.  i.,  chap,  i.,  p.  11,  and  others.  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the 

(66)  Peter  Fran.  U  Cowrayer'a  Supple-  church,  she  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  me- 

ment  aux  deux  Ou?rages  pour  la  defense  de  rogati?e  alone,  to  decide  all  questions  wokb 

la  vtlidit^  des  Ordinations  Anglicanes,  cap.  might  arise,  with  regard  to  iocrrtii«,iK«e^iitetf, 

zv.,  p.  416,  &c.     {C(mrayer''a  book,  I  have  or  wcrthip ;  and  she  never  would  allow  her 

not  seen ;  but,  in  what  respects  queen  Eliz'  parliaments  so  much  as  to  take  these  points 

abeth  limited  the  powers  of  the  kinss  of  Eng-  into  consideration."    And  the  whole  history 

land  as  supreme  heads  of  the  church,  or  when  of  her  reisn  appears  to  confirm  these  state- 

and  where,  she  declared,  that  the  regal  power  ments,  which  are  so  contrary  to  the  aaseitiooi 

did  not  extend  to  religion  ittelf  and  to  thingt  of  Dr.  Mosheim.     See  Hume,  loc.  cit.,  toL 

eacredy  I  am  unable  to  determine.     Burnet  iv.,  p.  150,  dec.,  272,  290,  dec.,  292,  886, 

indeed,  (Hist,  of  the  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  364,  dtc.,  462. — The  powers  of  the  Enriidi 

492,  ed.  London,  1825),  says  of  the  power  monaichs,  as  heads  of  the  ehmch,  nein 

conferred  on  Elizabeth  at  the  commence-  Henry  VIII.  to  Charlee  I.,  are  thus  defined, 

ment  of  her  reign  by  the  act  of  supremacy :  by  Mr.  Need,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 

**  It  was  in  many  things  short  of  the  authority  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  169-172.     **  They  never 

that  king  Henry  had  dainud."    But  he  ape-  pretended  to  be  afirihud  pertenM ;  or  to  ex.- 

cifies  no  particulars ;  and  it  is  well  known,  ercise  any  part  of  the  eccleaiastical  function, 

that  Henry  far  transgressed  the  limits  which  in  their  own  person ;  they  neither  preached, 

he  pretended  to  set  to  his  own  power  as  head  nor  administered  the  sacraments,"  iic.  "  But, 

of  the  church.     iViso/ says  of  the  power  given  abating  this  point,  it  appears  very  probable, 

to  Elizabeth  by  the  above  act  ot  her  [wriiap  that  all  the  jurisdiction  and  authority,  claimed 

ment ;  "  Nor  is  it  the  whole  that  the  queen  by  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  church, — wti 

claimed,  who  sometimes  stretched  her  pre-  transferred  to  the  king,  by  the  act  of  suprea- 

roflative  beyond  it."    (Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  acy, — as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of 

vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  168,  ed.  Portsm.,  1816.)  the  land  then  in  being;  though  since,  it  has 

Hume  says  of  this  act,  (Hist,  of  England,  undergone  some  abatements."    He  then  pro- 

Tol.  iv.,  ch.  xxxviii.,  p.  151,  ed.   Philad.,  ceeds  to  the  following  specifications.     "I. 

1810),  **  Though  the  queen  was  there  de-  The  kings  and  queens  of  England  claimed 

nominatedj'ovCT-nex*,  not  A^a<2,  of  the  church,  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  be  the 

it  conveyed  the  eame  extensive  power,  which,  ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agreeable  or  re- 

under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercised  pugnant  to  me  word  of  God."     **  II.  With 

by  her  father  and  brother."    And  he  adds  n&iA  to  diseivlinef — the  kin^  is  the  supreme 

(ibid.,  p.  274),  **  Scarcely  any  sovereign  be-  aiul  ultimate  judge  in  the  spiritual  courts  by 

fore  Elizabeth,  and  none  ailer  her,  carried  his  del^ates,  as  he  is  in  the  courts  of  com- 

higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the  mon  law  by  his  judges."    "  III.  As  to  ritee 

•nthority  of  the  crown."    He  likewise  sa^  and  eeremomee,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1 

(p.  290),  "  Reliflion  was  a  point,  of  which  Eliz.,  cap.  i.)  says  ezpreesly,  that  the  pi4em*9 

EUzshtth  was,  if  possible,  still  more  jealous,  msjittyt  ky  smiu  rf  hsr  eccUsissikMl  com- 
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■titution  of  the  church,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  state.  The 
clei^,  distributed  into  two  houses  called  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of 
CanvocaUorij  are  assembled  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  a  sumnKxis  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  they  decree  by  common  consent  what- 
ever the  interests  of  the  church  are  thought  to  demand ;  and  the  king  and 
Parliament  give  to  their  decrees  the  sanctions  and  authority  of  laws.(67) 
Yet  this  subject  has  been  much  controverted ;  the  king  and  the  Parliament 
putting  one  construction  upon  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  church,  particularly  those  who  think  the  church  is  an  independent 
body,  giving  a  difierent  construction  of  it.  And  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  England  has  not  a  fixed  and  uniform  character,  but  it  de- 
pends  on  custom  and  usage  and  the  fluctuations  of  time,  rather  than  on 
established  laws. 

§  32.  The  question,  what  is  the  best  form  and  organization  of  a  Chris* 
tian  church,  produced  likewise  warm  contests,  whi<m  hitherto  no  means 
have  been  found  able  to  decide.  The  Grenevans,  guided  by  Calvin,  judged 
it  proper  that  the  private  afiairs  of  single  churches  should  be  directed  by 
a  body  of  elders  or  presbyters,  all  equals ;  that  matters  of  a  more  public 
and  important  character,  should  be  decided  in  conventions  of  delegated 
elders  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  church,  and 
matters  of  special  difficulty,  should  be  discussed,  as  anciently,  in  a  coimcil 
of  the  whole  church. (68)    Nor  did  the  Genevans  omit  any  exertions  to 

mUsionerMy  or  of  her  metropolitan^  may  or-  delegation  from  him.  The  king  was  duef 
iain  and  publish  Much  ceremonies  or  rites^  a«  in  tHe  determination  of  all  causes  in  the 
may  be  most  for  the  advancement  of  God?s  church ;  he  had  authority  to  make  laws, 
gloryy  and  the  edifying  of  the  church.  Ac-  ceremonies,  and  constitutions,  and  vrithout 
cordingly,  her  majesty  published  her  injunc-  him  no  such  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constitu- 
tions, without  sending  them  into  convocation  tions,  are,  or  ought  to  be  of  force.  And 
or  parliament,  and  erected  a  court  of  High  lastly^  all  appeals,  which  before  had  been 
C<mmissiony  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  con-  made  to  Rome,  are  for  ever  hereafter  to  be 
aiating  of  commissioners  of  her  own  nomina-  made  to  his  majesty's  chancery,  to  be  ended 
tion,  to  see  them  put  in  execution.  Nay,  so  and  determined,  as  the  manner  now  is,  by 
iealout  was  queen  Elizabeth  of  this  branch  of  delegates." — TV.  ] 

ner  prerogative,  that  she  would  not  suffer  her  (67)  Jo,  Comn,  de  ecclesia  Anglicans 
high  court  of  parliament  to  pass  any  bill  for  religione  et  disciplina,  cap.  viii.,  p.  63 :  in 
the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  ceremo-  Thomas  Smithes  VitsB  eruditiss.  virorum, 
Dies  of  the  church,  it  being  (as  she  said)  an  London,  1700, 4to.  David  Wilkins,  de  vet. 
invasion  of  her  prerogative.*'  **  IV.  The  et  mod.  Synodi  Anglic,  constitntione ;  in 
kings  of  England  claimed  the  sole  power  of  his  eoncil.  Maff.  Brit.,  torn.  i.,jp.  vii.,  dec. 
the  nomination  of  bishops ;  and  the  deans  (68)  [Dr.  Maclaine  thinks  Dr.  Mosheim 
mod  chapters  were  obliged  to  choose  those  has  here  made  a  great  mistake,  in  specifying 
whom  their  majesties  named,  under  penalty  three  judicatories  as  provided  by  tne  Gene- 
of  a  pramunire ;  and  after  they  were  chosen  van  plan ;  while  in  fact  the  Genevan  repub- 
and  consecrated,  they  might  not  act,  but  by  lie  bad  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the 
commission  from  the  crown."  "  V.  No  eon-  Venerable  Company  of  the  pastors  and  pro- 
vocation, or  synods  of  the  clergy,  can  assem-  feasors,  and  the  Consistory.  But  there  ia 
ble,  but  by  a  writ  or  precept  from  the  crown ;  no  need  of  severe  criticism.  The  Presby- 
and  when  aasembled,  they  can  do  no  business,  terian  system  is  simpW  this,  that  single 
without  the  king's  letters  patents,  appointing  churches  should  each  nave  a  judicatory, 
them  du  particular  subjuts  they  are  to  de-  composed  of  all  the  elders  belonging  to  it ; 
bate  upon ;  and  after  all,  their  canons  are  of  that  this  judicatory  be  responsible  to  one  or 
DO  force  without  the  royal  sanction."  "  Upon  more  hiffher  judicatories,  composed  of  dele- 
the  whole  it  is  evident,  by  the  express  words  gated  elders  ;  and  that  the  highest  judicato- 
of  several  statutes,  (31  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  xvii.,  ry  be,  that  of  a  national  synod,  constituted 
1  Eliz.,  c.  i.),  that  all  jurisdiction^  eecUsias'  in  the  same  manner.  Where  the  state  is 
Heal  as  toell  as  cMy  was  vested  in  the  king,  very  small,  as  that  of  Geneva,  there  would 
and  takeo  away  from  the  bisbopsy  except  ^  be  but  one  delegated  body,  io  which  each 
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persuade  all  their  confederates  to  embrace  this  s3rBtem.  But  the  l^"g]iA 
judged  the  old  system  of  church  government,  to  be  very  sacred,  and  there- 
fore  not  to  be  changed :  this  system  commits  the  inspection  and  care  of  cer- 
tain minor  provinces  exclusively  to  the  bishop  ;  under  the  bishops  are  the 
presb3rters  of  single  churches ;  under  the  presbyters  are  the  ministers  or 
deacons ;  and  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  body  are  discussed  in  as- 
semblies of  the  bishops  and  those  next  in  rank  to  them.  And  this  83r8teiii, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethreii» 
who  belong  to  the  Reformed  church.(69)  This  single  disagreement,  as  each 
party  traced  the  origin  of  its  own  system  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles^ 
was  sufficient  to  divide  up  the  whole  Reformed  church  into  sects  :  and,  in 
feet,  it  rent  the  English  church  into  two  factions,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  community.  But,  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  many,  the  pru- 
dence of  cert€Lin  excellent  individuals  prevented  the  evil  from  spreading 
abroad,  and  destroying  the  fellowship  of  foreigners  with  the  Engliriu 
These  men  disseminated  the  principle,  that  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  no  def^ 
inite  form  of  government  for  his  church ;  and  therefore  that  every  na* 
tion  may  frame  such  a  system  for  itself,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try require,  provided  it  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  truth  nor  tend  to  the  res- 
toration of  superstition. (70) 

t83.  Calvin  believed,  that  such  as  led  vicious  and  ungodly  lives,  ought 
)  deprived  of  communion  in  divine  ordinances ;  and  that  profligates 

indiyidual   church   would    be  represented,  terian  church  annually  exchanges  del^itet 

But  in  larger  states,  as  France,  Holland,  with  the  General  Associationi  of  the  New- 

and  Scotland,  there  would  be  a  gradation  of  England  States ;  and  also  holds  conespond- 

thrce  or  four  distinct  judicatories,  each  high-  ence  with  some  transatlantic  bodies. — TV.] 
er  composed  of  delegates  from  the  next        (69)  See  the  Epistola  de  Ordinatione  ct 

lower.     In  France,  there  were,  (1)  Consis-  successione  Episcopali  in  unitate  fratmm 

lories,  or  church  sessions,  (2)  the  Elderships  Bohemorum  conservata ;  in  Ckrut.  MmUJL 

or  Presbyteries,  (3)  the  prOTincial  councils,  PfaJT*  Institutt.  Juris  Eccles.,  p.  410. 
and  (4)  the  national  Synods  ;  all  formed  on        (70)  Here  may  be  consulted  with  adTtn- 

this  plan.     In  Scotland,  originally,  the  low-  tage,  the  discussions  on  the  subject  between 

est  judicstory  was  that  of  twree  or  four  con-  Fred.  Spanheim  and  John  van  der  Wiuyen^ 

tiguous  churches  united,  then  the  provincial  in  the  works   of  iS;NinA«tiii,  tom.  ii.,  Ub. 

Synods,  and  last   the    General  Assembly,  viii.,  ix.,  p.  1055,  &c.     The  same  opinkxi 

ot,  at  an  early  period,  each  church  came  to  is  said  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  Brit^ 

have  its  distinct  session ;  and  this  produced  ish  divines  who  lived  near  the  times  of  the 

a  gradation  of  four  judicatories  in  Scotland.  Reformation ;  and  to  have  been  first  repo- 

— -But  while  the  Reformed  sdmitted  of  no  diated  by  John    Whitgift.    Daniel  Nui^ 

higher  judicatory  than  a  national  council,  or  Histoiy  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  140. 

considered  the  church  of  each  country  as  an  [This  ststement  is  incorrect,  as  respecla 

independent  body,  they  allowed  of  a  con-  bishop  Whitgift.    Mr.  Ntal  says,  (voL  iiL, 

nexion  between  national  churches.     Thus  p.  156,  ed.  Portsmouth,  1817),    **  Moet  of 

the  national  synods  of  the  French  church,  our  first  reformers  were  so  far  in  these  eeiH 

in  this  century,  held  a  continued  correspond-  timents,^  (those  of  Uie  Eraatiana)^  "  as  to 

ence  by  letters  and  envoys,  with  the  ctrarch  maintain,  that  no  one  form  of  church  gov- 

of  Geneva ;  and  also  regularly  sent  repre-  emment  is  prescribed  in  scripture,  as  an  iiH 

sentatives  to  the  Reformed  church  of  the  variable  rule  for  future  ages ;  as  Cranmsr^ 

low  countries ;  and  received  delegates  from  Redmayn,  Cox,  dec.,  and  archbishop  WUf- 

them.    And  in  the  next  century,  the  Re-  gift^  in  his  controversy  with  Cartwrighif 

formed  Dutch  church  invited  the  Reformed  delivers  the  same  opinion :  **  /  deny  (sije 

churches  of   France,   Germany,  England,  he)  that  the  scripture  ha*  tet  down  os^  ana 

dec.,  to  assist  them,  by  their  representatives,  certain  form  of  church  government  to  he 

m  the  national   synod  of  Dort.    So  at  the  perpetual."     **  The  chief  patrons  of  thii 

present  day,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer-  scheme  in  the  (Wetsminster)  Assembly, 

ica,  the  General  Aseenibly  of  the  Pre^-  were  Dr.  Ughtfootj  Mr.  Co^num,  ifr.  Set- 
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and  the  slaves  of  lust  were  also  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
In  this  matter  he  differed  from  Zwingle,  who  ascribed  all  power  to  the 
magistrates  alone,  and  wotdd  not  allow  to  the  miiiisters  of  religion  the  right 
to  exclude  trcuisgressors  from  the  church,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  com- 
munion.(71)  And  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  that 
he  was  able,  though  with  great  perils  and  amid  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  patrons  of  licentiousness,  to  establish  there  a  rigorous  system  of  mor- 
al discipline,  supported  and  exercised  with  the  countenance  of  the  laws  \ 
whereby  abandoned  characters  were  first  excluded  from  the  church  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  or  the  Coruistoryt  and  then  were  either  banished  the 
city  or  restrained  by  other  punishments.  (72)  The  clergy  in  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  wished  to  copy  after  this  discipUne  of  Calvinj  and  to  obtain 
the  same  power  over  transgressors ;  but  their  desires  and  efforts  were  in 
vain.  For  the  people  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basle,  dec,  would  by 
no  means  allow  a  removal  of  the  boundaries  set  by  Zwingle  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church,  or  permit  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  and  preroga- 
tive8.(73) 

§  34.  That  all  branches  of  learning  both  sacred  and  profane,  were  every 
where  successfully  cultivated,  among  the  Reformed  in  this  century,  is  weU 
known ;  and  the  numerous  monuments  of  their  splendid  geniuses,  which 
are  still  preserved,  forbid  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Zwingle  was 
disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  church  :(74)  but  the  succeeding 
Swiss  doctors  soon  discovered,  that  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  especially 
in  the  disputes  on  religious  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Hence,  when  Calvin  erected  the  academy  of  Geneva  in  1558,  he  at 
once  provided  for  it  a  professor  of  philosophy.  But  this  professor  was  re- 
quired to  explain  in  his  lectures  none  but  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  then  reigned  in  all  the  schools.(75)     Nor  did  the  other  universities 

iaij  Mr.  Whitloek ;  and  in  the  house  of  com-  wrote  to  Janus  de  FaJais  or  De  Bourgognu, 

mons,  besides  SeUen  and  Whitlockj  Oliver  published  at  Amsterdam,  1744,  8vo,  p.  126, 

St.  John,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Thomat  Widrington;  127,  132,  153,  157.     The  party  at  GeneTB, 

JfAn  CretD,  Esq. ;  Sir  John  Hipsley,  and  which  defended  the  former  licentiousness  of 

others  of  the  greatest  names." — TV.]  morals,  not  only  with  their  toneues  but  1^ 

(71)  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Rud,  their  actions  and  with  force  of  arms,  and 
(rualihtr,  in  Jo.  Conrad  Fueslin^s  Gentu-  which  Calvin  called  the  sect  of  the  lAber' 
m  i.  Epistolar.  a  Reformator.  HeWet.  scrip-  tinet,  was  yeiy  powerful.  But  Calvin^t 
tar.,  p.  478,  where  he  says :  Excommuni-  resolution  was  also  inrincible,  and  his  rig- 
cationem  neque  Zwingliua — neque  Bullin-  orous  discipline  triumphed. 

gems  unquam  probarunt,  et — obstiterunt  iis  (73)  See,  for  example,  the  commotions 

qui  earn  aliquando  voluerunt  introdacere. —  at  Lausanne ;  in  the  Museum  Helveticum, 

jmsilis  quidem  CEcolampadius,  multum  dis-  tom.  ii.,  p.   119,  dtc.      The  disputes   on 

■uadente  Zwinglio,  instituera^— sed  adeo  non  this  subject  among  the  people  of  the  Palat- 

dnrabilis  fuit  ilia  constitutio,  ut  (EcoUmpa-  inate,  who  wishcS  to  adopt  the  Genevan 

dius  illam  abrogarit,  dtc.     C^ompare  p.  90.  discipline,  are  described  by  Henry  AUing,  in 

(72)  Nothing  caused  Calvin  more  troub-  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Palatina ;  and  by  Siruog, 
les,  cabals  and  perils,  at  Geneva,  than  his  in  his  Pfahischen  Kircbenhist.,  p.  812,  dec. 
determined  resolution  to  purge  Uie  church  (74)  ZwingU,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
of  transgressors,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  book  on  true  and  false  religion  to  Franeit 
•Dch  as  violated  the  rules  established  by  the  I.  king  of  France,  says  expressly,  on  p.  IS, 
church,  or  by  the  Consistory  which  rejfne-  Philosophi»  inteidictum  est  a  Christi  scbo- 
■ented  the  church.  See  his  Life,  written  by  lis:  at  isti  (the  Sorbonists)  fecerunt  earn 
Beza,   and  prefixed  to  his   Letters ;    the  ccelestis  verbi  m^ffistram. 

Notes  to  the  second  volume  of  Jac.  Spon^s  (75)  Theodore  Beza^s  Epist.  Theolog.,  ep. 
Histoire  de  Geneve ;  and  Calvin  himself,  xxxvi.,  p.  156.  Certum  nobis  ac  constitutum 
in  his  Letters,  especially  in  those  which  be    est,  et  in  ipsis  tzadendis  Logicis  et  in  cete- 
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of  the  Reformed,  suffer  a  difierent  philosophy  to  be  taught  in  them*  Tot 
at  Basic,  the  system  of  Feter  Eatmu^  (or  a  time,  was  by  some  preferred  to 
that  of  Aristotle.(76) 

§  35.  The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very  commencement,  had  maoj 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  several  of  whom  were  ingenious  and  ezc^ 
lent.  Zwingle^s  labours  in  explanation  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  to  be  despised.  He  was  followed  by  Henry  BulUmgerf 
John  (EcolampadiuSf  Wolfgang  MuscuhUf  and  mcmy  others,  not  his  equab 
indeed  in  genius  and  learning,  yet  all  of  them  meriting  some  praise*  •  Bat 
the  first  rank  among  the  interpreters  of  this  age,  is  deservedly  assigned  to 
John  Calvin^  who  endeavoured  to  expound  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sa. 
cred  volume ;  and  to  Theodore  Beza,  whose  New  Testament,  illustrated 
with  learned  remarks  of  various  kinds,  especially  critical  ones,  has  been 
often  published,  and  has  not  to  this  day  lost  all  the  renown  and  esti^ 
mation  in  which  it  was  formerly  held.  It  is  an  honour  to  most  of  these 
expositors,  that  disregarding  allegories  and  mystical  interpretations,  thej 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  language  used  by  the  in- 
spired men :  but  on  the  other  hand  some  of  them,  and  in  particular  Cahmf 
have  been  reproached,  because  they  venture  to  refer  to  Jewish  a^iuis, 
some  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  which  relate  to  Jestu  Chriat  and 
represent  him  as  present  to  their  view ;  and  thus  have  deprived  Christianity 
of  important  corroboration.(77) 

§  36.  The  state  of  dogmatic  theology  among  the  Swiss  and  the  oth«r 
Reformed,  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  among  the  Lutherans.  ZwmgU 
early  collected  and  digested  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  his 
little  book  on  true  and  false  Religion.  Afterwards,  John  Calvin  produced 
a  much  larger  and  more  perfect  work  of  this  sort,  entitled  Inttiiutes  oftk$ 
Christian  Religion ;  which  long  held  the  same  rank  and  authority  in  neariy 
all  countries  of  the  Reformed  church,  as  Melancthon^s  Commonplace 
Book  (LfOci  Communes)  did  among  the  Lutherans.  Calvin  was  succeed- 
ed by  many  writers  on  dogmatic  theology,  some  more  prolix  and  others 
more  concise ;  as  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr^  Fiscaior,  and  others.  The 
earlier  the  writer  in  this  department,  the  less  he  has  of  subtility  and  phil- 
osophical  discrimination ;  and  in  this  they  resemble  Calvin^  whose  tnslu 
tutes  are  written  in  a  perspicuous  and  elegant  style,  and  have  nothing  ab- 
struse and  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  the  arguments  or  nK>de  of  rea- 
soning. But  afler  a  while,  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic  philosophy  which 
was  every  where  inculcated,  invaded  also  the  fields  of  theology ;  and  it 
rendered  them  barren,  thorny,  and  frightful,  by  means  of  its  barbaroos 
terms,  its  captious  interrogatories,  its  tenuous  distinctions,  and  its  rubbish 
of  useless  matter.(78) 

lis  explicandis  disciplinis,  ab  Aristotelis  mb-  JRkhari  Simofif  in  hb  Histohe  crit  in 

tentia  ne  tantillum  qaidem  deflectere.  Vieux  Teat.,  p.  484,  placea  bim  above  Im- 

(76)  See  Catper  BrarWi  Vita  Jacob!  Ar-  ther^  aa  to  discrimination  and  soondneae  of 
minii ;  and  the  notea  we  formerly  annexed  judgment ;  though  he  aacribea  to  Luther 
to  it,  p.  8, 12, 13.  more  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.    He  adda : 

(77)  ^e  JEgid.  Hurmius,  CalTinna  Ju-  An  reate,  Calvin  aiant  Teaprit  fort  elev^ 
daizana,  Wittemberg,  1596,  8to  ;  to  which  on  trouve  dana  toua  aes  Commentaiiea  anr 
David  Parous  oppoaed  hia  Galvinas  Orthe-  TEcriture  nn  je  ne-acai-quoi  ^ui  plait 
dozua,  Neostadii,  1595,  8to.  [Even  the  d'abord,  et  comma  il  a'^toit  principalement 
Catholica  have  done  CaMn  the  juatice,  to  appliqn^&connottie  Pbomme,  il  a  rcnmli  aea 
lank  him  among  the  good  commentatoii.  I^fisa  d'lme  Mosale  qui  toncbt. — SekL] 
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^  B7.  Their  loatructions  for  regulatiiig  the  life  and  conduct,  are  annex- 
ed  for  the  meet  part,  by  the  Reformed  theologians  of  this  age>  to  their 
doctrines  of  fiaith  I  which  was  according  to  the  example  of  CoMi,  whom  they 
nearly  all  follow  as  their  gtdde.  For  he,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  lus  jiio 
sit^ilef,  treats  of  the  civil  power  or  the  govemmenlofihe  state;  and  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  Itfe  ami  candmU  tfa  Christian :  but  he  is  less  full,  thai| 
the  importance  and  copiousness  of  the  subject  demand.  Those  in  other  re* 
spects  excellent  men,  were  prevented  from  labouring  to  elucidate  and  sya- 
tematize  this  branch  of  sacred  knowledge,  by  the  same  causes  that  diverted 
our  theologians  from  it;  and  especially  by  the  tumult  of  perpetual  con« 
troversy.  It  is  conceded  by  eminent  divines  among  the  Reformed,  that 
WUUam  PerkmSf  an  £nglishman,(79)  first  undertook  to  explain  in  a  moro 
accurate  manner  the  science  of  practical  theology ;  which  QoMn  and  hif 
contemporaries  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state*  With  him  was  as« 
sociated,  among  the  Hollanders  William  Ts/SM|f  ,(80)  who  wrote  however 

(78)  Tet  what  is  caDed  the  achoUutic  thereby  incnrred  the  yident  hatred  of  Iks 
mode  of  treating  tbaologj,  appeara  to  have  other  doctora.  He  aaja,  (in  Phil.  Ltm- 
perraded  the  luformad  choEdi,  somewhat  hordCt  life  of  Episcopius,  p.  133),  Vido* 
later  tlian  it  did  oor  chareh.  At  least,  it  ham  vahtatem  multanim  et  mazimamm  ro- 
was  quite  recent  in  Holland,  at  the  time  of  rum  in  ipsa  Scriptara  sacia,  elaboratis  kn- 
the  council  of  Dort,  [A.  IX  1619.]  In  this  roana  industria  phraaibua,  ingenioais  vo- 
eonncil,  John  Maceavius  a  professor  at  csbalamm  fictionibas,  locorum  commuoinia 
fVsneker  who  was  initiated  in  all  the  mya*  aitificioais  texturis,  exquisitis  teiminoruv 
teries  of  the  philoeophic  schools,  was  ac-  ac  formularom  inventionibqa  adeo  invoin* 
cosed  by  Sibr.  Lubbert,  of  coimpting  ths  tam^rple2am«  et  intricatam  redditam  eaaoi 
truths  of  leTclation.  The  caae  onns  'ny-  at  (£dipo  s»pe  opiia  asset  ad  Sphiggem  fl- 
▼estigated,  the  judges  decided,  that  Jfoceo-  km  Theolomcam  enodandam.  Ita  eat,  ol 
VMS  had  not  indeed  penrerted  Cfariatian  doe-  hinc  niima  fiucnrma.  And,  a  little  alter,  p, 
trines,  but  that  he  employed  a  mode  of  IM,  ne  adds  :  Redocendm  itaqut  temiipo- 
teachhig  of  less  simplicity  than  waa  proper  {  mm  ApoatoUcorum  et  cuiria  cfmorom  sim- 
ibr  he  followed  rather  the  example  of  the  plicitatem  aemper  seqnendam  pota?!,  ef 
Scholastic  doctors,  than  that  of  the  Holy  sequestrandas,  quas  Academic  et  Scbohl 
Spirit.  We  will  give  the  decision  of  the  tanqnam  proprias  sibi  rindicant,  LogicaS| 
council,  in  the  lan^age  of  WalUr  Balem^  philosophicaaque  speculationes  et  dictiones, 
fuaU,  in  his  epistle  to  Sir  DudUy  darUtan,  (70)  [WiUimm  Ferkirtf^fna  horn  in  1(08, 
(which  is  the  350th  of  the  Epistols  Eccle-  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
aiastice,  published  by  PluL  Limborekf  p,  fellow  of  his  college  and  also  a  parish  niieet, 
674.)  Maceovinm — nuUius  hnreseoe  lema  He  died  in  1608,  aged  44.  In  ear^  life, 
teneri — peccasse  eum,  qood  quibusdam  am*  be  waa  pndane,  promgal,  and  given  to  in- 
biguis  et  obscuris  Schdssticis  dsasibaa  terapennce ;  hot  when  refermedThe  became 
usus  sit :  fuoi  Scholagtiemm  docenii  modrnm  eminent  far  piety  mad  ao  eiempbv^  life, 
eofuiitr  in  Belgieis  ActdemOt  mtrodmurt.  He  was  a  Pimtan,  and  as  eoch  vepestedl^ 
— ^Monendum  eese  eum,  ut  cum  Spizitii  pemeented ;  was  strictly  Cahriniftic,  a  Tsry 
Sancto  loqnatur,  non  cum  Bellarmine  ei  popolar  and  iaithfnl  preacher,  and  a  yohraa- 
Soareaio.  MMcaoiuM  did  not  obey  theae  iMiaa  writer.  His  works,  which  were  print- 
admonitions  ;  as  is  manifest  fiom  nis  wrip  ed  at  Genera,  1603,  in  3  yols.  fp].^  haYs 
tings,  which  sre  fall  of  scbeksCic  wit  and  been  much  read  and  admired  on  the  Conti# 
knouy  discussions.  He  therefore,  seeme  pent.  See  Brool^t  Htos  of  the  Puitani, 
to  haye  first  taught  the  Dutch  to  nliiloso>  foL  iL,  p.  129,  dtc.  Hie  chief  woilw  en 
phixe  on  roTealed  religion.  Yet  he  had  practical  thaolflfy,  are  A$^aUm^  of  tkt  W- 
associates,  as   William  Ames,  and  others,  me*  Com9cimte$f   On  the  right  ww  of  " 


And  ft  must  be  true,  that  thia  phUoeophie  ing  imd  i^*>Vt   On  the  nature  of  repaH* 

er  schobstie  form  of  tfaeologr  was  exleii*  ence,  dkc^-^iV.] 

eively  prevalent  amonff  the  Reformed,  an*  (SO)  ITeting  died  in  1089,  at  Haariem* 

terior  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  if  that  be  tme,  when  he  waa  a  pnacher.    His  practicd 

Kdiich  Simon  Episcophu  states  in  his  last  writioga  bear  the  marks  of  that  age,  fn4 

•ration  to  his  disciples  at  Leyden  ;  namely,  cenerillT  hsTe  allegorical    titles ;    e.  ff., 

that  he  had  studiously  sToided  it,  and  hitt  Th$  foU  ttoir  of  gtnuim  fiehf.    At  tfie 

Vol.  III.--B  b 
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in  the  Dutch  language.  In  emulation  of  them,  WiUiam  Amuf,  an  ESag- 
lishman,(81)  but  a  theologian  of  Franeker  in  Holland,  undertook  ta  co«« 
pose  a  complete  system  of  Practical  Theology, (%2)  Afterwards,  othen 
prosecuted  the  subject. 

§  38.  There  did  not  arise  in  this  century,  so  many  sects  and  religious 
contests  among  the  Reformed,  as  there  were  among  us :  which,  while  they 
may  esteem  it  much  to  their  credit,  may  be  easily  traced  to  adequate 
causes,  by  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformed  church. (88) 
Yet  John  Calvin  mentions  and  confutes  one  very  pernicious  faction,  which 
was  far  worse  than  any  of  ours ;  namely,  the  sect  of  the  Libertines  or  the 
Spirituals ;  which  originated  firom  Anthony  Pockes,  Gerhard  Euf^  QmtUint 
and  others  its  leaders  and  founders,  in  Flanders ;  and  thence  passed  into 
France,  where  it  obtained  countenance,  from  Margaret^  the  queen  of  Na» 
varre  and  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  likewise  in  other  sections 
of  the  Reformed  church.(84)  These  Spirituals^  if  we  careAilly  consider 
all  that  Calvin  and  others  have  written  against  them,  not  always  with  suf- 

daj,  they  are  useful  only  in  the  histoiy  of  among  other  things,  that  in  the  naivsindtias 

practical  theology. — Schl.']  of  the  Reformed,  the  chief  attention  wss 

(81)  [In  the  original,  Dr.  ilm^  is  called  then  bestowed  on  dogmatic  and  polemie 

a  Scotchman,     So  palpable  an  error,  is  cor-  theology ;  and  that  practical  theology  lay 

rected  without  scruple,   in  the  translation,  neglected :  Theologi  preclare  se  iostncftoa 

Ho  was  bom   in  the  county   of  Norfolk,  putant  ad  omnes  ^teii  soi  nartea,  si  doy- 

England,  in  the  year  1676 ;  educated  at  mata   tantum    intelligant. — •r^eone    tamea 

Cambridffe,  under  Mr.  Perkifu;  became  omnia  dognuta  scrutantur,  sad  ilia  sola, 

fellow  of  his  college ;  was  a  zealous  Puri*  que  precipue  solent  agitari  et  in  contro- 

tan,  and  persecuted  in  1610.     He  fled  into  versiam  Tocari. 

Holland;  preached  a  while  in  the  English  (83)    [Dr.  Maelaine  aaya  keie:   **Dr, 

church  at  the  Hague  ;  was  msde  professor  Mosheim  ought  to  ha?e  gi^en  us  t  hint  of 

of  divinity  at  Franeker ;  resigned  the  office  his  manner  of  accounting  for  thia,  to  avoid 

at  the  end  of  12  years,  on  account  of  his  the  suspicion  of  having  been  somewhat  at  a 

health ;  and  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  loss  for  a  favourable  solution."     Scklerd 

died  in  1633,  aged  57.     His  widow  and  therefore  subjoins  the    following:    '('fte 

children    removed    to    New-England;    to  Reformed  church  was  at   first  small,  and 

which  he  had  intended  to  remove.    He  more  closely  knit  toffether,  than  the  I^ther- 

was   learned,   acute,   soundly    Calvinistic,  an ;  and  of  course  were  could  net  arise  in 

and  a   strict   Independent.     His    writing  it  such  vride- spreading  contenttons.    The 

are  numerous,  chiefly  polemic  and  doctn-  leading  persons  also  were  able  so  to  tem- 

nal,  snd  written  in   a  clear,  concise,  and  per  their  disagreements,  that  they  could  nol 

nervous  Jjatin  style.     See  MidMeton^t  Bi-  break  out  into  a  great  iiune.    ZwingU  and 

ographia  Evangelica,  vol.  iii.,  p.  45,  dec.,  Calvin  were  men  of  great  influeace,  whe 

and  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol  ii.,  could  arrest  all  contentions  with  as  mudi 

p.  405,  dtc. — Tr.]  power,  as  Luther  could.     But  MelanethoM, 

(82)  See  the  Dedication  and  Preface  to  who  succeeded  Luther,  had  not  such  ia- 

William  Amee'  formerly  very  famous  vrork,  fluence ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  then  wss 

ie  CotiMcierUia  et  epu  jure.    In  page  8  ojf  no  one  to  be  found  in  our  church,  competent 

the  Preface,  among  other  things,  he  sajs :  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which,  during  hia  Uh* 

Quod  hsc  pars  prophetic  (i.  e.,  practical  time,  hsd  been  smoking  in  the  ashes.**    A 

theology),   hactenus  minus  fuerit  ezcnlta,  better  solution  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 

hoc  inde  fiiit,  quod  primipilares  nostri  per-  spirt/  and  the  religious  prinapUs  of  the  two 

petuo  in  acie   adversus    hostes  pugnare,  communities.    For  in  the  l&glish  chund^ 

fidem  propugnare  et  sream   ecclesias  pur-  which  most  resembled  the  Lutl^ran  in  these 

gare,  necessitate  quodam  cogebantur,  ita  ut  respects,  there  was  as  Tiolent  and  as  per- 

agros  et  vineas  plantare  et  jigare  non  po-  nicious  contention,  as  among  the  Lutheranm.^ 

tuerint  ex  veto,  sicut  hello  fervente  usn  — TV.] 

venire  solet.    His  Exhortation^  addressed  (84)  See    Cahnn*t    Instructio   adrersut 

to  the  theological  students  at  Franeker,  and  fiinaticam  et  furiosam  sectam  labertinonun, 

subjoin^  to  the  above  work,  is  worthy  of  qui  se  Spirituales  vocant ;  in  his  IVKtatai 

perusal.    From  this  address  we  may  learn  Theologici,  p.  599,  dec. 
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icient  perspicuity,  (for  I  do  not  know,  that  any  of  their  own  writings  are 
extant,)  maintained ;  that  Grod  himself  works  all  things  in  all  men,  or  is 
the  cause  and  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that  therefore,  the  commoa 
notions  of  a  difference  hetween  good  actions  and  had,  are  false  and  vain; 
that  men  cannot,  properly  speaking,  conmiit  sin ;  that  religion  consists 
in  the  union  of  the  rational  soul  or  Uie  spirit,  with  God ;  that  if  a  person 
attains  to  this,  hy  contemplation  and  directing  his  mind  upward,  he  may 
freely  ohey  the  instincts  of  his  nature ;  for,  whatever  he  may  do,  he  will 
be  innocent,  and  after  death  will  be  united  to  God.  These  doctrines  are 
80  similar  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  Beghards  or  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirity  that  I  have  very  little  doubt,  these  Spirituals  were  their  descendants : 
and  the  fact,  that  this  sect  originated  in  Flandere,  which  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  was  full  of  this  sort  of  people,  corroborates  the  sup- 
position. 

§  39.  Totally  different  in  character  from  these  Spiritual  IdbertineSf 
though  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  them,  were  those  Libertines  of 
Geneva,  with  whom  John  Calvin  had  to  contend  fiercely  all  his  life.  The 
latter  were  no  other  than  citizens  of  Greneva,  who  could  not  endure  CahsbCs 
rigorous  discipline ;  and  who,  in  opposition  to  his  regulations,  defended 
with  craft  and  violence,  with  factions,  insults  and  abuse,  the  dissolute  mor^ 
als  of  their  progenitors,  their  brothels  and  carousals,  their  sports  and  froU 
ics ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  other  indications  of  an  irreligious  spirit,  Col- 
vin  most  severely  condemned  and  chastised.  (85)  There  were  moreover  in 
this  turbulent  faction,  persons  not  only  dissdute  in  their  lives^  but  also" 
scoffers  and  despisers  of  all  religion.  Such  a  character  was  Jamee  Gruel ; 
who  not  only  assailed  Calvin  with  all  his  power,  and  called  him  Hshop  of 
Ascolii^^)  and  the  new  pope^  but  also  discarded  and  opposed  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  whatever  else  was  most  sacred  in  the  view  of 
Christians ;  and  for  this,  he  was  punished  capitally,  in  the  year  1550.(87) 

§  40.  Calvin  had  also  at  Greneva  controversies  with  some,  who  could  not 
digest  his  doctrines  and  especially  his  gloomy  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees* 
Being  a  man  of  excessive  ardour,  and  too  jealous  of  his  own  reputation, 
ke  would  not  suffer  them  to  reside  at  Greneva :  nay,  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy yielding  to  his  passions,  he  frequently  accused  them  of  crimes  and 
enormities,  from  which  they  have  been  acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. (88)  Among  these  was  Sebastian  CtistaHo,  master  of  the  public 
school  at  Greneva  ;  a  man  not  indeed  free  from  all  fiiults,  yet  honest,  and 
distinguished  for  erudition  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius.  As  he  would 
not  praise  all  that  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  did  and  taught,  and  especially 
as  he  rejected  Calvin^ s  and  Bexa^s  doctrine  of  pure  and  absolute  predesti- 

'  (85)  See  Jae.  SjforCt  Hbtoire  de  Ge-  present  day,  eince  the  Geneme  themeehret 

nsft,  torn,  ii.,  p.  44,  in  the  notes  of  the  editor,  end  other  docton  of  tlie  Reformed  cbincli, 

(S6)  [Tbe  import  of  this  title  of  reproach,  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  great  talents 

or  the  ground  of  iu  pertraence  in  the  view  of  Calvin  were  attended  by  no  small  deibets 

of  Chueit  is  not  explained  by  the  historians  of  character ;  which  however,  thev  tUnk 

who  mention  it ;  nor  was  Sehlegd  able  sat-  should  be  orerlooked,  on  account  of  his  ex- 

iifiictoriW  to  account  for  it.    1^  his  kn^  traordinary  merits.    See  the  notea  to  Spon't 

note. — TV.]  Histotre  de  Geneve,  tome  tL,  p.  110,  dus., 

(87)  See  Sptm,  loc.  cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  47,  and  elsewhere ;  also  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Let- 
te  note.  tVBs  de  CalTiD  &  Jaqoes  de  Bonrgogne,  pu 

(88)  We  may  venture  to  say  thb  at  the  ziz.,  Ac. 
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nation,  he  was  required  in  1544,  to  resign  his  office  and  go  into  exile.  But 
the  authorities  of  Basle  received  the  exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  piiH 
fessorship  in  their  univer8ity.(80) 

§  41.  Similar  was  the  fiite  of  Jerome  BoUec^  a  French  Oarmelite  monk^ 
but  greatly  inferior  to  CasUdio  in  learning  and  genius«  He  came  to  Ge* 
neva,  allured  by  the  reformation  to  which  he  was  inclined,  and  there  es» 
tablbhed  himself  as  a  physician.  But  in  the  year  1651,  he  most  impnu 
dently  declaimed  with  vehemence  in  a  public  assembly,  against  the  doctrine 
of  God's  absolute  decrees.  For  this  ne  was  cast  into  prison,  and  at  last 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city*  He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
to  the  Romish  religion  which  he  had  before  renounced ;  and  now  he  as. 
sailed  the  reputation  and  the  life  and  conduct  of  Cahmf  and  likewise  of  his 
colleague  Bexoj  in  the  most  slanderous  publication8.(90)  From  Behec^e 
calamity,  originated  the  enmity  between  Calvin  and  James  of  Bwrgumdy; 
an  illustrious  descendant  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  a  great  patron 
and  intimate  friend  of  Cahmy  who  had  been  led  by  his  attachment  to  him 
to  fix  his  residence  at  Geneva.  James  employed  Bolsee  as  his  persona] 
physician ;  and  therefore  supported  him  all  he  could,  when  borne  down  by 
the  influence  of  Cahnny  to  prevent  his  being  entirely  prostrated.  This  so 
(exasperated  Cahmif  that,  to  avoid  his  resentments,  James  thought  piopex  to 
retire  firom  Geneva  into  the  country.(Ol) 

§  42.  Bemardm  Ochmf  an  Italian  of  Sienna,  and  formerly  vicar  general 
of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  a  man  of  a  fecund  and  discriminating  mindy 
who  preached  to  an  Italian  congregation  at  Zurich,  was,  in  the  year  1563» 
condemned  and  ordered  into  exile,  by  the  decision  of  the  whole  Reformed 
church  of  Switzerland.  For,  in  his  books  which  were  numerous,  among 
other  (pinions  differing  firom  the  common  views,  he  taught  in  particular,  that 
the  law  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  single  wifb,  was  not  in  all  cases  with* 
out  some  exceptions.  His  works  show,  that  he  K>eculated  on  many  sub- 
jects more  bololy  than  that  age  would  permit,  and  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Swiss  theologians.  Yet  there  are  those  who  maintain,  that  his 
errors  at  the  time  when  being  old,  and  indigent,  he  was  compelled  to  forsake 
Switzerland,  were  not  so  great  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished  with  banish, 
ment.  He  retired  into  Poland,  and  there  united  wiu  the  Antitiinitarians 
and  Anabaptists ;  and  died  in  the  year  1564.(92) 

(89)  See  Joe.  UytenhogarH't  Eccletias-  and  rejected  Cahrin't  opinioB  nwp^etimg 

Ikal  Ksuny,  written  in  Dutch,  pt.  ii.,  p.  Christ's  descent  mto  heU.    These  were  hie 

70-73 ;  where  he  endeeYOiin  to  e¥ince  tot  chief  errors. — TV.] 

innocsare  of  OutaUo ;  flkyfe**  Dietionnsire,  (00)  See   BayU't  Dictionneire,   eitidt 

tome  u,  p.  7911,  dec.  [sztkle    Ca$taiUm ;  BoUu,  tome  i.,  p.  &93.    Jac.  SjKm*t  Hie- 

which  is  elaborate,  end  ^ipesrs  to  be  can-  toire  de  Grenere,  the  note,  tome  ii.,  pw  0& 

did. — TV.]    PmU  CtiomtnuMy  Italia  Orien-  Bibliotheque  raisonn^  tome  zixii.,  p.  441^ 

talis,  p.  99,  and  others.     [See.  Jo,  Conrad  and  tome  xzxri.,  p.  409. 

PiMm's  LebeuMeeohichte  Seb.  <3asteUio,  (91)  See  the  Lettree  de  Cahrin  a  Jaome 

IVaddbrt  and    Lipsie,  1774,  8to.— &A/.  de  Bonigogne,  Pielace,  p.  Tiii.,  dbc.    fitb- 

CattoKo  waa  bom  in  Danphiny  or  Savoy,  Uotbeque  raisonn^,  tome  iwii.,  p.  4i4,a&d 

1616,  and  spent  his  days  at  Strasboig,  Oe-  tome  zzziv.,  p.  406, 

nerm,  and  Basle;  where  he  died  in  1563.  (99)  Zaeh,  Bnermi,  Asnales  GepaeiM- 

He  was  an  lAagaut  Latin  and  Cireck  scholar;  mm ;  and  firoro  theee  Annals,  the  author  el 

■ad  wrote  much,  partietilarlytraoalatiene  into  the  book  eatitled  :  La  goene  Seraphiqnsb 

Latin  and  French.    His  Latin  tianslatioii  on  Histoire  des  perib  qn*  a  conrn  la  baiba 

of  the  Bible,  is  his  moot  important  work,  des  Capociaa,  Uvr.  ii.t  P*  1^7,  IHrr.  m.,  p. 

He  denied  nnconditional  election;  eonsid-  19S,  MO,   dec.     Obsenrationes  Halensee 

ercd  the  Canticles  as  an  nninspired  book;  laamh  tool,  if.,  oheerv.  o.,  p.  406,  torn. 
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^  43.  While  the  Reformed  punished  with  so  great  severity  the  audacity 
of  those  who  conceived  some  change  was  requisite  in  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines, they  believed  that  the  greatest  mildness  and  gentleness  were  to  be 
manifested,  in  those  most  violent  contests  between  the  English  Puritans 
and  EpUcopaUaoM.  For  while  they  were  particularly  attached  to  the  P«- 
ritatu,  who  contended  for  the  dootriaet  aivl  discipline  of  the  Swiss  ;  they 
■till  regarded  the  EpUcopaUans  with  brotherly  aJflfection,  and  urged  their 
confederates  the  Puritans,  to  do  the  same ;  notwithstanding  the  Episco- 
palians injured  most  sensibly  the  greater  part  of  the  Reformed  community, 
and  by  proclaiming  the  divine  origin  of  their  own  discipline,  scarcely  al- 
lowed  to  the  Reformed  the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  true  church. 
This  moderation  resulted  from  prudence,  and  from  the  fear  of  ofiending  a 
high-spirited  and  prosperous  nation,  and  its  most  powerful  queen  whose 
influence  governed  even  Holland  also ;  and  finally,  from  the  danger  of  a 
destructive  schism  among  the  Reformed.  For  indeed,  it  is  one  thing  to 
coerce  and  to  cajst  out  feeble  and  unarmed  individuals,  who  are  disposed 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  city  by  advancing  opinions,  not  perhaps  absolute, 
ly  absurd  nor  of  dangerous  tendency,  yet  really  novel ;  and  quite  another 
thing,  to  provoke  and  drive  to  a  secession,  a  noble  and  most  flourishing 
church,  which  may  be  defective  in  some  respects.  Moreover  the  ground 
of  the  dissension  [in  England]  hitherto,  did  not  seem  to  be  religion  itself; 
but  the  external  forms  of  religion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet 
soon  afterwards,  some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  itself  were  brought 
under  discussion.(9d) 

§  44.  No  one  can  deny  or  be  ignorant  of  the  fiict,  that  the  Reformed 

church  in  this  age  abounded  in  very  eminent  men,  who  were  distinguished 

for  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  both  human  and  divine.     Besides  UU 

ric  Ziffingle,  John  Calvin^  and  Theodore  BezOf  men  of  inexhaustible  genius ; 

the  following  have  acquired  by  their  writings,  immortal  praise ;  namely, 

John  (EcoUmpadius,  Henry  BuUinger^  Wiltiam  FareUj  Peter  Vireij  PeUr 

Martyr^  Theodore  BihUander^  Wo^gang  Muscuhis,  Conrad  PeUican^  Lew^ 

is  Lavatar,  Rudolph  Hospmian^  jiacharias  UrsmuSf  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch. 

bishop   of  Canterbury,  Stephen  SzegedmuSf  and  many  others;   whose 

names  and  merits  may  be  learned  from  the  common  writers  of  literary  his- 

tory,  especially  from  Melchior  Adam^  Anthm^  Woody  (rerard  Brandty  Dan* 

iel  Netdf  an  Englishman,  the  very  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the 

History  of  the  Puritans,  and  from  other  writer8.(94) 

v.,  obterr.  i.,  p.  9,  Slc.    BoMb  Diction-  for  overthrowing;  the  received  opimom  eott* 

tnire,  tome  iii.,  p.  SI 06.     Ckrut.  Sand^t  eeming  preduHnatknt  perteveranee,  flM- 

Bibliotheca  Anti-TriniUr.,  p.  4,  dec.     Nu  thU,   ejfuhml  gtMe,  and   the  extent  of 

MroR,  M^moiree  pour  eerrir  4  THittoire  dee  Ckntt't  reim^tien,    Theee  are  the  doe- 

Hommee  illuttres,  tome  xix.,  p.  IM,  A€.  trinee  to  which  Dr.  Moekeim  aHudea  in  thia 

[See  the  sketch  of  hia  life,  abcrre,  p.  77,  near  paaaage.   The  clergy  of  the  epiacopal  chmdi 

the  end  of  note  (10>. — TV.]  Mgan  to  lean  towarda  the  notiona  coneem- 

(98)  [The  aarcaama  of  Dr.  Mo§keim  in  ing  tbeae  intiicate  pointa,  wfaidi  AnmimuM 

thia  aection,  tguMt  the  Reformed,  do  him  propagated  aome  time  after  thia ;  while,  on 

no  honour.     The  note  of  Dr.  MmImiu,  the  o&er  hand,  the  Pnhtana  adhnrad  rigor- 

howerer,  is  worth  inaerting.    It  ta  thia:  ooily  to  the  ajatem  of  CMlvm.    Several 

**  An  the  Proteatant  dirinea  of  the  Rtfirmed  epiacopal  doctora  remained  attached  to  the 

church,  whether  Pnritana  or  otheia,  aeemad  aame  ayttem,  and  all  tbeae  abectora  of  Cal- 

indeed,  hitherto,  of  one  mind  aboot  the  doe-  nniam,  whetlier  Epiacopal  or  Preabyteriaa, 

tritUM  effmtk.    But,  towards  the  latter  end  were  called  dee&inal  Fwrittnu.'* — TV.] 

4»f  queen  EUssbetfCe  reign,  there  aroae  a  par-  (94)  [AU  the  larger  biographical  diction- 

ty,  which  west  tint  Sor  aoftenisg,  and  Omi  aiiev  im^  bo  eosMuted ;  aid  alao  the  £a- 
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CHAPTER  in. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SSCT  OF  ANABAPTISTS  OR  MBNNONITE8. 

4  1*  Origin  of  the  Anabaptists,  obscure. — ^  3,  3.  Their  probable  Griffin. — ^  4.  Their  fint 
MoTements.—- ^  5.  Hieir  Progress. — ^  6.  Punishments  decreed  Uiem. — ^  7.  Those  of 
Munster.— ^  8.  Menno  Simonis.— ^  9.  His  Doctrine. — ^  10.  Origin  of  Sects  aaoitf  the 
Anabaptists. — ^  11.  The  more  gross,  and  the  more  refined. — ^  12.  Source  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Religion. — ^  13.  It  was  Ute  reduced  to  a  System. — 4  1^-  What  it  is.— ^  15.  The 
Arst  Principle  of  their  common  Doctrines. — ^  16.  Their  Doctrines  themselvee.— ^  17. 
Their  practical  Doctrines. — 4  I^*  Singular  Doctrines  of  certain  Sects. — ^  19.  Their 
Learning  and  Erudition.—^  20.  Many  Sects  amons  them. — 4  ^l*  Permanent  Seat  ol 
the  Mennonites  first  in  Holland. — 4  22.  The  Engliui  Anabaptists.—-^  23.  Genera]  and 
particular,  what  their  Views. — ^  2i.  DaTid  (George. — ^  25.  Henry  NicolaL  The  Fan- 
diets. 

§  !•  Thb  origin  of  the  sect,  who  from  their  repetition  of  the  baptism  r^ 
ceived  in  other  communities,  are  called  Anahaptists,{i)  but  who  are  alfo 

ercloiMBdias,  particularly  that  of  Dr,  Rett,  who  were  initiated  into  the  Christian  chnreh 
To  these  may  be  added,  MiddUton*t  Bio-  by  baptism  in  their  infancy,  as  not  beloi^iiv 
raphia  Evangelica,  and  Brook* b  Liyes  of  the  to  the  church  at  all ;  and  therefore  when  sueS 
Puritans  ;  besides  the  numerous  biographies  persons  would  join  the  AnabapHtUt  they 
of  individual  men.  The  means  of  booming  baptized  them  a  second  time.  And  in  this 
ac<}uainted  with  the  liyes,  characters,  and  sentiment  all  the  sects  of  AnahajaiMtt  con- 
wntingsofdistinguished  modem  theologians,  tinue  unite  to  the  present  time,  howerer 
are  so  abundant,  and  the  extent  of  the  sub-  much  uey  may  differ  in  other  opinions  and 
ject  so  great,  that  full  lists  of  all  the  authors  customs.  Among  the  ancient  Anabajtiuit, 
of  each  century,  wiU  not  be  given  in  the  notes  those  in  particular  who  are  called  Flemntga 
to  the  centuries  in  this  volume,  as  in  those  or  FlanariafUf  most  fully  merit  this  appella- 
prior  to  the  reformation. — TV.]  tion.  For  they  rebaptize,  not  only  those  who 
(1)  The  modem  MemumiUs  are  offended  received  baptism  in  other  denominations  in 
with  this  term,  and  profess  to  be  entirely  (ree  their  childhood  or  infancy,  but  likewise  such 
^m  the  practice  of  repeating  baptism,  on  as  received  it  in  adult  years.  Nay,  each 
which  this  name  is  founded.  Tfcley  admit,  particubur  sect  of  AnabaptistB,  rebaptizes 
that  the  old  Anabaj^t*  had  the  custom  of  re-  those  who  come  to  them  from  the  other  sects 
tMptizin^  such  as  joined  them  from  other  de-  of  their  denomination :  for  each  sect  consid- 
nominations  of  Christians ;  but  they  say,  the  ers  its  own  baptism  to  be  the  only  troe  and 
custom  at  this  day  is  laid  aside  by  much  the  valid  baptism.  The  more  moderale  Anabap- 
greater  nart  of  their  community.  See  Her"  tists,  or  the  Waterlandtans  as  they  are  called, 
mtm  SkhyfCa  Historia  Mennomtarum  plenior  are  a  little  wiser ;  because  they  do  not  re- 
Dedoctio,  cap.  ii.,  p.  88.  But,  unless  I  am  baptize  such  as  were  baptized  at  adult  yean, 
itltogethtt  deceived,  these  good  men  heie  in  other  denominations ;  nor  those  who  were 
lose  sight  of  that  simplicity  and  ingenuous-  baptized  in  other  sects  of  Anabaptists.  And 
ness,  which  they  at  times  so  highly  recom-  yet  they  are  justly  denominated  AnabaptitU, 
mend ;  and  artniUy  conceal  the  true  ground  because  they  rebaptize  those  who  received 
of  this  appellation.  They  pretend,  that  their  baptism  in  their  infancy.  Still  however  the 
piedecessoQi  wen  called  AnahaplutM,  for  patrons  of  the  sect  most  carefully  keep  this 
this  reason,  that  they  thought  those,  who  had  custom  out  of  sight ;  because  they  are  afraid, 
been  baptized  in  other  communities  after  lest  the  almost  extinguished  odium  should 
they  became  adults  and  attained  to  the  full  revive,  and  the  modem  Metnumiies  be  re- 
use of  reason,  were  to  be  baptized  again,  garded  as  descended  from  the  flsgitious  il»- 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  given  to  '  abapiuUt  if  they  should  frankly  state  the 
Am,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  more  es-  facts  as  they  are.  Hear  a  very  recent  wxi- 
'  rpbacaoaotheycoBaideiiBd  thspem^nt  tfir*  SehjfMf  (loc.  cit.,  p.  38)|  whwe  he  ^i» 
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denominated  Mennomtes,  from  the  celebrated  man  to  whom  they  owe  a 
lai^e  share  of  their  present  prosperity,  is  involved  in  much  ob8curity.(2) 
For  they  suddenly  started  up,  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  under  the  in- 

deaTOon  to  show,  that  his  brethren  are  un-  tism,  they  are^  literally  and  truly,  Anahapti§U, 
justly  stigmattxed  with  the  odious  name  of    For  they  hold  infant  baptism  to  be  no  Talid 
AruuMLptuU :  Anabaptismus  ille,  (says  he),  Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
plane  obsolevit,  et  a  multis  retro  annis  nemi-  aistent,  when  they  receive  to  their  church 
nem  cujuscunque  sects  Christiane  fidei  jux-  one  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  they 
ia  mandatum  Chruti  baptizatum,  dum  ad  must  give  him  baptism  ;  for  he  is,  on  their 
nostraa  ecclesias  transire  cupit,  rebaptizaTe-  principles,  an  unbaptized  person.     But  ac- 
nint,  i.  e.,  ThU  AnahajfiiMm  has  became  cording  to  the  believers  in  infant  baptism, 
wholly  nbnUu ;  tmd  for  many  yeara  mu/,  such  a  person  had  previously  received  a  real, 
no  fcraon  of  cny  aect  whaUver,  that  houLt  the  Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  baptize 
CkriMtian  fauk^  if  baptized  acooedino  to  him  now,  is  to  rebaptize  him.     Such  being 
TRB  COMMANO  OF  Cheist,  wfuu  he  toiskes  the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  not  Dr.  Mo- 
to  join  our  ehurehest  ia  rebaptized.    On  aheim^a  eagerness  to  fasten  on  the  Menno- 
reading  this,  who  would  not  readily  suppose  mitea  the  o&>us  name  of  Anabaptists,  as  good 
that  the  repetition  of  baptism  no  longer  ez-  proof->to  say  the  least — of  disingenuous- 
ists  among  the  Mennonites  of  our  times  1  ness,  as  is  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  it  1 
But  the  fajlacy  is  in  some  measure  betrayed.  He  if  successful,  gains  nothing  ;  except  to 
by  the  words  which  we  have  printed  in  capital  render  them  odious.     They  are  striving  to 
letters :  accordiigg  to  the  command  of  Chriat.  have  a  fair  trial  of  their  case,  solely  upon  its 
For   the  Anabaptiata  contend,  that   it   is  merits  ;  without  oeing  exposed  to  the  prejup 
without  any  command  of  Christ,  that  infants  dice  of  words  and  names. — TV.] 
are  admitted  to  baptism.    And  the  whole        (2)  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  Andbap- 
desiffn  is  more  clearly  indicated,  by  the  words  tiata,  and  who  confute  them,  are  enumerated 
which  follow :  sed  ilium  etiam  aoultoeuh  at  large,  by  Caap.  Sagitlanua,  Introductio 
baptismum,  ut  sufficientem  a^poscunt.   And  ad  Hiatoriam  Eccles.,  tom.  L,  p.  826,  dec., 
yet,  as  if  he  had  fully  established  his  point,  and  by  Chr.  MaUh.  Pfaff^  Introduct.  in  Hia- 
Schyn  thus  concludes  his  argument ;  Quare  tor.  litterariam  Theol.,  part  ii.,  p.  349,  dfcc. 
verissimum  est,  illud  odiosum  nomen  Ana-  To  their  lists  must  be  aoded,  the  very  recent 
baptistarum  illis  non  convenire.     But  it  does  writer  and  doctor  among  the  Mennonites, 
certainly  belong  to  them ;  because  the  very  Herman  Schyn ;  who  first  published  his 
best  of  the  Mennonitea,  equally  with  those  Historia  Mennonitarium,   Amsterd.,   1723, 
horn  whom  they  are  descend^,  think  that  8vo,  and  afterwards  his  Histohae  Mennoni- 
&e  baptism  of  infants  has  no  validity ;  and  tarum  plenior  Deductio,  Amsterd.,   1729, 
fberefore  they  cause  those  who  have  already  8vo.     Both  the  works  will  aid  in  acquiring 
been  baptized  among  other  Christians,  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  sect ;  but 
again  baptized  with  their  baptisp. — ^There  neither  of  them  deserves  the  title  of  a  Hi»- 
are  many  things  which  induce  me  to  believe,  tory  of  the  Mennonites.     For  the  writer 
that  reliance  csnnot  always  be  placed  on  the  deems  it  more  his  business,  to  defend  and 
Confeaaiona  and  the  expositions  of  the  mod-  justify  his  sect,  than  to  give  a  regular  nanra- 
em  Mennonitea.     Being  instructed  by  the  tive  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions, 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  their  fathers,  they  Yet  he  does  not  perform  the  functions  of  a 
conceal  entirely  those  principles  of  their  sect,  vindicator,  so  learnedly  and  judiciously,  that 
from  which  their  character  and  state  would  the  Mennonites  could  not  have  a  better  pa- 
■loet  clearly  appear ;  and  the  others,  which  tron.     Of  the  historians  snd  Confessions  of 
they  cannot  conceal,  they  most  studiously  the  Mennonites,  Jo.  Chriat.  Kocher  treats 
disguise,  that  they  may  not  appear  too  bad.  expressly,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym- 
— (This  long  and  invidious  note  of  Dr.  Mo-  bolics,  p.  461,  dtc.     [The  principal  English 
aktim^  the   translator  would   gladly  have  histories  of  baptism  and  ot  the  Baptists  or 
emitted,  if  he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  Mennonites,  are  Wm.  WdlVa  Hist,  of  Infant 
suppress  any  thing  contained  in  the  book.  Baptism,  S  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1705 ;  hia  De 
For  to  what  purpose  are  such  discussions!  fence  of  the  History;  and  Galena  Reflee- 
The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  MefmO"  tions  on  Wall's  history  :  Thomaa  Croaby*a 
mtea  or  Baptists,  are  properly  denominated  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  4  vols.  8vo,   1739. 
Anabaptiata.    And  the  fact  is,  that  accords  Robert  Robinaona  Hist,  of  Baptism,  Lond.,. 
iog  to  their  own  principles,  they  are  not,  in  1790, 4to,  abridged  by  D.  Benedietf  Boston, 
the  literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  jli^  1817,  8vo,  and  David  Benedict  a  General 
abaptiaU  or  Rebaptizera.    But  according  to  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  Boston,  1813,  2  vola.. 
tbt  principlea  oi  all  beiievers  in  in&nt  bap*  8vo.— -7r.] 
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fluence  of  leaders  of  diMimilar  characten  and  views ;  and  at  a  time  whin 
the  first  contests  with  the  Catholics  so  distracted  the  attention  of  all^  tte 
they  scarcely  noticed  any  other  passing  occurrences.  The  modem  Mm^ 
fumUee  affirm,  that  their  predecessors  were  the  descendants  of  those  Wd- 
demsetf  who  were  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  papists ;  and  that  they 
Were  a  most  pure  offi^rinff,  and  most  averse  from  any  inclinations  towards 
sedition,  as  well  as  from  all  fanatical  views. (8)  On  the  contrary,  their  ad. 
versaries  contend,  that  they  are  descended  flrom  those  turbulent  and  forioas 
AmibaptUUf  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  involved  Germany,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  especially  Westphalia,  in  so  many  calamities  and  civil  wara; 
but  that  being  terrified  by  the  dreadful  &te  of  their  associates,  through  the 
influence  oC&enno  Stmontf  especially,  they  have  gradually  assumed  a  more 
aober  character.  After  duly  examining  the  whole  subject,  with  impartial- 
ity, I  conceive  that  neither  statement  is  altogether  true. 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  Mennonites  are  not  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  when  they  boast  of  a  descent  from  those  Waldensians,  Petrobm- 
sians,  and  others,  who  are  usually  styled  the  Witnesses  for  the  truik  before 
Luther.  Prior  to  the  age  of  Liiker^  there  lay  concealed  in  almost  every 
country  of  Burope,  but  especially  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  very  many  persons,  in  whose  minds  was  deeply  rooted  that  prio- 
ciple  which  the  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites  maintain, 
ad,  some  more  covertly  and  others  more  openly ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom 
which  Christ  set  up  on  the  earth,  or  the  visible  church,  is  an  assemUy  of 
holy  persons ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  free  not  only  from  ungod- 
ly persons  and  sinners,  but  from  all  institutions  of  human  device  against 
ungodliness.  This  principle  lay  at  the  foundation  and  was  the  source  of 
all  that  was  new  and  singular  in  the  religion  of  the  Memumites :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions,  as  is  well  attested,  were  approved 
some  centuries  before  Luther^s  time,  by  those  who  had  such  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  of  Christ.(4)    Some  of  this  class  of  people,  perceiving 

(8)  ChUnui  Abrdhamt&n'a  Verdedi^ff    tended  to  nv.    For,  that  in  OMMt  of  ths 
^er  ChristeneD,  die  doopegesitide  geMoa    points   in  which    they   eppeued   singular 


worden,  p.  39.    Herman  8€hfn*s  pknior  smong  PrUetttmU,  thej  bore  a  nearer  le- 

Deductio  Hiator.  MennoniC.,  eap.  i.,  p.  S,  semblance  to  the  proper  Waldenses,  the 

Afi.  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hosaites,  than  the  other 

(4)  As  nspeets  the  Waldensians,  see  Protestants  or  than  the  Lotherans  uid  ths 

PkUip  a  Limooreh^a  Historia  Inqnisitionis,  Reibrmed  did,  is  Ywy  fiur  from  being  trae. 

Kb.  i.,  eap.  viii.,  p.  87.     [**  See  also  LydU  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known  historie 

Waldensia,  and  AlU3^»  Ancient  chunshee  of  fact,  that  in  the  16th  centniy  the  genuine 

PiednMmt,ch.  nii.-zx?i„p.911-4ttO,  N.**—  descendants  of  the  old  Waldenaians,  Widi- 

ifflol.]    That  the  WieUufites  and  Hussites  liffites,  and  Hussites,  who  were  numerous  m 

were  not  far  from  the  same  sentiments,  eaa  France,  England,  Bohemia,  MoraTia,  dw^ 

be  shown  by  adequate  testimoinr.    [That  readily  united  with  the  Lutheran  and  the 

tflM  Mennamie9j  as  being  one  of  tiMMe  Plot*  Refonned  communities,  and  at  length  b^ 

estanC  sects  which  renounced  the  Romish  eame  absorbed  in  them  ;  and  that  very  few, 

V^igion  m  the  16th  century,  resembled  raj  if  any  of  them,  ever  manifested  a  preference 

much  the  Waldenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and  for  the  MetmomUs,  or  for  any  of  the  Anti- 

tbe  Hussites,  those  earlier  revolters  from  psdobaptist  sects  of  that  m.    The  Hie* 

the  Romish  worship,  is  undoubtedly  true,  tory  of  the  Reformation  in  aS  the  countnes 

And  it  msv  theremre  be  justly  said,  that  where  the  ancient  sects  were  found,  fully  ee- 

^  the  greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions,**  tablishes  this  fact;  which  is  so  adverse  ts 

•^meaninff  thoae  in  which  they  differed  from  the  supposition  of  a  legitimate  deecent  of  the 

theJRosiifachureh, — **  were  ararofed,  some  Mimwmtt*  from  tM  purs   WaldeoaiaBS. 

centuries  before  lMiker*a  time**    And  Una,  The  first  MinntmUu  were  not  pcfBons  who 

I  thank,  most  be  all  that  Dr,  Mosktim  i&«  had  befois  bocne  the  name  of  WsldMsiawb 
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thtt  such  a  church  as  they  had  forrAed  an  idea  of,  would  never  be  estab* 
lished  by  human  means,  indulged  the  hope  that  God  himself  would  in  his 
own  time  erect  for  himself  a  new  church,  free  from  every  blemish  and  im* 

Surity ;  and  that  he  would  raise  up  certain  persons,  and  fill  them  with 
eaverdy  light  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  Others,  more 
discreet,  looked  for  neither  miracles  nor  inspiration ;  but  judged  that  the 
ohurch  might  be  purified  from  all  the  contaminations  of  evil  men,  and  be 
brought  into  the  state  that  Christ  had  intended,  by  human  efibrts  and  care, 
provided  the  practice  and  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  Christians  were  re* 
stored  to  thdr  pristine  dignity  and  influence. 

§  3.  The  spirits  and  courage  of  this  people,  who  had  long  been  severely 
persecuted  and  scattered  over  many  countries,  revived,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  LuUUff  aided  by  many  good  men,  was  successfully  engaged  in 
reforming  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the  church.  According  to  Uieir  difl 
ferent  principles  and  views,  some  supposed  that  the  time  was  now  come, 
when  Uod  himself  would  take  possession  of  men's  hearts  and  would  set 
up  his  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  others  concluded,  that  the  long-ex* 
pected  and  wished  for  restitution  of  the  church,  to  be  effected  indeed  un* 
der  the  providence  of  Crod  but  yet  by  human  agency,  was  now  at  hand. 
With  these,  as  is  common  in  such  great  revolutions,  were  joined  many  ev* 
ery  where,  of  similar  aims  but  of  unlike  capacities ;  who  in  a  short  time, 
fay  their  discourses,  their  dreams,  and  their  prophecies,  roused  up  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  drew  over  to  the  party  a  vast  multitude  of  the  igno* 
rant  and  ill-informed  people.  The  leaders  of  this  great  multitude,  errone- 
ously conceiving  that  the  new  kingdom  which  they  foretold  was  to  be  free 
from  all  evils  and  imperfections,  because  they  considered  the  reformation 
of  the  church  which  Luther  had  commenced  as  not  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  case,  projected  themselves  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
it,  or  rather,  projected  another  and  altogether  a  divine  church. 

§  4.  Whether  the  origin  of  this  discordant  sect  which  caused  such  mischief 
in  both  the  civil  and  religious  community,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Switzer- 

er  who  were  known  defcendaiiUi  of  Wtideii*  to  me,  to  disprove  the  troth  of  tbefar  aeeer- 

tmm ;  nor  did  they  originftte  either  in  or  near  tion.    There  were  indeed  ▼uioaf  mjrttied 

the  countries  where  the  Waldeneiana  in  thet  sects,  tinctured  more  or  ktss  with  Manichs»* 

age  resided.    And  if  we  endesTOur  to  trace  an  riews,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  cen- 

the  hisloTf  of  that  grand  peculiarity  of  all  turies,  who  rejected  all  water-baptism,  on 

MenmtnUe*,  their  confining  baptism  to  adult  much  the  same  grounds  as  the  Quakers  still 

belierers  and  rejecting  infant  baptisms  alto-  do  :  (vol.  ii.,  p.  365,  dfcc.,  above),  and  some 

flether,  we  shall  find,  Uiat  at  the  time  Menmo  of  these  assailed  iniant  baptism  especially, 

first  embraced  it,  it  existed  among  the  nu-  as  bcin^  peculiarly  unsuitable  and  absurd, 

meious  German  Anabaptists,  but  not  among  There  is  also  pretty  good  eridence,  that 

Che  Waldenses  of  Fraiuse  or  Bohemia,  who  early  in  the  12th  century,  Fettr  BruU  and 

were  then  universally  believers  in  infant  hie  successor  Henry,  with  their  Ibllowen 

baptism  and  were  ia  fraternal  communion  the  Pttrobruuuuu  and  Btnrieiana,  did  at 

wah  the  Lutheran  and  Refmned  churches,  first  reject  infant  baptism,  without  diseaidr 

Tbc»e  Waldensian  Pndobaptists  nuMreover,  ing  iH  baptism.    (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  367,  and 

declared   that   they  held   the  same  belief  the  notes  there.)    But  soon   after,  jPtter 

ynhkh  their  fathers  had  maintained  ibr  sev-  Waldo  arose,  and  gave  birth  to  the  proper 

aral  centuries ;  and  they  appealed  to  their  Waldensians ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 

frid  books,  to  make  good  U^ir  assertions.  Petrobnissians  and  Henricians.    Theyprolv- 

fiee  Jo.  Ptml  PerrirCt  History  of  the  Wal-  ably  gave  up  their  opposition  to  infant-bap- 

denses,  pt  i.,  b.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  15,  of  the  tism.    See  WaWt  Hist,  of  Infant  Bi^tism, 

Kng.  translation ;  and  pt.  iii.,  b.  iii.,  iv.,  p.  pi.  ii.,  ch.  vil — Tr.} 
99.    Nor  does  ecclesiastical  histoiy  appear 

Vol.  III.— C  c 
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land,  or  in  Holland  and  Grermany,  oi  in  some  other  country,  it  is  not  il 
portant  to  know,  and  is  impossible  fully  to  determine.  (5)  In  my  opinioBy 
this  only  can  be  affirmed,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  is,  not  kNtt 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  by  Luther,  there  arose  men  of 
this  sort,  in  several  different  countries.  This  may  be  inferred  from  ths 
fact,  that  the  first  leaders  of  any  note  among  the  Anahaptisis  were,  neaily 
all,  founders  of  distinct  sects.  For  though  all  these  reformers  of  this 
church,  or  rather  these  projectors  of  new  churches,  are  called  Anaht^ptisttf 
because  they  all  denied  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
solemnly  baptized  ov^r  again  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infimcy; 
yet  from  the  very  beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  they  were  split 
into  various  parties  which  disagreed  and  disputed  about  points  of  no  small 
importance.  The  worst  part  of  this  motley  tribe,  namely,  that  which  sup- 
posed the  founders  of  their  ideal  and  perfect  church  would  be  endued  with 
divine  powers  and  would  work  miracles,  began  to  raise  great  disturbances 
in  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  year  1521,  under  ths 
guidance  of  Thomas  Munzer^  Mark  Stubnevj  Nicholas  Storck,  and  other 
chie&.  They  first  pursued  their  object  by  means  of  harangues,  argumm- 
tations,  and  the  detail  of  divine  visions,  to  which  the  leaders  of  their  partj 
made  pretensions.  But  finding  these  means  less  efficient  than  they  could 
wish,  and  that  their  influence  was  resisted  by  the  arguments  of  Luther 
and  others,  they  rushed  to  arms.  Munxer  and  his  associates,  having  cok 
lected  a  vast  army  from  among  the  credulous  populace,  particularly  in  ths 
rural  parts  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  proclaimed  war  ia 
the  year  1525,  against  all  law  and  civil  governments,  and  declared  that 
Christ  alone  would  reign  from  that  time  forward.  But  these  forces  wers 
routed  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes ; 
MunxeTy  the  firebrand  of  sedition,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  aiders  and 
abettors  were  dispersed.(6) 

§  5.  By  this  bloody  defeat,  the  others  who  were  actuated  by  the  sams 
turbulent  and  fanatical  spirit,  were  rendered  indeed  more  timid,  but  not 
more  wise.  It  appears  that  from  this  time  onward,  there  roamed  about 
Grermany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  many  persons  infected  with  the  same 
criminal  principles  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of  Munxer;  that  in  many 
places  they  disturbed  both  the  church  and  the  state,  by  their  seditious  dis- 
courses ;  that  they  gathered  here  and  there  larger  or  smaller  congrega* 
tions ;  and  in  the  name  of  God,  announced  sudden  destruction  as  about  to 
overtake  the  magistrates  and  the  civil  governments  ;  and  while  they  pre- 
tended to  be  ambassadors  of  God,  often  audaciously  insulted  the  divine 
majesty,  by  their  shameful  conduct  and  crimes.  Infamous  with  posterity 
beyond  others  of  this  senseless  tribe,  were  the  names  of  Leufis  Hetzer^ 
BaUhaxar  Hubmeyer^  Felix  Mantz^  Conrad  Grebel^  Melchior  Hoffmann^ 
Crtorge  Jacohsj  and  others ;  who  would,  if  their  abilities  had  been  ade- 
quate, have  involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Grermany,  in  tumults 

(6)  Whether  the  Anabaptist*  appeared  discussion,  nor  has  he  accompliahed  any 

first  in  Germany,  or  in  Switzerland,  is  made  thing. 

the  subject  of  mquiry,  by  Jo.  Conrad  FUt-  (6)  See  lAiov,  a  Scekendcrpt  Historis 

/tft,  Beytrage  zur  Schweizerischen  Refer-  Lutheranismi,  lib.  i.,  p.  198,  804,  dlLc.,  lih. 

mationgescmchte,  torn,  i.,  p.  190,  torn,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  18.  Jo.  Sleidan^  Commentuii,  tib.  v., 

p.  64,  65,  p.  265,  327,  328,  torn,  iii.,  p.  p.  47.   Joaeh.  Conisnirntf,  Vita  Melanctbi^ 

323.    But  oe  is  not  self-consistent  in  the  nisi  p.  44,  dec. 
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and  wars.  (7)  Among  these  people  there  were  some  strangely  delirious^ 
and  who  £uicied  they  had  incredible  visions :  but  those  of  them  who  were 
not  destitute  of  all  rationality,  taught  for  substance  the  following  doctrines. 

L  That  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  free  from  all  sin.     IL  That  a 

community  of  goods,  and  universal  equality,  should  be  introduced.  UL 
That  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tributes,  were  to  be  abolished.     IV.  That  the 

(7)  See  the  details  collected,  among  oth-  roneous  doctrines,  and  was  obliged  to  quit 

MB  by  Jo.  Baptist  Ottius,  in  his  Annates  the  place.      Afterwards   he    preached   at 

Anabaptistici,  p.  21,  &c.,  by  Jo,  Hornbeek,  Waldshut.     But  as  he  allowed  himself  to 

Somma  Controversiamm,  lib.   v.,  p.  338.  be  led  astray  by  TTionuu  Munzer^  he  was 

AnUk,  MattheuSf  Analecta  yet  »yi,  torn,  driven  from  that  place  also ;  and  fleeing  to 

if^  p.  629,  677,  679,  the  recent  ed.,  Bern-  Zurich,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;   oat 

ktara  Raupack*s  Austria  Evangclica,  torn,  after  a  three  days'  discussion  with  Zmngle, 

ii.,  p.   41.    Jo.  Geo.  Schelkorn,  Acta  ad  he  recanted.      Yet  continuing  afterwuds 

Historiam   Eccles.  pertinentia,  torn,  i.,  p.  enthusiastic,   he    was    expelled   the   city, 

100.     Godfrey  Arnold^  Kirchen-und  Ket-  and  retired  to  Morayia,  wnere  he  fell  into 

Mriustorie,  book  xvi.,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  727,  &c.  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government,  and 

J9,  Conrad  Filtlin^  in  the  various  docu-  was  burned  alive  at  Vienna,  in  1628.     His 

flMDts  relating  to  Uie  Anab^tists,  which  writings  are  enumerated  by  Fiislin,  Bey- 

he  has  inserted    in  his    Beytrage  zu  der  traffe,  vol.  v.,  p.  399,  dtc.— ^Fklix  Manz, 

fldiweitzerischen  Reformations-Geschichte :  of  Zurich,  was  there  apprehended,  with 

Iwod  more  recently,  Professor  WilU,  Btj-  others,  on  account  of  his  Anab^istic  doo- 

l^fB  zur  Geschichte  des  Anabaptismus  m  trines,  and  was   drowned.      See    FiUUnj 

Bentschland  nebst  wichtigen  Urkunden  und  Bejrtrage,  vol.  v.,  p.  269,  ditc. — Gekbkl 

Beylagen,    Nuremb.,   1773,  8vo. — Lewis  was  also  of  Zurich,  of  a  good  family,  and 

Raitzie,  whom  some  take  to  be  a  Bava-  of  great  talents  ;  but  of  so  great  obstinacy, 

ifan,  and  others  a  Swiss,  was  a  man  of  that  nothinff  could  induce  him  to  change  his 

abilities ;  and  well  versed  especially  in  the  opinions.     Yet  he  fortunately  escaped  from 

knguaffes.    Joachim  Vadianus  (see  Fiis-  prison,  and  afterwards  died  a  natural  death. 

Im,  vol.  v.,  p.  397)  calls  him :  Commodis-  — Mblchioe  Hoffmann  was  a  furrier  of 

ami  ingenii  nominem,  clarum  virum,  Unguis  Suabia,  who  laboured  to  disseminate  the  doc- 

etiam  et  admirabili  ingenii  dexteritate  pre-  trines  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands, 

ditom.    He  lived  in  ue  time  of  the  Refor-  and  in  lower  Saxony  and  Livonia  ;  and  died 

nation  at  Zurich,  and  aided  the  Reformera  in  prison  at  Strasburg,  in  1633.     To  eno- 

by  his  discourses  and  his  writings ;  among  mente  his  writings  here,  would  be  tedious, 

other  things,  he  translated  (Ecolampadiu?  — Jacobi  is  called  in  the  documents,  (see 

book  de  Sacramento  Eucharistis,  into  Ger-  FUm*B  Beytrage,  vol.  v.,  p.  266).  Georg 

man,  in  the  year  1626.    But  be  afterwards  vom  Hause  Jacobs,   genant  Blaurock  von 

separated  from  the  Reformers,  and  followed  Chur.     He  was  twice  apprehended  at  Zo- 

his  own  views  in  theology,  wl^  were  often  rich,  was  beaten  with  roas,  and,  afler  twice 

singular ;  as  appears  from  his  writinffs  pub-  swearing  to  keep  the  peace,  was  banished 

lished  between  the  years  1623  and  1629.  the  country. — ^To  the  preceding,  may  be 

Among    other  works,    he   translated    the  added  John  Dbnk,  who  once  taught  in  the 

Sophets,  with  the  assistance  of  Hans  Denk.  school  of  St.  SelMild,  at  Nuremberg ;  but 

e  also  wrote  in  the  year  1623,  a  book  after  his  connexion  with  the  Anabaptists, 

against  the  divinity  of  dhrist ;  which  An^  he  resided  chiefly  at  Basle  and  at  Worms. 

brose  Blarer^  by  direction  of  ZwingUj  con-  Ho  taught  also  the  restoration  of  all  things ; 

futed.      He  was    amonff   the  extravagant  and  aided  Hetzery  as  already  stated,  in  his 

Anabaptists;  and  was  beheaded  at  (Jon-  translation    of  the  prophets;   which  was 

stance  in  1629,  because  he  cohabited  with  published   at    Worms,    1627,  folio.      His 

many  women,  and  perverted  the  scriptures  smaller  pieces  were  printed  a  second  time, 

to    justify    his    unchastity.  —  Balthaxae  Amsteroam,  1680, 12mo.     Several  extracts 

Hubmbybb,  who  sometimes  called  himself  are  given   by  Arnold;  Kirchen-und  Ket- 

Friedherger^  from  his  native  place  in  Bava-  zerhistorie,  rart  iv.,  section  ii..  No.  31,  p. 

ria,  is,  in  the  above-cited  epistle  of  Joach,  630,  dtc.     See  also  Dr.  BiittinghaiuetCs 

Vadianusy    pronounced,    eloquentissimns,  Beytriige  zur  Pfalzischen  Geschichte,  part 

and  bumanissimus  vir.     Before  the  Refor-  iii.,  p.  299,  whence  we  learn  that  Denk  re- 

mation,  he  was  for  a  time  preacher  in  the  canted  before  he  died  ;  and  that  his  recan 

Drincipal  church  at  Regensberg ;  where  he  tation  was  published,  probably  by  (EcolaM 

became  suspected,  on  account  of  some  er-  padhu. — ScU."} 
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baptism  of  infants  was  an  inTention  of  the  deril.  Y.  That  all  Christini 
had  a  right  to  act  as  teachers.  VI.  That  of  coursey  the  Christian  chnch 
had  no  need  of  ministers  or  teachers.  VIL  Neither  was  there  any  nesd 
of  magistrates,  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  VIII.  That  God  still  msds 
known  his  will,  to  certain  persons,  by  dreams  and  ▼isions.(8)     I 

of 


other  opinions.  It  would  however  betray  ignorance  or  want 
to  deny  that  there  were  others  every  where,  who  held  in  general  to  the 
same  opinions  yet  lived  more  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  in  whom  no  great 
&ult  can  be  found,  except  their  erroneous  opinions  and  their  seal  to  dis. 
seminate  them  among  the  people.  Nor  do  1  fear  to  add,  that  among  the 
followers  not  only  of  these  more  sober  Anabaptists  but  even  ot  those  al» 
together  mis^ded,  there  were  many  persons  of  honest  intentions  and  of 
real  piety,  whom  an  unsuspecting  simplicity  and  a  laudable  desire  to  re- 
form the  church,  had  led  to  join  ue  party.  * 

§  6.  While  this  tumultuous  sect  was  spreading  itself  through  nearly  aU 
Europe,  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  resisted  them  widi 
Teiy  severe  edicts,  and  at  last  with  capital  punishments. (9)  But  here  also 
the  maidm  was  fully  verified,  which  long  experience  has  proved  true,  t^ 
the  human  mind,  when  either  agitated  by  fanatical  fury  or  strongly  bound 
by  the  cords  of  religion,  is  not  easily  cured  by  terrors  and  dangers.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  people  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  wovid 
rather  perish  miserably  by  drowning,  hanging,  burnings  or  decsmltatioOf 
than  renounce  the  opinions  they  had  embraced.  And  therefore  toe  Men* 
nonites  at  this  day  show  us  ponderous  volumes,  filled  with  the  acoomits  of 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  those  of  their  party,  who  expiated  by  their  death 
the  crimes  they  were  supposed  to  have  committed  against  either  the  ckorch 
or  the  state. (10)  I  could  wish  there  had  been  some  distinction  made; 
and  that  all  who  believed  that  adults  only  are  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ungodly  are  to  be  expelled  the  church,  had  not  been  indiscriminately  pot 
to  deaUi.  For  they  did  not  all  suffer  on  account  of  their  crfsMs,  bat  many 
of  them  merely  for  the  erroneous  opmums,  which  they  maintained  honestly 
and  without  fraud  or  crime.  Yet  most  of  them  talked  out  among  the  peo- 
ple, their  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  Christ  about  to  be  set  up,  and  of  the 
impending  abolition  of  all  magistracies,  laws,  and  punishments :  and  henoe 
the  very  name  of  Anabaptist  presented  at  once  before  the  mind,  the  idea 
of  a  seditious  person,  that  is,  one  who  was  a  public  pest.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  many  Anabaptitta  were  put  to  death,  not  as  being  bad  citiseas 
or  injurious  members  of  civil  society,  but  as  being  incurdble  heretic9  who 
were  condemned  by  the  old  canon  laws :  for  the  error  concerning  adcdt 
baptism  or  Catahaptism  and  Anabaptumt  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a 

(8)  Thew  ire  chiefly  collected  from  Ae  tions-Urkimden,  pt.  i.,  p.  176.  At  tiM  ia- 
documents  published  bf  FiU/m.  [Whether  podenee  of  many  of  this  sect  became  mois 
they  also  denied  the  divinity  of  Ctnist,  and  oold,  Charlei  V.  pablished  eevere  deosw 
justified  polygamjr*  Fiulin  examines,  in  the  against  them,  in  16S7  and  10t9.  Ottii 
third  volume  of  bis  Beytriige,  p.  119;  and  .finales  Anabaptist,  p.  45.  The  Swiss 
evinces  by  documents,  that  they  did  not.—  at  first  proceeded  very  gently  acEinst  their 
Sehi."]  Anabaptists ;  but  when  many  of  then  b»- 

(9)  If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  first  in  came  more  bold  in  consequence  of  thia  lan- 
Sazony  and  in  the  year  15S5,  that  laws  ity,  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  the  year  1616^ 
were  enacted  against  this  sort  of  people,  suspended  over  than  capital  panMhrnent. 
And  these  laws  were  frequently  renewed,  (10)  See  Joaeh,  Ckrut.  Jekrmg^a  IW* 
in  the  years  1S27,  1598,  and  1584.  See  ace  to  his  Hiatone  der  Menaonifn,  p.  9, 
Jo,  Erh.  Kfp*9  Nachleae  fon  Refbnna-  te. 
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horrible  ofl^nce.  But  it  is  also  truo,  that  very  many  were  put  to  death  for 
holding  opinions  dangerous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and 
numbers  likewise  suffered  for  their  temerity,  their  imprudences,  and  tbdr 
criminal  deeds. 

^  7.  A  shocking  example  of  this,  is  yisihle  in  the  case  of  those  Anabui- 
tists  from  Holluod,  who  came  to  Munster  a  city  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
year  1538,  and  there  committed  deeds  which  would  be  scarcely  credible^ 
were  they  not  so  well  attested  as  to  compel  belief.  These  in&tuated  men, 
whose  brains  were  turned  by  that  dream  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  earth,  which  bewildered  the  great  body  of  Anabap- 
tists, having  for  leaders  certain  illiterate  and  plebeian  men,  e.  g«,  John  MaU 
tkaij  JohH  Bockold  a  taylor  of  Leyden,  one  (xerhardf  and  some  others, 
persuaded  not  only  the  common  people  but  likewise  some  of  the  religious 
teachers,  that  their  blessed  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  established 
at  Munster,  and  would  thence  be  extended  to  other  places.  Under  this 
pretext,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  took  command  of  the  city,  and  ven* 
tured  upon  all  the  criminal  and  ridiculous  measures  which  their  perverse 
higenuity  could  devi8e.(ll)  John  Bockold  was  created  king  and  lawgiver 
to  this  celestial  republic  But  the  issue  of  the  scene  was  tragical  and  dii. 
tressing.  For  after  a  long  siege,  the  city  being  captured  in  15d6  by  its 
Ushop,  Franeu  couni  Waliec^  who  was  also  its  temporal  lord,  this  New 
JeruMdem  of  the  Anabaptists  was  destroyed,  and  its  king  punished  with 
die  utmost  severity.(12^  From  these  and  other  events  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  oocuned  aoout  this  time  in  various  place8,(18)  it  was  but  too 

(11)   ["BoekkoUi^  or  BoekeUom^  sUm  They  fonned  the  design  of  TedQcing  ths 

Jbibt  of  Leyden,  who  beaded  them  at  Man-  eitj  of  Leyden  to  ashes,  bat  'were  happfly 

ster,  ran  staik  naked  in  the  streets,  married  prerented   and  severely  panisbed.     Johm 

eleven  wives,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  his  of  Leyden,  the  anabaptist  king  of  Mmi- 

X^tMMi  of  polygamv,  and  entitled  him-  ster,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  God 

£tR#  of  Stan;  ail  which  was  but  a  bad  made  him  a  present  of  the  cities  of  Am* 

vwry  sraul  part  of  the  pernicious  follies  of  sterdam,   DevenUr,  and  Weul;  in  conse- 

this  mock-monarch." — Mad.}  oaence  thereof,  he  sent  bishops  to  theao 

(13)  Anton.  Corvini  Narratio  de  misera-  tnree  places,  to  preach  kit  goepel  of  sedi- 

Mi  Monaster.  Anabapt.  excidio ;  first  pab-  tkm  and  carnage.    Aboat  m  beginning  of 

liAedfWittemb.,  1686,  and  then  elsewben:  the  year  1636,  twelve  Anabaptists,  of  whom 

sod  tbt  other  writers  mentiooed  by  Cusper  five  were  women,  assemblea  at  midnif^t  in 

StgittanuMf  Introd.  in  Historiam  Eccles.,  a  private  hoase  at  Anuterdoim.    One  of 

lom.  i.,  p.    637  and  835.    Add  Herm.  them,  who  was  a  tailor  by  profession,  fefl 

Homdnunm*§  Historia  renati  Evanselii  in  into  a  trasee,  and  after  bavuff  preached  and 

vriie  Monasterii ;  in  his  Opcim  Geneuogico^  prayed  for  the  ^>ace  of  foor  hoars,  stripped 

Hisfeoriea,  p.  1303,  dec.    The  ekigant  and  simaelf  naked,  threw  hia  clothea  into  tha 

aecmately  written  Jjatin  elegiac   poem  of  fire,  and  commanded  all  the  assembly  to  do 

Jo.   FMincnu   BdUmdL,    entitled :    Motos  the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  without 

Monasteriensis  Libri  decem,  Cologne  1646,  the  least  reluctance.      He  then  oidered 

•fo.    Berm.  Ketotrnkrock^o  Historia  belli  them  to  follow  him  through  the  streets  m 

Meaasteriensie ;  publisbed  by  Jkm.  Otrdett  tku  state  ofnatwre^  which  they  accordin|^ 

MieeeUaa.  Gnmingena.  nova,  tome  ii.,  p.  did,  howling  and  bawli^g  out,  Wo!  wo  I 

977.     Gerdes  also  trsate  (ibid.,  touL  iL,p,  the  wrath  of  God  I  the  wrath  of  God!  wo 

403)  of  £fniA«rd  iSokmaiia,  a  minister  of  toBdbylom!    When,  after  beiqg  seized  and 

liio  goipel  at  Munster,  a  man  in  other  m-  brought  before    the    magistrates,   clothes 

■peete  neither  of  a  bad  character  nor  on-  were  offered  them  to  cover  their  indecency, 

learned,  who  joined  with  these  Anabaptists^  they  raiosed  them  obstinately,  and  cried 

nd  aidied  Umn  in  their  mad  nrojecta.  aloud.    We  are  the  naked  truth !     Whea 

(13)  f "  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  ther  were  broosht  to  the  scallbld,  they  smig 

and  sedition,  that  were  exhibited  in  Hoi-  and  danced,  and  discovered  all  the  marks  of 

laad  by  Uus  odisus  taba^  weia  alas  teoible.  fntbuaiaatic  phivnsy.     TlMsae  tumults  weit 
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manifest  whither  the  principles  of  this  school  would  lead  unstable  and  io; 
cautious  men ;  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  magistrates  were  eager 
to  extirpate  the  roots  of  such  mischief  with  fire  and  8word.(14) 

^  8.  When  this  miserable  sect  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  partly 
from  the  extinction  of  all  their  hopes  from  the  men  of  Munster,  and  parthr 
from  anxiety  about  their  personal  safety,  while  they  saw  the  best  as  w^- 
as  the  worst  among  them  daily  hurried  away  to  certain  execution ; 
consolation  and  relief  were  afforded  them,  by  Menno  SinunUs  of  Fries 


great 
uand. 


who  was  once  a  popish  priest,  and  as  he  himself  confesses  a  debauched 
character.  He  first  covertly  and  secretly  united  with  the  Anabaptista; 
but  afterwards  in  the  year  1536,  quitting  the  sacred  office  he  had  hitherto- 
held  among  the  papists,  he  openly  espoused  their  cause.  And  now  in  the 
year  1537,  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  several  of  these  people, — ^whom 
he  describes  as  sober,  pious  persons,  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  criminal 
transactions  at  Munster,  but  who  as  others  believe,  had  been  associates  of 
the  Westphalian  rabble,  but  had  become  wiser  by  the  calamities  of  their 
brethren, — and  consented  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  religious  teacher 
among  them.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  days  or  for  about  five- 
and-twenty  years,  he  travelled  with  his  wife  and  children,  amid  perpetual 
sufferings  and  daily  perils  of  his  life,  over  very  many  regions  of  coun- 
try,— ^first  in  West  Friesland,  the  territory  of  Groningen,  and  East  Fnes- 
land,  and  then  in  Grelderland,  Holland,  Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Grerman  provinces  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Livonia^— and 
in  this  way  he  gathered  an  immense  number  of  followers,  so  that  he  may 
justly  be  considered  as  almost  the  common  father  and  bishop  of  all  the 
Anabaptists,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  fiourishing  sect  that  has  continued 
down  to  our  times.  The  causes  of  this  so  great  success  may  readily  be 
conceived,  if  we  consider  the  manners  and  Uie  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the 
condition  of  the  party  at  the  time  he  joined  them.  Menno  possessed  ge- 
nius, though  not  much  cultivated,  as  his  writings  evince ;  and  a  natural  elo> 
quence.  Of  learning  he  had  just  enough  to  be  esteemed  very  learned  and 
ahnost  an  oracle,  by  the  raw  and  undisccming  multitude.  Moreover,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  words  and  actions,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mild^ 
accommodating,  laborious,  patient  of  injuries,  and  so  ardent  in  Ms  piety  as 
to  exemplify  in  his  own  life,  the  precepts  which  he  gave  to  others.  A  man 
of  such  a  character  would  readily  obtain  followers  among  any  people ;  but 
among  none  more  readily  than  among  such  as  the  Anabaptists  then  were^ 
a  people  simple,  ignorant  of  all  learning,  accustomed  to  teachers  that  ra- 
ved and  howled  rather  than  instructed  them,  very  oflen  deluded  by  impos- 
tors, worn  out  with  perpetual  suffering,  and  now  in  constant  peril  of  Iheir 
lives.  (15) 

followed  by  a  regaUr  and  deep-laid  conspir-  After  an  obstinate  resiatanee  he  wis  sin<- 

acy,  formed  by  Van  Oeelen  (an  envoy  of  rounded  with  his  whole  tioop,  who  wen 

the  mock-king  of  Munster,  who  had  made  a  pat  to  death  in  the  aererest  and   most 

very  considerable    number  of   proselytes)  dreadful  manner,  to  serve  as  examples  t* 

against  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  other  branches  of  the  sect,  who  wen 

a  design  to  wrest  the  govemment  of  that  exciting  commotions  of  a  like  naton  m 

city  out  of  their  hands.     This  incendiary  Friegland,  (rnmmgen^  and  other  proviocea 

marched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  town-  and  cities  in  the  NetherUmds.^^^MtteLI 
house  on  the  day  appointed,  drums  beatins,        (14)  Gerh,  Brandt* §  History  of  the  R«^ 

and  colours  flying,  and  fixed  there  his  head-  ormation  in   Belgium,  torn,  i.,  lib.  ii.,  p. 

quarters.     He  was  attacked  by  the  burghers,  1 19.  &c. 

assisted  br  aome  regular  troopa,  and  besfded  -    (1^)  Memio  waa  bom,  not  as  many  mj 

bjr  several  of  tha  baxgomaaten  of  tha  city,  in  1496,  bat  in  1606,  and  at  Wiloianimi, 
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§  0.  Mentio  had  struck  out  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  was  much  mild, 
er  and  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fimatical  portion  of  the 

«  village  near  Bolswert  in  Friesland.    After  draw  after  it  eternal  death.    His  examina- 
being  variouslT  tossed    about  durine  his  tion  of  the  scriptures  carried  him  further  and 
whole  life,  he  died  in  1561,  in  the  ducny  of    farther,  and  he  began  to  be  called  an  eran- 
Holstein,  on  an  estate  situated  not  for  from  gelical  preacher,  and  every  body  loved  him. 
Oldeslo,  and  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  who  But  when  he  heard  that  an  honest  man  was 
Vfis  touched  with  compassion  for  the  man  put  to  death  at  Lewarden,  because  he  had 
exposed  now  to  continual  plots,  and  who  been  rebaptized;  he  was  at  first  surprised 
leceived  both  him  and  his  associates  under  to  hear  of  a  repetition  of  baptism  ;  he  wont 
his  protection  and  afforded  him  an  asylum,  to  consulting  the  scriptures,  and  he  there 
An  account  of  Menno  has  been  carefully  could  find  nothing  said  about  infant  bap- 
drawn  up  by  Jo.   MoUer ;  in  his  Cimbria  tism.    He  held  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
lattenta,  torn.  n. ,  p.  835,  6lc.     See  also  with  his  rector ;  who  was  obliged  to  con- 
Herm.  SchyrCt  Plenior  deductio  Historic  cede  the  same  fact     Some  ancient  writers 
Mennonit.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  116.     His  writings,  taught  him,  that  children  bv  such  baptism 
which  are  nearly  all  in  the  Dutch  language,  were  cleansed  from  original  sin  ;  but  this 
were  publidied  the  most  complete,  Amster-  seemed  to  him,  according  to  the  scriptures^ 
dam,  1651,  folio.     One  who  is  disgusted  to  militate  against  the  efficacy  of  Christ^t 
with  a  style  immoderately  diffuse  and  ram-  blood.     After  this, — (we  give,  all  along,  his 
bling,  virith  frequent  and  needless  repetitions,  own  account), — he  tum^  to  Luther ;  but 
with  great  confusion  in  the  thoughts  and  his  assertion  that  children  must  be  baptized 
matter,  with  pious  but  extremely  languid  on  account  of  their  own  faith,  appearea  con- 
exhortations,  will  rise  from  the  perusu  of  trary  to  the  scriptures.     Equally  unsatis- 
them  with  but  little  satisfaction.     [A  con-  factory  to  him  was  the  opinion  of  Bucer ; 
eise  history  of  his  life,  or  rather  a  develop-  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  necessary,  in 
ment  of  his  reliffious  views,  drawn  up  by  order  that  thev  be  more  carefully  watched, 
Idmself,  is  found  both  prefixed  to  the  com-  and  be  trained  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord : 
plete  edition  of  his  works,  (Amsterdam,  and  also  BuUinger*t  referring  it  to  a  cove* 
1651,  fol),  and  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Herman  nant,  and  appMling  to  circumcision.    Nol 
SekyiCs  History  of  the  Mennonites  (Histo-  lon|(  after  this,  he  was  made  rector  of  his 
lis  Mennonitai.   plenior  deductio,  p.  118,  native     village,    Witmanum;    where  he 
6tc.f  Amsterdam,  1729,  8vo). — It  contains,  preached  much  indeed,  from  the  scriptures ; 
I.  A  short  and  lucid  account,  how  and  why  but  without  being  himself  made  better.     In 
be  forsook  popery.     II.  A  short  and  plain  the  mean  time,  he  glories  in  having  attained 
Confession  of  Faith   of  the   Mennonites.  to  correct  views  of  baptism  and  tne  Lord*8 
III.  Concise  instructions  in  questions  and  supper,  by  the  illumination  of   the  Holy 
enswera,  derived  ftom  scripture,  for  such  as  Ghost,  and  by  frequent  perusal  of  the  scrip- 
would  join  their  community.    Menno  was  tures.     With  the  disturbances  at  Munster, 
bom  in  1505,  at  Witmanum  in  Friesland.  he  was  greatly  troubled ;  he  ascribed  them 
In  his  24th  year,  he  became  a  priest  of  the  to  erring  zeal ;  and  he  opposed  them  in  his 
Romish  church  in  the  village  of  Pinninsen.  sermons  and  exhortations.    Yet  he  was  so 
His  rector  had  some  learning ;  and  both  he  much  affected  bv  the  example  of  the  multi- 
end  another  clerj^man  under  him,  had  some  tudes  who  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  in- 
eequaintance  with  the    scriptures ;    while  terests  of  the  party,  that  he  felt  more  and 
Menno  had  never  read  them,  being  afraid  more  distress  and  shame  on  account  of  his 
thev  would  mislead  him.     But  the  thought  own  state  of  mind ;  he  prayed  God  to  dd 
et  length  occurred  to  him  as  he  read  mass,  him ;  his  whole  state  of   mind    became 
whethez  the  bread  and  the  wine  could  be  changed ;    and   he  now  taught   Christian 
the  fmI  bodv  and  btood  of  Christ.    At  fint,  piety,  much  more  purely  and  effectually. 
be  supposed  this  thought  was  a  suggestion  And  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  of 
of  the  devil ;  and  he  often  confessed  it,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish   church, 
siffbed  and  myed  over  it,  but  could  not  get  induced  him  in  the  year  1536,  utterly  to  re- 
nd of  it.     With  his  fellow-clergymen,  ne  noonce  it,  as  well  as  his  priestly  office ; 
daily  spent  his  time  in  playing,  drinkinff,  which  he  calls  his  departure  from  Babylon, 
end  other  indulgences.    At  length  he  uA,  The  next  year,  there  came  to  him  several 
vp  reiding  the  New  Testament ;  and  from,  godly  Anabaptists,  who  most  importunately 
that,  he  soon  learned  that  he  had  hitherto  entreated  him,  in  their  own  name  and  in 
been  deceived,  in  re^^ard  to  the  mass ;  that  of  other  devout  men  of  the  same  faith, 
Lniher  also  helped  him  to  the  idea,  that  to  become  the  teacher  of  this  dispersed  and 
dinefudisg  human  pcescriptions  did  not  penecuted  company.    He  at  length  con- 
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Anabaptists  ;  yet  perhaps  one  which  waa  nmewbat  hanheri  though  better 
digested,  than  that  of  the  wiier  and  more  moderate  Anahaptista,  whp 
merely  wished  to  see  the  church  restored  to  its  long-lost  purity,  hut  had 
imdcfined  conceptions  about  It.  He  therefore  condemned  the  ezpectotka 
of  a  new  kingdom  of  Jesus  Chriat,  to  be  set  up  in  the  world  by  vioUmet 
and  the  expuLsion  of  magistrates,  which  had  been  the  prolific  cause  of  to 
many  seditions  end  crimes ;  he  condemned  the  marvellous  restitution  of  tbe 
church  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  cw^ 
demned  the  licentiousness  of  polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and  he  would  not  ok 
dure  th(»e  who  believed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  the  minds  of 
many  just  as  be  did  at  tbe  fint  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  manifest- 
ed hja  presence  by  miracles,  prophecies,  divine  dreams,  ana  visions.  Hie 
common  AnabapUst  doctrines  in  regard  to  infant  baptism,  a  coming  thoo. 
Band  years'  reign  of  Christ  before  the  end  of  the  world,  tbe  inadmissi^ty 
of  magistrates  in  tbe  Christian  church,  the  prohibition  of  wars  and  oala 
by  Christ,  the  inutility  and  the  mischief  of  human  learning, — these  doc- 
trines he  retained  indeed,  but  he  so  corrected  and  improved  uiem,  that  thqr 
appeared  to  come  nearer  to  accordance  with  the  common  tenets  of  Protest- 
ants. This  system  of  religion  was  so  highly  recommended  by  the  nature 
of  the  precepts  themselves,  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  and  by  the 
Circumstances  of  the  times,  that  it  very  easily  gained  the  assent  of  mod 
of  the  Anabaptists.  And  thus  the  tofluence  of  Memui  caused  the  A»ai^ 
titU  of  both  sorts,  ailer  excluding  fimatical  persons  and  rejecting  opinioH 
pernicious  to  the  state,  to  become  consolidated  as  it  were  into  one  Ihmily  or 
Coiiununity.(16) 

■entcd :  and  he  remiilta,  on  t}iu  occuion,  (Ifl)  That  faelM  thow,  bow  lbs  liipaw 
tbit  he  wu  called  to  the  office  of  tetchei,  qnastiaii  eiinEBiiiing  the  oiigiD  of  dts  Mm- 
neither  bjr  the  innirgente  of  Munalei,  not  ncnita*  nuj  be  lodilj  eoWed.  The  Mm- 
hj  aDf  olhei  turbulent  putjr,  Inrt  bj  troa  nonitea  me  eTer;  eiigumeiil  they  csd  denM^ 
fnfetaon  of  Chriat  end  hi*  woH,  ^le  to  prevent  credence  beinc  giv«D  In  mbaX  u 
■ought  the  nlvatitm  of  all  iiound  them,  and  taught  in  innumenUe  boMS,  Ibst  the  modMl 
took  up  theii  craai.  'nienccfoith,  dming  an  the  deeeenduila  of  t)M  iliiiieat  ftathif 
eighteen  jean,  amid  manv  perils  ajMl  dia-  tiite.  See  Herm.  Seh/n't  BkUm  H«- 
coungementi,  poveitj  and  want,  and  often  nonitar.,  cap.  fiii.,  ix.,  xn.,  p.  X23,  &«, 
concealed  id  lurkics- places,  with  hia  wife  Nor  ia  tbe  leaaou  of  their  (mI  in  ttiia  nN^ 
and  children,  he  discfaarged  the  dotiea  of  his  tn  difficult  to  aaceMaio.  Tbii  llnud  pen- 
office  ;  and  therebv  (aaja  he)  hath  God,  ple,livingdi*p«aadamangUieiieDewies,iM 
in  manj  cttioi  om  countliea,  bronght  bia  afraid,  leat  the  maleroleDt  ehosld  tsk*  ceet- 
ehnrch  to  inch  a  gloitoui  itste,  that  not  lion,  bna  that  lelatioDihip,  le  ~~         ''  ~  ~ 


put  down.  At  lesit,  ibe* 
diDiii  which  lae  knw  niUaa 
ill  be  naeb  dimioieLsi,  fM- 


ont;  have  a  multitude  of  vicioue  penone  laws  againat  their  eueteeceand  tbaiiaafetr, 

been  reclaimeil,  ))ul  alao  the  nkoet  renowned  bf  which  tfaoaa  aneiau  diatmbara  of  the  pdt 

docton  and  the  moet  cmct  tfrants  have  t>een  be  peace  wore  put  down.     *'  ' — '     ' 

mads  to  (taud  confounded  and  aahamed  b»-    hopethe ''         '~  ' 

Ibie  tboae  '  who  have  Buffered  wiA   Un.  agaioat  t 

To  this,  which  ia  Mrmto'a  ovra  accoont,  vided  thej  can  follr  ersdioata  froaa  the  pob- 

olher  writers  add,  that  with  unwearied  ic-  lie  mind  the  belief  that  tbe  MeuMNlttes  an 

lititj,  ia  Friealand,  Oelderland,  Holland,  tbe  mceeaaon  of  tbe  AMUKiaU,  at  ntte 

*od  Brabant,  in  WestpbaJis,  and  generallj  aretbemael'rta  Anabe;i«iil»,  lawigbreftenwd 

in  northern  Germany,  aa  far  aa  Livonia,  be  and  made  wiser  (ban  IhairprBdaceason.    Bat 

either  planted  and  ilrenglhened  Ambapciat  1  nuat  cudidly  own,  that  after  caisAdb 

chuTchea,  or  reduced  them  to  order  end  to  coaparing  what  the  MenMMBlaa  and  then 

tmanimity  ;  until,  at  last,  in  tB6I,  he  died  at  aiMagtmiata  hava  advaueed  on  tUa  BBhjSCI, 

Oldealoe  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein. — Tnaa-  I  an  unabla  to  datsiniiM  what  tta  pl»- 

laied  bom  Sduotctift  Kiichengvacfatcbta  ciae  noiM  in  dimala  iMtween  tbam  ia.    To 

aeit  der  ReTomiation,  voL  v.,  p.  444,  447.  Aa  OM  place,  if  tlw  HsDBoaiM*  with  to 

— 3V.I  _iM«n,  Ibat  Mmmo,  Ita  Soq^m  of  d» 
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§  10.  Memto  must  have  possessed  more  than  human  power,  to  be  able  to 
dififuse  peace  and  good  order  throughout  so  discordant  a  body,  and  bind  to- 
gether in  harmonious  bonds  men  actuated  by  very  different  spirits.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  therefore,  a  violent  dispute  arose  among  the 
Anabaptists,  [or  Mennonites],  respecting  excommunication,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  Leonard  Bouwenaon  and  Theodore  Philip :  and  its  effects  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  The  men  just  named  not  only  main- 
tained that  all  transgressors,  even  those  that  seriously  lamented  and  deplo- 
jtA  their  fall,  ought  to  be  at  once  cast  out  of  the  church  without  previous 
admonition ;  but  also,  that  the  excommunicated  were  to  be  debarred  all  so. 
dal  intercourse  with  their  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  and 
other  relatives.     They  likewise  required  obedience  to  a  very  austere  and 

present  existing  sect,  was  not  infected  with  tries  with  so  many  calamities ;  or,  that  none 
those  opinions,  by  which  the  raen  of  Mod-  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  AnahoftiMU  b^ 
•ter  ana  others  like  them  drew  upon  them-  came  members  of  the  community  which  de- 
selves  deserved  punishments  ;  and  conse-  rives  its  nanse  from  Meimo ;  then  they  may 
quendy,  that  be  did  not  propose  to  establish  be  confuted,  both  by  the  testimony  of  Men- 
a  new  church  of  Christ,  entirely  (ice  from  all  no  himself,  who  proclaims  that  he  had  con- 
eri!,  nor  command  the  abolition  of  all  civil  vinced  some  of  ttiis  pestiferous  faction,  and 
kws  and  magistrates,  nor  impose  upon  him-  also  by  many  other  proofs.  The  first  Men- 
self  and  othcn  by  fanatical  dreams ;  then  nonite  churches  were  certainly  composed  of 
they  will  find  us  all  ready  to  agree  with  Anabaptists,  of  both  the  better  sort  and  the 
them.  All  this  is  readily  conceded  by  those,  worse.  Nor,  if  the  Mennonites  should  ad* 
who  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  there  mit  tbis,  (which  is  true  beyond  contradic- 
most  certainly  was  an  intimate  connexion  tion),  would  they  expose  themselves  to  more 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Ana-  infamy,  than  we  do,  when  we  admit  that  our 
baptists.  Again ;  if  the  Mennonites  would  tnceston  were  bKnd  idolaters, 
maintain,  that  the  churches  which  have  And,  II.  We  must  be  equally  st  van— 
adopted  the  discipline  of  Menno,  quite  to  with  them,  if  they  deny,  that  the  MennointOT 
the  present  time,  have  been  studious  of  peace  hold  any  portion  at  all  of  those  opinions, 
and  iranqiiillity,  have  plotted  no  insurrections  which  once  betrayed  the  turbulent  and  sedi- 
Of  revolutions  among  the  people  who  were  tious  Anabaptists  into  so  many  and  so  enor- 
their  fellow-citizens,  have  always  been  averse  mous  crimes.  For  not  to  mention,  what 
from  slaughter  and  blood,  and  have  shunned  has  kmff  since  been  remarked  by  others,  that 
all  familiarity  with  persons  professing  to  have  Afmiu^nimself  styled  those  Anabaptists  of 
visions  and  to  hold  converse  with  God ;  and  Monster,  whom  his  children  at  this  day  ez« 
likewise  have  excluded  from  their  public  dis-  ecrate  as  pests,  his  brethren,  though  with  Um 
courses,  and  from  their  confessions  of  faith,  qualification  of  erring ;  I  say,  not  to  men- 
tbose  [principles  and  tenets  which  were]  tion  this,  it  is  the  fact,  thst  the  very  doc* 
causes,  that  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  trine,  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
pursue  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  here  dom  or  the  church  of  the  New  Testament, 
also,  wc  present  them  the  hand  of  friendship  which  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  step  by 
and  agreement.  And  finally ;  if  they  con-  step,  to  become  furious  and  open  rebeis,  it 
tmid,  that,  not  all  who  bore  the  name  of  An-  not  yet  wholly  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
•baptists  prior  to  the  times  of  MermOj  were  the  modem  Mennonites ;  although  it  has 
as  delirious  and  as  furious  as  Munxer,  at  the  gradually  become  weakened,  and,  in  the  mor« 
faction  at  Munster,  and  others ;  that  many  moderate,  has  ceased  to  vegetate,  or  at  least, 
persons  of  this  name  abstained  from  sll  crim-  has  lost  its  power  to  do  harm.  I  will  not 
mal  and  fiagitioos  deeds,  snd  only  trod  in  here  inquire,  whether  even  the  more  peacs- 
the  stctM  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henri-  fol  community  of  Meimo,  has  not,  at  any 
ciana,  Petrobrussiana,  Hussites,  and  Wick-  time,  been  agitated  with  violent  commotions : 
liffites ;  and  that  these  upright  and  peace-  nor  am  I  diaposed  to  pry  into  what  may  be 
able  persons  subjected  themselves  to  the  pre-  now  taking  pisce  among  its  minor  sects  and 
eepts  and  opinions  of  Menno ;  we  shall  still  parties ;  for  that  the  larger  sects,  especialiy 
Dake  no  objections.  tiiose  of  North  Holland,  shun  the  men  who 
But,  I.  if  they  would  have  us  believe,  are  actuated  by  a  fsnatical  spnrit,  is  suA- 
that  none  of  the  Mennonitea  are,  by  birth  ciently  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  they  roost 
and  blood,  descendants  of  those  people  who  carefully  ezchide  all  Quakera  from  their  com* 
once  overwhelmed  Germany  and  other  cooii-  nonioik. 

Vol-  III.— D  d 
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difficult  system  of  morals.  But  many  of  the  Anabaptists  looked  upon  dui 
as  going  too  far.  And  hence,  very  soon  the  Anabaptists  became  split  into 
two  sects ;  the  one  more  lenient  towards  transgressors,  the  other  more  se* 
vere ;  the  one  requiring  a  sordid  style  of  living  and  very  austere  morais^ 
the  other  conceding  something  to  human  nature  and  to  the  elegances  of 
life.  Menno  laboured  indeed  to  restore  harmony  to  his  community,  but 
discovering  no  possible  way  to  efiect  it,  he  fluctuated  as  it  were  during  hit 
whole  life,  between  those  two  sects.  For  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  favour 
the  severer  party,  and  at  another  the  more  lax  brethren.  And  this  iocoiu 
stancy  in  one  of  so  high  authority,  tended  to  increase  not  a  little  the  diss- 
quietude  and  commotion  among  them.(17) 

^11.  These  two  large  sects  of  Anabaptists  [or  Mennonites],  are  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  the  Fine  and  the  Gross^  (die  Fetnen  und  die 
Groberiy  Subfiles  et  Crassi),  i.  e.,  the  more  Rigid  and  the  more  Lax.(18) 
Those  called  the  Fine  hold  and  observe,  more  strictly  than  the  others,  both 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  Anabaptists ;  the 
Crross  depart  farther  from  the  original  opinions,  morals,  and  discipline  of 
the  sect,  and  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  Protestants.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Chross  or  lax  Mennonites,  at  first,  were  inhabitants  of  a  region 
m  the  North  of  Holland,  called  Waierhnd:  and  hence  this  whole  sect  oh* 
tained  the  name  of  Waierlanders,(\9)  A  majority  of  the  severer  sect 
were  inhabitants  of  Flanders ;  and  hence  their  whole  sect  received  the 
name  of  Flemings  or  Fhndrians.  Among  these  Flandrians^  soon  aftert 
there  arose  new  broils  and  contentions ;  not  indeed  respecting  doctrines^ 
but  respecting  the  offences  for  which  men  should  be  excommunicated,  and 
other  minor  matters.  And  hence  again,  arose  the  two  sects  of  FlandrioMM 
and  Frieslanders,  disagreeing  in  monds  and  discipline,  and  receiving  their 

(17)  See  the  history  of  the  contests  and  the  Mennonites  in  simplicity  and  aonnAaem, 
controTersies  among  the  Mennonites,  previ-  has  heen  often  pobUsned,  and  recently  }ff 
OQS  to  the  year  1615;  composed  by  some  Herm.  Sehyn^  in  nis  Historia  Mennoiiifamun, 
Monnonite  writer,  and  transUted  from  Dntch  cap.  yii.,  p.  172.  It  was  explained  in  a  c<^ 
into  German,  by  Joack.  Christ.  Jehring,  pious  commentanr,  in  1686,  by  PeUr  Jotu^ 
and  published,  Jena,  1720,  4to ;  also  Sim.  mm,  a  Netherlander  and  minister  among  tht 
Fred.  Rues^  Nachrichten  von  dem  Zustande  Wateriandcrs.  Yet  this  celebrated  C(mfes- 
der  Mennonitem ;  Jena,  1743,  8vo.  sion  is  said,  to  be  only  the  fmtrate  Confesnoa 

(18)  ["The  terms  ^ntf  wad  frost  are  a  of  that  church  over  which  its  author  presided; 
literal  translation  of  groben  Knd  fiineuj  which  and  not  the  general  one  of  the  Wa'erlandv 
are  the  German  denominations  used  to  dis-  church.  See  Rues,  Nschricfaten,  p.  93,  94. 
tinguish  these  two  sects.  The  same  terms  [For  Rves  ssserts,  that  he  had  seen  a  doe«- 
hare  been  introduced  amon^  the  Protestants  ment,  aecordinff  to  which,  an  old  minister  of 
in  Holland ;  the  fine  denoting  a  set  of  peo-  the  church  at  CJouda  affirmed  before  notaiiss 
pie,  whose  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  fa-  and  witnesses,  that  the  Waterland  chnrchet 
natical  devotion,  resembles  that  of  the  Eng-  had  never  bound  themselves  bv  any  partio- 
lish  Methodists ;  while  the  gross  is  applied  ular  Confession  of  their  faith ;  but  that  J?«t 
to  the  gpBtndity  of  Christians,  who  make  no  drew  up  this  Confession  for  some  Engbsb 
extraoNMiary  pretensions  to  uncommon  de-  Baptists,  who  retired  to  Holland,  but  wooM 
grees  of  sanctity  and  devotion." — Mad.]  not  unite  themselves  with  the  Waterlaadeis 

(19)  See  Fred.  Swmheimj  Elenchus  con-  until  they  had  ascertaindl  what  their  doe* 
trovers.  Theolog.,  0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  772.  trinal  views  were.  Rys  however,  solena^ 
This  sect  are  Jso  called  JohtnmteSf  bom  declared,  that  this  Confession  should  not  ai^ 
John  de  Ries,  [Hans  de  Rys],  who  in  varioua  terwards  be  binding  on  any  one,  but  should 
ways  was  serviceable  to  them,  and  in  par-  be  regarded  as  a  mere  nrivate  writing,  wln^ 
ticuUr,  with  the  aid  of  iMhbert  Gerardi,  in  had  inference  only  to  tiie  tiin*  then  nrniBt 
1680,  composed  a  Confession  of  faith.    Thit  — &A/.] 

Gonfoasion,  which  ezcieeda  all  the  othen  «C 
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appellations  from  the  majority  of  their  respective  partisans.  To  these 
were  added  a  third  sect  oi'  Germans ;  for  many  [followers  of  Afetmo]  had 
removed  from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  tli^  Flandrians,  the  Fricslanders,  and  the  Giermansy 
gradually  came  over  to  the  moderate  sect  of  Waterlanders,  and  became 
reconciled  to  them.  Such  of  the  more  rigid  as  would  not  follow  this  ex- 
ample, are  at  this  day,  denominated  the  old  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  but 
they  are  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  more  moderate  [or  the  Waterland- 
ers]. 

^  12.  As  soon  as  fimatical  delirium  subsided  among  the  Mennonites^  all 
their  sects,  however  diverse  in  many  respects,  agreed  in  this»  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  holy  scriptures.  And 
to  make  this  the  more  manifest,  they  caused  their  Confessions  of  faith,  or 
papers  containing  a  summary  of  their  views  of  Crod  and  the  right  mode  of 
worshipping  him,  to  be  drawn  up  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  divine 
books.  The  first  of  these  Confessions  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  in 
rank,  is  that  which  the  Waterlanders  exhibit.  This  was  followed  by  oth- 
ers ;  some  of  them  common  ones  presented  to  the  magistrates,  and  others 
peculiar  to  certain  parties.(20)  But  there  is  ground  for  inquiry,  whether 
these  formulas  contain  all  that  the  Mennonites  believe  true ;  or  whether 
they  omit  some  things,  which  are  important  for  understanding  the  internal 
state  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  seen  indeed,  by  every  reader  who  bestows  on 
them  but  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  the  doctrines  which  seem 
prejudicial  to  society,  particularly  those  respecting  magistrates  and  oaths, 
are  most  cautiously  guarded  and  embellished,  lest  they  should  appear  alaarm- 
ing.  Moreover,  the  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  these  poiilli 
are  not  placed  in  their  proper  attitude,  but  appear  artificially  expressed* 
All  this  will  be  made  clear  from  what  follows. 

§  13.  The  old  Anabaptists,  because  they  believed  they  had  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  their  guide  and  teacher,  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  drawing  up 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  their  people 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion.  And  hence  they  disagreed  exceed- 
ingly, on  points  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  instance,  respecting  the 
divinity^  of  the  Saviour,  which  some  professed  and  others  denied,  and  re- 
specting polygamy  and  divorce.  A  little  more  attention  was  given  to  this 
matter,  by  Menno  and  his  disciples.  Yet  there  was,  even  subsequently  to 
his  age,  vast  license  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  among  the  Menno- 
nites, and  especially  among  those  called  the  Fine  or  the  more  rigid.  And 
this  single  fact  would  be  sufficient  proof,  if  other  arguments  were  not  at 
hand,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  esteemed  it  the  smallest  part  of  their 
duty,  to  guard  their  people  against  embracing  corrupt  doctrines ;  and  that 

(20)  Herm.   Schyn  treats   ezpresaly   of  it;  who  kave  not  yet  ceteed  to  contend 

these  Confessions,  m  his  plenior  dednctio  wannly,  and  who  think  that   the   points, 

Historie  Mennonitar.,  cap.  iv.,  n.  78.     And  which  be  regards  as  unimportant  to  religion 

be  concludes  by  saying  (p.  llo):  It  hence  and  piety,  are  of  vast  moment     And  indeed, 

mppearSf  that  the  MennomtcB,  from  the  time  bow  could  any  of  the  Mennonites,  before 

^Metmo,  have  been  aa  toell  agreed  in  re-  this  century,  believe  what  he  asserts  ;  while 

getrd  to  the  principal  and  fundamental  art^  the  parties  among  them  contended  about 

^es  offaithf  a*  any  other  sect  of  Chriatiane.  natters  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  as 

But  if,  perchance,  the  good  man  should  bring  if  their  eternal  salvation  bung  auspended  oa 

OS  to  believe  so,  he  would  still  find  it  veiy  thain  1 
diiBciilt  to  persuade  man^  of  hit  brethren  M 
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they  considered  the  very  soul  of  religion  to  consist  in  holiness  of  life  and 
duct.  At  length  necessity  induced  first  the  Waterlanders,  and  aflerwardi 
the  others,  to  set  forth  publicly  a  summary  of  their  faith,  digested  under  cer> 
tain  heads :  for  that  rashness  of  dissenting  and  disputing  on  sacred  subjecis» 
which  had  long  been  tolerated,  had  drawn  upon  the  community  very  great 
odium,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  bring  on  it  banishment,  if  not  something 
worse.  Yet  the  Mennonite  Confessions  appear  to  be  rather  shields,  provi* 
ded  for  blunting  the  points  of  their  enemies'  arguments,  than  established 
rules  of  faith  from  which  no  one  may  deviate.  For  if  we  except  a  por- 
tion of  the  modem  Watcrlanders,  it  was  never  decreed  among  them,  as  it 
is  among  other  sects  of  Christians,  that  no  one  must  venture  to  believe  or 
to  teach,  otherwise  than  is  laid  down  in  the  public  formulas.  It  was  an 
established  principle  with  them  all,  from  the  beginning,  (as  is  evinced  by  the 
general  character  and  spirit  of  the  sect),  that  religion  is  comprised  io 
piety  ;  and  that  the  holiness  of  its  members,  is  tlie  surest  index  of  a  trot 
church. 

§  14.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  Mennonite  religion  from 
their  Confessions  of  faith  which  are  in  every  body's  hands,  in  most  things 
it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Reformed ;  but  it  departs  wider  from 
that  of  the  Lutherans.  For  they  attribute  to  what  are  called  the  sacra- 
ments,  no  other  virtue  than  that  of  being  signs  and  emblems ;  and  they 
have  a  system  of  discipline,  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  Presbyter 
nans.  The  doctrines  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
Christian  sects,  are  reducible  to  three  heads.  Some  of  these  doctrines  are 
common  to  all  the  sects  of  Mennonites :  others  are  received  only  in  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  associations ;  (and  these  are  the  doctrines  which  render- 
ed Menno  himself  not  perfectly  acceptable  to  all) :  and  lastly,  others 
exist  only  in  the  minor  and  more  obscure  associations.  These  last  rise 
and  sink,  by  turns,  with  the  sects  that  embrace  them ;  and  therefore  de- 
serve not  a  more  particular  notice. 

§  15.  All  the  opinions  which  are  common  to  the  whole  body,  are  found- 
ed on  this  one  principle,  as  their  basis ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  which 
Christ  has  established  on  the  earth,  or  the  church,  is  a  visible  society  or 
company  in  which  is  no  place  for  any  but  holy  and  pious  persons,  and 
which  therefore  has  none  of  those  institutions  and  provisions  which  human 
sagacity  has  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  ungodly.  This  principle  was 
frankly  avowed,  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Mennonites ;  but  the  modems  in 
their  confessions,  either  cover  it  up  under  words  of  dubious  import,  or  ap- 
pear to  reject  it :  yet  they  cannot  actually  reject  it;  or  cannot,  unless  they 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  would  deprive  their  doctrines  of  their  natural 
ba8is.(21)     But  in  regard  to  the  most  modem  Mennonites,  as  they  have 

(21 )  This  appears  from  their  Confessiont ;  Waterland  Confession,  they  say :  ThM  f^ 
axid  eyen  from  those,  in  which  there  is  the  litietd  pawer,  the  Lord  Jesus  hath  not  estsh" 
^atest  care  to'prevent  the  idea  from  enter-  lishci^  in  his  spiritual  kingiam^  the  chwrA 
ing  the  reader's  mind.  For  instance,  they  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor  hath  he  added  it 
first  speak  hi  lofty  terms  of  the  digni^,  the  to  the  offices  in  his  church.  The  Mennonites 
excellence,  the  utility,  and  the  divmc  origin  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Now  Testament 
of  civil  magistracy :  and  I  am  entirely  vml-  church  is  a  repahlic  which  is  free  from  all 
ing,  they  should  he  supposed  to  spesk  here  evils,  and  from  restraints  upon  the  wicked, 
according  to  their  real  sentiments.  But  af-  But  why,  I  abk,  did  they  not  frankly  avow 
terwards,  when  they  come  to  the  reasons  this  fact,  while  explaining  their  views  of  the 
why  they  would  have  no  masistratcs  in  their  church ;  and  not  affect  amhiguity  and  con- 
community,  tliey  incautiously  express  what  cwlmentl 
it  in  thtir  hearts.     Tn  the  37rh  article  of  the  . . .         * . 
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departed  in  very  many  things  from  the  views  and  the  institutions  of  their 
fathers,  so  they  have  abandoned,  nearly  altogether,  this  principle  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  And  in  this  matter,  sad  experience, 
rather  than  eitlier  reason  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  has  taught  them  wisdom. 
They  therefore  admit,  first,  that  there  is  an  invisible  church  of  Christ  or 
one  not  open  to  human  view,  which  extends  through  all  Christian  sects. 
And  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  place  the  mark  of  a  true  church,  as 
they  once  did,  in  the  holiness  of  all  its  members ;  for  they  admit,  that  the 
visible  church  of  Christ,  consists  of  both  good  and  bad  men.  On  the  con- 
trary they  declare,  that  the  marks  of  a  true  church  are,  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  members 
in  professing  and  maintaining  that  truth. 

§  16.  Nevertheless,  from  that  doctrine  of  the  old  Anabaptists  respecting 
the  church,  flow  the  principal  opinions  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  Christians.  This  doctrine  requires,  I.  that  they  should  receive 
none  into  their  church  by  tlie  sacrament  of  baptism,  unless  they  are  adults, 
and  have  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  Because  it  is  uncertain  with  regard 
to  infants,  whether  they  will  become  pious  or  irreligious ;  neither  can  they 
pledge  their  faith  to  the  church,  to  lead  a  holy  life. — It  requires,  II.  that 
they  should  not  admit  of  magistrates ;  nor  suffer  any  of  their  members  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  magistrate.  Because,  where  there  are  no  bad 
men,  there  can  be  no  need  of  magistrates. — It  requires.  III.  that  they 
should  deny  the  justice  of  repelling  force  by  force,  or  of  waging  war.  Be- 
cause, as  those  who  are  perfectly  holy  cannot  be  provoked  by  injuries  nor 
commit  them,  so  they  have  no  need  of  the  support  of  arms  in  order  to  their 
saR;ty. — It  requires,  IV.  that  they  should  have  strong  aversion  to  all  pen- 
alties and  punishments,  and  especially  to  capital  punishments.  Because 
punishments  arc  aimed  against  the  wickedness  and  the  crimes  of  men ;  but 
the  church  of  Christ  is  free  from  all  crimes  and  wickedness. — It  forbids,  V. 
the  calling  of  God  to  witness  any  transactions,  or  the  confirming  any  thing 
by  an  oath.  Because  minds  that  are  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  whnt  is 
good  and  right,  never  violate  their  faith,  nor  dissemble  the  truth. — From 
this  doctrine  follows  likewise,  VI.  the  severe  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  old 
Anabaptists,  which  produced  so  many  commotions  among  them.(22) 

§  17.  The  Mennonites  have  a  system  of  morals,  (or  at  least,  once  had ; 

(22)  [This  derivation  of  the  Anabaptitt  where,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Bo- 

ftencts  from  one  single  principle,  althoagh  it  hernia  and  Moravia ;  and  they  were  imbold- 

^pears  forced,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ened   by  the   Reformation,  to  stand  forth 

second  and  third  points,  yet  must  be  ad-  openly,  to  form  a  closer  union  among  them- 

mitted  to  be  ingenious.     But  whether  it  is  selves,  and  to  make  proselytes  to  their  tenets, 

historically  tnie,  is  another  question.     Nei-  From  them  sprung  the  Anabaptists,  whose 

ther  MennOj  nor  the  first  Anabaptists,  had  teachers  were  men  for  the  most  part  without 

such  disciplined  intellects,  as  to  be  able  thus  learning,  who  understood  the  Scriptures  ac- 

svstematically  to  link  together  their  thoughts,  cording  to  the  letter,  and  applied  the  words 

Their  tenets  had  been  lulvanced,  long  before  of  the  Bible  without  philosophical  deductions, 

the  Reformation,  by  the  Cathari,  the  Albi-  according  to  their  perverse  mode  of  interpre- 

Binses,  and  the  Waldenses,  as  also  by  the  tation,  to  their  peculiar  doctrines  concerning 
ussites.  This  can  be  shown  by  unques-  the  church,  anabaptism,  wars,  capital  punish- 
tionahle  documents,  from  the  records  of  the  ments,  oaths,  dec.  Even  their  doctrine  con- 
Inquisition  and  from  confessions ;  and  Mo-  ceming  magistrates,  they  derived  from  Luke 
Mkcim  himself  maintains  the  fact,  in  sec.  3  zzii.,  25,  and  1  Corinth,  vi.,  1,  and  the  man- 
ef  this  chapter.  Those  sects  were  indeed  ner  in  which  they  were  trested  by  the  magia- 
oppressed,  but  not  exterminated.  Adhe-  trates,  may  have  had  a  considerable  influence 
sBDts  to  their  tenets  were  dispened  eveiy  on  tbeir  doctnne  nspectiog  them. — Sekl.'\ 
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whether  they  still  retain  it  is  uncertain),  coinciding  with  that  fimdamental 
doctrine  which  was  the  source  of  their  other  peculiarities ;  that  is,  am 
which  is  austere  and  rigid.  For  those  who  believe  that  sanctity  of  ]ife  ii 
the  only  indication  of  a  true  church,  must  be  especially  careful,  lest  any 
appearance  of  sinful  conduct  should  stain  the  lives  of  their  people.  Hence 
they  all  once  taught,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  established  a  new  law  for  hn- 
man  conduct,  far  more  perfect  than  the  old  law  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
prophets ;  and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  in  their  churches,  whom  they 
perceived  swerving  from  the  extreme  of  gravity  and  simplicity  in  their  at- 
titudes, looks,  clothing,  and  style  of  living,  or  whose  desires  extended  be- 
yond the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  who  imitated  the  customs  of  the  world, 
or  showed  any  regard  for  the  elegances  of  fashionable  life.  But  this  an- 
cient austerity  became  in  a  great  measure  extinct  in  the  larger  associa- 
tions, particularly  among  the  Waterlanders  and  the  Germans,  after  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  their  merchandise  and  other  occupations :  so  that 
at  this  day,  the  Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors  with  as  much 
matter  for  censure  and  admonition,  as  the  other  Christian  communities  do 
theirs.  (23)  Some  of  the  smaller  associations  however,  and  likewise  the 
people  who  live  remote  from  cities,  copy  more  closely  and  successfully  the 
manners,  the  abstinence,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  fathers. 

§  16.  The  opinions  and  practices  which  divide  the  principal  associa- 
tions of  Mennonites,  if  we  omit  those  of  less  importance,  are  chiefly  the 
following.  I.  Menno  denied  that  Christ  received  from  the  vii^  Mary, 
that  human  body  which  he  assumed :  on  the  contrary,  he  supposed  it  was 
produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  the  immaculate  virgin,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. (24)     This  opinion  the  Fine  Anabaptists  or  the 

(23)  [*'  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mennonites  man  bod^ ;  but  was  in  doubt,  which  of  the  va- 
in Holland^  at  this  dav,  are,  in  their  tables,  rious  opinions  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts, 
their  equipagea,  and  their  country  seats,  the  to  adopt  in  the  plsce  o(  it.  See  FmsHhCm 
most  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation.  Centuria  i.  Epistoiar.  a  Reformator.  Hel- 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  Mennonites  veticis  scriptarum,  p.  383,  &c.  Menno  is 
of  Amsterdam^  who  are  very  numerous  and  commonly  represented  as  the  author  of  this 
extremely  opulent." — MacL  This  was  writ-  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's 
ten  about  the  year  1764,  and  at  the  /fo^rve,  body,  which  his  more  rigid  disciples  still  rs- 
where  Dr.  Maclaine  spent  nearly  his  whole  tain.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  older  thsn 
life.  It  is  therefore  the  testimony  of  an  eye-  Menno^  and  to  have  been  only  adopted  by 
witness ^  residing  on  the  spot. — 7r.]  him,  together  with  other  opinions  of  the  Ana- 

(24)  Thus  the  opinion  of  Menno  is  stated  baptists.  For  John  Fahrieins  Bolani  (Mo- 
by Herman  Schyn^  Plenior  deductio  His-  tus  Monasteriensis,  lib.  x.,  v.  49,  &c.)  ex- 
iorie  Mfinnonitar.,  p.  164,  165 :  but  others  pressly  testifies  of  many  of  the  Anabaptists 
Import  it  difierently.  After  considering  some  of  Munster,  (who  certainly  receive  no  in- 
passages  in  Menno^s  writing,  in  which  he  structions  from  Menno),  that  they  held  thii 
treats  expressly  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  opinion  concerning  the  body  of  Christ : 
most  probable,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  v  ^  ,r»k  •  .  >  -n  .  *  .  t-  .^ 
to  this  opinion  ;  and  that  it  was  sSlely  in  this  ^"^  (Chnstum)  Deum  statuunt  ahi,  sad 
gense,  that  be  ascribed  to  Christ  s  divine  and  „     corpore  carne m 

celestial  body.    For  whatever  comes  imme-       .  Hjnjanam  sumpto  susUnuisse  negant : 
diately  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  fitly      ^  ^•«*.'"«"*«™  ^?°»  !l"?"  f*°*^«  <^«»^ 
called   celestial   and  diviie.    Yet  I  must      P«'  Man«  corpus  virginis  isse  fcrunt. 

confess,  that  Menno  appears  not  to  have  [It  is  very  probable,  that  this  doctrine  was 
been  so  certsin  of  this  opinion,  as  never  to  propagated,  from  the  Manichcans  of  the  mid- 
have  thought  of  exchanging  it  for  a  better,  die  sges,  to  the  Anabaptists.  For  thus  Jfo- 
For  he  e.Tpresses  himself  here  and  there,  neta^  at  least,  says,  in  his  Summa  adv.  Ca- 
embiguonsly,  and  inconstantly  :  from  whieh  thsros  et  Walilenses,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iii.,  Dicont 
I  conclude,  that  he  gave  up  the  common  {Cathari)  quod  corpus  spirituals  accepit 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  hu-  (Christus),  Qpsntioao  Spintus  Sancti,  « 
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M  FUmingSy  still  hold  tenaciously ;  but  all  the  other  associations  have 
long  since  given  it  up.(25)— II.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  regard  as  disciplinable  offences,  not  only  those 
wicked  actions  which  are  manifest  violations  of  the  law  of  Grod,  but  like- 
wise the  slightest  indications  either  of  a  latent  inclination  to  sensuality,  or 
of  a  mind  unsedate  and  inclined  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  world ;  as, 
for  example,  ornaments  for  the  head,  elegant  clothing,  rich  and  unnecessa- 
ry furniture,  and  the  like :  and  all  transgressors,  they  think,  should  be  ex- 
communicated forthwith  and  without  a  previous  admonition ;  and  that  no 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  the  other 
Mennonites  think,  that  none  but  contemners  of  the  divine  law  deserve  ex- 
conmiunication,  and  they,  only  when  they  pertinaciously  disregard  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  church. — III.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  hold,  that 
excommunicated  persons  are  to  be  shunned  as  if  they  were  pests,  and  are 
to  be  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse.  Hence  the  ties  of  kindred  must  be 
severed,  and  the  voice  of  nature  must  be  unheeded.  Between  parents  and 
their  children,  husbands  and  their  wives,  there  must  be  no  kind  looks,  no 
conversation,  no  manifestation  of  afiection,  and  no  kind  offices,  when  the 
church  has  once  pronounced  them  unworthy  of  her  communion.  But  the 
more  moderate  think,  that  the  sanctity  and  the  honour  of  the  church  are 
sufficiently  consulted,  ii  all  particular  intimacy  with  the  excommunicated 
is  avoided. — ^IV.  The  old  Flemings  maintain,  that  the  example  of  ChrisU 
which  has  in  this  instance  the  force  of  a  law,  requires  his  disciples  to  wash 
the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  love ;  and  for  this  reason,  they 
have  been  called  FodonxpUB  [FeeUwuhers].  But  others  deny,  that  this  rite 
was  enjoined  by  Christ. 

§  19.  Literature  and  whatever  comes  under  the  name  of  learning,  hot 
especially  philosophy,  formerly  were  believed  by  this  whole  sect  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  progress  of  religion 
and  piety.  Hence,  although  the  sect  could  boast  of  a  number  of  writers  in 
this  century,  yet  not  one  of  them  affords  pleasure  to  the  reader,  by  either 
his  ingenuity  or  his  learning.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  retain  this 
sentiment  of  their  ancestors,  quite  to  our  times ;  and  therefore  despising 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  they  devote  themselves  to  hand  labour,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  traffic.     But  the  Waterlanders  are  honourably  distin- 

alia  nuteria  fabncatum. — Schl.  And  it  it  the  Confession  of  the  Waterlanders  or  that 
not  probable,  likewise,  that  most  if  not  all  of  Jo^  Ries,  will  itself  confute  this  error, 
the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  old  Anabap-  Add  Herm.  Sckyn^s  Deductio  plenior  His- 
tists  of  Germany,  originated  from  the  influ-  toria  Mennonitar.,  p.  165.  [Rues  (p.  16) 
ence  of  that  Manichaeian  leaven,  which  was  attributes  this  doctrine  solely  to  the  old 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  ninth  century  Flemings ;  yet  he  states  as  their  opinion, 
by  the  Paulicians;  and  which  spread  far,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  God 
and  produced  from  that  time  onward  various  first  created  out  of  nothing,  received  its  sup- 
fanatical  and  enthusiastic  sects,  quite  down  port  and  growth  from  the  blood  of  the  holy 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  1  See  the  virgin  Mary.  At  the  same  time,  they  ex- 
history  of  the  Paulicians,  in  vol.  ii.,  cent,  iz.,  plicitly  guarded  themselves  against  the  charge 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  and  the  chapters  on  Hettnu,  of  partaking  in  the  error  of  the  VaUntimtau^ 
in  the  subsequent  centuries. — TV.]  by  this  doctrine.  Menno  embraced  this  doc- 
(36)  I  perceive  that  many  represent  the  tine,  as  i2a««.f  also  maintains,  because  he  could 
WsUerUutiers  in  psrticular,  as  acceding  to  not  conceive  how  the  hun^^  nature  of  Christ 
du8  doctrine  of  Menno  respecting  Chnst*s  eould  be  without  sin,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
body.  See  Histoire  des  Anabapiistes,  p.  it  descended  from  Mary.  But  his  disciples 
983.  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de  tous  lee  WmI  for  proof  lo  1  Corinth,  zv.,  47,  ukI 
proptot  da  monde,  torn,  iv.,  p.  300.    Bat  Jolu  tl,  61.— iSdU.j 
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guished  from  the  others  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.  For 
they  permit  several  of  their  members,  to  prosecute  at  the  universities  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  especially  the  medical  art,  the 
utility  of  which  they  are  unable  to  deny.  Anid  hence  it  is,  that  so  many 
of  their  ministers  at  the  present  day,  boar  the  title  of  Doctors  of  Physic 
In  our  age,  these  milder  and  more  discreet  Anabaptists  pursue  also  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  and  they  regard  it  as  very  useful  to  mankind.  Hence, 
among  their  teachers,  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  the  title  of  Masters  of 
Arts.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  few  years,  since  they  established  a  college  at  Am« 
sterdaro,  in  which  a  man  of  erudition  sustains  the  office  of  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy.  Yet  they  still  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that  theology  must  be  kept 
pure  and  uncontaminated  with  philosophy,  and  must  never  be  modified  by  its 
precepts.  Even  the  more  rigid  Flemings  also  in  our  times,  are  gradually 
laying  aside  their  ancient  hatred  of  literature  and  science,  and  permitting 
their  members  to  study  languages,  history,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

§  20.  That  ignorance,  which  the  ancient  Anabaptists  reckoned  among 
the  means  of  their  felicity,  contributed  much,  indeed  very  much,  to  gener- 
ate sects  among  them ;  with  which  they  abounded  from  the  first,  much 
more  than  any  other  religious  community.  This  will  be  readily  conceded, 
by  any  one  that  looks  into  the  causes  and  grounds  of  their  dissensions.  For 
their  vehement  contests  were  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much  respecting 
the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  religion,  as  respecting  what  is  to  be  es« 
teemed  lawful^  proper,  piaus^  right  and  commendable ;  and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  accounted  criminal  and  faulty.  Because  they  main- 
tained,  that  sanctity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners  were  the  only  sign  of 
a  true  church :  yet  what  was  holy  and  religious,  and  what  not  so,  they 
did  not  determine  by  reason  and  judgment,  nor  by  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  divine  laws,  (because  they  had  no  men  who  possessed  solid 
knowledge  on  moral  subjects),  but  rather  by  their  feelings  and  imaginations. 
Now  as  this  mode  of  discriminating  good  from  evil  is  ever  fluctuating  and 
various,  according  to  the  different  capacities  and  temperaments  of  men,  it 
was  unavoidable  that  different  opinions  should  arise  among  them ;  and  di- 
versity of  sentiment  no  where  more  certainly  produces  permanent  schisms, 
than  among  a  people  who  are  ignorant,  and  therefore  pertinacious. 

§  21.  The  Mennonites  first  obtained  a  quiet  and  stable  residence  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Belgium,  by  the  favour  of  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  immortal  vindicator  of  Batavian  liberty ;  whom  they  had  aided  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  year  1572,  when  he  was  destitute  of  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  his  vast  undertakings.(26)    Yet  the  benefits  of  this 

(3S)  Gerh.  Brandt*a  Historie  do  Refor-  Hon  ought  to  be  held  equivalent  to  an  oath ; 

matie  in  de  NedderUnde,  yoI.  i.,  book  x.,  and  that  in  this  case,  no  farther  coercion 

p.  625,  526.     Cererooniea  et  Coutumea  de  could  be  used  with  them,  unless  we  would 

tous  les  peuplas  du  monde,  tomeiv  ,  p.  201.  justify  the  Catholics  in  compelling:  the  Re* 

[General  History  of  the  Ucited  Netherlands,  formed,  by  force,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  wor- 

(in  German),  vol.  iii.,  p.  317,  &c.    Wage-  ship  from  which  their  consciences  revolted, 

xwr,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  relates  And  afterwards,  when  the  city  council  d^ 

the  matter  thus.    At  Middleburg,  because  manded  of  them  to  mount  guard,  and  threat* 

the  Anabaptists  would  not  take  USa  citizen's  ened  to  close  their  shops,  if  they  refused ; 

oath,  it  waa  resolved  to  exclude  them  from  the  prince  commanded  the  city  council,  per- 

the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  at  least  not  emptortly,  to  trouble  the  Anabaptists  no 

to  admit  ihem  fully  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  more,  for  declining  oaths  and  the  bearing  of 

But  the  prince  opposed  it ;  and  maintained,  anna.    This  took  place  in  the  year  157B. 

▼•ry  rationally,  that  an  Aoabaptiat's  ^^Snn**  — jSeAt] 
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indulgence  reached  by  slow  degrees,  to  all  that  resided  in  Holland.  For 
opposition  was  made  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  both  by  the  magistrates  and 
by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  those  of  Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  who 
remembered  the  seditions  raised  by  the  Anabaptists  only  a  short  time  pre- 
vious.(27)  These  impediments  [to  their  peace]  were,  in  a  great  measure 
removed  in  tiiis  century,  partly  by  the  perseverance  and  authority  of  Wil^ 
ham  and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Men- 
Donites  themselves ;  for  they  showed  great  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
state,  and  became  daily  more  cautious  not  to  afford  any  ground  to  their  ad- 
versaries for  entertaining  suspicions  of  them.  Yet  full  and  complete  peace 
was  first  given  to  them,  in  the  following  century,  A.D.  1626,  after  they 
had  again  purged  themselves  from  those  crimes  and  pernicious  errors 
which  were  charged  upon  them,  by  the  presentation  of  a  Confession  of 
their  faith.(28) 

§  22.  Those  among  the  English  who  reject  the  baptism  of  infants,  are 
not  called  Anabaptists,  but  only  Baptists.  It  is  probable  that  these  Bap- 
tists  originated  from  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  all  once 
ield  the  same  sentiments  with  the  Mennomles.  But  they  are  now  divided 
into  two  general  classes ;  the  one  called  that  of  the  General  Baptists  or 
Remonstrants,  because  they  believe  that  God  has  excluded  no  man  from 
salvation  by  any  sovereign  decree ;  the  other  are  called  Particular  or  Cah 
viaistic  Baptists,  because  they  agree  very  nearly  with  the  Calvinists  or 
Presbyterians  in  their  religious  sentiments.(29)  This  latter  sect  reside 
chiefly  at  Liondon,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages ;  and  they  recede 
80  far  from  the  opinions  of  their  progenitors,  that  Qiey  have  almost  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  other  Anabaptists,  except  that  they  baptize  only 
adults,  and  immerse  totally  in  the  water  whenever  they  administer  the  or- 
dinance. Hence,  if  the  government  requires  it,  they  allow  a  professor  of 
religion  to  take  an  oath,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  fill  public  civil  offices.  Their 
churches  are  organized  afler  tlie  Presbyterian  [or  more  strictly,  the  Inde- 
pendent]  plan  ;  and  are  under  the  direction  of  men  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture. (30)  It  appears  from  the  Confession  of  these  Baptists,  published  in 
1643,  that  they  then  held  the  same  sentiments  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day.(31) 

(27)  Gerh.  Brandt,  loc.  cit.,  book  zi.,  p.  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  visible 
655,  586,  587,  &c.,  609,  610,  b.  ziv.,  p.  sect  in  England,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
780,  b.  xvi.,  p.  811.  tury.     And  their  diTiaion  into  General  and 

(28)  Herm.  Schyn^t  Plenior  deductio  Particular  Baptists,  did  not  take  place  till 
HJstoritB  Mennonitar.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  79,  dec.  the  reign  of  James  I.     See  WalVt  Hist,  of 

(29)  Wtiliam  Wkiston^  Memoirs  of  his  Infant  Baptism,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  ^  6,  p.  206, 
life  and  writings,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461.  dec. —  Tr.] 

(30)  Anik.  Wilk.  Bohni't  Englische  Ref-  (31)  Bibliotheqae  Britanniquc,  tome  vi., 
ormatione-historie,  p.  151,  473,  536,  book  p.  2.  [The  Baptist  Confession  of  1643, 
▼iii.,  p.  1152,  6lc.  [Crotby^s  History  of  was  **set  forth  in  the  name  of  seven  con- 
the  English  Baptista,  vol.  i.  Bogne  and  gregations  then  gathered  in  I/ondon.*'  In 
Bennett  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  September,  1689,  elders  and  messengen 
ch.  i.,  (f  iii.f  p-  1  ilf  dec.  Dutch  and  German  from  upward  of  one  hundred  congregations  of 
Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  appeared  in  Eng-  Calvinistic  Baptists  in  England  and  Wales, 
land,  and  doubtless  made  some  proselytes  met  in  London,  and  drew  up  a  more  full 
tberefSsearly  as  the  year  1535;  and  thence-  Confession,  and  substantially  the  same  in 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  century.  But  they  doctrine ;  but  expressed  very  much  in  the 
wer**  so  rigorously  persecuted,  not  only  Ij  words  of  the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy 
Hewy  VIII.,  but  by  Edward  VI.,  queen  Confessions,  with  both  which  it  agrees  in 
Marut  and  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  can  doctoiie,  while  in  ^iff'pl'Pi*  Mid  worship  it 

Vol.  III.— E  b 
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§  23.  The  General  BaptitU^  or  as  some  call  them  the  Ant^^adobaplUUf 
who  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  many  provinces  of  England,  con- 
sist of  illiterate  persons  of  low  condition ;  for,  like  the  ancient  JtfioMOt. 
niles,  they  despise  learning.  Their  religion  is  very  general  »nd  indefinite ; 
so  that  they  tolerate  persons  of  all  sects,  even  Arians  and  Socinians ;  and 
do  not  reject  any  person,  provided  he  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to 
receive  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  religious  ^th  and  practice.(82) 
They  have  this  in  common  with  the  Particular  Baptists,  that  they  baptiass 
only  adults,  and  these  they  immerse  wholly  in  water :  but  they  difier  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  rebaptize  such  as  were  either  baptized  only  in  in- 
fimcy  and  childhood,  or  were  not  immersed  ;  which,  if  report  may  be  cred- 
ited, the  Particular  Baptists  will  not  do. (88)  There  are  likewise  other  pe« 
culiarities  of  this  sect. — I.  Like  the  ancient  Menncmitest  they  regard  tneir 
own  church  as  being  the  only  true  church  of  Christ,  and  most  carefully 
avoid  communion  with  all  other  religious  communities. — II.  They  immerse 
candidates  for  baptism,  only  once,  and  not  three  times ;  and  they  esteem 
it  unessential,  whether  new  converts  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Faiherf 
Souj  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus. — IIL  With  Memmt 
they  expect  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ. — IV.  Many  of  them  likewise, 
adopt  Menno^s  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  body.— V.  They 
consider  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  Acts  xv.,  25,  respecting  blood  and 
things  strangled,  to  be  a  law  binding  on  the  church  universal. — ^VI.  Tbey 
believe  that  the  soul,  between  death  and  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day, 
has  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility. — ^VII.  They 
use  extreme  unction. — VIII.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  Sunday  or  the 
Lord's  day,  keep  also  the  Jewish  Sabhaih.(SA)    I  omit  the  notice  of  some 


■ccords  only  with  the  latter.    The  Calvin-  I  suppose  the  former,  to  hare  always 

iatic  BapiiaU  in  England  have,  generally,  the  smaller  community ;  and  at  the  preaent 

been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  day,  they  are  only  about  one  sixth  part  at 

Independents  or  CangregaUonaiieU  there ;  numerous,  as  the  Particular  Baptists.    Set 

and  often  both  sects  worshipped  together,  Bogue  and  Bennett  loc.  cit.,  toL  it.,  p.  828. 

and  were   under  the  same  pastors.     See  — TV.] 

Bogue  and  Bennet^t  History  of  Dissenters,  (34)  These  statements  are  derired  from 

vol.  i.,  p.  142,  143,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140,  d&c.,  also  Wm.  WhietorCe  Memoirs  of  his  life,  toI.  ii, 

the  Confession  of  the  Baptist  convention  of  p.  461,  and  from  WalPt  Hist,  of  Infant  Bap- 

1689,  and  its  Preface  —Tr.]  tism,  pt.  ii.,  p.  390,  <&c.  ed.  Latin,  [p.  280, 

(^2)  This  appears  from  their  Confession,  dec.,  ed.  Lonaon,  1705. —  Wall  does  not  rep- 
drawn  up  in  1660,  and  published  by  Wm,  resent  all  these  as  distinguishing  tenets  of 
Whislony  Memoires  of  his  life,  toI.  ii.,  p.  the  General  Baptiett.  He  enumerates  the 
661,  which  is  so  general,  that  all  Christian  various  peculiarities  to  be  found  among  the 
sects,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points,  English  Baptists  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the 
eould  embrace  it.  Wkiston  himself,  though  peculiarities  mentioned,  constitute  distinct 
•n  Arian,  joined  this  community  of  Bap-  sects,  as  the  eighth,  which  gives  rise  to  tbe 
tists ;  whom  he  considered  to  bear  the  near-  small  and  now  almost  extinct  sect  of  Sew- 
est  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Chris-  enth-day  Baptists ;  who  however  do  not 
tians.  Thomas  Emlyn  also,  a  famous  So-  keep  both  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday^  but 
emian,  lived  among  them ;  according  to  the  only  the  former.  The  2d  peculiarity,  so  fu 
testimony  of  Whiston.  as  respects  a  single  application  of  water,  is 

(33)  [I  know  not  on  what  authority  Dr.  not  peculiar  to  the  Baptists :  and  so  far  ts 

Mosheim  makes  this  distinction  between  the  it  respects  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

General  and  the  Particular  Baptists  :  and  only,  was  confined,  (as  Wall  supposed)^  t* 

I  know  of  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality,  the  General  Baptists^  who  were  early  in- 

Neither  does  it  appear,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  clined  to  Anti-Trinitarianism,  and  of  late  m 

seemed  to  be  informed,  that  the  General  Bap-  England,  have  genenlly  taken  that  gioaiid. 

tists  were  more  numerous  in  England,  than  —TV.] 
the  Psrtieukr  Baptists.    On  the  eooXnrj^ 
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minor  points.  These  Baptists  have  bishops^  whom  they  ccdl  messengers, 
(for  thus  they  interpret  the  word  ayyeXf}^,  in  the  Apocalyptical  episUes), 
and  presbyters  and  deacons.  Their  bishops  are  oflen  men  of  leaming.(d5J 
^  24.  David  George  [or  Joris\  a  Hollander  of  Delft,  gave  origin  and 
name  to  a  singular  sect.  Having  at  last  forsaken  the  Anabaptists,  he  re- 
tired to  Basle  in  1544,  assumed  a  new  name,  [John  Brack  von  Binnengen\, 
and  there  died,  in  1556.  He  was  well  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Basle, 
80  long  as  he  lived ;  for  being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  united  magnificence 
with  virtue  and  integrity.  But  after  his  death,  his  son-in-law  Nicholas 
Blesdyckj  accused  him  before  the  senate  of  most  pestilent  errors ;  and  the 
cause  being  tried,  his  body  was  committed  to  the  common  hangman  to  be 
burned.  Nothing  can  be  more  impious  and  base  than  his  opinions,  if  the 
historians  of  his  case  and  his  adversaries  have  estimated  them  correctly. 
For  he  is  said  to  have  declared  himself  to  be  a  third  David^  and  another 
■on  of  Grod,  the  fountain  of  all  divine  wisdom ;  to  have  denied  the  existence 
of  heaven  and  hell,  both  good  and  bad  angels,  and  a  final  judgment ;  to 
have  treated  all  the  laws  of  modesty  and  decorum  with  contempt ;  and  to 
have  taught  other  things  equally  bad. (36)     But  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake, 

(35)  Whittont  Memoirs  of  his  life,  vol.  (36)  See  the  Historia  Davidis  Georgii, 
iL,  p.  466,  dec.  There  is  extant,  Thomas  by  his  son-in-law,  Nic.  Bletdyck,  published 
CroMby*»  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  by  Jac.  Revius :  also  his  Life,  written  in 
London,  1728,  4  vols.  8vo,  which,  how-  German,  by  Jac.  Siolterfoth:  and  many 
•▼er,  I  have  never  seen.  [This  Crosby  others.  Among  the  more  modern  writers, 
was  himself  a  General  Baptist ;  and  kept  a  see  Godfr.  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzer- 
private  school,  in  which  he  taught  young  historie,  vol.  i.,  book  zvi.,  ch.  zvi.,  ^  44, 
men  mathematics,  and  had  also  a  small  book-  die.,  and  his  extensive  collections,  m  vin- 
•tore.  He  died  in  1752.  See  AlbertCs  dication  of  the  reputation  of  Darnd  George^ 
Letters  on  the  moat  recent  state  of  relijion  in  vol.  ii.,p.  534,  6lc.  See  also  p.  1185, 
and  learning  in  England,  (in  German),  Pref-  dtc.,  and  Henry  Morels  Enthusiasmus  tri- 
•ce  to  vol.  iv.  From  Crosby^  Alberti  has  umphatus,  sect,  xzxiii.,  dec.  p.  23,  du:.-— 
translated  the  Confessions  of  both  the  Par-  Add  especially,  the  documents  which  are 
ticular  and  the  General  Baptists  into  Ger-  brought  to  light,  in  my  History  of  Michael 
man,  and  subjoined  them,  as  an  Appendix  Servetus,  (in  German),  p.  425,  du:.  [Da- 
te his  fourth  volume,  p.  1245,  dec,  and  vid  J  oris  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1501. 
1323,  dec. — Schl.  The  Rev.  John  Smyths  Though  placed  at  school,  he  learned  no- 
is  commonly  represented  as  the  father  of  thing.  But  his  inclination  led  him  to  learn 
tiie  sect  of  General  or  Arminian  Baptists  the  art  of  painting  on  fflass,  which  caused 
in  Enffland.  (See  Bogue  and  Bennett  His-  him  to  travel  in  the  Netherlands,  France, 
tory  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.)  He  was  and  England.  Returning  in  1524,  he  pur- 
fellow  of  Christ*s  College,  Cambridge,  a  pop-  sued  that  business  in  his  native  town.  The 
nlar  preacher,  and  a  great  sufferer  for  non-  Reformation  here  caused  considerable  com- 
conformity.  Separating  from  the  church  of  motion  ;  and  in  1530,  Joris^  for  obstruct- 
£ngland,  he  jomed  the  Brownists ;  was  ing  a  Catholic  procession,  was  imprisoned, 
one  of  their  leading  men  in  1592,  and  was  whipped,  and  had  his  tongue  bored.  He 
imprisoned  during  eleven  months.  At  at  length  turned  to  the  Anabaptists:  but 
lensth  he  fled,  with  other  Brownists,  to  being  more  moderate  than  they,  and  oppo- 
HoTland  ;  and  in  1606,  joined  the  English  sed  to  their  tumultuous  proceedings,  it  was 
Brownist  church  at  Amsterdam.  Here  he  not  till  1534  that  he  actually  was  rebaptized. 
fell  into  Arminian  and  Baptist  opinions,  on  He  then  joined  the  parw  of  Hoffmann;  bat 
which  he  had  disputes  with  ilmtu^or/A,  he  was  not  well  pleased  with  any  of  them  : 
i2o6intoii,  and  others ;  and  he  removed,  with  and  at  length,  he  united  some  contendii^ 
his  adherents,  to  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  parties  together,  and  actually  e^teblished  a 
1610.  Soon  after  biis  death,  his  followers  particular  sect  of  Anabaptists.  He  next  be- 
letumed  to  England ;  and,  as  u  generally  can  to  have  visions  and  revelations.  As 
•apposed,  they  were  the  first  congregation  bis  adherents  suffered  persecution  in  West- 
of  English  General  Baptists.  See  his  life  phalia  and  Holland,  he  often  attended  them 
in  Brookes  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  and  comforted  and  anunated  them,  in  their 
196,  dec. — TV.]  dying  boun.    He  aaw  hi*  own  mother  do- 
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the  barbarous  and  coarse  style  of  his  compositions, — for  he  possessed  soniB 
genius  but  no  learning,  led  his  opposers  often  to  put  a  harah  and  unjust 
construction  upon  his  sentences.  At  least,  that  he  possessed  more  sense 
and  more  virtue  than  is  commonly  supposed,  is  evinced  not  only  by  his 
books,  of  which  he  published  a  great  many,  but  also  by  his  disciples,  who 
were  persons  by  no  means  base,  but  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and 
character,  and  who  were  formerly  numerous  in  Holstein,  and  are  said  to  be 
so  still  in  Friesland  and  in  other  countries. (37)  In  tlie  manner  of  the 
more  moderate  Anabaptists,  he  laboured  to  revive  languishing  piety  among 
his  fellow-men :  and  in  this  matter,  his  imagination  which  was  excessively 
warm,  so  deceived  him  that  he  falsely  supposed  he  had  divine  visions ; 
and  he  placed  religion  in  the  exclusion  of  all  external  objects  from  the 
thoughts,  and  the  cultivation  of  silence,  contemplation,  and  a  peculiar  and 
indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  The  Mystics  therefore  of  the  highest  or* 
dor,  and  the  QuakerSy  might  claim  him,  if  tliey  would ;  and  they  might  as* 
sign  hirn  no  mean  rank  among  their  sort  of  people. 

§  25.  An  intimate  friend  of  David  GeorgCy  but  of  a  somewhat  different 
turn  of  mind,  Henry  Nicoku  of  Westphalia,  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  from  the  year  1555,  by  founding  and  propagating 
the  Family  of  Love,  as  he  denominated  his  sect.  To  this  man  nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply,  as  were  made  of  his  friend.  He  would  perhaps 
have  in  great  measure  avoided  the  foul  blots  that  many  have  fastened  upon 
him,  if  he  had  possessed  the  genius  and  learning  requisite  to  a  correct  and 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts.  What  his  aims  were,  appears  pretty 
clearly  from  the  name  of  the  sect  which  he  set  up. (38)  For  he  declared 
himself  divinely  appointed  and  sent,  to  teach  mankind  that  the  whole  of 
religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  divine  love ;  that  all  other  things,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  either  to  religion  or  to  the  worship  of  Grod,  are  of 
no  import€uicc ;  and  of  course  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  views  any  one 
has  of  the  divine  nature,  provided  he  bums  with  a  flame  of  piety  and  love. 
To  these  opinions,  he  perhaps  added  some  other  fanciful  views,  as  is  usual 

capitated  at  Dolft,  in   1537.     A  monitory  heavy  charoes  against  him.     His  hmiXy  and 

letter  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  of  Hoi-  friends  and  acquaintances,  denied  the  truth 

land,  caused  the  bearer  to  lose  his  head. —  of  the  charges  before  the  court.     But  what 

In  1539,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom  they  would  not  admit,  was  attempted  to  be 

he  applied  for  protection,  offered  to  afford  proved  from  his  writings.     The  university 

it,  provided  he  would  become  a  Lutheran,  and  the  clersy  pronounced    his    opinioof 

In  1542,  be  published  his  famous  Book  of  heretical ;  and  the  dead  man,  who  could  no 

Wonders,  in  which  he  exposed  all  the  fan-  longer  defend    himself,    was    coodemoed. 

ciful  opinions  that  floated  in  his  imagina-  See  Schroeckh*s    Kirchengesch.    seit    der 

tion.     He  wandered  in  various  countries,  Reformation,  vol.  v.,  p.  442,  dec.,  and  Vo» 

till  he  was  safe  uo  where.     Therefore,  in  Einem^t  and   HchUgeVs  notes  upon   this 

1644  he  retired  to  Basle ;  where  he  lived  section  of  Mosheim. — TV.] 
twelve  years,  under  the  name  of  John  wm        (37)    See  Jo.   MblUr's  Introductio  in 

Brugge;   was  owner  of  a  house  in   the  Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbncc,  part  ii.,  p, 

city,   and  an  estate  in  the   country;  was  116,  dtc,  and  his  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn. 

a   peaceable  and   good  citizen,  and  held  i.,  p.  422,  6lc. 

communion  with  the  Reformed  church. —        (38)  See  Jo.  Hombeek^t  Summa  Cos- 

His  son-in-law  BUtdyck,  was  a  Reformed  troversiarum,  lib.  vi.,  p.  393.     Godfr,  Ar- 

preacher  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  had  some  nold's  Kirchen-uod  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  i., 

variance  with  Joris  before  his  death.    Af-  book  xvi.,  ch.   xxi.,  ^  36.,  p.  746.     Ani. 

terwards,  provoked  perhaps  by  the  disposi-  WUh.  Bbktn't  Englische  ReformaiioDshift- 

tioQ  Jori9  made  of  m  property,  he  btought  torie,  book  iv.,  ch.  v.,  p.  541,  dec. 
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with  men  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates ;  but  what  they  were  in 
particular,  I  apprehend  may  be  better  learned  from  his  books,  Uian  from 
the  confutations  of  his  adversaries.  (39) 


CHAPTER  IV, 

BISTORT  OF  THE   SOCINIANS. 

4  1,  2.  The  Name  and  Ori^n  of  the  Socinians. — ^  3.  Their  first  Beginnings. — ^  4.  Mi- 
chael Servetus. — ^  5.  His  Doctrines. — ^  6,  Other  Anti-Trinitarians. — ^  7.  False  Ori- 
ginations of  Socinianism. — ^  8.  Its  true  Origination. — ^  9.  Its  Progress. — (f  10.  Sum- 
mary View  of  this  Religion. — ^  11.  Proceedings  of  Faustus  Socinus. — ^  12.  He  mod- 
ified the  Unitarian  Kelision.— -^  13.  Propagation  of  Socinianism  in  Transylvania  and 
Hungary  — ^  14.  In  Holland  and  England. — ^  16.  The  Foundation  of  this  Religion. — 
^  16.  Its  fundamental  Principle. — ^  17.  Summary  of  it. — ^  18.  Moral  Principles. — 
i  19.  Racovian  Catechism  — ^  20.  State  of  Learning  among  Socinians. — ^  21.  Method 
of  teaching  Theology. — ^  22.  Controversies  of  the  Socinians  :  Budneists  or  Budnaeans. 
— ^  23.  Succeeded  by  Davides,  Franken,  and  others. — ^  24.  The  Famovian  Sect. 

§  1.  The  Socinians  derived  their  name  from  the  illustrious  house  of 
Sozziniy  which  long  flourished  at  Sienna  a  noble  city  of  Tuscany,  and  gave 
birth,  it  is  said,  to  a  number  of  distinguished  men.  For  it  was  from  this 
family  were  descended  IxbUus  and  Fausius  Socinus,  who  pre  commonly 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  sect.     Lcdius  Socinus  was  the  son  of  Mari' 

(39)  The  last  and  most  learned  of  those  self:    **A   man,  whom   God   had  awaked 

who  attacked   the  Familiats^   was   Henry  from  the  dead,  anointed  and  filled  with  the 

Mcrre^  the  celebrated  English   divine  and  Holy   Ghost,    endowed  with  God,  in   the 

philcMiopher,  in  his  Mystery  of  Godliness,  Spirit  of  his  love,  and  elevated  with  Christ 

oook  vi.,  ch.  zii.-xviii.     George  Fwc^  the  to  an  inheritance  in  heavenly  blessings,  en- 

fiither  of  the   Quakers,  severely  chastised  lightened  with  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  truth, 

this  Family  of  Love,  becaxj^e   they  would  ami  with  the  true  light   of  the  all-perfect 

take  an  oath,  dance,  sing,  and  be  cheerful ;  Being,"  &<:.     In  his  preface  to  one  of  hia 

and  he  called  them  a  company  of  fanatics,  tracts,  he  calls  himself:  *'  The  chosen  ser- 

See  SeweVi  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  vant  of  God,  by  whom  the  heavenly  revela- 

iii.,  p.  88,  89,  344,  6ui.     [Henry  Nicolai  tion  should  again  be  made  known  to  the 

or  Nicholas,  was  bom  at  Munster,  and  com-  world."     His  followers  in  1675.  affirmed, 

menced  his  career  about  the  year  1546,  in  that  they  neither  denied  that  baptism  which 

the  Netherlands  ;  thence  he  passed  over  to  consists  in  repentance  &nd  newness  of  life, 

England,  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  VI.,  nor  the  holy  sacrament  of  bapiism,  which 

and  joined  the  Dutch  congregation  in  Lon-  betokens  the    new    birth    in   Christ,   and 

don.     But  his  sect  did  not  become  visible  which  is  to  be  administered  to  children : 

till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza-  that  the?  admitted  also  the  perfect  satisfac- 

beth.     In  1575,  they  laid  a  Confession  of  tion  made  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men.— 

their  faith,  with  a  number  of  theur  books,  They  appeared  always  cheerful,  and   in  a 

before  the  parliament,  and  preyed  for  tolera-  happy  state  of  mind ;  which  offended  the 

tion.     In  i580.  the  queen  and  her  council  more  gloomy  Mystics,  and  produced  heavy 

undertook  to  suppress  them.     They  con-  charges  against  them.    Yet  nothing  appear- 

tinued  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the  ed  in  their  moral  conduct,  to  justi/y  thoee 

following  century,  when  they  became  ab-  cnminations.     Arnold,  Kirchen-und   Ket* 

•oxbed  in  other  sects.     Nicolai  published  a  zerfaistorie,  pL  ii.,  book  xvi.,  c.  21,  ^  36,  p. 

vomber  of  tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch,  for  873,   ed.   Schaffhausen ;    and   Sehroechk's 

the  edification  of  his  followers,  and  to  vin-  Kirchengesch.  seit  dec  Reformation,  voL 

dicate  his  principles  against  gainaayers.     In  v.,  p.  4*^,  6lc. — Tr.] 
one  of  his  pieces,  be  mystically  stylea  him- 
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anus,  a  celebrated  lawyer ;  and  to  great  learning  and  talents  he  added,- 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge^ — a  pure  and  blameless  life.  Leaving  his 
native  country,  from  religious  considerations,  m  1647,  he  travelled  over 
various  countries,  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  every 
where  examining  carefully  the  opinions  of  such  as  had  abandoned  the  Ro- 
mish church,  concerning  Grod  and  divine  things ;  for  the  sake  of  discover- 
ing and  finding  the  truth.  At  length,  he  settled  down  at  Zurich  in  Switz- 
erland, and  there  died  in  the  year  1562,  when  he  was  not  yet  forty  yean 
old.(l)  Being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  averse  from  all  con- 
tention, he  adopted  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  wished  to .  be  thought  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  church :  yet  he  did  not  absolutely  conceal  his  doubts 
on  religious  subjects ;  but  proposed  them  in  his  letters,  to  learned  friends 
with  whom  he  was  intimate. (2)  But  Faustus  Socmus,  his  nephew  and 
heir,  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the  writings  left  by  Lcdius,  his  real  ieniti- 
ments  concerning  religion,  and  by  publishing  them,  to  have  gathered  the 
sect. 

§  2.  The  name  Socinians  is  often  used  in  two  different  senses ;  a  proper 
and  an  improper,  or  a  limited  and  a  more  general.  For  in  common  speech, 
all  are  denominated  Socinians,  who  teach  doctrines  akin  to  those  of  the 
Socinians ;  and  especially  those  who  either  wholly  deny,  or  weaken  and 
render  dubious,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  of  the  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour.  But  in  a  more  limited  sense,  those 
only  are  called  Socinians,  who  receive,  either  entire  or  in  its  principal  parts, 
that  system  of  religion,  which  Faustus  Socinus  either  produced  himself,  or 
set  forth  when  produced  by  his  uncle,  and  recommended  to  the  Unitarian 
brethren  (as  they  choose  to  be  called)  living  in  Poland  and  Transylvania.(3) 

§  3.  While  the  Reformation  was  still  immature,  certain  persons,  who 

(1)  Jo.  Cloppenburgf  Dim.  de  origine  Arianischen  Socinianismus,  Frankf.,  1735^ 
et  progressu  Socinianismi.  Jo.  HornUck,  8vo.  And  the  Hiaioire  de  Sociniame,  by 
Summa  Controversiarum,  p.  563,  6tc.  Jo,  Lamy,  Paris,  1723,  4to,  is  a  compilation 
Heitry  Hottinger^  Historia  Ecclesiast.,  torn,  from  the  common  writers,  and  abounds  not 
ix.,  p.  417,  dec.,  and  others.  only  with  errors,  but  likewise  with  variooa 

(2)  Hieron.  Zanchtu*^  Praefatio  ad  librum  matter  quite  foreign  from  a  histoiy  of  tba 
de  tribus  Elohim.  Theod.  Beza^  Epistolar.  Socinian  sect  and  religion  The  very  in- 
Tolumen,  ep.  Ixxxi.,  p.  167.  Several  wri-  dustrious  and  learned  Maiunn  Vits*  U 
tings  are  ascribed  to  him :  (see  Sand's  Bib-  Crose  promised  the  world,  a  complete  hts- 
liotheca  Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  18),  but  it  is  very  tory  of  Socinianism  down  to  our  times ;  see 
doubtful,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  any  his  Dissert.  Historiques,  tome  i.,  p.  142. 
of  them.  But  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.     [Besides 

(3)  There  is  still  wanting  a  full  and  ac-  the  above,  there  are  G.  G.  ZtUner^M  Hiato- 
eurate  history,  both  of  the  sect  which  fol-  ria  Crypto-Socinianismi  Altor6ai  quondsfli 
lows  the  Socini,  and  also  of  LcdhtM  and  academis  infesti  arcana.  Lips.,  1729,  ita 
FaustuM  Socitmsy  and  of  those  next  to  them  J.  Toulmin^a  Memoires  of  toe  life,  charac- 
most  active  in  establishing  and  building  up  ter,  sentiments  and  Writings  of  Fauatua 
this  community.  For  the  curiosity  of  those  Socinus,  Lond.,  1777, 8vo.  F.  Sam.  Bod^s 
who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  Historia  Antitrinitarionun,  maxime  Socini- 
of  this  whole  subject,  is  awakened  but  not  anismi  et  Socinianorum,  quorum  auctores^ 
satisfied,  by  what  they  find  in  John  Horn'  promotores,  coetus,  templa  recensentur ; 
heck's  Socinianismus  Confutatus,  vol.  i.  Koningsb.,  1774->84,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Ths 
Abraham  Cabvius^  Opera  Anti-Sociniana ;  first  vol  gives  account  of  modem  Socinian 
Jo.  Cloppenburg*»  Diss,  de  origine  et  pro-  authors ;  and  the  second  traces  the  origm  of 

Sessu  Socinianismi,  (0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  Lngd.  Anti-TriniUriantsm.     The  whole,  therefm^ 

at,  17(>8,    4to) ;    Ckrtstopher   Sandius,  is  only  a  broad  introduction  to  a  proper  Hi^ 

Bibliotheca    Anti-Trinitariorum  ;     StamsL  tory  of  the  Socinian  community.)     CL  F. 

Lubieniuiua,  Historia  Reformationis  Polon-  Hgen,  Vita  Lslii  Socini,  Lipa.,  181^  9fa 

ica;  Sam.  Fred,  LnUeHmcKs  Polnisch-  —TV.] 
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looked  upon  everything  the  Romish  church  had  hitherto  professed  as  er- 
roneous, began  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  and 
the  truths  connected  with  it ;  and  proposed  reducing  the  whole  of  religion 
to  practical  piety  and  virtue.  But  the  vigilance  both  of  the  Lutherans  and 
of  the  Reformed  and  papists,  promptly  resisted  them,  and  prevented  their 
organizing  a  sect.  As  early  as  the  year  1526,  divine  honours  were  de- 
nied to  Jesus  Christ,  by  Letois  Heizer,  a  name  faimous  among  the  vagrant 
Anabaptists,  and  who  was  beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529.(4)  Nor  were 
there  wanting,  other  men  of  like  sentiments  among  the  Anabaptists,  though 
that  whole  sect  cannot  be  charged  with  this  error.  Besides  these,  John 
Campanus  of  Juliers,  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained,  among  other  unsound 
doctrines  which  he  spread  at  Wittemberg  and  elsewhere,  made  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  declared  the  appellation  Holy  Spirii 
to  denote,  not  a  divine  person^  but  the  nature  both  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son :  that  is,  he  revived  substantially  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  Arians.(5) 
In  the  territory  of  the  Grisons,  in  Switzerland,  at  Strasburg,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  one  Claudius  an  Allobrogian  or  Savoyard,  excited  much  com- 
motion about  the  year  1530  and  onward,  by  impugning  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour.  (6)     But  none  of  these  were  able  to  establish  a  sect. 

§  4.  Those  who  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  church, 
were  much  more  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Michael  Servede,(l)  or  Serve" 

(4)  Christ.  Sand't  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trin-  to  a  great  age.  The  substance  of  his  doc- 
Itarior.,  p.  16.  Jo.  Bapt.  OuiuSf  Annates  trine,  may  ^  learned  from  the  very  scarce 
Anabaptist.,  p.  60.  Jo.  Jac.  BreUinger*t  book,  entitled,  The  divine  and  HcJy  Scrip 
Museum  Helveticum,  torn,  y.,  p.  391,  torn,  ture,  many  years  since  obscured  and  dart- 
ri.,  p.  100,  479,  6u:.  [See  above,  p.  203,  ened  by  unwholesome  doctrine  and  teachers 
note  (7). — Tr.]  (by  Grod*s  permission),  now  restored  and 

(5)  See  Jo.  Geo.  SchelhonCt  very  learn-  amended ;  by  the  very  learned  John  Campus 
«d  Dissertation,  de  Joh.  Campano,  Anti-  nns,  1532,  8vo,  (in  Uerman). — Schl.] 
Trinitario;  inhis  Anocenitates  Litterar.,  torn.  (6)  See  Jo.  Geo.  Schdhorn't  Epistolary 
zL,  p.  1-92.  [He  was  a  native  of  Msscyk  Dissert,  de  Mino  Celso  Scnensi,  Claudio 
in  the  territory  of  Liege,  and  came  to  Wit-  item  Allobroge,  homine  fanatico  et  SS.  Trin- 
temberg  in  1528  ;  but  so  concealed  his  opin-  itatis  hoste ;  Ulm,  1748,  8vn.  Jo.  Joe. 
ions,  \mx  they  first  became  known  after  he  Breitinger*»  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  vii., 
had  retired  to  Marpurg ;  where  he  wished  p.  667.  Jo.  Haller't  Epistle,  in  Jo.  Conr, 
to  take  part  in  the  public  dispute,  and  to  Fusltn's  Centuria  Epistolar.  viror.  enidi- 
debate  with  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  tor.,  p.  140,  dec.  [He  first  held  Christ  to 
Lord's  supper,  but  was  refused.  He  repeat-  be  a  mere  man ;  but  the  Swiss  divines 
«d  the  same  at  Torgaw,  where  he  likewise  brought  him  to  admit,  thst  he  wss  the  nato- 
•ouffht  in  vain  to  dispute  with  Luther.  This  ral  Son  of  God  ;  though  he  would  not  allow 
filUa  him  with  resentment  against  Luther  his  eternal  existence ;  and  he  positively  de- 
ftnd  his  associates,  and  induced  him  to  quit  nied  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He 
Wittembeiff,  (to  which  he  had  returned),  also  msintained,  that  the  beginning  of  John's 
ind  go  to  Niemek ;  the  pastor  of  which.  Gospel  had  been  falsified.  He  was  impris- 
WicdmSf  fell  under  suspicion  of  Anti-Trin-  onea  at  Strasburg ;  and  then  banished, 
itarianism  in  consequence  of  his  harbouring  Schroeckh^  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reforma- 
Coifipaimi,  and  soon  after  went  over  to  the  tion,  vol.  v.,  p.  491. — Tr.'\ 

Catholics.     CampamtM  went  from  Saxony  (7)  By  rejecting  the  last  syllable  of  the 

to  the  duchy  of  Juliers ;  and  both  orally  and  name,  which  is  a  common  Spanish  termina- 

in  writing,  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  tion,  there  remains  the  name  Serve :  and 

Reformers,  and   sought   underhandedly  to  the  letters  of  this  name,  a  little  transposed, 

diM^minitr  his  Arian  doctrines.     But  he  produce  Revet ;  which  is  the  name  Servetut 

WM  committed  to  prison  by  the  Catholics,  assumed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  books. 

at  Cleves;  and  continued  in  confinement  Omitting  also  his  family  name,  altogether, 

twenty-six  years.    Whether  he  made  his  es-  be  called  himself  from  his  birthplace,  Jlft* 

cape  from  prison,  or  was  set  at  liberty,  is  ehMel  VUUmovmrnt,  or  simply,  ViJMmafftmua, 
not  known.    AM  w  know,  is  that  he  lived 
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tM  as  his  name  is  written  in  Latin,  a  Spanish  physician,  bom  at  Villa  Nue* 
va  in  Aragon,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius  and  of  extensive  knowledge* 
He  first  published  in  1531,  vii.  Books,  de  Trinitatis  erroribus ;  and  the  next 
year,  two  Dialogues,  dc  Trinitatc ;  in  which  he  most  violently  assailed  the 
opinion  held  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  respecting  the  divine  nature 
and  the  three  persons  in  it.  Subsequently,  afler  retiring  to  France  and 
passing  through  varioas  scenes,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienne,  where 
he  was  a  successful  practitioner  of  physic ;  and  now,  by  his  strong  power 
of  imagination,  he  devised  a  new  and  singular  species  of  religion,  which  he 
committed  to  a  book  that  ho  secretly  printed  at  Vicnne,  in  1553,  and  which 
he  entitled :  Restitutio  Christianismi  (a  restoration  of  Christianity).  Many 
things  seemed  to  conspire,  to  favour  his  designs :  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
courage,  pertinacity,  a  show  of  piety,  and  lastly,  nimierous  patrons  and 
friends,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his 
natural  and  acquired  endowments.  But  all  his  hopes  were  frustrated  by 
Calvin ;  who  caused  Servetu^  to  be  seized  in  1553,  at  Geneva,  as  he  was 
passing  through  Switzerland  towards  Italy,  after  his  e:>cape  from  prison  at 
V ienne,  and  to  be  actrused  of  blasphemy  by  one  of  CahiiCs  servants.  The 
issue  of  the  accusation  was,  tliat  Servetus,  as  he  would  not  renounce  the 
opinions  ho  had  embraced,  was  burned  alive  by  a  decree  of  the  judges,  as 
being  a  pertinacious  heretic  and  blasphemer.  For  in  that  age  the  ancient 
laws  against  heretics,  enacted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  often  re- 
newed afU;rwards,  were  in  full  force  at  Geneva.  A  better  fate  was  merit- 
ed by  this  highly  gifted  and  very  learned  man :  yet  he  laboured  under  no 
small  moral  defects  ;  for  he  was  beyond  all  measure  arrogant,  and  also 
ill-tempered,  contentious,  unyielding,  and  a  semi-fanatic.(8) 

(8)  I  have  composed,  in  the  German  Ian-  to  S{)ain,  he  connected  himself  with  Jo. 

gua;^,  a  copious  history  of  this  man,  who  fyuintana,  confessor  to  the  emperor  CkaHet 

was  so  unlike  every  body  but  himself;  which  V.  and  accontpanted  him  to  Italy,  where  he 

was  published  at  Hclmstadt,  1748,  4to,  and  witnessed  the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bo- 

again,  with  lanre  additions,  Helmst.,  1749,  logna,  A.D.  1529.     The  year  following,  he 

4to.     [Dr.  Mfulaine  recoramcndH  to  those  accompanied  Quijiiana  into  Germanv;  and 

who  cannut  read  the  German,  to  pteruse  a  perhaps  was  at  Augsburg,  when  tho  PnHp 

juvenile  production  of  one  of  MoshcinCM  pu-  eatants  presented  their  Confession  of  faith ; 

pils,  composed   twenty  years  earlier,  enti-  and  he  might  there  first  become  acquainted 

tied  :  Hi.^toria  Mich.  Se^-veti,  uuam.  preside  with  Buccr  and  Capiio.     When  and  when 

J.  fisur.  MoHiieimio,  dec,  exponit  Hcnricus  he  separated  from  Quintana^  docs  not  ap- 

ab  AUwaerdcn,  Helmst.,  1727,  4to.      But  pear.     But  in  the  year   1530,  he  went  to 

Mosheim^  in  hi»  history  of  Senretus,  pro-  Basle,  to  confer  with  (EcoUtmpadiut.     He 

Bounces  this  an  incorrect  performance,  and  had  then  struck  out  a  new  path  in  theology, 

not  to  be  relied  on.     Von  Einem  here  iniro-  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  three  divine  per* 

duces,  in  a  long  note  of  23  paves,  an  epit-  sons ;  denied  the  eternal  generation  of  the 

orae   of   MjtheirrCt   history   of   Servetus.  Son ;  and  admitted  no  eternity  of  the  Sod, 

The  account  w^ich  Schioeckh  gives  of  S*ur-  except  in  the  purpose  of  God.     (EcoUmpa- 

Yetus,  (Kirchenjdfesch.  scit  der  Reformat.,  rf»«*  attempted  in  vain  to  bring  him  to  other 

vol.  v.,  p.  519.  &c.),  accords  in  general  with  views ;  and  he  laid  his  caae  before  ZtemgU, 

that  of  Moshcim,  as  abridged  by  Von  Einem.  Bucer,  Capita,  and  BuUinger ;  who  all  coo- 

From  both  these,  the  following  sketch  is  sidcred  him  a  gross  heretic.     He  left  Basle, 

niade.  determined  to  publish  his  project<»d  work. 

He  was  bom  at  Villa  Nueva,  in  Aragon,  It  was  printed  at  Ha^enau.  in  1531 ;  and, 

A.D.  1509.     His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  it  cmce,  was  every  where  condemned.    ^»- 

sent  him  to  Toulouse  lo  study  law.     But  tana  hiid  it  before  ll.e  emperor,  who  ordered 

he  preferred  literature  and  thwlogv.     He-  it  to  l»e  fcup|.re9«*ed.     Servetus  was  assailed 

brev,  Grc^k,  the  fathers,  the  Hihio,  and  the  by  his  best  friends,  wherever  be  went,  and 

writings  of  the  Reformers,  seemed  to  have  was  pressed  to  abandon  his  enore.     He 

engaged  his  chief  attention.     On  his  return  tbtcefore  wrote  hie  Ditlogiics,  which  he 
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^  5.  Servetus  had  devised  a  strange  system  of  reli^on ;  a  great  part  of 

which  was  intimately  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  things, 

printed  in  1532.     He  there  condemned  his  bat  the  proof  was  deemed  insufficient    Tht 
former  book,  ts  &  juvenile  and  iU-reasoned  court  however  prosecuted  the  matter  with 
performance  ;  jei  brought  forward  subsun-  zeal,  and  obtained  more  and  more  evidence 
tially  the  same  doctrines,  and  arged  them  against  him.     Servetus^  at  length,  foreseeing 
with  all  his  powers  of  logic  and  satire.     In  the  probable  retiult,  took  to  flight.     The 
1533,  he   went  to   luly,  and  travelled   in  court  stdl  proceeded,  till  they  deemed  tht 
France.     He  studied  a  while  at  Paris ;  then  evidence  sufficient,  and  then  condemned  him 
went  to  Orleans ;   and   thence   to   Lyons,  in  his  absence.     Servehis  fled  to  Geneva ; 
where  he  resided  two  years,  as  a  superin-  and  there  lay  concealed  four  weeks,  waiting 
tendent  of  the  press ;  held  a  correspondence  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Italy  and 
with  Calvin^  and  began  to  write  his  great  Naples.     Just  as  be  was  getting  into  a  boat 
theological  work.     In  1537,  he  went  affain  to  depart,  he  was  discovered  by  Calvin  him« 
to  Pans,  became  a  master  of  srts,  and  lee-  self;  who  gave  notice  imm^iately  to  the 
tured  on  mathematics  and  astronomy.     He  government,   and   they   apprehended    him. 
also  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  physic ;  rfichoias  de  la  Ftmtaint^  CalmiCi  secretary, 
and  now  commenced  medical  writer  and  took  the  part  of  an  accuser ;  and  Ca/m'n  him- 
physician ;   yet  continued  to  labour  on  his  self  is  supposed  to  have  framed  the  38  arti- 
Restoration  of  Christianity.     But  soon  he  cles  of  charge.     They  were  taken  from  hit 
got  into  collision  with  the  medical  fraternity,  writings,  especially  his  last  work  ;  and  rela- 
and  had  to  leave  Paris.     In  1538,  he  went  ted  to  his  views  of  the  Trinity  and  infant 
to  Lyons,  thence  to  Avignon,  and  thence  to  baptism ;  his  taxing  Moses  with  falsely  rep- 
Charlieu,  where  he  resided  as  a  physician  resenting  the  land  of  Canaan  as  very  fertile  ; 
till  1540.     He  next  went  again  to  Lyons,  his   perverting   the  prophecies  concerning 
and  soon  after  to  Vienne,  where  he  resided  Christ ;  and  several  other  points  of  less  im- 
twelve  years,  as  a  physician,  under  the  pat-  portance      In  the  first  hearing,  8en^tu9W0i* 
ronage  of  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy,  to  knowledged  himself  the  author  of  the  bo<4u 
whom  he  rendered  himself  quite  acceptable,  whence  the  charges  were  drawn ;  bnt  either 
During  this  time,  though  still  labouring  se-  explained  away,  or  justified,  the  articles  al« 
cretly  upon  his  Restoration  of  Christianity,  leged ;  and  La  Fontaine  was  unable  to  meet 
he  professed  to  be  s  sound  Catholic,  and  his  arguments.     In  the  second  hesring,  Col* 
paiised  currently  for  one.     He  also  re-edited  vin  was  present ;  and  he  exposed  the  eva* 
Ptolemy's  geography,  with  corrections  and  sive  pleas  of  the  criminal.     In  the  mean 
notes ;   and  pubiinhed   notes  on   Fofinin'a  time,  the  council  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the  au- 
Latin  Bible,  the  chief  object  of  which  was,  thoritics  of  Vienne,  informing  them  of  the 
to  show  that  all  the  Old  Testament  prophe-  arrest  of  Servetut^  and  inquinng  respecting 
cies,  which  were  commonly  applied  to  Christ,  the  proceeding  against  him  at  Vienne.     The 
bad  a  previous  and  literal  fulfilment  in  events  governor  of  the  castle  of  Vienne  came  to 
prior  to  his  advent,  and  only  an  allegorical  Geneva,  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  sentence 
application  to  him.    At  length  he  determined  passed  upon   Servetus^  and  requested  that 
to  print  his  favourite  work  on  theolosy.     It  the  prisoner  might  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
was  worked  off,  in  a  retired  house  in  Vienne,  to  be  conveyed  to  Vienne.     Servetus  wae 
by  his  friends ;  and  he  himself  corrected  the  called  before  the  court,  and  with  tears  en- 
press.     It  was  finished  in  January,  1553;  treated,  that  he  might  not  be  delivered  up; 
and  bore  on  its  title-page  only  the  initials  of  but  that  he  might  l^  tried  at  Geneva.     To 
his  name,  M.  S.  V.  (Michael  Servetus  Villa^  ffratify  his  wishes,  the  court  of  Geneva  re- 
novanus).     Parcels  of  the  book  were  sent  to  fused  to  give  him  up,  and  proceeded  in  his 
Lyons,  to  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.     A  few  trial.     He  denied  the  competence  of  a  civil 
copies  reached  Geneva ;  and   Calvin  was  court  to  try  a  case  of  heresy  :  but  his  objee- 
ooe  of  the  first  who  read  it.     Near  the  end  tion  was  overruled.     He  also  appealed  to 
of  February,  one  Trie,  a  young  French  Prot*  the  council  of  200 :  but  tho  appeal  was  not 
estant  residing  at  Geneva,  wrote  to  his  Cath-  admitted.     He  attempted  to  accuse  Calvin 
olic  friend  at  l^yons,  who  laboured  hsrd  to  of  heresy ;  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to 
convert  him  to  popery,  taxing  the  Catholics  his  accusations.     He  objected,  that  Calvin 
of  Lyons  with  harbouring  Servetus^  the  im-  reigned  at  Genefi,  and  begged  to  have  his 
pious  author  of  this  new  book  which  excited  case  tried  by  the  other  cantons.     Accord- 
•uch  universal  abhorrence.     This  letter  first  ingly  the  court  ordered  that  Calvin  should 
awakened  suspicion  at  Vienne,  that  Servetut  extract  objectionable  passsges  from  Serve* 
was  the  author  of  it.     A  process  before  the  Am'  books,  in  his  own  words ;  that  Servetua 
Inquisition  wie  coomicnced  against  him ;  should  snbjotn  sach  explanations  and  aigii* 

Vol.  IIL--F  f 
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which  were  also  strange ;  nor  can  it  he  stated  fully  in  a  few  words.  He 
supposed  in  general,  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  lost,  eren 
before  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  indeed  that  it  was  never  taught,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  and  perspicuity ;  and  that  the  restitution  and  explanatioo 
of  it,  were  divinely  committed  to  him.  As  respects  God  and  the  divine 
Trinity,  he  believed  in  general,  that  the  supreme  Being  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  produced  in  himself  and  formed  two  personal  repreaeniOm 
UonSj  economies^  dispositions,  dispensations^  or  modes  of  existence,  (for  he  did 
not  always  use  the  same  terms),  namely,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
by  which  he  might  both  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  and  impart  to 
them  his  blessings.  That  the  Word  was  joined  to  the  man  Christ,  who 
was  by  the  efficient  volition  of  God  born  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  and  that  on 
this  account,  Christ  might  justly  be  called  Grod.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ani- 
mates  the  created  universe  ;  and  in  particular,  produces  holy  and  divine 
emotions  and  purposes  in  men.  That  afler  the  destruction  of  this  world, 
both  these  Economies  will  cease  to  be,  and  will  be  reabsorbed  in  God. 
Yet  this  doctrine  he  did  not  always  state  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  often 
ines  slippery  and  ambiguous  terms ;  so  that  it  is  exceedingly^difficult  to  as- 
eertain  his  real  meaning.  His  moral  principles  agreed  in  many  respects, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists :  with  whom  also  he  agreed  in  this^ 
that  he  most  severely  condemned  the  baptism  of  infonts. 

J  6.  This  projected  restoration  of  the  church,  of  which  Serveius  hoped 

ments  as  be  saw  fit ;  then  Calvin  to  reply,  died,  and  he  expired  at  the  end  of  half  an 

and  Servetus  to  answer ;  and  the  whole  be  hour.     To  the  )aet,  he  maintained  the  cor- 

transmitted   to   Bern,    Basle,   Zurich,  and,  rectness  of  the  opinions  for  which  he  sufler- 

Schaff  hauaen,  for  the  opinion  of  those  can-  cd  ;  and  cried  repeatedly,  **  Jesus,  thou  S<m 

tons.     This   was   accordingly   done      The  of  the  eternal  God,  have  mercy  on  me.'* — 

reply  from  all  the  cantons  was,  that  the  Ge-  At  this  day,  all  agree,  that  Servefus  ought 

nevans  were  in  duty  bound  to  restrain  the  not  to  have  been  put  to  death :  but  in  that 

madness  and  wickedness  of  Sertetuty  and  age,  different   sentiments   prevailed.     The 

to  prevent  him  from  propagating  his  errors  burning  ofheretics  was  then  almostuniversal- 

in  future.     But  the  manner  in  which  this  ly  approved  and  practised.  There  were  some, 

object  should  be  accomplished,  was  left  to  however,  especially  among  the  French  and 

the  discretion  of  the  court  of  Geneva.     The  Italian  Protestants,  whose  exposure  on  this 

authorities  of  Basle  however,  intimated,  that  principle  to  be  themselves  put  to  death  fay 

a  perpetual  imprisonment  might  be  sufficient,  the  papists,  led  them  to  question  the  correcC- 

The  court  of  Geneva,  now  unanimously,  con-  ness  of  the  principle.     Calvin  therefore,  who 

demned  Servetus  to  be  burned  alive  the  day  certainly  had  some  hand  in  the  death  of  Ser- 

following.     Calvin  and  the  other  ministers  vetuSf  was  censured  by  a  few  Protestants ; 

of  Geneva  interceded  for  a  milder  death :  while  the  great  body  oJF  them,  and  even  the 

but  the  court  would  not  yield.     Servetus  mild  Melancthon,  fully  approved  his  conduct. 

was  immediately  informed  of  his  sentence.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  unjustly  charged 

and  was  greatly  overcome.     The  next  day,  Calvin  with  being  actuated,  solely,  by  per- 

October  27,  1553,  he  appeared  more  com-  sonal  enmity  agamst  Servetus,  and  by  the 

posed.     Fri re// attended  him  as  a  clergyman,  natural  severity  of  his  disposition.     On  the 

and  urged  him  to  retract ;  which  he  pertina-  other  hand,  some  have  attempted  entirely  to 

ciously  refused.     He  was  conducted  to  the  exculpate  him,  and  to  attribute  his  conaoct 

presence  of  the  court,  where  his  sentence  to  the  purest  motives.    He  doubtless  thought 

was  pronounced  in  form.     He  begged  for  a  he  was  doing  right,  and  had  the  approbatimi 

commutation   of  the  mode  of  death ;   and  of  his  own  conscience ;  as  he  certainly  had 

Farell  also  urged  the  same ;  but  the  court  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age,  who, 

would  not  listen.     He  was  conducted  slowly  as  occasion  was  presented,  pursued  the  same 

to  the  place  of  execution,  permitted  and  even  course  themselves.     But  had  he  lived  in  our 

urged  to  address  the  people  ;  which  he  re-  age,  he  would  undonbtcdlv  have  thought  and 

fused.     At  length,  he  was  fastened  by  a  acted  differently.     See  Bcsa^s  Life  of  Cal- 

chain  to  a  stake,  seated  on  a  block,  and  sur-  rin,  by  Sibson^  ed.  Philadelphia,  1836,  noCa 

rounded  by  combustibles.    The  fire  was  kiD-  c,  p.  156-204. — Tr.} 
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to  be  himself  the  author,  died  with  him.  For  notwithstanding  public  fame 
ascribed  to  him  many  disciples,  and  not  a  few  divines  of  that  age  profess- 
ed to  have  great  apprehensions  from  the  sect  of  Serveius ;  yet  it  may  be 
justly  doubted,  whether  he  left  behind  him  one  genuine  disciple.  Those 
who  are  called  ServeUans  and  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  Servetus,  by  the 
writers  of  that  age,  differed  widely  from  Servetus  in  many  respects ;  and 
in  particular,  they  entertained  very  different  opinions  from  his,  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.  Valentine  GentUis  of  Naples,  whom 
the  government  of  Bern  put  to  death  in  1566,  did  not  hold  the  opinions 
of  Serveius f  as  many  writers  affirm  ;  but  held  Arian  sentiments,  and  made 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father. (9)  Not  much 
different  were  the  views  of  Matthew  Gribaldus,  a  jurist  of  Pavia ;  who  was 
removed  by  a  timely  death,  at  Geneva,  in  1566,  when  about  to  undergo  a 
capital  trial :  for  he  distributed  the  divine  nature  into  three  Eternal  Spir- 
USf  differing  in  rank,  as  well  as  numerically. (10)  It  is  not  equally  certain 
what  was  the  criminal  error  of  Jo,  Paul  Alciat  a  Piedmontese,  and  of 
Sylvester  Tellius,  who  were  banished  from  Geneva  in  1559;  or  what,  that 
of  PanUa^  Leonardi,{\\)  and  others,  who  are  sometimes  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  Servetus:  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable, Ihat  any  one  of 
these  regarded  Servetus  as  his  master.  Peter  Gonesius  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  errors  of  Servetus  into  Poland,(12)  although  he  may 

(9)  Peter    Bayle^    Dictionnaire,    article  lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  96.     Concerning  Akmi 
Gentili*  ;  torn,  ii.,  p.   1251.     Jac.  Sport's  in  particular,  see  8ay/«,  Dictionnuie,  torn:  Ly 
Hisioire  de  Geneve,  livr.  iii.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  80,  p.  239.     Also,  Spon,  loc.  citt-tom.  ii.,  p. 
6ijc.     Christ.  Sand's  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trin-  85,  86.     [This  Alciat  was  t  MUnese  gen- 
itar.,  p.  26.     LAmy^s  Histoire  du  Socinian-  tleman,  and  one  of  those  Italttnt  who  fled 
istne,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  251.     Jo.   Conr,  their  country,  to  join  the  Protestants;  and 
FiJLsUns  Reformations- Bey trage,  vol.  v.,  p.  who  afterwards  so  refined  upon  the  mystery 
381,  dec.     {Gentilis  fled  his  country,  from  of  the  Trinity,  as    to  form   a  new  party, 
religious  motives,  about  the  middle  of  the  equally  odious  to  Protestants  and  to  Cath- 
century  ;  and  settled  at  Geneva,  in  connex-  olics.     Alciat  had  been  a  soldier :  and  he 
ion  with  the  Italian  society  there.     Here,  commenced  his  innovations  at  Geneva,  in 
with  others,  he  uttered  anti-trinitarian  sen-  concert  with  a  physician  named  Blandrata^ 
timents ;    for  which   he  was  arraigned   in  and   a  lawyer  named    Gribaud^  (in   Latin 
1558,  subscribed  to  an  orthodox  confession  of  Gribaldus),  with  whom  became  associated 
faith,  and  promised  under  oath,  not  to  leave  Valentine  Gentilis.     The  precautions  taken 
ihe  city  without  permission.     He  however,  against  them,   and    the    severe   procedure 
fled  clandestinely  ;  and  travelled  in  France,  against  GentUis^  intimidsted  the  others,  and 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  propaga-  mduced   them  to  seek  another  residence, 
ting  Arian  sentiments.     He  was  imprisoned  They  chose  Poland  ;  where  Blandrata  and 
at  Lyons,  and  at  Bern,  and  wa?  expelled  Alciat  disseminated  their  heresy  with  8uf> 
from  Poland.     In  1566,  he  came  to  Bern  a  ficient  success.     They  allured  GentUis  to 
second    time,  was   apprehended,  and   con-  come  and  join  them.     He  was  under  obli- 
demned  to  death,  for  having  obstinately  and  galion  to  Alciaty  at  whose  entreaty  the  bail- 
contrary  to  his  oath  assaileiii  the  doctrine  of  iflf  of  Gex  had  let  him  out  of  prison.     It  if 
the  Trinity.     See  Bayle,  loc.  cit.     AretrnSt  said,  that  from  Poland  they  went  to  Mora- 
a  Reformed  divine,   wrote    Historia   Val.  via.     GentUis  was  beheaded  at  Bern,  AUiai 
Gentilis  justo  capitis  supplicio  Berne  af-  retired  to  Dantzic,  and  there  died  in  the 
fecli;  1617,  fol.— Tr.]  sentiments  of  Socinns.     He  wrote  two  let- 

(10)  Christ.  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-Trin-  ters  to  Gregory  Paul,  in  1564  and  1565, 
itar.,  p.  17.  Lamy,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  vii.,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Christ  had  no 
p.  257,  dec.  Spon's  Histoire  de  Geneve,  existence,  till  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  See 
tome  ii.,  p.  85,  note.     Holler ,  in  the  Ma-  Bayle,  loc.  cit.^Tr.] 

seum  Tiffurinum,  tom.  ii.,  p.  114.  (12)  This  is  aflirmed  by  many,  who  here 

(11)  (3f  these,  and  other  persons  of  this  follow  Wissowatius  And  Stan.  Latinenieeius, 
class,  see  Sand,  Lamy,  and  Stanislaus  Historia  Reformat.  Polonica,  cap.  vi.,  p. 
LuHmUchUf  Historia  Refonnat.  Polonies,  111,  dtc. ;  but  how  truly  it  is  aflinned,  mar 
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have  taught  some  things  akin  to  them,  yet  explained  the  most  sacred  myo* 
tenr  of  the  divine  trinity,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  ServeUu* 

9  7.  No  one  of  thoso  hitherto  named,  professed  that  form  of  religioii 
which  is  properly  ccdled  Sodnian.  The  Socinian  writers,  generally,  trace 
the  origin  of  their  sect  to  Italy ;  and  refer  it  to  the  year  1546.  In  this 
year  they  tell  us,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  especially  at  Vicenza, 
more  than  forty  men  eminent  no  less  for  genius  and  erudition  than  for 
their  love  of  truth,  oflen  assembled  together  in  secret ;  and  they  not  only 
consulted  on  a  general  reformation  in  religion,  but  undertook  nK>re  espe- 
cially to  refute  the  doctrines  that  were  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the 
Socinian  sect.  They  add,  that  Lcdius  Socinus,  Aldaius,  Ochiny  ParutOf 
GerUilis  and  others,  stood  conspicuous  among  these  persons.  But  by  the 
imprudence  of  one  of  the  associates,  the  temerity  of  these  men  became 
known  ;  two  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  the  others  escaped,  and 
fled  into  Switzerland,  Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries.  Among 
these  exiles  was  Socinus,  who  after  various  wanderings,  passed  into  Poland 
in  1551,  and  again  in  1558,  and  there  disseminated  the  seeds  of  that 
scheme  of  doctrine,  which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  in  their  own 
country,  and  which  subsequently  produced  abundant  fruits.  (13)  That  this 
whole  representation  is  a  fiction,  cannot  be  maintained :  yet  it  is  easily 
shown,  that  the  system  of  religion  which  bears  the  name  of  SocinuSj  was 
by  no  means  fabricated  in  those  meetings  at  Venice  and  Vicenza.(14) 

be  learned  from  Luhteniecius  himself,  who  tionis  PolonicsBf  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  38,  who 

says  of  Gonesius :  **  He  brought  into  his  says  he  derived  this  account  from  the  Com- 

country  the  doctrine  of  Seroetus  concern-  mentahes  of  Budziniugf  never  published, 

ing  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father ;  which  and  from  the  life  of  Lalius  Socimu*.     See 

he  did  not  dissemble."     But  if  Gonesius  also  Sam,  Przipcomus,  Vita  Sociai ;  and 

taught  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father,  he  others. 

differed  much  from   ServetuSy  who  denied        (14)  The  late  Gustamts  George  Zeltner, 

all  real  distinctions  m  the  divine  nature,  in  his  Historia  Crypto- Socinianiami  Altor- 

As  to  the  opinions  of  Gonesius^  see  Sand^  fini,  cap.  ii.,  ^41,  note,  p.  321,  wiahed  to 

loc.  cit.,  p.  40,  from  whom  chiefly  Lamy  have  the  truth  of  this  story  more  accurately 

bonows  his  account ;  Hisioire  du  Socio-  examined  by  the  learned.     Till  this  it  done, 

ianiame,  tome  ii.,  cap.  x.,  p.  278.     [This  we  will  here  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  will 

Gonesius  was  of  Podlachia;  and   studied  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  subject, 

in  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  where  he  ffot  In  the  thmg  itself,  in  my  judgment,  there  it 

hold  of  the  writings  of  Servelus.     On  his  nothing  incredible.     It  appears  from  many 

return  home,  he  became  intimate  with  some  documents,  that  after  the  reformation  com- 

Anabaptists  in  Moravia :  and    in  the  year  menced  in  Germany,  many  persona  in  va- 

1556,  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  the  rious  countries  subject  to  the  Romiab  see. 

Trinity,  first  in  a  synod  of  the  Polish  R»>  consulted  together  respecting  the  sbolitioa 

fonDtdi  in  which  he  pronounced  it  a  fiction  of  superstition  :  and  it  is  the  more  probable 

gendered  in  the  human  brain.     Two  years  that  this  was  done  by  some  learned  men  in 

afterwards,  he  also  rejected  infant  baptism,  the  Venetian  territory,  as  it  is  well  known 

He  likewise  spoke  contemptuously  of  civil  that,  in   that  age  there  were  living  among 

authorities.     See  S.  F.  Lauterbach^s  Pol-  the   Venetians   a  considerable  number  ot 

nitch  Arianischen  Socinianismus. — Schl.}  men  who  wished  well,  if  not   to  Ltuka 

(13)  See   Christopher    Sand's  Biblioth.  himself,  yet  to  his  design  of  reforming  re 

Anti-Trinitar.,  p.   18,  who  likewise   men-  ligion  and  restoring  it  to  its  native  siinpli- 

tions,  (on   page  25)  some  writings  which  city.     It  is  likewise  easy  to  believe,  that 

are  said, — but  on  altogether  questionable  these  consultations  were  mtemipted  by  the 

authority, — to  have  been  published  by  those  vigilance  of  the  satellites  of  Rome ;  and 

Venetian  inventors  of  the  Socinian  system,  that  some  of  those  concerned  in  them,  were 

Andrew   WissoufoHuSf  Narratio,   quomodo  arrested  and  put  to  death ;  and  that  othcre 

in  Polonia  Reformati  ab  Unitariis  separati  saved  themselves  by  flight.     But  it  is  very 

tnnt ;    subjoined   to    Sandy  p.   309,    210.  doubtful,  nay  incredible,  that  all  those  per- 

StMttisUMi  LubienieeiiUf  Hiatoiia  refomift-  aone  were  at  theae  conaulutioai,  who  ere 
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§  8.  We  can  give  a  more  certain  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Socinian  principles  in  religion.  As  not  only  the  papists  but  also  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Swiss  were  every  where  watchful,  to  prevent  both  Anabap* 
tislSf  and  the  opposers  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  triune  Grod, 
from  gaining  any  where  a  permanent  habitation,  a  large  number  of  this 
sort  of  people  retired  to  Poland,  supposing  that  a  nation  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  liberty  in  general,  would  not  disapprove  liberty  of  opinion  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Here  they  at  first  cautiously  disclosed  their  views,  being 
timid  and  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  issue.  Hence,  for  a  number  of 
years  they  lived  intermixed  with  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  had 
acquired  a  firm  establishment  in  Poland ;  nor  were  they  excluded  either 
from  their  communion  in  worship,  or  from  their  deliberative  bodies.     But 

reported  to  have  borne  a  part  in  them.     In-  ney,  if  bat  a  few  years  previous  he  had 
deed  I  am  of  opinion,  that  many  of  those  with  difficulty   escaped  from  the  hands  of 
who  afterwards  obtained  celebrity  by  oppo-  the  inquisitors  and  a  capital  punishment  1 
sing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in        But,  supposing  all  uie  rest  to  be  true, 
the  Godhead,  are  rashly  placed  by  incom-  which  the  Socinians  tell  us  respecting  th« 
petent  judges  in  the  list  of  members  of  such  members  and  the  character  of  this  Venetiaa 
a  Venetian  association,  because  they  have  association,  which  had  for  its  object  the  dit- 
tupposed,  that  this  was  the  parent  and  the  robing  our  Saviour  of  his  divine  majesty ; 
craale  of  the  whole  Unitarian  sect.     This  yet  this  we  can  never  concede  to  them,  that 
at  least  I  certainly  know,  that  Ochin  must  the  Socinian  system  of  doctrine  was  invent- 
be  excluded  from  it.     For,  not  to  mention  ed  and  drawn  up  in   that  association.     It 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  has  been  was  unquestionably  of  later  origin ;  and  was 
justly  or  unjustly  ranked  among  Socinians,  long  under  the  correcting  and   improvhaf 
it  is  clear  from  Zach.  BoveriuSf  Annales  hand  of  many  ingenious  men,  before  it  ae* 
Capucinorum,  and  from  other  unquestiona-  quired   its  complete  and  permanent  form, 
fole  testimonies,  that  he  left  Italy  and  re-  If  any  one  wishes  for  proof  of  this,  let  him 
moved  lo  Geneva,  as  early  as  the  year  1543.  only  look  at  the  doctrines  and  reasonings 
See  La  Guerre    Seraphique  ou  THistoire  of  some  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been 
des  perils,  qu*  a  courus  la  barbe  des  Cap-  members  of  the  association    in  question, 
ucins,  livr.  iii.,  p.  191,  216,  <Scc.     Respect-  which  he  will  find  to  have  been  exceedingly 
ing  Lctlius  Socinus  himself,  who  is  repre-  diversified.     It  appears  from  many  facts  re- 
sented as  at  the  head  of  the  association  in  ported  in    various  documents    concerning 
question,  I   would   confidently  assert    the  Lalius  Socinus,  that  his  mind  had  not  yet 
same  as  of  OrAtn,  [namely,  that  he  is  un-  become  established  in  any  definite  system 
justly  placed  among  the  members  of  this  of  religious  doctrine,  at  the  time   he   left 
association.]     For  who  can  believe,  that  a  Italy ;  and  that  he  spent  many  years,  sub- 
young  man  only  twenty- one  years  old,  (for  sequently  to  that  period,  in  inquiring,  doubt- 
such  was  Lcdius  at  that  time),  left  his  na-  ing,   examining,   and    discussing.     And   I 
tive   country,  and   repaired   to  Venice  or  could  almost  believe,  that  he  finally  died, 
Vicenza,  to  have  a  free   discussion    with  still  hesitating  what  to  believe  on  various 
others  relative  to  the  general  interests  of  points.     Grihaldus  and  Alciat,  of  whom  mh 
religion ;  and  that  this  youth  had  such  in-  tice  has  already  been  taken,  were  inclinad 
fluence,  as  to  obtain  the  first  rank  in  a  nu-  to  Arian  views ;  and  had  not  so  low  an 
merous  body  of  men  distinguished  for  tal-  opinion  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Socinians 
ent  and  learning  1     Besides,  from  the  life  had.     These    examples    fully    show,  that 
of  Lalius,  and  from  other  testimonies,  it  those  Italian  reformers  (if  they  really  exist- 
can  be  proved,  that  he  retired  from  Italv,  ed,  which  I  here  assume,  but  do  not  affirm), 
not  to  escape  impending  danger  to  his  life,  hsd  come  to  no  fixed  conclusions ;  but  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  to  ac-  dispersed,  and  compelled  to  go  into  exile, 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  for-  before  they  hsd  come  to  be  of  one  opinion 
eign  nations.     He  certainly  returned  after-  on  points  of  the  highest  importance  in  reli- 
wards  to  his  own  country;  and  in  1551,  ^on. — This  account  of  the  origin  of  Socin- 
resided  some  time  at  Sienna,  while  his  fa-  lanism,  which  many  inconsiderately  adopt, 
tber  resided  at  Bologna.     See  his  letter  to  has  also   been  objected  to,  by  Jo.  Coitr» 
BuUingtr^  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  Fuslin^  Reformations-Beytragen,  torn,  iii, 
▼.,  p.  489,   6lc.    Who   can   suppose   the  p.  327,  dec 
man  would  bav*  nndertakisn  soch  a  jour- 
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after  acquiring  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  noble  and  opulent,  they  ven- 
tured to  act  more  courageously,  and  to  attack  openly  the  common  viewB 
of  Christians.  Hence  originated,  first,  violent  contests  with  the  Swiss  [or 
Reformed],  with  whom  they  were  principally  connected ;  the  issue  of  which 
at  last  was,  that  in  the  Synod  of  Petrikow,  A.D.  1565,  they  were  required 
to  secede,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  community.(I5)  Theae 
founders  of  the  Socinian  sect,  were  conunonly  called  Pinczovians,  from  the 
town  [of  Pinczow]  where  the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided.  The  greatest 
part  of  these,  however,  professed  Arian  sentiments  respecting  the  divine 
nature  ;  representing  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  persons  begotten 
by  the  one  Grod  the  Father,  and  inferior  to  him. (16) 

§  9.  As  soon  as  the  Unitarians  became  separated  from  the  other  com- 
munities of  Christians  in  Poland,  they  had  to  conflict  with  many  dif&cul. 
ties,  both  internal  and  external.  Without,  they  were  oppressed,  both  by 
the  papists  and  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans :  within,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  feeble  flock  should  become  torn  by  factions.  For  they  had  not  yet 
agreed  upon  any  common  formula  of  faith.  Some  continued  still  to  adhere 
to  Arian  views,  and  were  called  Famovian8,(n)  Others  chose  to  go  far- 
ther, and  to  ascribe  almost  nothing  to  Christ  but  the  prerogatives  of  an  am- 
bassador  of  God.  The  worst  of  these  were  the  Budneians ;  who  main- 
tained, that  Christ  was  born  just  as  all  other  men  are,  and  therefore  was 
unworthy  of  any  divine  worship  or  adoration.(16)  Nor  were  they  free 
from  superstitious  persons,  who  wished  to  introduce  among  them  the  prac- 
tical notions  of  the  Anabaptists ;  namely,  a  community  of  goods,  a  univer- 
sal equality  in  rank  and  power,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.(19) 
From  these  troubles  however,  they  were  happily  soon  relieved,  by  the  per- 

(15)  Lamy,    Histoire   du  Socinianisme,  were  banished  the  realm.     Valentine  Geu' 

pt.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  &c.,  p.  16,  &c.  tilis  therefore,  retired  to  Switzerland;  and 

Jo.    Stoiensky  {Stoinii)^  Epitome  originis  Jo.  Paul  Alctat^  to  Prussia.     Others  foami 

Unitariorum  m  Polonia ;  in  Sand,  p.  183,  concealed  retreats  with  some  of  the  nobles, 

&c.    Geo.  Scfiomann" sTestimentum  ;  ibid.,  till  they  could  openly  appear  again  in  public, 

p.  194.     Andrew  Wissowatius,  de  separa-  Under  the  same  protection  and  patronage, 

tione  Unitariorum  a  Reformatis ;  ibid.,  p.  they  at  length  obtained  churches,  schools, 

211,212.     StanisL  Lubieniecius^  Historia  and  printing  establishments  of  their  own. — 

reformat.  Polonies,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  &c.,  p.  Sckl.} 

Ill,  6lc.  ;  cap.  viii.,  p.  144  ;  lib.  iii.,  cap.  i.,  (16)  This  will  readily  appear,  to  one  who 
p.  158,  6lc.  [Among  the  Polish  Antitrin-  shall  attentively  peruse  the  writers  just  quo- 
itarianH  must  also  be  reckoned  the  French-  ted.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  who  then  bora 
man  Peter  Statoriut ;  who  came  to  Poland  the  name  of  Unitarian  Brethren^  did  not 
in  1559,  and  was  rector  of  the  school  at  hold  precisely  the  same  opinion  respecting 
Pinczow.  To  the  same  party,  Gregory  the  divine  nature.  Some  of  the  princi^ 
Pauli  a  Pole,  afterwards  joined  himself,  doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
He  had  taught  with  great  reputation,  in  the  those  views  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  after- 
Reformed  church  at  Cracow  ;  was  deposed  wards  were  the  common  views  of  the  So- 
on account  of  his  erroneous  opinions,  and  cinian  sect :  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
then  openly  associated  himself  with  the  Uni-  agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that 
tarians.  The  Stancarian  controversy  con-  •  our  Saviour  was  produced  by  God  the  Fa- 
tributed  most  to  the  discovery  of  the  error  ther  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  bat 
of  these  people  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  that  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Father. 
For  many  synods  and  conferences  being  (17)  [Concerning  these,  see  below,  ^  S4 
held  on  that  controversy,  the  Unitarians  ex-  of  this  chapter,  p.  242. —  Tr.] 
posed  themselves  in  them,  and  thus  awa-  (18)  Vita  Andr.  Wissowatii ;  subjoined 
.kened  the  zeal  of  believers  in  the  Trinity  to  to  Sand*s  Biblioih.  Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  226, 
oppose  them  in  the  debates.  In  the  years  and  Sand  himself,  on  Simon  Budnsus,  p.  54. 
1564  and  1566,  appeared  the  first  royal  (19)  Lubienieciust  Historia  reformatioius 
•dicta  against  the  Unitariant ;  by  which  they  Polonka,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  240. 
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seyerance  and  authority  of  certain  teachers ;  whose  plans  were  so  success* 
ful  that  in  a  short  time  they  reduced  those  factions  to  narrow  limits,  estab. 
lished  flourishing  churches  at  Cracow,  Lublin,  Pinczow,  Lucklavitz,  and 
especially  at  Smigla,  a  town  which  lay  in  the  territories  of  the  famous  An* 
drew  DudUh,{20)  and  in  many  other  places  both  in  Poland  and  in  Lithua- 
nia;  and  moreover  obtained  license,  to  publish  books  in  two  difierent 
towns. (2 1)  These  privileges  were  crowned  by  John  Sienienius  [Sietuen^ 
9ky\  the  waiwode  of  PodoUa ;  who  granted  them  a  residence  in  his  new 
town  of  Racovia  [Racow],  in  the  district  of  Sendomir,  which  he  built  in 
1569.(22)  Afler  obtaining  this  residence,  the  sect  which  was  dispersed 
far  and  wide  among  their  enemies,  supposing  they  had  now  obtained  a 
fixed  and  permanent  location  for  their  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  place  [Racow]  the  established  centre  of  their  church  and  community. 
§  10.  The  first  care  of  the  leaders  of  their  church  after  they  saw  their 
affairs  in  this  settled  state,  was  to  translate  the  holy  scriptures  into  the 
Polish  language ;  the  publication  of  which  took  place  in  1572.  They 
previously  had  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  had  made  in 
1565,  conjointly  with  the  Reformed,  to  whose  church  they  then  belonged. 
But  this,  after  they  were  ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Reform- 

(20)  See  Mart.  AdeWs  Historia  Arianis-  some  inclination  towards  the  Socinian  sys- 

mi  Smiglensis,  Dantzig,  1741,  8vo.     ['*  This  tem.     Some  of  his  friends  deny  this ;  others 

Dudithn  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  confess  it,  but  maintain  that  he  afterwards 

learned  and  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  changed  his  sentiments  in  that  respect.    H6 

tury,  was  bom  at  Buda,  in  the  year  1533 ;  was  well  acquainted  with  several  branches 

and  after  having  studied  in  the  most  famous  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  with 

universities,   and   travelled  through  almost  the  sciences  of  physic,  history,  theology, 

all  the  countries  of  Europe,"  (visiting  Eng-  and  the  civil  law.     He  was  such  an  entnu- 

land  in  1554,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  PoU)^  siastical  admirer  of  Cicero^  that  he  copied 

'*  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tinia.  by  the  over  three  times,  with  his  own  hand,  the 

emperor  Ferdinand,  and  made  privy  coun-  whole  works  of  that  immortal  author.     He 

sellor  to  that  prince.     He  had,  by  the  force  had  something  majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in 

of  his  genius  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  the  air  of  his  countenance.     His  life  was 

orators,  acquired  such  a  masterly  and  irre-  regular  and  virtuous,  his  manners  elegant 

sistible  eloquence,  that  in  all  public  delibera-  and  easy,  and  his  benevolence  warm  and  ex- 

tions  he  carried  every  thing  before  him.     In  tensive." — Macl.      See  Schroeckhf   Kirch- 

the  council"  (of  Trent),  "  where  he  was  sent,  engesch.  seit  dcr  Reformat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  738, 

in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Hun-  dec,  and  Reet*  Cyclopedia,  article  Dudith, 

garian  clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy  — Tr.] 

against  several  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome,  (21)  Sand's  Biblioth.   Anti-Trinitar.,  p. 

and  particularly  against  the  celibacy  of  the  201. 

clergy,  that  the  pope,  being  informed  thereof  (22)  Sand,  loc.  cit.,  p.  201.     Lubitme" 

by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  re-  citM,  loc.  cit.,  p.  239,  6lc.      [Here  all  the 

call  him.     Ferdinand  complied ;  but  having  most  famous  Unitarians  were  established  as 

beard  Dudith' »  report  of  what  passed  in  that  teachers :  here  they  set  up  in  1602,  a  school 

fitmous  council,  he  approved  of  his  conduct,  which  they^  called  Athens  Sarmaticas,  in 

and   rewarded  him  with  the   bishopric  of  which  the  number  of  students  often  exceed- 

Chonat.     He  afterwards  married  a  maid  of  ed  1000,  and  which  was  attended  even  by 

honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  re-  Catholics,  because  the  mode  of  teaching  was 

signed  his  bishopric  ;  the  emperor,  bowev-  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  no  one 

er,  still  continued  his  friend  and  protector,  was  solicited  to  change  his  religion.     Here 

The  papal  excommunication  was  levelled  at  also  they  had,  next  to  that  at  Lublin  and  one 

his  head,  but  he  treated  it  with  contempt  in  Lithuania,  their  most  famous  printing  es- 

Tired  of  the  fopperies  and  superstitions  of  tablishment,  first  the  Radeckish  and  then 

the  church  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  Cracow,  the  Stemackish,  till   the  year  1638,  from 

where  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  which   so  many  works  of  the  Unitarians 

Boblicly,  after  having  been  for  a  ffood  while  were  issued. — ScU.'] 
Its  secret  friend.    It  is  said,  that  he  showed 
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ed,  they  considered  not  well  suited  to  their  condition.  (28)  In  the 
place,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  small  work,  containing  the  principal 
articles  of  their  religious  faith«  This  was  in  the  year  1674 ;  at  which 
time  the  first  Cateddsm  and  Confession  of  the  Unitarians  was  printed  at 
Cracow. (24)    The  system  of  religion  contained  in  this  book,  it  extremely 

(23)  Seo  Dav.  Ringeltauhe^  von  den  Fortgesetzten  nutzlicben  Anmerckangen 
Pohlnischen  Bibeln,  p.  90,  113,  142,  who  von  allerhand  Materien;  vol.  zzi.,  p.  706. 
gives  farther  information  respecting  Polish  The  preface,  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  by  Socinians.  whole  association,  begins  with  this  taluts- 

(24)  This  little  work,  from  which  alone  tion  :  Omnibus  salutem  aetemam  sitientiliua, 
the  character  of  the  Unitarian  theology  an-  gratiam  et  pacem  ab  uno  illo  altissimo  Deo 
terior  to  the  times  of  Faustu*  SoeinuSt  can  patre,  per  unigenitum  ejus  filium  Dominum 
be  learned  with  certainty,  is  not  mentioned,  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum  crucifixam,  ex 
so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  Unitarian  author,  animo  precatur  catus  exiguut  et  qffiutu*  per 
nor  by  any  one  who  has  either  written  their  Poloniam,  in  nomine  ejusdem  Jesu  Chhati 
history  or  opposed  their  doctrine.  I  am  Nazareni  baptizatus.  Their  reasons  far 
ready  to  believe  that  the  Socinians  them-  writing  and  publishing  the  book,  are  thus 
selves,  afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  stated ;  namely,  the  reprotchet,  which  in 
more  dexterity  and  power,  and  had  shaped  one  place  and  another  are  cast  upon  tho 
their  theology  more  artificially,  wisely  took  Anabaptitts.  Hence  it  appears,  that  tke 
care  to  have  the  copies  of  this  Confession  people  who  were  afterwards  called  iSioem- 
destroyed ;  lest  they  should  fall  under  the  ian«,  were  in  that  age  denominated  Am^ 
charge  of  fickleness  and  of  abandoning  the  baptistt :  nor  did  they  reject  this  appella- 
tenets  of  their  predecessors,  or  incur  the  tion,  but  tacitly  admitted  it.  The  remaio- 
charffG  of  forsaking  their  ancient  simplicity,  der  of  the  short  preface  consists  of  entree- 
which  is  apt  to  produce  divisions  and  parties,  ties  to  the  resders,  to  regard  the  whole  et 
It  will  therefore  be  doing  service  to  the  his-  written  in  good  faith,  to  read  and  jndge  for 
tory  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  describe  here  themselves,  snd,  fortaking  the  ioetrine  of 
summarily,  the  form  and  character  of  this  Babylon^  and  the  conduct  and  conversation 
first  Socinian  creed,  which  was  set  forth  of  Sodom,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of  Noah  ; 
prior  to  the  Kacovian  Catechism.  This  i.  e.,  among  the  Unitarians.  In  Uie  corn- 
very  rare  book  is  quite  a  small  one,  and  mencement  of  the  book,  the  whole  of  the 
bears  the  following  title :  Catechesis  et  Con-  Christian  religion  is  reduced  to  six  heads : 
fessio  fidei  cortus  per  Poloniam  congregati  I.  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ ; — II.  ofjush/t" 
in  nomine  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  cru-  cation  ;^lll.  of  discipline; — IV.  of  prayer; 
cifixi  et  resuscitati.  Denterono.  vi.  Audi  — V.  of  baptism ; — Vl.  of  the  Lord's  sup^ 
Israel,  Dominus  Deus  noster  Deus  unus  est.  per.  And  these  six  topics  are  then  ex- 
Johannis  VIII.  dicit  Jesus:  Quem  vos  di-  plained  successively,  by  first  giving  a  ioDff 
citis  vestrum  esse  Deum,  est  pater  meus.  and  full  answer  or  eiposition  of  each ;  and 
Typis  Alezandri  Turobini,  anno  nati  Jesu  then  dividing  them  into  subordinate  qaee- 
Christi,  filii  Dei  1574,  pp.  160,  l2mo.  That  tions  or  members,  and  subjoining  answers 
it  was  printed  at  Cracow,  appears  from  the  with  scripture  proofs  snnexed.  It  is  mani- 
close  of  the  preface,  which  is  dated  in  this  fest  even  from  this  performance,  that  the 
city,  in  the  year  1 574,  post  Jesum  Christum  infancy  of  the  Socinian  theology  was  veiy 
natum.  The  Unitarians  then  had  a  print-  feeble  and  imbecile ;  that  its  teachers  were 
ing-office  at  Cracow,  which  was  soon  after  not  distinguished  for  a  deep  and  accurate 
removed  to  Racow.  The  Alexander  TVro-  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and  that  they 
kinus,  who  is  said  to  be  the  printer,  is  called  imbued  their  flocks  with  only  a  few  and 
Turobinczyckf  by  Christ.  Sand,  (Biblioth.  very  simple  precepts.  In  their  descriptioB 
Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  51).  and  undoubtedly  de-  of  God,  which  cornea  first  in  order,  the  au- 
rived  his  nsme  from  his  native  place,  Turo-  thors  at  once  let  out  their  views  concerning 
bin,  in  the  district  of  Chelm  in  Red  Russia.  Jesus  Christ ;  for  they  inculcate  that  he,  to- 
That  the  author  of  the  book  was  the  noted  gether  with  all  creatures,  is  subject  to  God. 
George  Schomann,  has  been  proved  from  It  is  also  noticeable,  that  they  make  do 
Schomann's  Testamentum,  published  by  mention  of  God*8  infinity,  his  omniscieDce» 
Sandt  and  from  other  documents,  by  Jo.  his  immensity,  his  eternity,  his  omnipotence, 
Adam  Midler ;  who  gives  a  particular  ac-  his  omnipresence,  his  perfect  simplicity,  and 
count  of  Schomann,  in  his  Essay,  de  Unite-  the  other  sttrihutes  ot  the  SupreoM  6eing, 
riorum  Catechesi  et  Confeasione  omnium  which  are  above  human  cnmprehcnsion ;  Init 
prima,  written  since  my  remarka  on  the  sub-  merely  exalt  God  for  his  wisdom,  his  im* 
ject ;  and  which  is  printed  in  Barthdomew^s  mortality,  hia  goodness,  and  hia  topremt 
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simple,  and  free  from  all  subtilties :  yet  it  bears  altogether  a  Socinian  as* 
pect,  in  regard  to  the  points  most  essential  to  that  system.     Nor  will  this 

dominion  over  all  things.     It  would  seem  th^  edification  of  our  neighbour$.{c)     As 

therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  the  commoDity,  they  make  justification  to  consist  in  a  great 

eren  then,  believed  that  nothing  is  to  be  ad-  measure  in  a  reformation  of  the  life,  so  in 

mitted  in  theology,  which   human   reason  the  explanation  of  this  general  account,  they 

cannot  fully  comprehend  and  understand,  introduce  a  part  of  their  doctrine  of  morals ; 

Their  erroneous  views  of  our  Saviour,  are  which  is  contained  in  a  very  few  precepts, 

thus  expressed:  Our  medialor  with  God,  is  and  those  expressed  almost  wholly  in  the 

a  nuMy  toko  was  anciently  promised  to  ths  words  of  the  scriptures.     Their  system  of 

fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  in  these  latter  morality  has  these  peculiarities,  that  it  for^ 

days  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David,  wham  bids  taking  an  oath,  and  the  revelling  of  tn- 

God  the  Father  hath  made  Lord  and  Christ,  juries.     They  define  ecclesiastical  discipline 

that  is,  the  most  perfect  prophet,  the  most  thus :  It  is  the  frequent  reminding  individ' 

koiy  priest,  eind  the  most  invincible  king,  hy  uals  of  their  duty ;  and  the  admonition  of 

wlwm  he  created  the  new  world,  (for  those  nuch  as  sin  against  God  or  their  neighbour ^ 

declarations  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  rep-  first  privately,  and  then  also  publicly  before 

resent  the  whole  material  universe  as  ere-  the  whole  assembly ;  and  finally,  the  rejection 

ated  by  our  Saviour,  they  maintain,  as  the  of  the  pertinacious  from  the  communion  of 

Socinians  do,  to  be  figurative ;  and  under-  saints,  that  so  being  ashamed  they  may  re^ 

stand  them  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  pent,  or  if  they  will  not  repent,   may  be 

mankind  ;  so  that  thev  may  not  be  compel-  damned  etemal{y.{d)    Their  explanation  of 

led  unwillingly  to  aJmit  his  divine  power  this  point,  shows  how  incomplete  snd  im- 

and  glorv),  restored  all  things,  reconciled  perfect  were  their  ideas  on  the  subject.    For 

them  to  himself,  made  peace,  and  bestowed  they  first  treat  of  the  government  of  the 

eternal  life  upon  his  elect :  to  the  end  that.  Christian  church,  and  of  the  ministers  of  re- 

nezt  to  the  most  high  God,  we  should  believe  lifion,  whom  they  divide  into  bishops,  deacons, 

in  Aim,  adore  him,  pray  to  him,  imitate  him  elders  or  presbyters,  and  loidows :  they  next 

according  to  our  ability,  and  find  rest  to  our  enumerate  the  duties  of  husbsnds  and  wives, 

souls  in  Aim. (a)    Although  they  here  call  the  aged  and  the  young,  parents  and  chil- 

Jesus  Christ  the  most  holy  prtest,  which  dren,  servants  and  masters,  citizens  towards 

they  afterwards  confirm  with  passsffes  of  magistrates,  the  rich  and  the   poor:  and 

scripture,  yet  they  no  whore  explain  the  na-  lastly,  they  treat  of  admonishing  sinners  first, 

ture  of  that  priesthood  which  they  ascribe  and  then  depriving  them  of  communion  if 

to  him.     The  Holy  Spirit,  they  most  ex-  they  will  not  reform.     Respecting  prayer, 

plicitly  declare,  not  to  be  a  divine  person,  their  precepts  are  in  general  sound  and  good, 

and  they  represent  him  as  a  divine  power  or  But  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  they  differ 

energy :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  of  from  other  Christians  in  this,  that  they  make 

God,  the  fulness  of  which  God  the  Father  it  to  consist  in  immersion  and  emersion,  and 

kath  bestowed  on  his  only  begotten  Son,  our  allow  it  to  be  administered  only  to  adults. 

Lord;  that  we  beingadoptea,  might  receive  Baptism,  say  they,  is  the  immersion  in  wa- 

of  his  fulness. {h)    Their  opinion  of  justifi-  ter,  and  the  emersion,  of  a  person  who  be- 

cation  is  thus  expressed :  Justification  is  the  lieves  the  gospel  and  exercises  repentance, 

remission  of  all  our  past  sins,  from  mere  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and 

grace,   through   our    Lord  Jesus    Christ,  Holy  Spirit,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; 

vnthout  our  works  and  merits,  in  a  lively  whereby  he  publicly  professes,  that  by  the 

faith  ;  and  the  unhesitating  expectation  of  grace  of  God  the  Father,  he  has  been  wash' 

eternal  life ;   and  a  real,   not  a  feignzd  ed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the 

eunendment  of  life,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  his  sins ;  so  that,  being 

of  God,  to  the  glory  of  God  our  Father,  and  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  he  may 

(a)  Est  bomo,  mediaifir  noster  sped  Deam,  patri-  (c)  JiMiacatio  est  ex  mera  gratia,  per  Dominom 
bm  olim  per  prophetas  promtssus  et  ultimii  tandem  iKMtrum  Jesum  Christum,  sine  operibns  et  mtrltls 
temporibos  ex  Davldhi  semine  nstos,  qoem  Dens  noetrla,  omnium  praMeritonim  peceatornm  n«Mtn»> 
pater  feeit  Dominom  et  Chciatom,  boe  oat,  psrfbctis*  rom  In  vWa  fide  remisslo,  vitvoae  sterna  indublta- 
simum  propbeiam.  sanetiaslmara  oacerdoiwn,  IhtIo-  taexpectatio.  et  suxilio  spiritua  Del  vitaB  no^ra  non 
tiaairaom  refnm,  per  quern  novum  mundam  ereavU,  sUnulata,  aed  vera  correctlo.  ad  ftinrtam  Dal  patrfai 
omnta  raauorsvit,  secum  rceoneUlavlt,  paeiflrsTii,  et  Bdlflcationem  proximorum  miaironim. 

el  Tltam  sKarnam  electia  aola  donavit ;  at  la  Ulam,  (d)  Diaeii^lna  eceieaiaaiics  est  officii  sinipilonnn 

■oat  Dcom  sltiaaiinum.  eredamaa,  ilium  adorenos,  fttiqttena  eommemoraiio.  et  peecsntinm  contra  De> 

invoc^'mnii.  audiamun,  pro  modulo  noatro  imUemur,  um  vat  proximum  primam  privata,  dainda  aciam 

•I  in  illo  raqulam  anim&bun  nontns  inveniamos.  pobtica,  coram  toto  ccbui,  eommonefiictio,  danlque 

(b)  Hplritaa  aanetoa  eni  virtue  Dai,cuja9>j^aoitii-  parttnaciom  a  commnniona  aanciomm  alienailo,  at 
4inem  dedii  Daus  pater  fiiio  auo  uniganito,  Domloe  pndora  suinisi  coovertaaior,  aot  si  M  DoUat,  mm* 
Boatro,  at  noo  sdpptlvi  ex  pienitodloe  ^os  aedpar*  nam  danmentiir. 
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surprise  us,  if  we  consider  that  the  papers  of  Ltjdius  SocmuSf  (which  he 
undoubtedly  \eii  in  Poland),  were  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  persons ; 
and  by  these,  the  Arians  who  had  formerly  had  the  upper  hand,  were  led 
to  change  their  opinion  respecting  Jesus  Christ,{2b)  The  name  Socmians 
was  not  yet  known.  Those  who  afterwards  bore  this  name,  were  then 
usually  called  by  the  Poles  Anabaptists ;  because  in  their  churches  they 
admitted  none  to  baptism  but  adults,  and  were  accustomed  to  rebaptiza 
such  as  came  over  to  them  from  other  communities.  (26) 

§  11.  The  affairs  of  the  Unitarians  assumed  a  new  aspect,  under  the 
dexterity  and  industry  of  Faustus  Socinus ;  a  man  of  superior  genius,  of 
moderate  learning,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  spirit,  less  erudite  than  his  uncle 
LcbUuSj  but  more  bold  and  courageous.  When,  aAer  various  wanderings, 
he  first  arrived  among  the  Polish  Unitarians  in  1579,  he  met  with  much 
trouble  and  opposition  from  very  many,  who  accounted  some  of  his  opin* 
ions  wide  of  the  truth.  And  in  reality  the  religious  system  of  FausluSf 
(which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  papers  left  by  LcbUus),  had 
much  less  simplicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians,  Nevertheless,  by  his 
wealth,  his  eloquence,  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  other  advantages  which  he  possessed,  he 
overcame  at  length  all  difficulties,  and  by  seasonably  }ielding  at  one  time. 


mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  be  transformed  dam  fratrea  didicemnt,  Dei  filiam  non 
into  the  celestial  Adam,  in  the  firm  assu-  secundam  Trinitatia  peraonam  patri  coeaaen- 
rance  of  eternal  life  after  the  resurrection.{e)  tialem  et  coaequalem,  aed  hominem  Jestmi 
Laatly,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper^  they  Chriatum,  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  conceptom,  ex 
give  auch  a  representation,  as  a  Zwinglian  virgine  Maria  naluin,  cracifixum  et  reauaci- 
would  readily  admit.  At  the  end  of  the  tatum  :  a  quibus  noa  commoniti,  aacraa  li(- 
book,  is  added,  (Economia  Christiana,  sen  teraa  perscrutari,  pcrauaai  aumua.  Theaa 
pastorattis  domesticus  ;  that  is,  brief  inetruc-  worda  moat  clearly  show,  that  the  Pinezevi- 
tions,  how  the  heada  of  familiea  ahould  pre-  ans,  (aa  they  were  called),  before  they  aeptr- 
aerve  and  maintain  piety  and  the  fear  of  ated  from  the  Reformed  in  1565,  professed 
God  in  their  houaea  ;  and  containing  alao  to  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  aome  aort,  and  did 
forma  of  prayera,  to  be  used  morning  and  not  divest  Jesus  Christ  of  all  divinity.  For 
evening,  and  at  other  times.  The  copy  of  this  Schomann  was  a  doctor  of  great  authof- 
thia  Catechism,  which  I  now  possess,  waa  ity  amonff  them;  and  in  the  year  1565,  (as 
presented  by  Martin  Chelm,  (whom  the  he  himself  informs  us),  at  the  convention  of 
Sociniana  name  among  the  firat  patrona  of  Petricow,  he  contended  (pro  ano  Deo  patri) 
their  church),  to  M.  Christopher  Heilig-  for  one  God  the  Father,  in  opposition  to  the 
meier,  in  the  year  1580  ;  aa  appeara  from  a  Reformed,  who,  he  savs,  (Deum  trinnm  de- 
long  inscription,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  fcndcbant),  maintained  a  threefold  God.  Yet 
Chelm  there  promises  hia  friend,  other  in  the  following  year,  he,  with  othera,  was 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  if  thia  ahould  be  induced  by  the  papers  of  Lalius  Socinus,  to 
received  cheerfully  and  kindly  :  and  con-  so  alter  his  sentiments,  that  he  denied  Chriat 
cludea  with  thcae  worda  of  St.  Paul;  In-  to  be  a  divine  person.  He  therefore,  with 
firma  mundi  elegit  Deua,  ut  fortia  confun-  his  Pinczovian  flock,  before  this  time,  musk 
dat.  necessarily  have  been,  not  i^  Socinian,  bot 

(25)  Thia  we  are  clearly  taught,  by  George  an  Arian. 
Schomann,  in  hia  Testa'mentum,  published        (26)  This  the  Unitarians  themselves  st- 

by  Sand,  p.  194,  195.     Sub  id  fere  tempua  test,  in  the  Preface  to  their  Catechism,  as 

(A.D.  1566)  ex  rhapsodiia  LcUii  Sodni  qui.  we  have  observed  above  :  and  it  is  confirmed 

(•)  Baptismoa  eat  hominia  EvangcUo  cred«>tl.,  ^^^e  aufhor  of  the  Epistolade  vita  Andr. 

et  poDnltentiam  sffentla,  in  nomine  Patria  et  Filii  et  Wiasowatii,  subjomed  to  Sana's  Bibliothect. 

SpTriiae  aancti,  vel  in  nomine  Jeaa  Chriatl,  in  aquam  For  he  aaya,  (p.  225),  that  hia  aect  bore  the 

l!lT.!^'i  !l.S?^';'i„^«^„rf!i'Sti'*JSlI«  sni?  n«me  of  Anans  and  of  Anabaptists;  bat 

gratia  I'ei  painn,  in  ranfuine  CluiKli,  opera  Spin-  .....       .,       /-,.    .  ^.        •    t>  i     j  h 

tua  aancti.  ab  omnibaa  peecaila  abluium  erae,  at  ia  that  tbe  other  Christiana  \n  roland  were  sll, 

corpus  Cbriaii  Inaertoa,  mortiflrei  ve«erem  A«1a-  promiacuously,    called     Chrzescians,    ft€m 

mum,  et  »~;"«2I1[12!;L^  Chzrcst,  Vfhich  denotes  baptism. 
cerms,  ae  post  reaorreciiODem  cooaeqauuuram  aaaa  '  * 

vitam  flBlemain. 
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and  contesting  at  another,  he  brought  the  whole  Urdtcurian  people  to  sur- 
render to  those  opinions  of  his  which  they  had  before  contemned,  and  to 
coalesce  and  become  one  community. (27) 

§  12.  Through  his  influence  therefore,  the  ill-digcstcd,  dubious,  and  un- 
polished religion  of  the  old  Unilarians,  became  greatly  altered,  was  more 
ingeniously  stated,  and  more  artfully  and  dexterously  dcfended.(28)  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  so  spirited  and  respectable  a  leader,  the  company 
likewise,  which  before  was  a  little  feeble  flock,  rose  in  a  short  time  to  dis- 
tinction and  honour,  by  the  accession  to  it  of  great  numbers,  of  all  orders 
and  classes,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  of  opu- 
lence, influence,  eloquence,  and  learning.  Of  these,  some  helped  forward 
the  growing  church  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  and  others  by  their 
pens  and  their  genius ;  and  they  boldly  resisted  the  enemies,  whom  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  every  where  called  forth.  The  Unitarian  re- 
ligion, thus  new  modelled  and  made  ahnost  a  new  system,  required  a  new 
Confession  of  faith  to  set  forth  its  principles.  Therefore,  laying  aside  the 
old  Catechism,  which  was  but  a  rude  and  ill-digestcd  work,  Socinus  himself 
drew  up  a  new  religious  summary ;  which  being  corrected  by  some,  and 
enlarged  by  others,  resulted  at  last  in  that  celebrated  work,  which  is  usually 
called  the  Racovian  Caiechisni,  and  which  is  accounted  the  common  creed 
of  the  whole  sect.  The  ship  seemed  now  to  have  reached  the  port,  when 
James  a  Sienno  lord  of  Racow,  in  the  year  1600,  renounced  the  Reformed 
religion  and  came  over  to  this  sect,  and  two  years  aAerwards  caused  a* fa- 
mous school,  intended  for  a  seminary  of  the  church,  to  be  established  in 
his  own  city  which  he  had  rendered  the  metropolis  of  the  Socinian  com- 
inunity.(29) 

§  13.  In  the  year  1563,  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  were  carried 
from  Poland  into  the  neighbouring  Transylvania,  by  means  especially  of 
George  Blandrata ;  whose  exquisite  skill  in  the  medical  art  inauced  John 
Sigismund  at  that  time  prince  of  Transylvania,  to  send  for  him,  and  make 

(27)  See  Bayle^  Dictionnairc,  article  So-  wards  used;  he  secretly  injected  scniplcs  into 
cinus,  torn,  iv.,  p.  2741.  Sand't  Biblioth.  the  minds  of  many;  and,  by  the  arguments 
Aoti-Trinitar.,  p.  64.  Sam.  Przypcojfius^  against  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  which  he 
Vita  Socini ;  prefixed  to  his  works.  Lamy^  committed  to  paper,  he  induced  the  Arians  of 
Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  pt.  i.,  cap.  xxiv.,  Poland,  even  after  he  was  dead,  unhesitating- 
p.  101,  dtc. ;  pt.  ii.,  cap.  xxii.,  p.  375,  ^.,  ly  to  unite  themselves  with  those  who  main- 
and  many  others.  tained  Christ  to  be  only  a  man  on  a  level  with 

(28)  ti  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  mod-  Adam,  that  is,  one  whom  God  created.  What 
em  Unitarians  are,  with  great  propriety,  Laiius  left  unfinished,  Faustus^  beyond  con- 
called  Sorinians.  For  the  glory  of  bringing  troversy,  completed  and  put  to  use.  Yet  what 
their  sect  to  establishment  and  order,  (if  we  part  he  received  from  his  uncle,  and  what  he 
may  use  the  word  glory,  of  what  has  little  added  of  his  own,  (for  he  certainly  added 

glory  attached  to  it),  belongs  exclusively  to  not  a  little),  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain, 

le  two  Socini.     Lalius  indeed,  who  was  Because  only  a  few  of  the  writings  of  Laliut 

naturally  timid,  died  in  the  bloom  of  life,  at  are  extant ;  and  of  those  of  which  he  is  said 

Zurich  m  1562,  a  professed  member  of  the  to  be  the  suthor,  some  ought  undoubtedly 

Reformed  church ;  for  he  would  not,  by  set-  to  be  attributed  to  others.     This  however 

ting  up  a  new  sect,  subvert  bis  own  trsn-  we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Faushu 

Jinillity.     And   there  are  probable  grounds  himself,  that  what  he  taught  respecting  the 

or  supposing,  that  he  had  not  brou^t  to  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  for  tho  most 

perfection  that  system  of  religion  which  he  part  excogitated  by  Lalius. 
struck  out ;  and  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  un-        (29)  See  WissoinUius,  Narratio  de  sepa- 

ceruinty  and  doubt,  respecting  many  points  ratione  Unitariorum  a  Reformatis,  p.  214« 

of  no  sDull  importance.     Yet  it  wis  he,  who  JMieniecius,  Histoha  reformat.  Polonica, 

coUaeted  the  mftt«riala  which  Fmuhu  tft«r-  lib.  iii.,  cap.  xiL,  p.  940,  dec 
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him  his  own  physician.  For  this  Bktndraia,  possessing  intelligence  md 
address,  and  especially  in  court  affairs,  with  the  aid  of  FraneU  Dmrid 
whom  he  took  along  with  him,  did  not  cease  to  urge  the  prince  himself  is 
well  as  most  of  the  leading  men,  until  he  had  infected  the  whole  provinoe 
with  his  sentiments,  and  had  procured  for  his  adherents  the  Uberty  of  puh- 
licly  professing  and  teaching  his  doctrines.  The  Baihori  indeed,  whom 
the  sufirages  of  the  nobles  afterwards  created  dukes  of  TransylvaniSy 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  Socinian  principles ;  but  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  suppress  the  numerous  and  powerful  sect.(dO)  Nor  were  the 
lords  of  Transylvania  who  succeeded  the  Bathori,  able  to  eiTect  it.  Hence, 
to  the  present  time,  in  this  one  province,  the  Socinians,  by  virtue  of  the 
public  laws  and  of  certain  compacts,  enjoy  their  schools  and  houses  of 
worship  and  keep  up  their  public  meetings,  though  in  the  midst  of  contin- 
ual snares.(31)  About  the  same  time,  this  sect  attempted  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  Hungary,(d2)  and  of  Austria. (33)  But  the  united  efibrts  of 
the  papists  and  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  religion,  rendered  these  at- 
tempts abortive. 

§14.  The  Socinians  having  obtained  a  stable  domicil  for  their  fortunes 
at  Ilacow,  and  being  sustained  by  patrons  and  friends  of  great  authority 
and  talent,  began  zealously  to  seek  the  enlargement  of  their  church,  and 
the  propagation  of  their  religion  through  all  Europe.  Hence,  in  the  first 
place,  they  procured  a  large  number  of  books  to  be  composed  by  their 
brightest  geniuses,  some  explaining  and  defending  their  religious  princi- 
ples, and  others  expounding,  or  rather  perverting  the  sacred  scriptures  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  their  sect ;  and  these  books,  they  printed  at  Ra- 
cow,  and  dispersed  every  where. (34)  In  the  next  place,  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  as  appears  incontrovertibly  from  many  documents,  they  sent 
their  emissaries  into  various  countries  to  make  proselytes  and  to  establish 
new  congregations.  But  these  envoys,  though  some  of  them  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  noble  birth,  and  others  possessed  extensive  learning  and 
acuteness  in  reasoning,  were  almost  every  where  unsuccessful.     A  small 

(30)  See  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar.,  Francis  David  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  tiis 

p.  28  and  55.     Paul  Dehrezenius,  Historia  offering  of  prayer  to  Christ    To  reduce  hisi, 

ecclesiae  reformats  in  Hungaria,  p.  147,  dec.  Blandraia  called  Faustus  Socinus  from  Bt- 

Martin  Schmeizel^  de  statu  ccclesic  Luther-  sil,  in  1578 ;  and  he  so  persecuted  Dnid, 

an.  in  Transylvania,  p.  55.     Lamy^  Histoire  that  the  latter  was  condemned  in  1579,  lo 

du  Socinanisme,  pt.  i.,  cap.  ziii.,  dec,  p.  46,  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  he  sndsd 

dec.    Chr.  Aug.  Salig*s  Hist,  der  Augsburg,  his  days. — Schl.'\ 

Confession,  vol.  ii.,  book  vi.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  847,  (31)   Gustavus  Geo.   Zdtner'M  Historia 

ice.     [In  the  year  1568,  the  Unitarians  held  Crypto- Socinianismi  Altorfini,    cap.  li.,  |l 

a  dispuution  with  the  Trinitarians  at  Weis-  357,  359.     [See  also  Dr.  Walek's  NeoeUt 

enburg  (in  Transylvania),  which  was  con-  Religionsgesch.,  vol.  ▼.,  No.  3. — Sckl,] 

tinned  to  the  tenth  day ;  and  of  which,  George  (32)  Debrezenius^  Historia  ecclests  it* 

Blandrata,  there  and  in  the  same  year,  pub-  form,  in  Hungaria,  p.  169,  dec. 

lished  his  Brevis  enarratio  disputationis  Al-  (33)  Henry  SpondanuSf  Continuatio  As- 

bane :  and  Casper  Helt  did  the  same,  at  nalium  Baronii,  ad  ann.  1568,  No.  zzif .,  f. 

Clausenburg,  in  the  name  of  the  Reformed.  704. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  Unitarians  (34)  A  considerable  part  of  these  booki 

obtained  from  the  nobles  who  had  been  on  the  was  edited  in  the  collection,  entitled  Bibbo- 

spot,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Evan-  theca  Fratrum    Polonorum.   printed   A.D. 

Silical.     They  also  got  possession  of  theca-  16^,  in  6  vols.  fol.     The  collection  indeed 

edral  church  of  Clausenburg ;   filled  the  leaves  out  many  of  the  productions  of  the 

offices  of  instruction  in  the  schools  with  Uni-  first  founders  of  the  sect ;  yet  it  is  quite  Mif* 

tarians ;  and  controlled  all  thinss  according  dent  to  aequaint  us  with  the  genius  ttd 

to  their  pleasure.    Under  Steven  Balhan,  chaiacttt  of  tbp  sect. 
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company  of  Socinians  existed  in  obscurity  at  Dantzic,  for  a  time ;  Init  it 
seems  gradually  to  have  disappeared  with  this  century.  (35)  In  Holland, 
first  Erasmus  Johannes  [or  Jansen],{S6)  and  afterwards  Andrew  Voidomus 
and  Christopher  Ostorodt^  great  pillars  of  the  sect,  laboured  to  gain  disci- 
ples and  followers :  nor  were  they  wholly  without  success.  But  the  vigi- 
lance  of  the  theologians  and  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  acquiring 
strength  and  establishing  associations.(87)  Nor  did  the  Socinians  find  the 
Bntons  more  accommodating.  In  Germany,  Adam  Neuser  and  some 
others,  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  Unitarians  were  dark  and 
dubious  in  Poland,  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Transylvanians, 
contaminated  the  Palatinate  with  the  errors  of  this  sect :  but  the  mischiev- 
ous design  was  seasonably  detected  and  frustrated.  Neuser  then  retired 
among  the  Turks,  and  enUsted  among  the  Janizaries  at  Constantinople. (38) 

§  15.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe  that  all  knowledge  of 
divine  things  must  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books  of  Christians,  yet  in 
reality  they  hold,  that  the  sense  of  the  divine  volume  must  be  estimated 
and  explained  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason :  and  of 
course  they  subject  religious  truth  in  some  measure,  to  the  empire  of  rea- 
son. For  they  intimate,  sometimes  tacitly  and  sometimes  expressly,  that 
the  inspired  writers  frequently  slipped,  through  defects  both  of  memory 
and  of  capacity  ;  that  they  express  the  conceptions  of  their  minds,  in  lan- 
guage that  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit ;  that  they  obscure  plain 
subjects,  by  Asiatic  phraseology,  that  is,  by  inflated  and  extravagant  expres- 
sions ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  made  intelligible,  by  the  aid  of  reason 
and  sagacity.  From  such  propositions,  any  person  of  tolerable  under- 
standing, would  readily  infer  that  in  general,  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
of  our  Skiviour,  may  be  learned  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  generally  of 
this  history;  but  that  the  doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  these  books, 
must  be  so  understood  and  explained,  as  not  to  appear  contrary  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men  or  to  human  reason.  The  divinely-in- 
spired  books,  therefore,  do  not  declare  what  views  we  should  have  con- 
corning  God  and  his  counsels  ;  but  human  sagacity  it  is,  that  points  out  to 
us  what  system  of  religion  we  are  to  search  for  in  the  scriptures. 

§  16.  This  opinion  becomes  still  worse,  when  we  consider  what  this 
sect  understood  by  the  term  reason.  For  by  the  splendid  name  of  right 
reason,  they  appear  to  mean  that  measure  of  intelligence,  or  that  power 
of  comprehending  and  understanding  things,  which  we  derive  from  nature. 
And  hence  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  whole  Socinian  theology,  is  this : 
Nothing  must  be  admitted  as  a  divine  doctrine,  but  what  the  human  mind 

(35)  Gustamu  Geo.  Zeltner's  Historic  their  contents,  had  quietly  divided  them 
Crypto- Socinianismi  Altorfini,  p.  199,  note,  among   themseWea   and    their   friends."— 

(36)  See  SaiuT*  BibUoth.,  p.  87.  Jtfod.] 

(37)  ZeUner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  31  and  178.  (38)  Bwrek.  GoUK  StruvtU  PTahiseh* 
[<*  Brandt^  in  bis  Historv  of  the  Refonnation  Kirchenhist.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  53,  jp.  214.  Heftr. 
in  the  Netherlands,  tells  us,  that  Ostorodi  Altirtg's  Historia  Ecdes.  Palatin.  in  Meig^ 
and  Koulorittf  were  banished,  and  that  their  Monuments  Palatina,  p,  266,  &c  ,  337.  iwo- 
books  were  condemned  to  be  burned  publicly  tut.  Veysse  la  Croce^  Dissertations  Histor- 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Ac«  iques,  tome  i.,  p.  101, 127.  Compare  Bern. 
eordingly  the  pile  was  raised,  the  executioner  Raupach**  Presbyteroloffia  Austriaca,  p.  1 18, 
approached,  and  the  muliitudo  was  assem-  dec.,  where  he  treats  of  John  MaUkaif  who 
Ued,  but  the  books  did  not  appear.  The  was  implicated  in  these  commotions, 
magistntes,  who  were  curious  to  peruse 
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can  fully  understand  and  comprehend :  and  whatever  the  holy  scri|ytiiret 
teach,  concerning  the  nature  of  Grod,  his  counsels  and  purposes,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  must  be  filed  down  and  polished  by  art  and  reasoDi  till 
it  shall  agree  with  the  capacities  of  our  minds.(39)  Whoever  admits  thii^ 
must  also  admit,  that  there  may  be  as  many  religions  as  there  are  peopk. 
For  as  one  person  is  more  obtuse  than  another,  or  more  acute,  so  also 
what  is  plcdn  and  easy  of  comprehension  to  one,  another  will  complain  of 
as  abstruse  and  hard  to  be  understood.  Neither  do  the  Socinians  appear 
to  fear  this  consequence  very  greatly :  for  they  allow  their  people  to  ex- 
plain variously,  many  doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance,  provided  they 
entertain  no  doubts  respecting  the  general  credibility  of  the  liistory  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  hold  what  the  scriptures  inculcate  in  regard  to  morals  and 
conduct. 

§  17.  Proceeding  on  this  maxim,  the  Socinians  either  reject  or  bring  down 
to  their  comprehension,  whatever  presents  any  difficulty  to  the  human  mind, 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  and  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  con- 
ceming  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  entire  plan  of  salvation  as  proposed  by 
the  inspired  writers,  or  concerning  the  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments.  God  is  indeed  vastly  more  perfect  than  men  are,  yet  he  is 
not  altogether  unlike  them  :  by  that  power  with  which  he  controls  all  na- 
ture, he  caused  Jesus  Christ,  an  extraordinary  man,  to  be  bom  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary :  this  man  he  caught  up  to  heaven,  imbued  him  witli  a  portion 
of  his  own  energy,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  will ;  and  then  sent  him  back  to  this  world,  that  he  might 
promulgate  to  mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more  perfect  than  the  old 
one,  and  might  evince  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  his  life  and  his  death. 
Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  divine  teacher, — and  all  can  obey  it,  if 
they  are  so  disposed, — ^being  clad  in  other  bodies,  shall  hereafter  for  ever 
inhabit  the  blessed  abode  where  Grod  resides :  those  who  do  otherwise, 
being  consumed  by  exquisite  torments,  will  at  length  sink  into  entire  anni- 
hilation. These  few  propositions  contain  the  whole  system  of  Socinian 
theology,  when  divested  of  the  decorations  and  subtle  argumentations  of 
their  theologians. 

§  18.  The  general  character  of  the  Socinian  theology,  requires  them  to 
limit  their  moral  precepts  entirely  to  external  duties  and  conduct.  For 
while  they  deny  on  the  one  hand,  that  men's  minds  are  purified  by  a  di- 
vine influence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  any  man  can  so  control  himself  as 
wholly  to  extinguish  his  evil  propensities  and  passions ;  no  alternative  is 
lefl,  but  to  hold  him  to  be  a  holy  man,  who  lives  agreeably  to  those  pre- 

(39)  [Dr.  ZeigleTy  in  his  condensed  View  maintains  that  SocinuSt  who  was  but  a  poor 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Faustvs  Soeinus,  expositor,  took  g^reat  liberties  with  the  scrip- 
(in  Henke^t  Neuen  Magazin  ftir  Reli|nons-  tures,  and  in  re^ity,  practised  upon  the  nrin- 
philosophie,  &c.,  vol.  iv.,  St.  ii.,  p.  204,  (&c.)t  ciple  stated  by  Motheinij  tbtragh  persapt 
controverts  this  statement  of  Motheim ;  and  without  much  consciousness  of  it.  And  the 
maintains,  that  Socinus  aimed  to  base  his  subsequent  Socinians,  he  says,  proceeded 
doctrines  wholly  on  the  scriptures,  and  not  farther  and  farther,  till  they  at  laat  discover- 
on  reason  as  a  higher  authority.  Schroeckk,  ed  what  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
in  his  Church  History  since  the  Reformation,  their  theolosy ;  and  since  this  discovery, 
(vol.  v.,  p.  560,  dec),  replies  to  Ziegler ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.  Hence  h& 
while  he  admits  thst  Socinus  professed  to  concludes,  that  Moskeim  is  quite  j<istifiable» 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  all  religious  in  making  mich  a  statMnent  ts  he  here  givea 
truth,  and  no  where  expressly  allows  reason  — TV.] 
to  have  dominion  over  revelation;  he  yet 
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oepts  of  the  divine  law  which  regulate  the  tocrds  and  the  external  acUans. 
Yet  in  stating  and  describing  the  duties  of  men,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
uncommonly  rigorous ;  because  they  maintained,  that  the  object  for  which 
Crod  sent  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  was,  to  promulgate  a  most  perfect 
law.  And  hence,  very  many  of  them  hold  it  unlawful,  to  resist  injuries, 
to  bear  arms,  to  take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  punishments  on  malefactors, 
to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers,  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry, 
and  the  like.  And  here  also  we  unexpectedly  meet  with  this  singularity, 
that  while  on  other  subjects  they  boldly  offer  the  greatest  violence  to  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for  their  doc- 
irines ;  they  require,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  scriptures  relating  to 
the  Itfe  and  to  morals,  should  be  understood  and  construed  in  the  most 
simple  and  literal  manner. 

§  19.  The  Racovian  Catechism^  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  only 
creed  of  the  sect  and  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  their  religion,  contains 
only  the  popular  system  of  doctrine,  not  that  which  their  leaders  and 
doctors  hold  impressed  on  their  minds.(40)  A  person  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  know  the  grounds  and  the  sources  from  which  the  simple  state- 
ments of  the  Catechism  originated,  must  read  and  examine  the  works  of 
their  theologians.  Besides,  the  Catechism  omits  many  doctrines  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Socinians,  which  might  contribute  to  increase  the  odium 
under  which  the  sect  labours,  but  which  serve  to  lay  open  its  internal  char« 
acter  and  state.  It  appears  therefore,  to  have  been  written  for  foreign- 
ers, to  mitigate  their  indignation  against  the  sect,  rather  than  for  the  use 
of  Socinians  themselves. (41)  And  hence,  it  never  obtained  among  them 
the  authority  of  a  public  rule  of  faith ;  but  their  doctors  have  always  been 
at  full  liberty,  either  to  alter  it,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  By  what 
rules  the  church  is  to  be  governed,  and  in  what  manner  public  religious 
worship  is  to  be  celebrated,  their  doctors  have  not  taught  us  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  and  uniformity.  But  in  most  things,  they  appear  disposed 
to  follow  the  customs  of  the  Protestants. (^2) 

(40)  Jo.  Andr.  Schmidt  has  treated  ex-  tri  Jesu  Christi,  esse  ilium  verum  Deam 

pressly,  on  the  authors  and  the  history  of  this  Israelis,  6lc.    Afterwards  John  Crell  and  Jo. 

celebrated  book,  in  his  essay,  de  Catechesi  Schlichting  revised  and  amended  it ;   and 

Racoviensi,  published  in  1707.     Add,  Jo.  after  their  death,  Andr.  Wu»ow<Uiu$,  and 

Christ.  Kbcher*s  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Sym-  5/«^mann  the  younger,  published  it  in  1665. 

bol.,  p.  656,  &c.     The  very  learned  and  ve-  In  1680,  it  was  subjoined  to  CrdCs  Ethica 

lacious   Geo.  Levns  CEdcr^  not  long  since  Aristotelica,  as  an  Appendix,  in  order  to 

published  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  solid  procure  it  a  wider  circulation.     All  these 

confuution  annexed ;    Frankf.  and    Lips.,  editions  were  in  4to.     In  the  year  1684| 

1739,  8vo.     [There  are  properly  two  Raco-  there  was  an  edition  in  8vo,  still  more  com- 

Tian  Catechisms,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  plete,  as  it  contained  the  notes  of  Martin 

The  writer  of  the  smaller,  was  Valentine  Jiuarus^  Berudict  Wissowatius  the  younger, 

SmaUius,  who  drew  it  up  in  German,  and  and  of  one  not  named. — Sehl.] 

first  published  it  in  1605.     It  is  entitled  :  (41)  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 

Der  kleine  Catechismus  zur  Uebung  der  Kin-  that  they  presented  a  Latin  copy  of  it  to 

der  in  dem  Christlichen  Gottesdienst  in  Ra-  James  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  Ger- 

kow,  1605.     The  larger  was  likewise  pub-  man  copy  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 

lished  in  German,  by  the  same  SmalciuSy  [To  show  their  gratitude,  the  theologians  of 

in  1608  ;  but  Hieron.  Mascorovius  translated  Wittemberg  allowed  a  feeble  confutation  of 

it  into  Latin  in  1609,  under  the  title :  Gate-  it  to  be  drawn  up  by  Frederic  Baldwin^ 

chesis  ecclesiarum,  qus  in  regno  Polonis,  which  was   first  published   in  1619 ;   and 

magno  ducatu  LithuaniaB,  et  aliia  ad  istud  James  I.  condeomed  the  book  to  the  fiames. 

legnum  pertinentibus  provinciifl,  affirmant  — ScA/.] 

iift"'*"^"'  tlium,  prater  patrem  Domini  hm-  (43)  This  appean  tnm  Peter  Morsecmms 
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§  20.  Few  are  unapprixedf  that  the  first  origioators  of  the  SocihiaD 
acheme  possessed  fine  talents  and  much  erudition.  But  when  these  were 
dead  or  removed,  the  Uniiarians  of  Poland  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
thirst  for  knowledige  and  intellectual  cultivation,  and  not  to  have  required 
their  teachers  to  be  men  of  acumen  and  well  instructed  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  They  however  adopted  other  views,  after  they  obtained 
liberty  to  open  schools  at  Racow  and  Lublin,  and  when  they  had  dis» 
covered,  that  their  cause  could  not  possibly  be  upheld  without  defendeze 
and  vindicators  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  opposers.  Their  love  of 
learning  began  to  be  ardent,  from  about  the  time  that  Faustus  Sodaus  nn« 
dertook  to  sustain  and  to  regulate  their  tottering  and  ill.arranged  church  ; 
and  not  a  few  persons,  eminent  for  their  learning  as  well  as  their  birth, 
were  to  be  found  among  them.  For  they  were  disposed  to  have  the 
study  of  eloquence  pursued,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature  taught 
to  the  young,  and  philosophy  expounded  to  select  individuals.  The  Raco- 
vians,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  made  Aristotle  their  guide  in 
philosophy ;  as  appears  from  John  CrtlPs  Ethica,  and  from  other  mons* 
ments  of  those  times. 

§  21.  At  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the  sect  declare,  in  numberless 
places  in  their  books,  that  both  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripturee  and 
m  explaining  and  in  demonstrating  the  truths  of  religion  in  general,  elder* 
ness  and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  that  no  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  logic  :  which  rule,  if  the  inter- 
preters and  doctors  in  the  fiighest  esteem  among  them  had  considered  as 
laid  down  for  themselves,  they  would  have  given  much  less  vexation  to 
their  opposers.  For  in  most  of  their  books,  exquisite  subtilty  and  art 
are  found,  combined  with  an  indescribable  amount  of  either  real  or  fie* 
titious  simplicity.  They  are  most  acute,  and  seem  to  be  all  intellect, 
when  discussing  those  subjects  which  other  Christians  consider  as  lying 
beyond  man's  power  of  comprehension,  and  therefore  as  simply  to  be  be- 
lieved. On  the  contrary,  all  their  sagacity  and  powers  of  reason  forsake 
them,  just  where  the  wisest  of  men  have  maintained,  that  free  scope 
should  be  given  to  reason  and  human  ingenuity.  Although  this  may  ap- 
pear contradictory,  yet  it  all  flows  from  that  one  maxim  of  the  whole 
school,  that  whatever  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind, 
must  be  banished  from  Christian  theology. 

§  22.  The  Unitarians,  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the  society 
of  the  Reformed  in  Poland,  became  divided  into  parties ;  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  subjects  of  dispute  among  them,  were,  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  Christian  life  and  behaviour ;  whether  infants  are  proper 
subjects  of  Christian  baptism ;  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  n,  person,  or  a  divine 
aiirihute ;  and  some  other  subjects.  Among  these  parties,  two  continued 
longer  than  the  others,  and  showed  themselves  less  docile  and  manageable 
to  the  pacificators ;  namely,  the  Budnaan  and  Favorian  sects.  The  for- 
mer had  for  its  founder  and  leader,  Simon  Budnaus  /  a  man  of  acuteness, 

or  Morskow9ky*9  Politia  ecclesiastica,  quam  pablished  by  (Eder^  a  few  vean  atnca,  tl 

vulgo  A^nda  vocant,  sive  forma  regiminit  Nurembeig.  4to.     This  book  is  mentioBed 

exterioris  ecclesiarum  Christiananm  in  Po-  by  Ckrut.  Sand,  Bibliotb.  Anti'Trniitar.,  p, 

Ionia,  que  nnum  Deum  patrem,  per  filhim  142;  who  nya,  it  was  written /«r  dU  mutf 

ejue  tttigenitum  in  Spiritu  sancto  confiten-  Hu  Bdgit  tkmnktt. 
tur;  in  8  Books,  compoted  in  164S,  and 
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who  perceiving  more  clearly  than  others,  whither  the  principles  of  LaUus 
Sacinus  would  lead,  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  honoured 
with  our  prayers,  nor  with  any  other  kind  of  worship ;  and  in  order  more 
easily  to  support  this  error,  he  declared  that  Christ  was  conceived,  not  by 
Tirtue  of  any  divine  power,  but  in  the  way  that  all  other  men  are.  These 
tenets  indeed,  harmonize  very  well  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Socinian 
scheme ;  but  to  the  majority  they  appeared  intolerable  and  execrable.  BudU 
nous,  therefore,  who  had  many  disciples  in  Lithuania  and  Russian  Poland, 
was  deposed  from  his  ministerial  office  in  1584,  and  with  his  adherents, 
was  excommunicated.  But  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards  given  up  his 
opinion,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  sect.  (43) 

§  23.  Into  nearly  the  same  error  which  had  proved  disastrous  to  Bud* 
futus,  a  little  while  afler,  fell  Francis  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  and  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Transylvania ;  for  he  resolutely  denied, 
that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jesvu  Christ* 
Afler  Blandrata  and  also  Faustus  Sodnus  himself,  (who  had  been  sent 
for  into  Transylvania  for  this  very  object  in  1573),  had  in  vain  employed 
ftll  the  resources  of  their  ingenuity  in  efforts  to  reclaim  Davides ;  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  Christopher  Bathorctus,  threw  him  into  prison; 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  1579.(44)  Yet  his  sad  fate  did 
not  end  the  controversy,  which  he  had  commenced.  For  Davides  left  be- 
hind him  disciples  and  friends,  who  long  contended  strenuously  for  the  te- 
nets of  their  master,  and  who  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus,  and  to  his 
followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Among  them  the  following  were  most 
distinguished,  James  Pahtologus  of  Chios,  who  was  burned  at  Rome  in 
1585 ;  Christian  Francken^  who  held  a  dispute  with  Socmi»  himself ;  John 
Sommer,  rector  of  the  school  at  Clausenburg  ;(45)  and  some  others.  This 
aect  was  usually  called,  by  the  Socinian  writers,  the  sect  of  Semi'Judau 
xers.{^Q) 

(43)  See  Chrittopk.  Sand's  Biblioth.  An-  CUosenburg.  But  as  he  jonmeyed  throogh 
ti-Trinitar.,  p.  54,  55.  £pi»tola  de  vita  Moravia,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  em- 
Wissowatii ;  ibid.,  p.  226.  Rineelffiube  von  peror  Maximilian,  and  transmitted  to  Rome, 
den  Pohlnischen  Bibein,  p  144,  152,  &c.  — Franeken  was  of  Gardzlegen,  and  a  na- 
Moreover,  Samwel  Crefl,  the  roost  learned  tive  Lutheran.  But  he  turned  Catholic,  and 
Socinian  of  our  age,  (in  the  Thesaurus  Epis-  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Afterwards  he 
tolar.  Crozi anus,  tome  i.,  p.  11 1 ), is  of  opin-  revolted  to  the  Unitarians;  and  was  made 
ion,  (how  justly,  I  cannot  ssy),  that  Adam  rector  first  of  Chmielnizk  in  Poland,  and  then 
Neuser  a  German,  was  the  author  of  this  de-  of  Clausenburg.  As  the  Turkish  war  obliged 
grading  opinion  of  Christ.  him  to  go  to  Prague,  he  again  turned  Catno- 

(44)  Sand,  loc.  cit.,  p.  55,  56.  Faustus  lie.  His  writings  are  mentioned  by  Sand, 
tSoctniu,  0pp.  omnia,  tom.  i.,  p.  353,  395,  loc.  cit. — Sommer  was  a  native  of  Pima  in 
torn,  ii.,  p.  713,  771,  where  is  given  his  Die-  Meissen,  and  went  to  Transylvania  at  the  in- 
pQte  with  Francis  Damdes.    Stan.  LubiemC'  stigation  of  Blandrata. — Schl.] 

cius,  Historia  reformat.  Polonies,  lib.  iii.,  (46)  Fausius  Sodnus  wrote  a  book,  ex- 
cap,  zi.,  p.  228.  pressly,  contra  Semi-JudaizanUs  ;  which  is 

(45)  See,  respecting  these  persons.  Sand's  m  his  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  804.  Sodnus  and 
Biblioth.,  p.  57.  58, 86.  The  dispute  of  So-  his  friends  did  not  expend  so  much  effort 
dnus  with  Franeken  on  this  subject,  is  in  and  care  in  the  suppression  of  this  faction, 
Soemiu' Works,  tom.  ii,  p.  767.  [PaUt'  because  they  supposed  it  very  pernicious  and 
olosn^  was  actually  of  the  race  of  the  Greek  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.  On  the 
emperors,  who  bore  this  name.  At  Rome  contrary,  Sodnus  himself  concedes,  that  the 
be  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  point  in  debate  was  of  no  great  consequence, 
be  escaped  by  flight.  In  Geimtny  he  held  when  he  declares,  that  it  la  not  necemary  to 
himself  for  a  Protestant,  and  ia  Polind  for  a  talvation  that  a  person  should  pray  to  Christ, 
Socinian.    They  made  hia  ikm  xector  •(  In  hie  Ufwer  to  Wujcekf  (0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 

Vol.  m.— H  h 
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§  24.  Towards  the  FamomasMj  the  Sociniana  were  much  more  indul- 
gent ;  for  they  were  not  excommunicated,  nor  required  to  abandon  the 
opinions  they  held,  but  only  to  conceal  them,  and  not  advance  them  in  their 
sermons. (47)  The  head  of  this  party  was  Stanislaus  Famovius  or  Fame* 
aius ;  who  was  induced  by  Feier  G<mesius,  to  prefer  the  Arian  hypothens 
before  the  Socinian  ;  and  who  maintained,  that  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  Christ  was  either  begotten  or  produced  out  of  nothing,  by  the 
supreme  God.  What  he  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  less  clear  :  but  it 
is  known,  that  he  forbid  his  followers  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit. (48)  When 
Famovius  separated  himself  from  the  other  Unitarians,  1568,  he  had  many 
adherents,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  influence  and  learning;  among 
others,  Martin  Czechomdus,  John  Niemoiovius,  Stanislaus  Wisnotoius,  John 
FalconiuSf  and  George  Schomann^  But  a  part  of  these  were  overcome,  by 
the  gentle  treatment  and  the  dexterous  reasoning  of  the  Socinians ;  and 
others  were  afterwards  discouraged  and  disheartened,  by  the  discreet  man- 
agements of  Fauslus  Socinus.  At  last  the  party,  being  bereft  of  its  leader 
Famovius,  who  died  in  the  year  1615,  became  dispersed  and  extinct.(49) 

538,  &c.),  he  says :  But  if  any  one  is  pot'  solely  for  this  reason,  lest  by  tolenting  hs 

sessed  of  to  great  faith,  that  he  dare  altoays  opinion,  they  should  inflame  the  enmitv  of 

fo  directly  to  God  himself  and  does  not  need  other  Christians  against  themselves,  wnick 

the  consolation  which  arises  from  the  invo-  they  already  felt  to  be  sufficiently  great ; 

cation  of  Christ  his  brother,  tempted  in  all  while  they  deemed  the  opinion,  in  itself  coo- 

ikmgs ;  such  a  one  is  not  obliged  to  pray  to  sidered,  to  be  one  that  mieht  be  tolerated. 
Christ.{a)   According  to  his  judgment  there-         (47)  Epistola  de  vita  Wissowatii,  p.  S9S. 

fore,  those  have  a  higher  degree  of  faith,  who  According  to  the  testimony  of  Sand,  (Bili- 

nnriecting  Christ  pray  only  to  God  himself,  lioth.  Anti-Trinitar.,  p.  87),  Erasmus  J«- 

Why  then  so  severely  avenge  the  crime  of  hannis  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  teackff 

DamdeSj  who  wished  to  lead  all  Christians  in  the  Socinian  congregation  at  Clausenbargi 

directly  to  the  Father  1     Lubieniecius  also,  on  the  condition,  that  in   his  sermons  bs 

in  his  Historia  reform.  Polonies,  lib.  iii.,  should  sdvance  nothing  to  show  that  Jesut 

cap.  xi.,  p.  228,  not  obscurely  detracts  very  Christ  existed  before  Mary. 
much  from  the  importance  of  this  controver-         (48)  Sand's  Biblioth.,  p.  62,  and  in  vari- 

■y,  when  he  writes,  that  in  Transylvania,  ous  passages,  under  the  names  we  have  men- 

{there  were  billows  raised  in  a  teacup),  flue-  tioned. 

tus  in  simpulo  excitatos  esse.     From  which        (49)  We  omit  here  the  names  of  the  mor* 

it  appears  manifest,  that  the  Socinians  made  distinguished  Socinian  writers  of  this  ceo* 

war  upon  Davides  and  his  sdherents,  perhaps  tury,  because  a  large  part  of  them  have  beefs 

(«)  Quod  si  qiiis  tanta  est  flde  pr»ditu«,  ut  ad  already   noticed    in   the   preceding  history. 

Deum  ipauii)  ptir|ieiuo  recta  accedere  audeat.  nee  The  rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  San£^ 

oonsolatione,  quce  ex  Chrisii  frairis  sui  per  omnia  BibUotheca. 
teniatl  invocatione,  indigeat,  hie  non  opus  habet,  at 
Christum  invocet. 
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^  1.  The  Romish  Congregation  for  propagatine  the  Faith.—^  3.  Urban  VIII.  The  Col« 
kge  for  propagating  the  Faith. — ^  3.  French  Congregations  of  this  kind. — ^  4.  Hence 
many  Missionaries ;  among  whom,  the  Jesuits  are  distinguished. — ^  5.  Yet  the  Jesuita 
became  suspected. — ^  6.  The  Plans  of  the  Jesuits  cause  Contention. — ^  7.  Propagation 
of  Christianity  in  India. — ^  8.  The  Kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  Ac—i  9.  China. — 10. 
ProgrMS  there. — ^  11.  The  Jesuits  accused. — ^  12.  The  principal  Accusation.  His- 
tory of  it. — ^  13.  Chinese  Controversy.  The  fint  Question. — ^  14.  The  second  Quea- 
lion. — ^  15.  Christianity  in  Japan. — ^  16.  Destroyed  and  OTerthrown. — ^  17.  Proteatant 
Miaaions  in  Asia. — ^  18.  In  Africa. — ^  19,  20.  In  America. — ^  21.  The  Enemies  of 
Christianity  in  England. — ^  22.  Hobbes,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  dec. — ^  23.  Vanini, 
Rugger,  Leszynski,  Knutzen. — ^  24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza. — ^  25.  Literature  and  Sci- 
ence cultivated  and  improved. — ^  26.  Mathematical  Science  especially.— 4  27.  History. 
— ^  28.  Lsnguages  and  Eloquence  studied. — ^  29.  The  Law  of  Nature. — ^  30.  Aria- 
totelian  and  Paracelsic  Philosophy.—^  31.  Peter  Gassendi. — ^  32.  Tlie  Cartesian  Phi- 
losophy.— ^  33.  Its  principal  Adversary,  Gassendi. — ^  34.  Two  Sects  of  Philosophers, 
the  Mathenutical  and  Metaphysical. — ^  35.  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  the  Meta- 
physical Philosophy. — ^  36.  Progress  of  the  Mathematical  Philosophy. — ^  37.  Philoso- 
phers, who  were  not  of  these  Schools. 

Jl.  The  arduous  efforts,  commenced  by  the  Roman  pontiflTs  in  the  pre- 
ng  century,  for  extending  the  Christian  church,  and  thus  exalting  the 
glory  and  dominion  of  the  Romish  see,  were  in  this  century  placed  upon 
a  permanent  and  solid  basis ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  tottering  and 
iii  supported.  In  the  first  place,  Crregory  XV.  at  the  instigation  of  his 
chaplain  Namius^  established  at  Rome  in  1622,  the  famous  Congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith  (Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,)  and  furnished 
it  with  very  extensive  revenues.  This  body,  which  consists  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  and  one  monk,  together  with  a  scribe,(l)  has  for  its 
object  the  support  and  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Urban  VIII.  and  aAer  him,  numerous  wealthy  individuals 
enriched  it  with  so  great  revenues,  that  it  is  able  to  make  almost  unlimited 

(1)  Such  is  the  number  of  members  in  this  de  Rome,  pt.  iii.«  cap.  iii.,  p.  279,  makes  it 

body,  as  stated  by  Gregory  XV.  in  his  bull  to  consist  of  eighteen  cardinals,  one  papal 

for  its  establishment :  Bullarium  Romanum,  secreury,  one  apostoiicai  prothanotary^  one 

torn.  iii..  p   472,  ed.  Luxemb.     Nor  is  a  referent  or  referendary^  and  one  of  the  ot- 

larger  njmber  mentioned  by  Urhan  Cart ;  gesMors  and  scribes  of  [the  Itifuisition  or] 

But  present  de  TEfflise  RoaaiM,  p.  269.  what  is  called  the  Sacred  Qfies. 
But  Jk.  Ajpmm,  in  hit  Tabltm  ds  la  cour 
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expenditures.  Hence  it  sends  out  numerous  missionaries  to  the  most  re- 
mote nations ;  publishes  books  of  various  kinds,  necessary  for  learning  for- 
eign and  some  of  them  barbarous  languages ;  causes  instructions  in  Chrii. 
tianity,and  other  works  designed  to  enkindle  piety  or  confute  error,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  languages  and  appropriate  characters  of  the  several  na. 
tions ;  maintains  and  educates  a  vast  number  of  selected  youth,  designed 
for  missionaries ;  liberally  educates  and  supports  young  men,  who  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  Rome  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  become  instructers  of 
their  countrymen  on  their  return  home ;  takes  up  and  provides  for  persons, 
whose  constancy  in  professing  and  defending  the  Komish  religion  has 
drawn  on  them  banishment  or  other  calamities ;  and  plans  and  accom- 
plishes various  objects,  almost  beyond  belief  to  those  not  acquainted  with 
their  afiairs.  Devoted  to  its  use,  the  institution  has  a  very  splendid  and 
extensive  palace,  the  delightful  situation  of  which  gives  it  exquisite 
charms.(2) 

§  2.  To  this  institution.  Urban  YIIL  in  the  year  1627  added  another, 
not  indeed  equally  magnificent,  yet  renowned  and  very  useful ;  namely  the 
College  or  Seminary  for  propagating  the  faith ;  in  which  young  men 
from  almost  all  nations,  were  educated  to  become  preachers  of  Christianity 
in  foreign  countries,  and  were  instructed  and  imbued  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  all  the  literature  and  learning  necessary  for  so  important  an  office.  The 
commencement  of  this  great  institution  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  John  Bap- 
Ust  VileSf  a  Spaniard  residing  at  Rome ;  who  for  this  object  presented  to 
the  pontiff  all  his  possessions  and  property,  including  his  very  elegant 
mansion.  Many  others  afterwards  imitated  his  liberality,  and  to  this  day, 
imitate  it.  Urban  at  first  placed  this  college  under  the  care  and  authority 
of  three  canons  of  the  three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome :  but  since  the 
year  1641,  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation,  already  men- 
tioned  as  established  by  Gregory  XV.(3) 

§  3.  In  1663,  the  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  missions^  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  royal  authority  in  France  ;  and  likewise  the  Parisian  Seminar 
ry  for  missions  to  foreign  nations,  was  founded  by  certain  French  bishops 
and  theologians,  in  which  men  might  be  educated  and  instructed,  in  order 

(2)  The  authors  who  treat  of  this  Congre-  scholarships,  for  youth  from  foreign  lands, 
gation.  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fahri-  Cardinal  Barbr.rini,  the  pope's  brother,  in 
eiuSj  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  ezoricns,  cap.  1637  and  1638,  added  Ihirly-one  morescho)* 
zxxiii.,  p.  666.  To  whom  may  be  added,  arships;  for  Georgians,  Persians,  Nestoriant, 
Dorothetis  AscianuM^  de  montibus  pietatis  Jacobites,  Mclchitcs,  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
ecclesis  Komane,  p.  522,  &c.,  where  there  and  Indians ;  and  in  defect  of  these,  for 
is  a  list  of  the  books  published  by  the  Con-  Armenians  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  Con- 
greffation,  up  to  the  year  1667.  [The  an-  stantinople.  The  scholars  on  Barbrrim't 
nual  revenue  of  this  Congregation,  near  the  foundation,  were  to  pledge  themselves  to 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  about  become  missionaries  among  their  own  coun- 
24,000  Romish  dollars.  Schroeckh^  Kir-  trymen,  or  to  go  wherever  the  Congregation 
chengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  de  propaganda  should  order  them. —  Vrhan 
716. — Tt.'\  Cerri  was  secretary  to  the  Congregation  de 

(3)  Hippol.  Helyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres  propaganda,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
Monastiques  Religieux  et  Militaires,  tome  Present  State  of  the  Romish  Church  in  all 
▼iii.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  78,  &c.  Urban  Cerri^  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  use  of  Innocent 
Et&t  pr^nt  de  TEglise  Romaine,  p.  293,  XL,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 
&c.,  where  however  the  first  founder  is  er-  estants,  and  was  translated  and  published, 
roneously  called  Vitet.  [It  is  not  certain,  English  and  French,  in  the  year  1716. 
that  Vilet  rather  than  Vtvet,  was  the  true  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
name  of  the  foonder. — He  eat&blished  ten  vol.  iii.,  p.  716^  &c. — Tr.j 
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to  become  preachers  of  Christianity  among  the  nations  estranged  from 
Christ.  From  this  Seminary  go  forth,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  apos^ 
tolic  vicars  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China,  the  bbhops  of  Babylon 
and  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Persia,  and  other  missionaries  to  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  and  they  derive  their  support  from  the  ample  revenues  of  the 
Congregation  and  the  Seminary.{A)  But  the  PrieaU  for  foreign  ndssionsip) 
and  their  pupils,  generally  have  much  contention  and  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits  and  their  missionaries.  For  they  are  displeased  with  the  method 
pursued  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  and  others ;  and 
moreover,  the  Jesuits  will  not  submit  to  the  commands  of  the  apostolic  ot- 
ears  and  bishops  appointed  by  the  Congregation^  as  required  by  the  pope  and 
by  the  Romish  College  for  propagating  the  faith.  Likewise  the  French 
Congregation  of  the  holy  sepulchre^  instituted  by  Autherius  the  [titular]  bish- 
op of  Bethlehem,  was  required  by  Urban  VI II.,  in  the  year  1644,  to  al- 
ways have  fit  men  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  the  nations  ignorant  of  Chris, 
tianity,  whenever  the  pontiff  or  the  Congregation  for  propagating  the  faiths 
should  demand  their  serviccs.(6)  The  other  bodies  of  less  note  establish- 
ed in  various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  church,  and  the 
pains  taken  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  othnr  orders  to  provide  a  supply  of 
missionaries,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  enumerate  and  describe. 

§  4.  From  these  colleges  and  societies  issued  those  swarms  of  mission- 
aries, who  travelled  over  the  whole  world  so  far  as  it  is  yet  discovered,  and 
from  among  the  most  ferocious  nations  gathered  congregations  that  were, 
if  not  in  reality,  yet  in  name  and  in  some  of  their  usages,  Christian.  Among 
these  missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
Capuchins,  obtained  the  greatest  glory.  Yet  they  mutually  asseul  and  ac- 
cuse each  other  publicly,  of  disregarding  and  dishonouring  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  even  of  corrupting  his  holy  doctrines.  The  Jesuits  in  partic- 
ular are  the  most  spoken  against,  both  by  the  others  who  labour  with  them 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  enlarging  the  Saviour's  empire,  and  by  the  great 
body  of  their  own  church.  For  it  is  said,  that  they  instil  into  most  of  their 
proselytes,  not  the  pure  religion  which  Christ  taught,  but  a  lax  and  corrupt 
system  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  they  not  only  tolerate  or  wink  at  prac- 
tices and  opinions  that  are  superstitious  and  profane,  but  even  encourage 
them  among  their  followers ;  that  they  amass  vast  riches,  by  traffic,  and 
by  other  unbecoming  arts  and  occupations;  that  they  are  eager  after 
worldly  honours,  and  court  the  favour  of  the  great  by  adulation  and  pres- 
ents ;  that  they  involve  themselves  needlessly  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  thie  in- 
trigues of  courts ;  that  they  frequently  excite  seditions  and  civil  wars  in 
nations ;  and  finally,  that  they  will  not  obey  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  vi- 
cars and  bishops  whom  he  sends  out.  If  one  calls  for  the  witnesses  to 
support  these  heavy  charges,  he  finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  their  mul- 
titude and  their  splendour.  For  there  are  brought  forward,  illustrious  and 
very  grave  men  from  every  Catholic  country ;  and  among  them  are  many, 
on  whom  can  fall  no  suspicion  of  envy,  credulity,  or  ignorance ;  such  as 
cardinals,  members  of  th^  Congregation  for  propagating  the  faith,  and — 
what  cannot  be  surpassed — some  of  the  pontifis  themselves.     Nor  do  these 

(4)  See  particularly,  the  Gallia  Christiana  (5)    Ther  are  generally  called,  by  th« 

Benedictioor.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  1024,  &c.    Htl^  French:    Messieurg    des  Missions  itrsn- 

yot,  Histoire  des  Orders,  tooM  viii.,  cap.  gircs. 

ziL,  p.  84,  dec.  (6)  Htlf^  loc.  cit,  cap.  ziii.,  p.  87, 100. 
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witnesses  come  forward  unarmed  for  the  contest ;  but  they  assail  the  doubU 
ing  with  the  very  facts  perpetrated  by  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  China^ 
India,  Abyssinia,  and  Japan,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Romish  caQ8e.(7) 

^  5.  Though  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  sagacity  and  cunning,  (for 
which  they  are  said  to  be  pre-eminent),  in  order  to  silence  these  accusations, 
yet  they  could  not  prevent  their  being  heard  and  regarded  at  Rome. 
Among  many  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  this,  may  be  mentioned  es- 
pecially the  following,  that  the  board  at  Rome  which  controls  absolutely 
all  sacred  missions,  has  now  for  many  years  employed  the  Jesuits  more 
spiuringly  and  more  cautiously,  than  formerly ;  and  that  on  great  and  try- 
ing occasions,  it  sets  a  higher  value  on  the  sobriety,  poverty,  and  patience 
of  even  the  Capuchins  and  Carmelites^  than  on  the  abundant  resources,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  courage  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  neither  this  board  nor  even 
the  pontiffs,  arc  able  to  correct  all  that  they  either  tacitly  or  openly  cen- 
sure in  the  Jesuits;  but  they  are  obliged,  however  much  against  their 
wishes,  to  tolerate  a  great  number  of  things.  For  the  disciples  of  St.  Ig* 
naUus  have  acquired  in  various  ways  so  great  influence,  and  so  much 
wealth,  throughout  the  Romish  world,  that  they  dare  menace  even  the 
monarch  of  the  church ;  nor  can  they  without  hazard,  be  compelled  to  obey 
his  injunctions,  whenever  they  are  indisposed  to  submit.  This  most  pow- 
erful society  either  itself  dictates  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  court ;  or  if 
dictated  by  others,  it  either  with  impunity  refuses  to  obey  them,  or  by  its 
ingenuity  gives  them  such  an  interpretation  as  the  interests  of  the  Ignatian 
fraternity  demand.  At  least  common  fame  so  states,  and  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  striking  facts  ;  while  the  Jesuits  deny  the  charge. 

§  6.  The  cause  of  this  great  dissension  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  other 
Christian  missionaries,  is,  that  the  Jesuits  pursue  a  very  different  method 
in  converting  nations  to  Christianity,  from  that  pursued  by  their  colleagues 
and  associates.  The  Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that  people  deeply  sunk  in 
superstition  should  be  approached  with  art  and  policy ;  and  that  they  are 
to  be  led,  by  a  cautious  and  careful  hand,  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  Hence, 
they  explain  and  interpret  the  received  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  pa- 
gans,— as  for  instance,  the  precepts  of  Confucius  in  China, — in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  seem  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  they  find  any  thing  in  their  religion  or  their  history, 
analogous  at  all  to  the  faith  and  the  history  of  Christians,  they  readily 
adduce  it  in  proof  of  the  harmony  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new. 
The  rites  and  usages  also,  which  the  nations  received  from  their  progeni- 
tors, unless  they  are  totally  opposite  to  the  Christian  rites,  they  tolerate ; 
and  either  changing  their  form  a  little,  or  referring  them  to  a  better  end 
than  before,  accommodate  them  to  Christianity.  'Hie  natural  biases  and 
propensities  of  the  people,  they  treat  with  all  the  indulgence  possible,  and 
carefully  avoid  whatever  is  opposed  to  them.  The  priests  and  men  of 
learning,  by  whom  the  populace  are  generally  led,  they  labour  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  and  even  by  pious  frauds,  to  secure  and  bring  over  to  their 
party.  They  court  the  favour  and  the  friendship  of  those  in  power,  by 
presents,  by  the  cultivation  of  various  arts,  mathematics,  medicine,  paint- 
ing, &c.,  and  by  aflbrding  them  counsel  and  aid  in  their  difficulties.  I 
might  specify  many  other  particulars.     Now  all  these,  their  colleagues 

(7)  A  great  amount  of  testimony  is  col-  Compagnie  do  Jesns,  Utrecht,  1741,  8vo^ 
leeted  by  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  la    throughout  the  preface. 
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and  associates  look  upon  as  artifices  and  tricks,  unworthy  of  ambassadors 
of  Christ ;  who,  they  think,  should  plead  the  cause  of  God  openly  and  in- 
genuously,  without  deception  and  cunning.  Hence  they  attack  superstition, 
and  every  thing  that  grows  out  of  it  or  tends  towards  it,  openly  and  avow, 
edly ;  do  not  spare  the  ancestors  or  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  pagans ; 
pay  no  attention  to  their  chiefs,  their  courts,  their  priests ;  state  the  mys. 
teries  of  Christianity  nakedly,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  hereditary 
religions  of  the  nations. 

§  7.  The  name  and  the  religion  of  Christians,  were  sounded  over  nearly 
all  Asia  in  this  century,  by  these  ministers  of  the  Romish  see.  We  begin 
with  India  ;  nearly  all  the  parts  of  which,  and  especially  those  formerly 
subject  to  the  Portuguese  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  received 
isome  sparks  of  the  heavenly  light,  though  involved  in  much  obscurity,  by 
the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  of  some  Theatins  and  Augustinisuos. 
But  of  all  the  missions  that  were  undertaken  to  these  nations,  none  has 
been  more  noticed  and  talked  of,  than  that  to  Madura :  and  none  is  said 
to  have  produced  more  abundant  fruits,  quite  to  the  present  times.  Robert 
de  NohilLf  or  as  some  write  it  De  Nobtlibus^  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  com- 
menced  this  mission,  reflecting  that  the  Indians  abhor  all  Europeans,  and 
on  the  other  hand  venerate  exclusively  the  race  of  Brahmins,  as  if  de- 
scended from  the  gods,  and  that  they  will  listen  to  no  other  teachers ; 
feigned  himself  a  Brahmin,  come  from  a  distant  country ;  and  by  staining 
his  face,  and  adopting  that  very  austere  and  painful  mode  of  life  which 
the  Sanianes  or  penitents  lead,  he  persuaded  the  credulous  people  to  believe 
him.  By  this  artifice,  he  first  brought  over  twelve  Brahmins  to  adopt  his 
discipline :  and  their  example  induced  a  great  multitude  to  follow  him  as 
their  master.  Afler  the  death  of  Robert^  this  singular  establishment  lay 
for  some  time  neglected. (8)  But  aflerwards,  by  the  counsels  and  exertions 
of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  it  was  revived ;  and  it  is  continued  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  such  Jesuits  both  French  and  Portuguese  as  think  themselves 
able  to  submit  to  its  very  severe  rules.  These  fictitious  Brahmins,  who 
deny  themselves  to  be  Europeans  or  Franks,  (PranghiSy  as  the  Indians 
pronounce  it),  and  pretend  to  have  been  born  in  the  northern  regions,  are 
said  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  community  almost  numberless,  and  one  which 
is  annually  increasing  by  large  accessions ;  nor  is  this  very  incredible.(9) 

(8)  Urban  Cerri,  Et&t  present  de  TEglise  sacred  font  was  not  unadvisedly  allowed  of. 
Romaine,  p.  173.  Persons  were  long  under  trial,  and  were  in- 

(9)  The  Jesuits  can  scarcely  find  words  structed  for  four  months,  in  order  to  their 
tdeqaate,  when  they  would  either  extol  the  being  received  :  and  those  received,  so  live, 
glory  and  the  effects  of  this  mission,  or  de-  that  they  appear  more  like  heavenly  angels, 
■cribe  the  sufferings  and  labours  voluntarily  than  like  men ;  ils  vivent  comme  des  An- 
eodored  by  the  missionaries.  See  the  Lei-  ges.  And  very  rarely  do  there  occur  among 
tres  coneuses  et  edifiantes  Writes  des  mis-  them,  any  instances  of  such  sins  as  ment 
•ions  etrang^res,  tome  i.,  p.  9,  32,  46,  60,  eternal  death.  If  the  causes  of  this  extra- 
55.,  [ed.  1819,  tome  vi.,  p.  24,  dec.]  Fa-  ordinary  ssnctity  are  demanded,  the  Jesuita 
ther  Martin^  there  (p.  9)  [p.  24]  pronoun-  mention  two.  The  first  is,  the  lives  of  the 
ces  it  ike  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  missionaries ;  than  which  nothing  could  bo 
mission  that  ever  was ;  la  plus  belle  qui  soit  more  austere  and  more  revolting  to  human 
au  monde.  Each  of  the  missionaries  ia  nature;  (p.  15)  fp.  27]  la  vie  des  Mission- 
said  to  have  baptized  at  lesst  a  thousand  aires  ne  scauroit  6tre  plus  aust^e  ni  plua 
persons  annually  ;  (p.  11)  [p.  25].  Le  affreuse  selon  la  nature.  See  also  tome 
moins  que  chaque  Missionsire  en  baptise  xii.,  p.  206 ;  tome  xv.,  p.  211,  &c.  Thev 
par  an,  est  mille.  Yet,  if  cndit  is  to  be  neither  sllow  themselves  the  use  of  bread, 
gWea  to  him,  (p.  12)  [p.  26],  accesa  to  the  nor  wine,  nor  fleah,  nor  fish,  but  hve  upon 
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But  what  is  reported  of  the  immense  hardships  and  sufllerings  they  eodora 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is,  by  many,  thought  to  admit  some  doubt.  For  it  ii 
said,  they  practise  deception,  and  torture  themselves  variously  in  public,  but 
in  private,  regale  themselves  with  wine,  flesh,  and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
§  8.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  who  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Siam,  Tonquinj  and  Cochin  China;  Alexander  cjf 
Rhodes  being  leader  of  the  enterprise.  (10)     And  vast  numbers  in  those 

water  and  pulse,  of  the  most  insipid  kinds,  de  Nohili  was  bom  of  high  parentage  at 
and  without  condiments.  Their  dress  and  Rome,  in  1577 ;  became  a  Jesuit,  at  the  age 
other  things  correspond  with  their  diet,  of  twenty ;  studied  philosophy  at  Naples, 
The  other  reason  assigned,  is,  that  these  and  theolosy  at  Rome.  In  the  year  1606, 
new  Christians  live  entirely  separated  from  he  obtained  leave  to  go  as  a  missionary  lo 
Europeans;  who  are  said,  (p.  16,  17),  by  the  Indies,  and  was  made  an  assistant  to  the 
their  licentiousness  and  corrupt  morals,  to  Jesuit,  Gonsalvo  Fernandet,  who  by  ten 
contaminate  all  Cliristian  converts  from  years  labour  among  the  Indians  had  only 
among  the  Indians.  See  also  what  is  said  been  able  to  baptize  a  few  natives  who  were 
in  various  places  in  these  Lettres,  concern-  at  the  point  of  death.  Robert  early  perceiv- 
ing this  mission  to  Madura ;  e.  g.,  tome  ii.,  ing,  that  the  Indian  ideas  of  casie  formed  a 
p.  1,  &c. ;  tome  iii.,  p.  217 ;  tome  v.,  p.  2 ;  great  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  and  pie- 
tome  vi.,  p.  119,  dec.  ;  tome  ix.,  p.  126,  and  vented  all  success  amons  the  higher  castes; 
elsewhere. — Madura  is  a  kingdom  situated  determined  to  convert  this  insurmountable 
in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  this  obstacle  into  a  successful  engine.  Having 
aide  the  Ganges.  An  accurate  geographical  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  plan  by  the 
map  of  all  the  countries  embraced  m  the  archbishop  of  Cranganore,  he  assumed  the 
mission  to  Madura,  was  published  by  the  habits  and  the  garb  of  a  Brahmin*  shut  him- 
Jesuits,  in  the  Lettres  curieuscs  et  edifiantes  self  up  in  a  cell,  avoided  society,  learned 
des  Missions,  tome  zv.,  p.  60,  dec.,  [tome  well  the  Tamul  and  the  Sanscrit  languages, 
vii.,  p.  321,  ed.  Lyons,  1819.  There  is  also  and  studied  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos ; 
a  map  of  all  Hindostan,  in  tome  viii.,  p.  239.  and  then  came  forth,  avowmg  himself  a  for- 
— Tr.j  The  French  Jesuits  established  a  eign  Brahmin,  and  a  reformer  of  the  co^ 
mission,  after  the  model  of  this,  in  the  In-  ruptions  of  the  Brahminic  religion.  All  ad- 
dian  kingdom  of  the  Carnatic^  and  its  vi-  mired  his  eloquence  and  his  Teaming.  He 
cinity.  See  Lettresedifiantes,  tome  v.,p.  3,  firHt  gained  one  Brahmin  to  his  Christian 
240.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  other  Brahminism ;  and  then  others,  till  the  num- 
Jesuits  projected  a  similar  mission  in  the  her  amounted  to  seventy.  These  suffered 
territories  of  the  king  of  Maravia^  [or  Ma-  some  opposition  from  the  other  Brahmins: 
rawas\  See  Lettresedifiantes,  tomeii.,p.  but  Robertas  chief  difficulty  was  from  the 
1 ;  tome  x.,  p.  79.  But  the  Jesuits  them-  opposition  of  the  Cathohcs  to  his  whole  plan, 
selves  admit,  (Lettres  gdif,  tome  vi.,  p.  3,  The  case  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  thers 
15, 66, 107,  dec.),  that  their  mission  was  more  warmly  debated:  and  it  was  not  without 
successful  in  the  kingdom  of  Maravia,  than  difficulty,  that  Robert  was  permitted  to  go 
in  that  of  the  Camatic.  Perhaps  the  French  on  in  his  begun  course.  Yet  he  continued 
Jesuits,  who  founded  the  Camatic  mission,  his  labours  nearly  half  a  century,  and  then 
were  unable  so  perfectly  and  patiently  to  diedat  Meliaporc,  in  1656.  After  his  death, 
follow  that  severe  and  painful  mode  of  liv-  his  semi-Christian  community  declined  for  a 
ing,  which  this  plan  required,  as  the  Portu-  time ;  but  it  was  revived  again  hy  other 
guese  and  Spanish  Jesuits  were.  Recently,  Jesuits;  and  so  enlarged,  that  in  1699  it 
icncdic^  XIV.  who  does  not  approve  of  this  was  said  to  embrace  more  than  150,000 
crafty  method  of  the  Jesuits  in  converting  members.  (Lettr.  Edif,  torn,  vi.,  p.  25,  ed. 
nations,  by  a  mandate  issued  A.D.  1744,  1819.)  After  the  whole  plan  was  condemn- 
has  prostrated  all  these  once  most  celebra-  ed  however,  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744,  the 
ted  missions.  This  pontiff  would  have  no  community  rapidly  declined ;  and  soon  be- 
wiles  and  tricks  employed  in  the  important  came  extinct.  See  Schrocckh\s  Kirchen- 
work  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  church,  gesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  707, 
See  Norbert's  Memoires  Historiques  pour  dec,  and  vol.  vii.,  p.  36,  &c. —  Tr] 
les  Missions  Orientales,  tome  i.  and  iv.  The  (10)  See  the  various  writings  and  espe- 
entire  history  of  these  missions,  together  cially  the  Journal  of  Alexander  de  Rhoaet, 
with  a  copy  of  BcncdicC*  decree,  is  in  Thorn,  a  man  not  lackmg  in  genius  and  discernment. 
Mar.  Mammaehus,  Origines  et  Antiquit.  published  at  Paris,  1666  and  1682,  4ta 
Christiams,  torn,  ii.,  p.  245,  dec. — [Robert  [See  Relaiione  de'  felici  tucceaai  della  S. 
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nations,  are  said  to  have  eagerly  embraced  it.  Influenced  by  this  good 
news,  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1^58,  thought  it  advisable  to  place  some 
bishops  over  this  new  church ;  and  therefore  ordered  certain  French 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  priests  for  foreign  Missions^  to  repair  thither 
clothed  with  authority  from  him.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  su- 
periors, and  scarcely  any  equals,  treated  those  pious  and  good  men  with 
very  great  contumely  and  abuse,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter 
into  their  harve8t.(ll)  Hence  arose  in  the  court  of  Rome,  a  protracted 
contest ;  the  issue  of  which  plainly  showed,  that  the  Jesuits  would  easily 
resort  to  the  authority  of  the  pontifis  to  extend  and  confirm  their  power, 
but  treated  it  with  contempt,  when  it  opposed  their  interests  and  emolu. 
ments.  Subsequently  the  French  king  Lewis  XIV.  sent  a  splendid  em. 
bassy  in  the  year  1684,  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  prime  minister  at  that 
time  was  a  Greek  Christian  named  Consiantius,  a  crafly  and  ambitious 
man,  soliciting  that  monarch  to  pay  homage  to  our  Saviour.  The  embas- 
sy was  accompanied  by  many  priests  and  Jesuits,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral well  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  which  the  king  had  some 
taste.  These  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  to  abandon  the  superstition 
of  their  fathers ;  but  all  their  efforts  to  convert  the  king  and  chiefs,  were 
in  vain.  And  all  hopes  of  adding  the  Siamese  to  the  Christian  church, 
soon  became  extinct,  together  with  the  king  and  his  favourite  Constantius^ 
who  had  invited  the  French  into  the  country  and  wished  by  their  means  to 
establish  his  own  power.  For  in  a  sedition  raised  in  1688,  some  of  the 
princes  put  them  both  to  death  :(12)  whereupon  the  French  were  obliged 
to  return  home. 

Fede  predicata  da*  PP.  della  Compaffnia  di  given  b^  Francis  Pallu,  whom  the  pope  had 

Giesu  nel   Regno  del   Tunchino  ;    Kome,  made  bishop  of  Heliopolis ;  printed  in  French, 

1640,  4to.  His  Catechismus  Latino- Tunchi-  Paris,  1688,  8to.     The  subject  is  also  ex- 

nensis,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  books  ;  as  also  pressly  taken  up  in  the  Gallia  Christiana  of 

his  Grammat.  lino.  AnnamiticiB,  the  vemac-  the  Benedictines,  torn,  vii.,  p.   1027.      A 

viar  language  of  Tonquin.     Alexander  went  concise  history  of  the  affair,  is  j^ven  by  Ur- 

to  that  country  in  1627  ;  and  in  the  space  of  ban  Cerri^  Etftt  present  de  TEglise  Romaine, 

three  years,  converted  more  than  5000  per-  p.  199,  dec,  who,  though  he  was  secretary 

tons ;  among  whom  he  formed  some  to  be  of  the  Congregation  tie  propaganda  fide ^  in- 

so  good  converts,  that  in  the  year  1634,  it  veighs  with  great  seventy  af^ainst  the  frauds, 

was  estimated,  there  were  more  than  80,000  the  cruelty,  and  the  lust  of  domination  of  the 

Christians  m  Tonquin.     From  Macao,  he  Jeauits  ;  and  laments,  that  his  Congregation 

entered  upon  a  mission  in  Cochin-China ;  had  not  the  power  requisite  to  restrain  that 

but,  after  he  had  converted  numbers,  he  was  arrogant  sect.     At  the  close  of  his  narrative, 

impriaoned,  and  banished  the  country.     The  he  remarks  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  state 

misaion,  however,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  all  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Jesuits  in 

by  other  fathers.     See  Relation  de  tout  ce,  this  controversy ;  because  the  pontiff  order- 

qiii  ae  passa  i  la  Cochinchine,  Paris,  1662,  ed  them  kept  out  of  sight.     V6tre  Saintet^ 

8vo.     Christof.  BorrOj  Relazione  della  nuo-  k  ordonn^,  qu'elles  demeurassent  soua  I« 

TE  Miasione  de  PP.  della  Compagnia  di  secret.     See  also,  Hipp.  Helyot*»  Histoire 

Gieau  nel  regno  de  Cocineina ;  Rome,  1631,  det  Ordrea  Monaatiquea,  tome  viiL,  cap.  zii., 

8vo,  and,   Delle  Missioni  de*   Padri  della  p.  84,  &c. 

Compagnia  di  Giesu  nel  regno  del  Tonchi-        (12)  An  account  of  this  mission  and*  its 

aa;  Rome,  1663,  4to. — ScM.'\  proceedings,  has  been  given  by  Tachard^ 

(11)  There  were  various  pamphlets  pnb-  Chaumontt  La  Louhere^  and  others.   Among 

fished  at  Paria,  in  1666,  1674,  and  1681,  in  these,  the  preference  is  due  to  Loiiiere,  who 

4to,  in  which  these   French  missionaries,  waa  a  man  of  learning  and  genius.     [His 

whom  the  Jesuiu  refused  to  admit  as  fellow-  work  is  entitled  :  Du  Royaume  de  Siam, 

labourers  in  enlightening  idolaters,  eloquent-  par  Mr.  de  la  Loubere,  Envoy^  extraordinaire 

ly  described  their  sufferings  and  their  wronga.  du  Roy  auprda  du  Roy  de  Siam,  en  1687  et 

The  most  accurate  and  fall,  is  the  account  1688,  S  toIs.  Svo,  Amsterdtm,  1691.    It  is 

Vol-  IU.— 1 1 
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^  9.  China,  the  largest  and  most  opulent  of  all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms^  i 
Yisited  by  great  numbers  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Capuchiiii^ 
and  others,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  All  these,  though  disagreeing  in  other 
things,  unite  in  proclaiming  the  astonishing  success  of  their  labours.  But 
the  Jesuits  justly  claim  the  chief  honour  of  surmounting  the  obstacles,  that 
opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  that  discerning  and  proud  na- 
tion so  tenacious  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  For  discovering,  that 
the  Chinese  who  are  naturally  perspicacious  and  eager  after  knowledge, 
were  very  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  of  the  mathematics, 
the  Jesuits  sent  among  them  men  who  were  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  discreet  in  managing  affairs,  but  likewise  profoundly 
versed  in  learning  and  the  abstruse  sciences.  Some  of  these,  by  their  ad- 
dress, the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and  their  skill  in  business,  soon  ac- 
quired such  influence,  that  high  honours  and  offices  were  conferred  on 
them  by  the  emperor ;  and  they  were  employed  in  affairs  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  court  itself.  And  supported  by  such  patrons,  other 
teachers  of  humbler  rank  and  talents  were  able,  without  much  difficulty, 

chiefly  occupied  with  the  geography  of  the  terest  himself  so  much,  in  a  matter  that  did 
country,  ana  the  transactions  of  the  embassy,  not  concern  Aim,  but  God  only  ;  and  one  too^ 
Father  Tachard^s  book  is  entitled  :  Voyages  which  God  himself  seemed  to  leave  veiy  much 
de  Siam  des  Peres  Jesuites  envoy6s  par  le  to  the  free  choice  of  men.  Could  not  God, 
Roy,  avec  leura  observations.  Pans,  1686,  (said  he),  who  eave  to  all  men  similar  bodies 
4to,  and  Amsterdam,  1699,  12mo.  Second  and  similar  souls,  have  given  them  also  simi- 
Voyage  au  Royaume  de  Siam,  Paris,  1689,  larviewsof  religion,  if  he  had  seen  fill  And 
4to,  and  Amslerd.,  1699,  12mo.  How  far  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is  presumable,  that 
•uch  Jesuitical  accounts  deserve  credit,  the  he  takes  pleasure  in  being  wonhipped  in  so 
world  already  knows.  Here  belongs  also :  many  different  ways."  He,  however,  al- 
Relation  de  TAmbassade  de  Mr.  do  Chau-  lowed  Christianity  to  be  preached  in  his 
mont  ^  la  Cour  du  Roy  de  Siam,  avec  ce  realm.  The  French  court,  not  less  solicitoas 
qui  s'est  passo  du  phis  rcmarquablc  durant  probably  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  country, 
son  Voyage,  Paris,  1686,  12mo,  which  was  than  to  change  its  reliprjon,  sent  a  second 
followed  by:  Journal,  ou  Suite  du  Voyage  embassy  in  1C88,  under  de  la  Laubere; 
de  Siam,  par  Mr.  I'Abbd  de  Choisy,  (who  which  was  accompanied  by  a  laroe  miliuiy 
accompanied  Mr.  Cha\tmont\  Amsterdam,  force.  The  French  were  now  in  possession 
1687.  12mo.  The  unhappy  change  which  of  the  port  of  Mequi  and  the  castle  of  Ban- 
afterwards  took  place  in  Siam,  to  the  disad-  cop,  which  were  keys  to  the  country ;  and 
vantage  of  the  French,  is  described  by  Far-  Consfantivs  himself  began  to  be  alarmed. 
^M,  a  French  officer  who  was  an  eyewitness,  But  the  same  year,  the  nobles  conspired 
in  his  Relation  des  Revolutions  arrivees  a  against  this  minister  and  slew  him ;  and  in 
Siam  dans  Tannic  1678,  Amsterdam.  1691,  the  tumult,  the  king  himself  lost  his  life. 
12mo;  and  by  Father  tP Orleans,  in  his  His-  This  revolution  changed  the  whole  face  of 
toire  de  Mr.  Constance,  primier  Ministre  things  ;  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  quit 
du  Roy  de  Siam,  et  de  la  demiere  Rcvolu-  the  country.  Yet  probably  some  priests  re- 
tion,  Paris,  1692,  l2mo. —  Schl.  The  pol-  mained  behind  ;  for  the  very  next  year,  it  is 
itic  Constantiu^y  who  had  himself  been  in  said,  some  thousands  of  Siamese  were  bap- 
France,  hoped  to  derive  some  advantages  tized.  At  least,  it  is  certain  Christianity 
from  a  French  alliance  ;  and  the  Jesuit  mis-  was  not  exterminated  :  for  near  the  close  of 
sionaries  united  with  him  in  representing  the  the  century,  Urban  Ccrri  states,  that  an 
king  as  much  inclined  to  embrace  Christi-  apostolical  vicar  was  residing  in  the  capitol, 
anity.  But  when  Chnumont,  the  French  had  a  church  there,  and  a  seminary  in  which 
ambassador  arrived,  (if  we  may  believe  the  he  educated  natives  for  the  priesthood  ;  and 
Jesuit  Tacliard)^  the  king  of  Siam  told  the  that  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  court  were 
ambassador,  "  that  it  was  no  light  matter,  to  professed  Christians.  See  Schroeckh,  Kir- 
change  a  nation's  religion,  after  it  had  pre-  chengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  vii., 
▼ailed  for  more  than  2200  years  :  and  that  p.  54,  <kc.,  who  refers  to  the  authon  abovtt 
he  wondered  the  king  of  France  should  in-  mentioned. — Tr.] 
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to  collect  disciples  of  every  rank,  sex  and  age,  in  all  the  provinces  of  this 
Tast  empire. 

§  10.  This  prosperity  was  checked  in  some  measure,  when  Xun-Chif 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Mongol  race,  died,  and  left  his  son  a  minor.  For 
the  chief  nobles,  to  whose  care  and  instruction  the  heir  of  the  empire  was 
committed,  having  long  viewed  Christianity  with  strong  aversion,  abused 
their  power  to  prostrate  both  it  and  its  friends,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
whom  they  stripped  of  all  their  advantages,  their  fortunes,  and  their  privi- 
leges,  and  persecuted  with  great  cruelty.  The  first  man  among  the  Jesu- 
its,  John  Adam  Schallj  venerable  not  only  for  the  high  office  he  sustained 
in  the  court,  but  also  for  his  age  and  his  extensive  learning,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to  death :  while  the  others  were  banish, 
ed  the  country.  This  was  in  the  year  1664.  But  in  the  year  1669,  when 
Cham-Hi  took  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  prostrate  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  only  restored,  but  in  process  of  time  so  advanced  and  exalt- 
ed, that  the  Jesuits  commonly  reckon  this  the  commencement  of  the  gold- 
en age  of  the  Christians  in  China.  For  the  emperor,  who  possessed  very 
great  talents  and  genius,  and  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
improvemcnts,(13)  first  recalled  the  Jesuits  to  court,  and  restored  them  to 
their  former  rank ;  and  then  sent  for  others  of  the  same  family  from  Eu- 
rope, especially  such  as  were  skilful  in  the  different  arts  and  sciences. 
Some  of  these  he  placed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  employed 
in  civil  transactions  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Frenchmen,  he  received  to  personal  intimacy,  and  made  them  his 
own  teachers  in  various  things,  especially  in  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics. It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Jesuits  when  thus  exalted,  to  obtain 
many  friends  and  supporters  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide  protection  for 
its  preachers.  And  hence,  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  many  labourers  entered  into  this  harvest ;  and  an  immense  number 
of  people,  with  but  little  difficulty,  were  brought  to  profess  Christianity. 
The  religion  of  Christ  seemed  quite  triumphant  in  China,  when  in  the  year 
1692,  this  emperor  who  was  so  extremely  partial  to  the  Jesuits,  published 
that  famous  law,  in  which  he  denied  that  the  Christian  religion  was  injuri- 
ous  to  the  state,  as  its  opposers  had  contended,  and  gave  all  his  subjects 
full  liberty  to  embrace  it :  nay  more,  he  erected  a  splendid  temple  for  the 
Jesuits  in  1700,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  palace.(14) 

(13)  See  Joach.  Bouvet's  Icon  rejpaMon-  books ;  of  which,  the  most  easy  to  be  pro- 
«ich«  Sinarum;  which  Godfr.  Will.  Lab-  cared  is,  Joseph  Suartz  de  libertate  reli- 
niiz  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  gionem  Christianam  apud  Sinas  propagandi 
the  second  part  of  his  Novissima  Sinica,  narratio ;  published  by  Leibnitz,  1698,  in 
1699,  Sro.  Add  Jo.  Bapt.  du  Halde't  De-  the  first  part  of  bis  Novissima  Sinica.  Most 
■cription  de  la  Chine ;  and  the  Lettres  of  of  the  others  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fo- 
tbe  Jesuits  respecting  their  missions;  in  briduM^  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orhi  ezoriens, 
which  tbey  here  and  there  extol  the  virtues  cap.  xxzix.,  p.  663,  dec.  See  also  my  Ec- 
of  this  emperor,  whom  all  admit  to  have  been  clesiastical  History  of  China,  written  in  Ger- 
a  great  man.  man,  and  published  both  in  a  separate  work, 

(14)  A  concise,  but  neat  account  of  all  and  as  a  Preface  to  the  German  translation 
these  events,  is  given  by  Jo.  Bapt.  du  HaUU,  of  Dit  Halde't  work.  ["  This  History  was 
Description  de  la  Chine,  tom.  iii.,  p.  128,  translated  into  Enffliah,  and  published  in  the 
dec.,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Fontaney,  Lettres  year  1750,  with  the  title :  Authentic  Me- 
Mi&antes  et  curieuses,  tom.  viii.,  p.  176,  moirs  of  the  Christian  chnich  in  phin^*'— 
6k.,  [ed.  Lyons,  1819,  tome  iz.,  p.  434,  dtc.  Mad.] 

--2V.]    A  moie  fiiU  aocoont  is  in Tanous 


old  reli^n*ni  <»f  tlu'  Chimsc,  iiiid  |)t'rMia<liii<r  tin.'  »'iii 
that  thrn*  was  vorv  little  if  any  ditU'n.'iKM'  In'twccn  tl 
religion  orC-hiiia,  or  tlir  [)n'crj)ts  of  (AmJ'urius  tlu' 
lawgiver  of  that  nation,  and  the  religion  of  Christ : 
misrepresentation,  it  is  said,  they  added  others  of  Ics: 
lar  they  led  the  Chinese,  (who  overrate  every  thing  a 
what  is  new),  to  believe  that  many  ages  ago,  the  C 
acquainted  with  Christ  and  had  paid  him  worship  : 
representations  must  be  attributed  the  favourable  die 
or  towards  Christianity,  and  the  transition  of  tlie  Ic 
of  the  Jesuits.     In  the  next  place,  they  are  charged 

firdloss  of  the  duties  and  the  virtues  which  become  ' 
or  they  not  only  accepted,  but  eagerly  sought  afte 
ficcs  :  and  elated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperc 
contaminated  by  the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  th< 
the  multitude  of  their  servant*?,  and  the  splendour 
that  they  devoted  themselves  not  so  much  to  sprcai 
Christianity,  as  to  teaching  human  science,  especi 
and  that  they  even  took  charge  of  military  affairs,  ( 
field  of  battle*  And  lastly,  Jesuits  of  inferior  rank, 
gaging  with  eagerness  in  usurious  speculations,  ii 
other  arts,  by  which  wealth  and  worldly  distinctioi 
immense  disgrace  of  their  profession.  Some  of  the 
admit  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  labour  to  extent 
the  last,  they  contend,  are  sheer  fabrications  of  their 
less,  those  who  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  mai 
willing  to  admit,  that  envy  and  ill  will  have  had  son 
versy. 

§  12.  The  principal  charge  against  the  Jesuits 
confound  light  and  darkness ;  or  that  the  more  easily 
pies  of  the  Chinese,  they  mix  the  superstitions  of  C 
and  allow  their  disciples  to  follow  the  profane  cus 
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the  mission,  but  also  by  very  learned  men  among  the  Jesuits  themselves 
both  in  China  and  Japan ;  one  of  whom,  Nicholas  Lombard^  stated  the 
grounds  of  his  dissent  in  writing.(16^  This  controversy  having  been  long 
agitated  in  private,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  year 
1645 ;  and  since  that  period,  it  has  greatly  disturbed  the  whole  Romish 
church.  Innocent  X.  in  the  year  just  named,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Do« 
minicans,  and  condenmed  the  indulgence  allowed  by  the  Jesuits  to  the 
Chinese.  But  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  nullified  this  decision  in  eficct,  though  not  in  express  terms  ;  and 
declared,  that  certain  rites  to  which  the  Chinese  were  attached,  might  be 
observed  by  Christians.  The  Dominicans  renewed  their  complaints  in 
the  years  1661  and  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  foiled  by  the  power  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1684,  this  fatal 
controversy  was  renewed  in  China,  where  it  had  been  at  rest  for  several 
years,  and  was  prosecuted  with  greater  warmth  than  before.  Victory 
seemed  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Dominicans,  when  Charles  Maigrot, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  the  pontiff  had  constituted  his  vicar  in 
the  province  of  Fohi,  and  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Conon,  by  a  pub- 
lie  decree  in  the  year  1693,  decided  that  the  opinions  and  regulations  of 
the  Jesuits  were  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the 
pontiflT,  to  whose  authority  [and  sanction]  Maigroi  had  subjected  his  decree, 
would  not  decide  cither  way  on  any  part  of  it,  until  the  whole  cause  should 
have  a  legal  investigation.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1699  he  appointed  a 
board  of  special  judges,  or  a  Congregation  as  the  Romish  court  terms  it, 
to  give  this  angry  contest  a  thorough  examination.  As  soon  as  this  reso- 
lution of  the  pontiff  was  made  knovm,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Romish  church  and  particularly  in  France,  took  the  field ;  and  in  various 
pamphlets,  they  assailed  the  character  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  most  vehement  manner.  Nor  were  the  Jesuits  wanting  in  effort  on 
their  part.(17)  The  termination  of  this  conflict,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  next  century. 

§  13.  This  controversy,  which  has  called  forth  the  talents  of  so  many 
men  of  the  finest  genius,  if  we  separate  from  it  some  minor  questions,  and 
such  as  relate  rather  to  the  Jesuits  themselves  than  to  the  subject  in  debate, 
may  be  all  embraced  under  two  heads.  (I.)  The  Chinese  call  the  supreme 
god  whom  they  worship,  Tien,  and  Shano-ti  ;  that  is,  in  their  language, 
Heaven,  And  the  Jesuits  transferred  this  name  to  the  God  of  Christians : 
whence  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  chief  Grod  of  the  Chinese  and  the  infinitely  perfect  God  of  the 
Christians ;  or,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  same  ideas  of  their  Tien  or  heaven 

the  Christians  have  of  Grod.    But  this  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  deny. 


(16)  See  Chritt.  Korthoieg  Preface  to  tome,  iii.,  p.  142,  dec.  The  otheV  writers, 
the  second  volume  of  Leibnitz's  Epistles,  who  ire  ouite  numerous,  are  mentioned  hj 
i  vi.,  p.  18,  6Lc.y  who  has  subjoined  to  this  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciut^  Lux  ETsngelii  toti  orbi 
volume,  the  tracts  of  Nich.  Lombard  and  ezoriens,  cap.  xzxiz.,  p.  665,  6lc.  Add  Vol^ 
Antony  de  St.  Maria  against  the  Jesuits,  tatrf,  Siecledu  Louis  XIV.,  tome  ii.,  p.  318, 
with  the  remarks  of  Leibnitz.  There  is  iic.  But  especially  worth  reading,  is  the 
•Iso,  in  this  work,  (p.  413),  a  long  dissert*-  ingenious  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  and  himself 
tion  of  Leibnitz  aadressed  to  iSsmandj  on  a  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  Histoire  Apolo- 
tbe  philosophy  of  the  Chinese ;  in  which  he  mtique  de  la  conduite  des  Jesuites  ae  la 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  Chine ;  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  his 

(17)  Ai  AOik,  DMciqitian  d«  U  Chine,  MlKtUMMons  Tracts,  p.  1,  ^. 


prayers  and  discourses,  to  desigiuite  the  supreme  1 
them  constantly  themselves  to  denote  the  true  God. 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  contend,  that  t 
of  the  Chinese  wiuj  full  of  impiety,  and  made  no  distin 
divine  Spirit,  and  nature  or  the  material  world.  T 
that  Confucius  himself,  whom  the  Chinese  hold  in  t 
waa  a  stranger  to  religion  and  piety,  and  one  who  sup 
thin^  arose  necessarily  into  being  in  the  course  of  m 
ment  gave  rise  to  very  learned  discussions  concemi 
and  opinions  of  the  ancient  Chinese ;  which  discuss: 
us  acquainted  with  many  things  that  were  previousl; 
but  they  have  not  decided  the  point  for  which  they 
seems  that  entire  assent  is  not  to  be  given  cither  t 
Jesuits,  or  to  those  of  their  adversaries ;  and  that  th* 
Chinese,  was  indeed  far  inferior  in  his  attributes  to  ' 
and  yet  was  something  diifercnt  from  the  visible  hea 
§  14.  The  ancient  laws  of  China  require  the  peop 
seasons,  to  honour  their  deceased  ancestors,  with  cerl 
seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  moreover  all 
tion^  at  certain  times,  must  pay  a  kind  of  worship  wh 
a  religious  aspect,  to  the  philosopher  Confucius,  {' 
father  of  all  wisdom),  in  the  buildings  consecrated  t( 
end  question  is,  whether  those  honours,  which  the  CI 
pay  to  the  souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  all 
dus  the  oracle  of  the  nation,  are  civil  honours  or  rel 
are  sacrifices,  or  only  regulations  established  for  state 
uits  say,  the  ancient  Chinese  lawgivers  instituted  th< 
people  in  order,  and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  th 
nese  do  not  offer  religious  worship  to  the  souls  of  1 
ConfuciuSf  but  only  testify  by  certain  ceremonies,  it 
the  merits  and  the  benefits  both  of  their  ancestors  ai 
gage  to  copy  after  their  example.     And  hence  they 
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the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  are  objects  of  religious  worship  to  the  Chinese ; 
and  of  course,  that  such  as  observe  these  rites,  ofier  an  affront  to  the  divine 
Majesty,  and  cannot  be  accounted  Christians.  The  more  candid  among 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  do  not  deny  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
decide ;  and  hence  some  of  them,  at  last  resorted  to  the  plea  of  necessity ; 
and  urged  that  minor  evils,  if  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages,  are 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  evils.(18) 

§  15.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Japan  was  filled  with  an 
astonishing  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  Jesuits  especially  had  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  this  very  brilliant  success 
was  somewhat  disturbed,  partly  by  the  hatred  of  Christianity  entertained 
by  the  national  priests  and  by  certain  nobles  of  the  court,  which  gave  rise 
to  severe  persecutions  in  one  place  and  another  both  of  the  newly  convert- 
ed Christians  and  their  teachers ;  and  partly  by  the  internal  broils  and  con- 
tentions, among  those  who  had  the  charge  of  this  rising  church.  For  here, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  Augustinian,  Dominican  and  Franciscan  mission- 
aries, waged  a  most  pernicious  war  against  the  Jesuits.  For  both  at  the 
court  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  they  taxed  them  with  insatiable  avarice, 
with  too  great  indulgence  both  to  the  vices  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Ja- 
panese, with  a  crafty  management  unbecoming  the  ministers  of  Christ,  with 
an  eagerness  to  reign  and  give  law,  and  with  other  crimes  of  no  less  mag- 

(18)  ["  The  public  honours  paid  to  Con-  worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind. 
fuemt  twice  a  year,  used  to  be  performed  The  learned  Leibnitz  (Praef.  Novissim.  Sini- 
before  his  statue,  erected  in  the  great  hall  or  conim)  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  servi- 
temple,  that  is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At  ces,  now  mentioned,  were  not  of  the  same 
present  they  are  performed  before  a  kind  of  kind,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Jesuits 
TdUett  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  wore  accused  unjustly.  But  that  great  man 
of  the  edifice,  with  the  following  inscription  :  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  this  mat- 
The  throne  of  the  soul  of  /he  most  holy  and  ter  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention. 
the  most  excellent  chief  teacher,  Confucius.  For  it  is  evident,  from  a  multitude  of  rela- 
The  literati,  or  learned,  celebrate  this  famous  tions  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and,  par- 
festival  in  the  following  manner.  The  chief  ticularly,  from  the  observations  made  on  the 
mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the  office  of  Chinese  missions,  by  that  learned  and  candid 
priest,  and  the  others  discharge  the  functions  Franciscan  Antonio  de  S.  Maria,  (Epp.  Leib- 
of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  so  on.  A  cer-  nitz.,  vol.  ii.)«  not  only  that  Confucius  was 
tain  sacrifice,  called  C«,  which  consists  of  worshipped  among  the  idols,  and  the  celestial 
wine,  blood,  fruits,  &c.,  is  offered,  after  the  and  terrestrial  spirits  of  the  Chinese,  but 
worshippers  have  prepared  themselves  for  that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies,  observed 
this  ceremony  by  fasting  and  other  acts  of  in  honour  of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same 
abstinence  and  mortification.  They  kneel  with  those  that  were  performed  as  acts  of 
before  the  inscription,  prostrate  the  body  nine  worship  to  these  idols  and  spirits.  Those 
times  before  it,  until  the  head  touches  the  that  desire  a  more  ample  account  of  this  mat- 
ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of  prayers  ;  ter,  may  consult  the  following  authors :  Bu- 
after  which,  the  priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a  dot  Annal.  Histor.  Philos.,  p.  287,  where  he 
cupful  of  wine,  and,  in  the  other,  a  like  cup  treats  De  superstitioso  Demortuorum  spud 
filled  with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to  Sinenses  cultu. — WolfU  Not.  ad  Casaubon., 
the  deceased,  and  dismisses  the  assembly  p.  342. — Nic.  Charmos,  Annot.  ad  Maigrot- 
with  a  blessing.  The  rites  performed  bf  ti  Historiam  cultus  Sinensis.  But  more  es- 
iamilies,  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parents,  pecially  Amaud,  Morale  Pratique  des  Jes- 
aze  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature.  uites,  tome  iii.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  a  collection  of 

**  Now  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty,  historical  relations  published  at  Cologne,  in 

whether  this  festival  and  these  rites  be  of  a  8vo,  in  the  year  1700,  under  the  following 

chil  or  a  religious  nature,  we  have  only  to  title  :  Historia  cultus  Smensium,  seu  Varia 

inquire,  whether  they  be  the  same  with  those  Scripta  de  cultibus  Sinarum  inter  Vicarios 

ceremonies  that  are  performed  by  the  Chi-  Apostolicos,  et  P.  P.  S.  I.  controTersis.*'-— 

neae,  in  the  worship  they  pay  to  certain  ce-  mad,"] 
leatial  and  tezrestiial  tpirits  or  gtnHt  which 


§  10.  But  in  th('  year  1615,  tho  cmprror  of  Japai 
a  most  direful  })orsocutinn  against  the  Christians,  wh 
to  bo  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the;  Christian  chi 
cution  eontinued  many  years,  and  did  not  c^ase  unt 
Christianity  from  that  empire.  For  the  Cliristian  i 
be  altogether  intolerable ;  because  it  was  deemed  ru 
the  natioDy  and  to  the  majesty  of  their  supreme  ponti: 
of  Japan  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  gods  thci 
to  the  most  sacred  institutions  and  religion  of  their 
cign  Christians  therefore,  tlic  Portuguese  especially  ai 
required  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Japanese  wl 
idols,  were  required  to  abandon  Christ,  or  undergo  1 
This  dreadful  persecution  destroyed  an  innuinerabl 
of  every  class,  age,  sex,  and  rank,  who  preferred 
exquisite  tortures,  rather  than  violate  their  vows  of  f 
if  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries,  were  guilt) 
ing  the  cause  of  Christ ;  they  now  as  it  were  aton 
own  blood.  For  most  of  them  gave  themselves  u 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  some  of  them  with  jc 
causes  of  this  horrid  persecution,  are  differently  state 
The  Jesuits  throw  some  of  the  blame  on  the  imprud< 
minicans  and  Franciscans ;  and  these  in  return,  oscr 
factious,  arrogant  temper  of  the  Jesuits. (20)     And  b( 

(1^  Besidos  the  writers  mentioned  by  Jo.  tianK,  torn,  ii.,  p 

Alb.  Fttbriciusj  Lux  Evanselii  toti  orbi  ex-  vier  first  preacni 

oriens,  cap.  xl.,  p.  678,  £r.,  see  Domin.  1549.     Af^er  be 

CharUvoiit  Histoire  du  Japon,  torn,  ii.,  hb.  great  numbers  v 

zi.,  &c.,  p.  67,  6tc.  Japanese  becam 

(80)  Engelbert  Kampfer  has  given  a  neat  churches  were  e 

account  of  this  protracted  business,  in  the  Mcaco.     In  1581 

sixth  of  those  Dissertations,  which  he  has  sent  to  Rome. 

annexed  to  his  History  of  Japan,  ^  4,  6lc.,  seemed  about  to 

p.  64-75,  of  the  Enghsh  edition.    But  it  will  gion  *,  there  wei 

also  be  but  fair  to  hear  the  fuller  statement  tians ;  and  amor 
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Dutch  and  English  of  studiously  inflaming  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  ha« 
tred  against  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  against  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  so  that  they  idone  might  have  control  among  tlie  Japanese,  and 
might  secure  their  commerce  to  themselves.  The  Dutch  and  Engliidi  re« 
ply,  that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  any  other  adherents  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, were  by  them  accused ;  but  only  that  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  was 
detected.  And  indeed,  nearly  all  agree  in  this,  that  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded by  certain  letters  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  other  evidence 
bearing  a  strong  probability,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  teachers  of  the 
new  religion  designed  to  raise  a  sedition  by  means  of  their  disciples,  and 
to  bring  Japan  under  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king ;  and  hence  the  tyrant, 
equally  cruel  and  jealous,  thought  he  could  not  be  safe  and  quiet,  unless  he 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  Christianity.  From  that  time,  Japan  has  been 
closed  against  all  foreigners ;  and  even  the  shadows  of  the  Christian  name 
are  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.     A  few  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are 

ke  commenced  a  persecution.    All  Jesfaite  1616,  Ijejaty  guardian  to  the  young  prince 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.     Some  Fui<r;on,  (who  was  favourable  to  Christianity, 
obeyed ;  but  others  remained,  under  the  pro-  as  were  many  of  the  nobles),  slew  his  ward, 
tection  of  the  nobles.     Out  of  about  250  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor.     The  Jes^ 
eburches,  70  were  pulled  down.     In  1590,  uits  were  objects  of  his  jealousy ;  and  van- 
more  than  20,000  Christians  lost  their  lives,  ous  causes  induced  him  to  forbid  the  farther 
But  the  next  year  added  12,000  new  con-  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  ingress  of 
>erts.     In  1596,  a  Spanish  sea-captain  driv-  monks  and  priests  into  the  country.     He 
en  upon  the  coast,  snowed  a  chart  of  ezten-  likewise  determined  to  bring  back  the  Japan- 
•hre  countries  subject  to  his  master ;  and  ese  Christians  to  the  old  religion.     Edicts 
being  asked  how  his  master  could  conquer  were  issued  for  these  purposes ;  but  they 
•o  many  nations,  he  said,  their  missionaries  were  not  at  once  rigorously  executed.    At 
went  forward,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  length  some  Franciscan  monks,  sent  as  en- 
people  to  favour  him,  and  then  fleets  and  ar-  voys  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla^ 
mies  made  sn  easy  conquest.     This  state-  imprudently  ventured  to  preach  openly  in  the 
Bent  was  transmitted  to  court,  and  produced  streets  of  Meaco,  and  to   erect  a  church 
great  jealousy  of  the  missionaries.    The  em-  there.     This  exasperated  the  s^overnment, 
peror  swore,  the  Spaniards  should  never  thus  and  brought  on  a  persecution,  which  is  with- 
eonquer  Jspan ;  and  he  immediately  set  him-  out  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  church, 
telf  to  exterminate  Christianity,  which  he  Among  the  causes  of  it,  were  the  intercept- 
called  a  devilish  law.   The  missionaries  were  ed  letters  mentioned  in  the  text,  giving  ac- 
imprisoned ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  as  well  count  of  a  projected   insurrection  of  the 
as  their  converts,  were  pot  to  death.    The  Christians,  as  soon  as  a  Spanish  force  should 
persecution  continued  several  years.    Yet  in  appear  on  the  coast.     As  soon  as  these  let- 
1603,  there  were  120  Jesuits,  most  of  them  ters  reached  the  court  in  1637,  decrees  were 
pfriests,  in  Japan.     After  this,  an  English  passed,  requiring  all  foreigners  to  qnit  the 
officer  of  a  Dutch  ship,  cautioned  the  Japan-  country  at  once,  on  pain  otdeath ;  and  sub- 
aee  to  bewsre  of  the  military  enterprises  of  jecting  every  foreigner  to  the  same  penalty, 
the  Spaniards ;  and  represented  the  priests  who  would  ever  after  set  his  foot  in  the 
as  designing  men,  who  hsd  been  excluded  country.    The  return  of  the  Japanese  Chne- 
fiom  most  Europesn  countries,  and  who  did  tians  to  paganism,  was  now  peremptorily  re- 
DOt  teach  genuine  Christianity.    This  pro-  quired,  on  pain  of  death.     These  decrees 
dnced  a  fresh  persecution :  and  in  the  prov-  were  rigorously  executed :  and  two  years 
mce  of  Nangasaki,  where  there  hsd  been  after,  the  Portuguese  were  all  driven  from 
more  than  40,000  Christians,  not  one  could  the  country  ;  and  only  the  Hollanders  were 
be  found  in  1622 ;  all  hsd  either  renounced  allowed  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  Eu- 
their  religion,  or  been  put  to  death.     Hitber-  lopean  goods,  and  to  live  as  it  were  impris- 
to  however,  the  number  of  Christians  in  Ja-  oned,  in  a  comer  of  the  empire.    Thus  fell 
pen  had  not  diminished  greatly ;  and  some  the  Jspanese  church,  after  it  had  stood  very 
estimates  make  them  to  have  been  about  nearly  a  century.    See  SchroukfCs  Kirchen- 
400,000,  and  others  nesr  600,000.    But  now  gesch.  seitder  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  668  dtt. 
tkinni  began  to  take  a  diftonat  toro.    Id  — 7>.] 

Vol.  III.— K  X 
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allowed  annually  to  import  a  small  quantity  of  European  merchandiseyliVB 
in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  were  enclosed  in  a  prison. 

§  17.  Many  respectable  and  pious  men  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Lu- 
theransy  in  imitation  of  the  Catholics,  to  efforts  for  imparting  Christian 
truth  to  the  nations  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  degrading  superstitioiL 
No  one  was  more  zealous  in  this  cause,  than  the  Austrian  nobleman  Jutm 
UrUan  Ernest,  baron  of  Wcls ;  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
this  purpose,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Jesus.(2l)  But  there  were 
various  causes,  and  especially  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  few  of 
whom  possessed  any  territories  or  fortified  posts  out  of  Europe,  which  pre- 
vented this  matter  from  ever  proceeding  beyond  good  wishes  and  consulta- 
tions. But  the  Reformed,  and  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  whose 
mercantile  adventures  carried  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  planted  extensive  colonies  during  this  century  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Nor  did  these  nations  wholly  neglect  this  duty ;  although 
they  are  taxed,  with  grasping  at  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  but  neglecting 
their  souls,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done.  Among  the  English,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1647,  the 
business  of  propagating  Christianity  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  soci^ 
ety,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  integrity.  This 
society  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  A.D.  1661 ;  and  again  con- 
firmed, and  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges  and  rights,  by  WHUam 
III.  in  the  year  1701 ;  and  being  enriched  with  the  splendid  donations  of 
kings,  nobles,  and  private  individuals,  has  continued  down  to  our  own 
times.  (22)     From  this  noble  institution,  great  advantages  have  been  deri- 

(21)  Godfr.  ArnMa  Kirchen-und  Ket-  tempts  were  made  to  get  up  a  misrioniij 

zerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  xv.,  ^  23,  association,  afterwards  ;  but  to  do  pDrpose, 

dtc.y  p.  1066,  and  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xv.,  ^  18,  p.  during  this  century.     See  the  aathon  abor* 

160.     Jo.  Mdller,  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  cited. — Tr.} 

iii.,  p.  76.     [In  1664,  this  Hungarian  baron  (22)  Kenneth  Relation  de  la  Society  etab- 

published  two  letters  addressed  to  the.  Lu-  lie  pour  la  propagation  de  TEvangile  par  b 

thcran  community,  on  a  reformation  of  man-  Roy  Guillaume  III.,  Rotterd.,  1708,  12ma 

ners  and  on  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  [In  1649  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 

heathen.     In  the  first,  he  proposed  these  English  parliament,  for  the  erection  of  a 

three  questions :  Is  it  right,  that  we  Evan-  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  PresideiU 

gelical  Christians  should  keep  the  Gospel  to  and  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Got- 

ourselves,  and  not  seek  to  spread  it  abroad  1  pel  in  New-England :  and  a  genera)  coUae- 

— Is  it  right,  that  we  every  where  encourage  tion  for  its  endowment,  was  ordered  to  be 

so  many  to  study  theology,  yet  give  them  no  made  in  all  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 

opportunity  to  go  abroad,  but  rather  keep  parishes,  of  England  and  Wales.     Notwitk- 

tbam,  three,  six,  or  more  years,  wailing  for  standing  very  considerable  opposition  to  tbs 

pttishes  to  become  vacant,  or  for  the  posts  measure,  funds  were  raised  in  this  manner, 

of  schoolmasters  1— Is  it  right,  that  we  should  which  enabled  the  society  to  purchase  bndii 

expend  so  much  in  dress,  high  living,  useless  worth  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  syesr. 

amusements,  and  expensive  fashions  ;  yet  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  coqw- 

hithertohaveneverthoughtofany  means  for  ration  became  dead   in  law;   and  Colonel 

spreading  the   Gospell — His   proposal  to  Bedingfield^  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had 

form  a  missionary  association,  was  approved  sold  to  it  an  estate  of  322  pounds  per  an- 

by  some,  but  objected  to  by  others,  especial-  num,  seized  upon  that  estate,  and  rerased  to 

ly  among  the  hiffher  clergy.     He  himself  ad-  refund  the  money  he  had  received  for  it 

yanced  12,000  dollars  for  the  object;  went  But  in  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by 

to  Holland,  on  the  subject ;  and  at  length  the  king ;  and  the  honourable  Robert  5oyb 

shipped  for  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  to  en-  brought  a  suit  in  chancery  aeainst  Beding-' 

gage  himself  in  missionary  labour :  but  he  Jield,  and  recovered  the  land.     BofU  WM 

WIS  DO  more  beard  of.    Some  feeble  at-  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  comptDyt 
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Ved,  and  are  still  daily  derived,  by  many  nations  ignorant  of  Christ  and 
especially  by  those  in  America.  By  the  labours  of  the  Dutch,  an  immense 
number  of  people  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  (which  the  Dutch 
either  conquered  from  the  Portuguese,  or  otherwise  brought  under  their 
power),  are  said  to  have  renounced  the  impious  rites  of  their  fathers. (23) 
If  perhaps  some  extravagance  may  be  found  in  these  narrations,  yet  it  is 
most  certain,  that  this  nation  after  it  had  obtained  a  firm  establishment  in 
the  East  Indies,  adopted  at  great  expense,  various  measures  well  calculated 
to  imbue  the  natives  with  a  knowledge  of  Christian  principles.  (24) 

§  18.  As  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  proper  have  not  yet  been  accessi- 
ble to  the  Europeans,  they  still  remain  wholly  destitute  of  the  light  of 

and  held  the  office  about  thirty  yean.  (See  language,  considerable  portions  of  the  Bible ; 
Wm.  BrowfCs  History  of  the  propagation  of  besides  catechisms,  prayers,  and  other  Chris- 
Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  62,  d&c.,  ed.  N.  York,  tian  books. — ^The  Dutch  having  possessed 
1821,  and  NtaVg  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ed.  themselves  of  a  large  part  of  the  island  of 
of  Toulmin^  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  p.  433,  Java,  opened  a  church  in  Batavia  the  capitol, 
^Itc.,  but  especially  the  Connecticut  Evang.  in  the  year  1621.  Pursuing  much  the  same 
Marine,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  &lc.)  It  was  this  plans  here  as  at  Ceylon,  in  the  year  1721 
■ociety  which  supported  the  various  mission-  they  could  reckon  100,000  Christians  in 
ary  operations  in  New-England  during  the  Java ;  and  two  Dutch,  two  Portuguese,  and 
seventeenth  century.  Their  expenditures  in  one  or  two  Malay  churches,  at  Batavia.  The 
the  year  1661,  amounted  to  738/.  %s.  \d.  ot  New  Testament  in  Malay,  was  printed  at 
f3280  87.— Tr.]  Amsterdam,  1668,  at   the  expense  of  the 

(23)  See  the  letters  addressed  to  John  Dutch  East  India  Company. — Soon  after 
Lensden,  de  Successu  Evangelii  apud  Indos  establishing  the  Gospel  in  Java,  the  Dutch 
Orientales  ;  published  at  Utrecht,  1699, 8vo.  sent  ministers  from  Batavia  to  the  island  of 

(24)  See  Jo,  BraurCt  La  veritable  religion  Amboyna ;  and  in  1686,  it  is  said,  they  had 
des  Holiandois,  p.  71,  267,  du;.,  Amsterd.,  converted  30,000  of  the  natives.     Here  too, 
1675,  12mo.     This  work  is  an  answer  to  the  schools  were  established,  and  a  number  of 
malignant  tract  of  Sioup^  entitled  La  religion  ministers  stationed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
des  Holiandois ;  in  which  he  would  insmu-  Dutch  East  India  Company. — In  1634,  the 
ate,  that  the  Dutch  have  no  regard  for  religion  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  on  the  western 
whatever. — [The  Dutch  conquered  Ceylon  part  of  the  island  Formosa.     Robert  Junius 
from  the  Portuguese,  about  the  middle  of  of  Delft,  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
this  century ;   and  immediately  established  ment  to  establish  Christianity  there.     He  is 
there  the  Protestant  religion,  excluding  all  said  to  have  baptized  6000  persons ;  and  to 
Others  from  every  office.    The  Portuguese  have  sot  up  schools,  in  wnich  about  600 
inhabitants,  and  the  natives  both  Catholics  young  men  were  taught  to  read.     He  com- 
and  paffans.  in  large  numbers,  embraced  the  posed  some  prayers,  and  translated  certain 
established  faith,  at  least  in  pretence.     The  Psalms  into  the  Formosan  language :  and 
country  was  divided  into  240  parishes  ;  a  though  his  labours  were  chiefly  in  the  north- 
church  was  erected  and  a  school  established  em  parts  of  the  island,  yet  he  had  planted 
in  each.     Every  ten  schools  had  a  catechist,  churches  in  twenty-three  towns  in  the  south, 
who  vfas  their  superintendent.     About  15  and  had  set  pastors  over  them,  when  he  l»- 
clergymen  were  assigned  to  the  island.     In  turned  to  Holland.     In  1661,  the  GospaU 
1672,  BaltUtuSt  one  of  the  Dutch  ministers,  of  Matthew  and  John  were  translated  into 
gives  account  of  30  native  churches  in  the  the  Formosan  language,  by  Dan.  Gramus, 
province  of  Jaffiiapatnam ;  in  which  were  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  together  with  a 
about  30,000  attendants  on  worship  upon  Catechism.      But    probably,   before  these 
Sundays,  and   about  16,000  pupils  in  the  books  reached  the  island,  it  was  captured  by 
achools  durinfl  the  week.    Near  the  close  of  a  Chinese  pirate ;  and  it  has  since  belonged 
the  century, />r.  Leuidcn  wrote  to  Dr.  In-  to  the  Chmese. — Besides  the  converts  m 
crease  Mather  of  Boston,  "  that  in  and  near  these  places,  the  Dutch  made  many  others 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  pastors  had  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  Celebes,  Banda,  Ter- 

.liaptized  shout  300,000'*  of  the  natives,  nate,  and  the  neighbouring  Molucca  Islands. 

(Aa/A^*«  Magnalia,  book  iii.,vol.  i.,p.  510,  See  Brown**  Hist,  of  &e  propagation  of 

ed.  Hartford,  1820.)    The  Dutch  had  also  Christianity,  vol.  i.,ch.  iii.,p.  15-28.— TV.] 
Iiaaalated  and  publislwd  in  the  Cingalese 
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Christian  truth.  But  in  the  maritime  parts,  especially  those  where  tte 
Portuguese  have  obtained  settlements,  the  power  of  the  barbarous  super- 
stitions  has  here  and  there  been  prostrated,  and  the  Romish  rites  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  their  place.  Yet  the  ingenuous  even  of  the  Romish  communion, 
do  not  deny,  that  the  number  of  those  in  this  part  of  the  world  who  de« 
serve  the  appellation  of  genuine  Christians,  is  but  small ;  that  the  greater 
part  so  worship  Christ,  as  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  abominable  su- 
perstitions of  their  fathers ;  and  that  even  the  best  of  them  have  many 
defects.  What  little  advances  Christianity  has  made  in  that  country,  are 
to  be  ascribed  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Capuchins,  who  in  this 
century  encountered  incredible  toils  and  hardships  in  bringing  some  of  the 
ferocious  nations  of  Africa  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  They  persuaded, 
among  others  the  kings  of  Owerra  and  Benin,  to  admit  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  induced  the  very  cruel  and  heroic  queen  of  Matamba,  Anna 
Zingha,  in  1652,  to  allow  herself  and  people  to  be  baptized.(25)  For  the 
Roman  pontifis,  or  rather  the  society  at  Rome  which  superintends  the  prop, 
agation  of  Christianity,  have  judged  that  African  missions  for  various 
reasons,  were  attended  with  peculiar  dangers  and  difRculties,  and  could  not 
well  be  performed  by  any  but  those  early  accustomed  to  austere  modes  of 
living  and  to  the  endurance  of  hardships.  Nor  did  the  other  Romish 
monks  appear  to  envy  the  Capuchins  very  much,  their  hard-earned  glory. 
§  19.  The  India  of  the  West,  or  what  is  commonly  called  America,  is 
inhabited  by  innumerable  colonists  professing  the  Romish  religion,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French.  (26)  But  these  colonists,  especially  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  very  respectable  men 
belonging  themselves  to  the  Catholic  church,  are,  even  the  priests  not  ex- 
cepted, the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name, 
and  far  surpass  even  the  pagans,  in  ridiculous  rites  and  flagitious  con- 
duct.(27)  Those  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
servitude  by  the  Europeans,  or  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Europeans, 
have  received  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion  from  the  Jes- 
uits, Franciscans,  and  others ;  but  the  little  knowledge  they  have  receiv- 
ed, is  wholly  obscured  by  the  barbarity  of  their  customs  and  manners. 
Those  Catholic  priests  of  various  orders  and  classes,  who  in  modem  times 
have  visited  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  forests  remote  from  the  settle- 

(25)  For  illustration  of  these  facts,  besides  into  French,  and  published  in  five  Tolumei 

Urban  Cerri^  £t&t  present  d  TEglise  Ro-  12mo,  Paris,  1732,  under  the  title:  RelatioD 

maine,  p.  222,  ^.,  see  Jo.  Anion.  Caoazzi^  historique  de  P^Ethiopie  Occidentale.    And 

Relation  Historique  de  TAfriqae  [d*£thio>  this  last  is  the  work  which  Moaheim  had  in 

pie]  Occidentale ;  which  Jo.  Bapt.  Labat  his  eye ;  and  not  that  of  the  same  Laht^ 

pdmished  in  French,  tome  iii.,  p.  432,  dec,  which  was  also  published  in  fiye  Tolumet 

tome  iv.,  p.  28,  354,  &c.,  ana  nearly  the  12mo,  in  1728,  entitled,  Nouvelle  relatioii 

whole  won,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  de  TAfrique  Occidentale. — TV.] 

the  history  of  the  missions  performed  by  the  (26)  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  Jo.  AW, 

Capuchins  in  Africa  during  the  last  centary.  Fabricius^  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exorieni, 

[Dr,  Maclaine  finds  all  these  references  to-  cap.  xlviii.,  zlix.,  p.  769,  dec.     The  state  of 

tally  wrong.     SchUgel  says :  Dr.  Mosheim  the  Romish  religion  in  Uiat  part  of  America 

meant    Father    Forhinatiu    Alamandini*s  occupied  by  Christians,  is  briefly  exhibited 

Italian  historical  description  of  the  kingdoms  by  Urban  Cerri,  Et&t  pr^ent  de  TEgiiee 

of  Congo,  Matamba,  and  Angola ;  Bologna,  Romaine,  p.  245. 

1687,  fol.,  whose  statements  the  Italian  Ca-  (27)  See  in  particular,  Fretier,  Voyage 

pochin  and  missionary,  Jo.  Anton.  Cavazsi  du  mer  du  Sud,  p.  167, 218, 328,  353,  4<ny 

ie  MontecavaUo,  has  copied*    And  these  last,  417, 432, 538. 
Labal  actually  translated,  in  a  free  manner. 
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ments  of  Europeans,  have  learned  by  experience,  that  the  Indians,  unless 
they  become  civilized,  and  cease  to  roam,  are  absolutely  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  on  their  minds  the  principles  of  Christianity.(28) 
And  hence,  in  some  provinces  both  of  South  and  North  America,  fndian 
commonwealths  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  with  great  efforts,  and 
guarded  with  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  Europeans ;  and  the  access  of 
ail  Europeans  to  them  has  nearly  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  their  being  cor« 
rupted  by  European  vices ;  while  the  Jesuits  sustain  the  rank  both  of  teach, 
ers  and  of  magistrates  among  them.  But  while  the  Jesuits  highly  extol 
the  merits  and  zeal  of  their  order  in  this  thing,  others  deny  their  claims ; 
and  maintain,  that  they  are  more  eager  after  public  honours,  wealth,  and 
power,  than  the  advancement  of  Christianity ;  and  say,  they  have  collected 
immense  quantities  of  gold  from  Paraguay  which  is  subject  to  their  sole 
authority,  and  from  other  countries,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  their 
society  in  Europe.  (29) 

(38)  An  immense  number  of  facts  on  this  selves  Chnstiins,  through  fear  of  tortures 

subject,  are  foand  in  the  Letters,  which  the  and  death.     Les  Missionaires  Espagnols  et 

French  Jesuits  wrote   to   their   European  Portogais  n'avoient  pas  sujet  do  se  vanter 

friends,  respecting  the  success  of  their  mis-  des  pr^tendues   conversions   des   Indjens, 

aions,  and  which  have  been  published   at  puisau'il  ^toit  constant  qu'ils  n'avoient  fait 

Paris.  que  aes  kypoerites,  que  la  crainte  de  la  mort 

(29)  Jo.  Bop/.  La5a/,  when  asked  by  Tarn-  ou  des   tourmens  avoit  forcez  &  recevoir 

burmi,  the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Jesu-  de  bapt^me,  et  qui  6toient  dimeurez  aprds 

hs,  what  progress  Christianity  was  makmg  Tavoir  re^Q,  aussi  idolatres  qu'auparavant., 

among  the  Americans,  boldly  and  frankly  loc.  cit.,  p.  12.    To  this  testimony,  so  very 

said :  Either  none  or  very  little ;  that  he  had  recent  and  of  so  high  authority,  so  many  more 

not  met  with  one  adult  among  those  tribes,  ancient  might  be  added,  that  it  would  be  dif- 

who  was  truly  a  Christian ;  that  the  preach-  ficult  to  recount  them.    See  also,  respecting 

•rs  among  them  were  useful,  only  by  bap-  the  American  Jesuits,  the  Memoire  Urochant 

tizing  occasionally,  infants  that  were  at  the  TEtablissement  considerable  des  Peres  Jesu- 

point  of  death.     Voyage  du  P.  Labat  en  ites  dans  les  Indes  d'Espagne ;  which  is  ad- 

Eipagneet  en  Italic,  tome  viii.,p.  7.    Je  lui  ded  to  Frezier^M  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 

leponda  qu*on  n'y  avoit  fait  jusqu'  k  present  Mer  du  Sud,  p.  677,  &c.     Franc.  Corealf 

d*autres  progr^s  que  de  baptizer  quelques  Voyages  auz  indes  occidentales,  tom.  ii.,  p. 

eiifans  morilMns,  sans  avoir  pQ  convertir  ver-  67,  43,  d&c.     See  also,  MammaehiuSf  Ciri- 

itablement  aucun  adulte.     He  added,  that  gines  et  Antiquit.  Christians,  tom.  ii.,  p. 

to  make    the  Americans   Christians,  they  337,  dec.     Respecting  the  Jesuits  occupying 

must  first  be  made  nun :  Qu'il  en  falloit  the  province  of  Paraquaria  or  Paraguay,  see 

faire  des  hommes,  avantque  d*en  faire  des  Ulloa,  Voyage  d*Amerique,  tome  i.,  p.  5i0, 

Chrfitians.     This  resolute  Dominican,  who  &c.,  and  lAidov.  Anton.  Muratori'*  tract 

had  been  a  missionary  in  the  American  isl-  published  in  1743,  in  which  he  pleads  their 

ands,  wished  to  give  the  father  of  the  Jesuits  cause  against  their  accusers.     [A  full  and 

some  salutary  counsels  respecting  the  im-  very  favourable  history  of  the  Jesuit  repub- 

mense  possessions  and  wealth  of  his  sons  licof  Paraguay,  to  A. D.  1747,  with  numerooa 

in  the  American  islands:  but  the  cautious  documentsand  vouchers,  may  be  found  bi  the 

old  man  dexterously  avoided  the  subject :  Jesuit  Fran.  Xavier  de  CharUvou^  Histoire 

Je  voulus  le  mettre  sor  les  biens  que  la  du  Paraguay,  Paris,  1757,  6  tomes  12mo; 

Compagnie  possede  auz  Isles :  il  eluda  del-  also  in  English,  but  without  the  documents, 

icatement  cet  Article.     With  no  less  spirit,  London,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo. — In  1752,  the 

the  same  Labat  checked  the  supreme  pon-  king  of  Spain  having  ceded  a  coiisiderable 

tiff  himself,  Clement  XL,  who  commended  part  of  this  Jesuit  republic  to  the  king  of 

the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  Portugal  in  exchange  for  other  territories, 

in  furthering  the  salvation  of  Uie  Americans,  the  Indians,  who  dreaded  the  dommion  of 

but  taxed  the  French  with  negligence  in  this  the   Portuguese,  absolutely  refused  to  be 

yery  important  matter :  the  Spaniards  and  transferred,  and  resisted  the  commissioners 

the  Portuguese,  said  Labat,  have  no  cause  of  the  two  governments  by  force  of  arms. 

to  boast  of  the  success  of  their  labours ;  This  revolt  of  the  natives  was  ascribed  to 

thaj  only  induce  the  Indiana  lo  feign  them-  the  infloence  of  the  Jesoita,  their  immi>diate 
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§  20.  In  the  American  provinces  which  the  British  occupied  in  tUi 
century,  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  urged  with  more  wisdom,  and  (^ 
course  with  more  success,  upon  the  stupidity  and  amazing  listlessness  of 
the  Indians.  The  glory  of  commencing  this  most  important  work,  it 
justly  claimed  hy  those  Independents  as  they  are  called,  who  had  to  forsake 
their  country  on  account  of  their  dissent  from  the  religion  established  by 
law.  Some  families  of  this  sect,  that  they  might  transmit  uncontaminated 
to  their  children  the  religious  principles  they  embraced,  removed  in  the 
year  1620  from  Holland  to  New-England,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  common wcalth.(dO)  As  these  first  adventurers  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful, they  were  followed  in  1629,  by  very  many  of  those  called  Puritans  in 
England  ;  who  were  impatient  of  the  evils  they  suffered  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  court  which  favoured  those  bishop8.(31) 
But  these  emigrants,  at  first,  had  to  encounter  so  many  hardships  and  dif. 
ficulties  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilderness,  that  they  could  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  More  courage  and  more 
leisure  for  such  enterprises,  were  enjoyed  by  the  new  Puritan  exiles  firom 
England,  who  went  to  America  in  1623  [1633],  and  subsequently,  Thomas 
Mayhew,  Thomas  Shepherd^  John  Eliot,  and  many  others.  All  these  mer- 
ited high  praise,  by  their  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  Americans ;  but 
none  more  than  EltJOt,  who  by  translating  the  holy  scriptures  and  other  re- 
ligious books  into  the  Indian  language,  and  by  collecting  and  suitably  in- 
structing no  small  number  of  Christian  converts  among  the  barbarians,  ob- 
tained afler  his  death  the  honourable  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. (92) 

rulers ;  and  the  enemies  of  that  order  seized  book  i.,  ch.  iv.,  &c.,  and  the  other  writeit 

this  occasion,  to  effect  not  only  the  subver-  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. — Tr.] 
sion  of  this  their  republic,  bat  likewise  the        (32)  Jo.  Hombeck,  de  conversione  Indor. 

overthrow  of  the  order  itself.     The  Porta-  et  gentil.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xv.,  p.  260.    Inereaat 

ffuese  ffOYemment  was  the  first  to  suppress  Malher^t  Epistola  de  successu  ETangelM 

Uie  order;  and  to  justify  their  proceeding,  apud  Indos  Occidentales  ad  Job.  Leusde- 

they  caused  a  narrative  to  be  published,  whicn  nium,  Utrecht,  1699, 8vo,  [published  also  in 

was  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  French,  in-  English,  in  Cotton  Mather**  Ecd.  Hist,  of 

1758,  8 vo,  with  the  title:  La  Republique  New-Eng., book  iii.,  p.  508, &c.,ed.  Hartf., 

des  Jcsuites   au    Paraguay  renvers^ ;   in  1820 ;  and  in  the  Connecticut  Evanffelical 

which  the  character  of  the  order  is  treated  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  for  1803,  p.  164,  occ. — 

with  no  indulgence.     From  that  time  on-  The  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  bom  in  England 

ward,  the  order  of  Jesuits  and  their  republic  A.D.  1604.    After  leaving  the  university,  he 

of   Paraguay,  have  been  generally  treated  taught  school  a  few  years,  and  then  removed 

with  execration.     But  of  late  many  discern-  to  New-England  in  1631,  in  order  to  preach 

ing  writers,  especially  among  the  Protest-  the  gospel  without  molestation.    The  church 

ants,  defend  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  Boston  would  have  settled  him  as  a  cd- 

fpeak  very  favourably  of  their  missionaiy  la-  league  with  Mr.  WUson ;  but  he  had  piom- 

boars  in  Paraguay. — Tr.}  ised  several  friends  in  England,  that  if  th^ 

(30)  Dan.  NeaVM  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  removed  to  America,  he  would  become  their 
vol.  ii.,  p.  128.  Ant.  With.  Behm's  Englis-  pastor.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival  and 
che  Reformationshistorie,  book  vi.,  ch.  v.,  p.  settlement  in  Dorchester,  he  was  ordained 
807,  &c.  [Cotton  Mather'' m  Eccles.  Hist,  over  them,  in  November,  1632;  and  served 
of  New-England,  b.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  d^c.  Prince''*  them  58  years,  or  till  his  death  in  1690.  He 
New-England  Chronology ;  Holme*'  Amer-  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  Indiane 
ican  Annals,  vol.  i.,  and  the  other  histories  around  him  ;  learned  their  languaee  in  1644; 
of  the  first  planting  of  Colonies  in  New-Eng-  and  two  years  after,  commenced  a  regular 
land. — Tr.'\  weekly  lecture  to  them  at  Natic.     It  was  in 

(31)  Increase  Mather**  Historv  of  New-  this  year,  that  the  general  court  of  Masea- 
England,  p.  126,  &c.  Dan.  NeaT*  History  chusetts  passed  an  act  or  order,  to  encourage 
of  Uie  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208,  &c.  [Cotton  the  propi^ation  of  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
Jf«lAer*«  Eccles.  Histoiy  of  New-England,  diaaa.    Slioi  was  countenanced  rad  liM 
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These  happy  beginnings  induced  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England^ 
after  a  few  years,  to  resolve  on  extending  the  enterprise  by  puUic  meas- 
ures and  public  contributions.     Hence  originated  that  noble  society,  which 

by  the  ministers  around  him ;  who  frequent-  The  son,  having  learned  the  Indian  langQAm, 
ly  supplied  his  pulpit  in  his  absence,  and  commenced  preaching  to  the  Indians  in  nis 
were  always  ready  to  afford  him  counsel,  and  vicinity  in  1646,  on  weekdays  ;  and  Hut^ 
ftlao  to  aid  him  occasionally,  so  far  as  their  coomet,  a  converted  Indian,  under  Mr.  May* 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  tongue  would  permit,  heto**  ffuidaoce,  instructed  his  countrymen 
in  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  Indi-  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  1652,  an  Indian  school 
ans.  He  not  oiuy  preached  regular  weekly  was  opened  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
lectures  at  Natic,  but  likewise  occasionally  there  were  282  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
to  the  Indian  congregations  at  Concord,  Dor-  met  at  two  places,  the  one  three  miles  and 
cheater  mills,  Watertown,  and  some  other  the  other  eight  from  Mr.  Mayhew*s  house, 
places.  In  the  year  1670,  he  visited  tiedve  They  were  then  formed  into  a  regular  church, 
towns  or  villages  of  Christian  Indians  under  and  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  rapidly, 
his  care,  in  Massachusetts  and  alons  the  In  1658  or  1659,  Mr.  Mayhew  found  the 
Merrimac  ;  in  all  of  which  there  were  Indi-  harvest  so  great  and  the  labourers  so  few, 
an  preachers  regularly  stationed,  to  serve  that  he  determined  to  go  to  Ensland  and 
them  on  Sundays  and  be  their  constant  spir-  solicit  aid.  The  vessel  in  which  be  sailed, 
kual  guides.  At  Natic  there  were  two  such  was  never  heard  from,  after  she  left  the  port, 
teachers,  and  between  forty  and  fiftm  com-  Thomat  Mayhew  senior,  after  the  death  of 
municants.  For  these  natives,  he  translated  his  son,  took  on  himself  the  labours  of  an 
into  the  Indian  language,  primers,  cate-  evangelist,  in  addition  to  those  of  chief  ma- 
chisms,  the  Practice  of  piety,  Baxter's  Call  oistrate.  In  1670,  two  Indian  preachers, 
to  the  unconverted,  several  of  Mr.  Shep-  Hiacoomet  and  Jokn  Tackaruuh^  were  or- 
herd^M  works,  and  at  length  the  whole  Bible,  dained  to  the  office  of  regular  pastors  and 
which  was  first  published  at  Cambridge  in  teachers  of  the  Indian  church,  while  goveroor 
1664,  and  again  just  after  his  death.  He  Mayhew  continued  the  evangelist  or  ovor- 
set  up  schools  in  his  Indian  villages,  Intro-  seer  of  all  the  Indians.  In  1674,  of  the  860 
duced  a  regular  form  of  civil  government,  Indian  families  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  two 
and  to  some  extent  industry  and  the  useful  thirds,  or  about  1500  persons,  were  profess- 
arts ;  and  was  the  fountain  from  which  ed  believers  in  Christianity ;  and  50  per- 
the  Indian  preachers  under  him  drew  all  sons  were  in  full  communion.  There  were 
their  knowledge.  See  Cotian  Mather's  life  then  ten  Indian  preachers,  and  six  different 
of  Eliot,  in  his  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  Eng.,  book  meetings  on  Sundays.  At  Nantucket,  whera 
iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  474-^532.  Connecticut  Evang.  the  families  were  about  300,  there  were  about 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  361,  441 ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  ^  thirty  Indian  communicants,  and  300  pro- 
1,  81,  161.  Brown's  Hist,  of  the  propag.  fessed  believers  in  Christianity ;  <Aree  places 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  29,  6lc. — The  kev.  of  worship,  and  four  Indian  teachers.  On 
Thomas  Shepherd  is  erroneously  placed  the  dcaih  of  Thomas  May hewemor,  in  1681, 
among  those  in  New-England  who  diffused  his  grandson,  John  Mayhew,  son  of  TTumas 
Christianity  among  the  Indians.  He  was  a  Mayhew  junr.,  having  been  some  time  minia- 
silenced  English  Puritan,  bom  in  1606,  ed-  ter  to  the  English  at  Tisbury,  in  the  middle 
ocated  at  Cambridge,  came  to  New-England  of  the  island ;  took  charge  of  the  Indian  con- 
in  1635,  and  was  settled  at  Cambndge  near  gregations,  till  his  death  in  1689.  His  son, 
Boston,  where  he  preached  till  his  death  in  Experience  Mayhew,  when  arrived  at  the  age 
1649.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  of  21,  succeeded  him  in  the  year  1694 ;  and 
writer  on  practical  religion.  See  Mather's  laboured  among  the  Indians  successful^,  for 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  p.  343,  dtc.,  sixty  years,  or  till  about  1754.  He  was  mas- 
and  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  ter  of  the  Indian  language,  and  translated 

L103,  dtc. — In  the  year  1641,  Thos.  May-  into  it  various  works  for  the  use  of  his  charge. 

V  senior  obtained  a  grant  of  Nantucket,  He  also  composed  a  volume  eontaininff  Uia 

Martha*s  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands,  lives  of  a  large  number  of  piooa  Inmans, 

which  belonged  to  none  of  the  existing  colo-  preachers  and  others.     See  the  ConDecticat 

nies ;  and  the  year  following  he  commenced  Evang.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281,  361,  441,  voL 

a  settlement  at  Edgarton  on  Martha's  Vine-  iii.,  p.  5,  161,  249,  and  BrowiCs  Hist,  of  the 

yard.    His  son,  Thomas  Mayhew  iunior,  was  propag.  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  &c.-^ 

constituted  pastor  of  the  English  settlement  In  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Richard 

at  f^dgarton ;  while  the   father  was  chief  Bourne  preached  to  the  Indians  in  and  aboat 

mgistrate,  or  governor  as  he  was  styled,  of  Sandwich,  in  their  own  language.    About 

an  these  isUnds,  until  his  death  in  1681.  the  year  1660,  he  procured  &  Siem  a  paw 
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derives  its  name  from  its  object  the  propagation  of  ihe  Crospel;  and  whiehy 
in  its  progress  having  increased  in  numbers,  dignity,  privileges,  and  advaa* 
tages  of  every  kind,  has  gradually  enlarged  and  extended  its  effi>it8  lor 
the  salvation  of  the  nations  estranged  from  Christ  especially  in  America. 
Immensely  more,  as  all  must  admit,  remains  still  to  be  done  :  yet  any  one 
must  be  uncandid  or  ignorant  of  such  things,  who  can  deny  that  much  has 
been  done,  and  with  greater  success  than  was  to  be  anticipated.  We  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Penfuylvamoj  in  which  people  of  all 
sects  and  religions  now  live  intermingled,  and  worship  God  in  the  manner 
they  see  fit.  The  Hollanders  began  to  disuse  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity  with  great  success,  in  those  provinces  of  Portuguese  America, 
which  they  had  conquered  under  the  conduct  of  Maurice  prince  of  Or* 
ange:(33)  but  all  these  prospects  were  intercepted,  by  the  Portuguese 
recovering  their  lost  possessions  after  the  year  1644.  Nor  did  the  Dutch, 
so  far  as  I  know,  expend  much  labour  and  eflfort  in  improving  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  that  inhabited  Surinam  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

manent  grant  ofthe  lands  it  Masbpee;  form-  mens  profetaing  the  name  of  Chnat    OfdM 

ed  an  Indian  settlement  there,  and  a  church,  Indians,  there  are  /our-and-f  10011/y,  who  art 

over  which  he  was  ordained  by  J.  Elioi  and  preachers  of  the  word  of  God :  and  batidaa 

others,  in  1666.     In  1674,  his  Indian  charge  these,  tbve  are /our  English  ministen,  who 

embraced  about  600  souls,  of  whom  90  were  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Indian  tongiie."— 

baptized,  and  ticenty- seven  communicants.  TV.] 

He  laboured  among  them  about  40  years.  (33)  Jo.  Henr.  HoUvmger*M  TopognpUa 

Browtif  loc.  cit.,  p.  69. — Mr.  John  Cotton^  Ecclesiastica,  p.  47.     fVan.  Miek.  Jtmb- 

minister  of  Plymouth,  understanding  the  In-  eon's  Etit  present  des  provinces  unies,  tOflM 

dian  language,  preached  to  the  natives  south  i.,  p.  396,  6lc.     He  also  treats  of  Sorioaffli 

of  Plymouth,  in  five  different  places,  on  week-  and  the  state  of  religion  there,  in  cap.  zir., 

days ;  and  aided  their  Indian  teachers  to  p.  407.     [According  to  the  teatimoir^  of 

preach  to  them  regularly.     In  the  year  1693,  John  Nieuhoff,  who  resided  in  Braxil  nooi 

ne  had  about  500  Indians  under  his  care. —  1640  to  1649,  there  were  in  1643,  or  the 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Samuel  Treat  of  year  before  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese,  fif« 

Eastham,  preached  in  four  Indian  villages  Protestant  churches  along  the  coast  south  of 

near  Cape  Cod,  to  about  600  Indians ;  who  the  Recife  or  Pemambuco ;  namely,  at  San 

had  native  teachers  for  their  regular  preach-  ,  Antonio,  at  Cap  San  Affostinbo,  at  Seiin- 

ors  on  the  Lord's  day. — At  Sandwich  also,  *  hem,  at  Porto  Calvo,  and  at  Rio  San  Fkazk- 

Mr.  Thomas    Turner   preached  regularly  cisco.    But  these  churches  were  not  alwayo 

to  about    180    Indians. — In  Connecticut,  supplied  with  ministers ;  as  they  came  out 

something  was  done  in  this  century,  ibr  the  only  for  limited  periods.    North  of  the  R»> 

religious  instruction  of  the  Indians.    The  cife,  there  was  in  1643,  one  Dutch  minimw 

Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich  was  particularly  at  the  island  Tamaraca  and  Fort  OimiiM^ 

desired  to  teach  UncaSf  a  sachem,  and  his  another  at  Rio  Grande,  and  two  at  Par^Ea. 

family,  Christianity.     Mr.    Stone  and  Mr.  At  Recife  or  Pemambuco  and  in  its  vicinitv, 

Neuton  were  employed,  at  the  desire  of  the  there  were  about  400  Protestants,  Dutco, 

colonv,  to  teach  the  Indians  in  Hartford,  French,  and  English ;  and  three  Datch  nui- 

Windsor,  Farmington  and  that  vicinity.   The  isters,  besides  one  who  served  on  boasd  ths 

Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  of  Killingsworth,  who  had  fleet  and  on  inland  expeditions ;  and  likewioo 

learned  their  language,  seems  to  have  preach-  one  French  and  one  English  minister.    Ib 

ed  some  to  them.    And  the  ministers  of  the  1646,  there  were  but  seven  Dutch  ministeis 

several  towns,  where  Indians  lived,  instruct-  in  Brazil.     The  churches  were  regalated  ao 

.ed  them  as  they  had  opportunity.     But  no  cording  to  the  synod  of  Doit.    The  minuh 

Indian  church  was  ever  fonned  in  this  colo-  ter  and  the  churchwardens  constituted  tho 

iiY.     TrufnlnUl''s  Hist,  of  Connect.,  vol.  i.,  church  session.    The  deacona  viaited  tho 

jch.  xiz.,  p.  494,  Sec. — The  stMe  of  Chris-  sick,  to  provide  for  them.     The  chiMiOA 

iianity  among  the  Indians  of  New-England,  were  catechized  on  Sundays  ;  and  the  sacur 

in  1687,  was  thus  described  by  Jncreau  ment  was  administered  four  times  a  jmx, 

Mather,  m  his  letter  to  Leusden :  "  There  See  Nieuhefs  voyagea,  in  ChurckiPs  Cot 

jLre  «ix  churches  of  baptized  Indians  in  New-  lection,  hood.,  1120,  toL  iL,  pw  811.— >2V*] 
£nglaDd,  atid  eighteen  assembUosof  catechu- 
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§  21.  The  opposers  of  all  religion  and  especially  of  Christianity,  are 
represented  by  some  as  more  numerous  in  this  century,  and  by  others  as 
less  so,  according  to  the  party  and  the  views  which  they  embraced.  The 
English  complain,  that  from  the  times  of  Charles  II.  their  nation  was  con- 
taminated with  the  grossest  of  vices  and  profligacy,  that  this  state  of  things 
gave  rise  to  unbridled  licentiousness  of  speculation  and  disputation  on  re- 
ligious subjects ;  and  that  both  united,  produced  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  prostituted  their  talents  and  ingenuity  to  extinguish  all  sense  of  reli. 
gion  and  piety.  And  that  these  complaints  were  not  groundless,  appears 
firom  the  numerous  examples  of  Englishmen  of  this  period,  who  either  de- 
clared war  against  all  religion,  or  who  maintained  that  the  religion  of  na- 
ture and  reason  was  alone  to  be  followed ;  and  likewise  from  the  many 
excellent  treatises,  by  which  the  most  solid  writers  of  the  nation  defended 
the  divinity  and  excellence  of  Christianity  against  their  hostile  assaults. 
The  strongest  evidence  however,  is  the  noble  institution  of  the  very  learn- 
ed knight,  Robert  Boyle ;  who  by  his  will  in  1691,  bequeathed  a  splendid 
portion  of  his  estate  to  religion ;  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  annually 
paid  over  to  acute  and  eloquent  men,  who  should  oppose  the  progress  of 
impiety,  and  demonstrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion,  in  eight  public  discourses  each  year.  (34)  Down  to  our  own  times, 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  genius  have  undertaken  this  service ;  and 
their  discussions  or  discourses  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all  Europe.(35) 

§  22.  By  the  English  generally,  Thomas  Hohhes  of  Malmesbury,  is  rep- 
resented  as  the  leader  and  standard-bearer  of  the  impious  company,  who 
firom  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  Grod  and 
to  things  sacred.  He  was  a  man  daring,  crafty,  acute  and  perspicacious, 
but  of  more  genius  than  erudition  or  knowledge  either  sacred  or  human.(d6) 

(34)  See  RicoHer'^8  Preface  to  his  French  Butler^  Woodtpard,  Derhamj  Ibbott  Leng, 
tnnslation  of  Sam.  Clark^s  Discourses  on  J,  Clarke^  Gurdon,  Bunut,  BerrinuM,"'^ 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p.  ziv.,     Maci.l 

iLC.     Of  Beyle  himself  and  his  merits,  Edw^  (36)  See  Peter  BaMs  Dictionnaiie,  tome 

Bkdgell  has  treated  venr  fully,  in  his  Me-  ii.,  p.  478.     Anth.   Wood^s  Athena  Oxon- 

moires  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  ienses,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461,  of  the  late  edition, 

illostrioufl  Family  of  the  Boyles,  London,  [Add  Brucker^s  Historia  crit.  philos.,  Ap- 

1737,  Sto.     See  the  Bibliotheque   Britan-  pendix,  Lipsic,   1767,  4to,   p.   680,  dec., 

nique,  tome  zii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  144,  Ac.     ["  Bat  where  his  life  and  character  are  described 

above  all,  the  late  learned  Dr.  Bireh^s  Life  with  impartiality  and  accuracy.     In  Ctow^ 

of  Boyle,  published   in  8vo,  in  the  year  toeWt  time  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 

1744 ;  and  that  very  valuable  collection  of  royalist  party,  and  a  defender  of  their  right! 

Lives,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Article  with  servile  submission.     Yet  he  lost  the 

Botfk^  Robert,  note  (z).     See  also  Article  favour  of  the  court,  and  died  in  1679,  in  his 

Hohhety  in  the  same  collection." — Mad.']  91s$  year,  a  private    country  gentleman. 

(35)  A  cataloffue  of  these  discourses  is  Two  of  his  works,  nsmely,  de  Give,  Pari% 
given  in  the  Bmliotbeque  Analoise,  tome  1642,  4to,  and  1^  Leviathan,  1661,  fol., 
zv.,  part  ii,  p.  416,  dec.  A  learned  and  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  Inthemhereo- 
neatly  digested  summary  of  all  the  discour-  ommends  monarchic  despotism,  represents 
see  of  t&s  nature,  thus  far  delivered,  was  the  human  soul  as  material  and  mortal,  die- 
published  not  lone  since  in  English,  by  cards  all  natural  distinction  between  moral 
Gilbert  Burnet ;  which  the  French  and  the  actions,  and  makes  morality  depend  wholl? 
Germans  have  begun  to  translate  into  their  on  the  oiactments  of  monarchs. — SckL 
languages.  [**  This  abridgment  comprehends  The  whole  of  the  moral  and  political  works 
the  discouraes  of  BetUley,  Kidder,  Williama,  of  Tho.  Hobbea,  with  a  life  of  the  author  pv»> 
GoMtrellfHarriM,  Bradford,  Blackhall,  Stath  fixed,  were  eleeantly  printed,  probably  ua- 
Acpe,  CiMrke,  Hmcock,  YHMUm,  Turner,  der  the  eye  of  H^in^irioii,  Lond.,  176%  fc^ 

Vol.  IU.— L  l 
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He  has  however  found  some  advocates,  out  of  Great  Britain ;  who  main* 
tain  that  he  erred  indeed,  yet  not  so  basely,  as  to  subvert  the  being  of  a 
God  and  the  worship  of  him.(87)  Those  who  shall  read  attentive^  the 
books  he  has  left,  must  admit,  that  if  he  was  not  himself  destitute  of  all 
regard  for  Grod  and  religion,  it  is  manifest  Ms  principles  naturally  lead  to 
an  utter  disregard  for  all  things  sacred  :  and  his  writings  betray,  not  ob- 
scurely, a  mind  most  unfriendly  to  Christ  and  to  the  Christian  religion.  It 
is  said  however,  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  more  rational,  and  publicly 
condemned  the  sentiments  he  had  formerly  published  :(38)  but  whether  he 
was  sincere  in  this,  is  uncertain.  With  more  truth  it  may  be  said  of  John 
Wilmotf  earl  of  Rochester,  who  attacked  God  and  religion  with  even  more 
fury  than  Hohhesy  that  he  became  a  penitent.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
discernment  and  brilliancy  of  genius,  but  of  astonishing  levity,  and  while 
his  bodily  powers  were  subservient  to  his  will,  libidinous  and  debauched.(39) 
Yet  it  was  his  happy  lot,  in  the  last  years  of  his  short  life,  through  the  ad. 
monition  especially  of  GUhert  Burnet,  to  betake  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
Grod  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  met  death  religiously,  A.D.  1680,  penitently 
lamenting  and  detesting  his  former  wickedness.  (40)  In  this  list  may  be 
placed  Anthony  AsMy  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  consump* 
tion  at  Naples,  A.D.  1703 :  not  that  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  Christiani^, 
but  his  pungent  wit,  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  charms  of  his  genius, 
rendered  him  the  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion,  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
cealment  he  practised.  Various  of  his  works  are  extant,  and  have  been  of- 
ten published ;  all  exquisitely  fine,  from  the  native  charnos  of  his  diction  and 

See  Henke,  Kirchengeschichte,  yoI.  iv.,  p.  whether  Hobbe*  was  alive  or  dead,  when  il 

399,  note. — TV.]  was  published.     But  its  being  placed  in  the 

(37)  In  defence  of  Hobbes^  appeared,  be-  list  of  Hobhet'  writings,  postenor  to  168S, 
sides  others,  iVtc.  Hieron.  Gundling^  Ob-  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  publiabed 
serv.  Selects,  torn,  i.,  n.  ii.,  p.  30,  and  in  after  his  death ;  for  he  died  in  1679.  It 
the  Gundlinsiana,  pt.  xiv.,  p.  304.  Add  does  not  therefore  yet  appear,  what  we  are 
Oodfr.  AmUdf  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  to  think  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  HtAbtM, 
pt.  li.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  zvi.,  ^  25,  p.  1082,  I  can  believe,  that  such  an  Apokigr  for 
dec.  Against  these,  appeared  Jo.  Fran,  Hobhcs  exists;  but  perhaps  it  was  mrnwn 
Buddeut^  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  supersti-  up  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  shield  his  repo- 
tione,  cap.  i.,  p.  187,  dec.  tation  after  he  was  dead.    Yet  if  it  was 

(38)  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  Anr  written  and  published  by  himself,  it  can  af- 
thony  Wood ;  who  states,  in  his  Athena  ford  but  little  support  to  those  who  would 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  646,  that  Hobbes  vnrote  an  defend  his  character.  For  the  method 
Apoloffy  for  himself  and  his  writings ;  in  Hobbes  takes  to  excuse  himself,  is  that  in 
which  he  professes,  never  to  have  embraced  which  all  try  to  clear  themselTes,  when 
the  opinions  he  proposed  in  his  Leviathan,  they  have  incurred  odium  and  indignation 
bat  to  have  brought  them  forward  merely  to  by  advancing  corrupt  and  pernicious  opin- 
try  his  ingenuity ;  that,  after  writing  the  ions,  and  yet  wish  to  live  quietly,  though 
book,  he  never  defended  those  opinipns,  continuing  to  be  just  what  they  were  before* 
either  publicly  or  privately,  but  submitted  (39)  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  wri- 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  that  tings,  in  Anthony  Wood^s  Athens  Oxon., 
those  positions  of  his  book  in  particular,  vol.  li.,  p.  654.  On  his  poetic  talents,  Vol- 
which  seemed  to  militate  against  the  re-  taire  treats.  Melange  de  litterature  et  de 
ceived  notions  of  God  and  religion,  were  Philosophie,  cap.  xxxiv.,  in  his  Works,  torn, 
published,  not  as  true  and  incontrovertible,  iv.,  p.  303. 

imt  only  as  plausible,  and  for  the  purpose  of  (40)  This  scene  is  described  by  Gilbert 

drawing  forth  the  judgment  of  theologians  Burnet ^  in  a  special  tract  entitled ;  Som« 

concerning  them.     Wood  does  not  teU  us,  passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  eail 

In  what  year  this  Apology  appeared  ;  which  of  RMihester,  written  at  his  desire  on  his 

is  evidence  that  he  Lad  not  been  able  to  ex-  d.eathbed,  by   Gilbert  Burrut,  D.D.     It  is 

•mins  the  book.    Neither  does  be  state,  extant  also  in  German,  French,  and  Latin. 
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thoughts,  yet  exceedingly  dangerous  to  young  and  inexperienced  ininds.(41) 
A  rustic  and  coarse  brawler,  compared  with  these,  was  John  ToUxndy  an 
Irishman,  who  at  the  close  of  this  century  was  not  ashamed  to  disgrace 
himself  and  his  country,  by  several  tracts  reproachful  to  Christianity. 
But  as  those  who  pamper  the  vicious  propensities  of  men  seldom  lack  ad. 
mirers,  so  this  man,  who  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  though  vainglori. 
ous  and  of  abandoned  morals,  was  thought  something  of  by  the  undiscem* 
ing.(42)  The  other  Englishmen  of  less  notoriety,  belonging  to  this  class, 
need  not  be  enumerated :  yet  if  any  one  is  disposed,  he  may  add  to  the 
list  Edward  Henry  [Herbert^  baron]  of  Cherbury,  a  nobleman  and  philos- 
opher, who,  if  he  did  not  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;(43) 
and  Charles  BUmnL,  the  author  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  who  committed 
suicide  in  1693.(44) 

§  23.  In  France,  adjacent  to  England,  JuUxu  Casar  Vanifd  an  Italian, 
author  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Providence  and  of  Dialogues  concerning  wu 
ture^  was  publicly  burned  at  Toulouse,  in  1629  [1619],  as  a  perverse  ene- 

(41)  His  works  were  first  published  collect-  published  at  London,  1726,  2  vols.  8yo. 
hrely,  London,  1711,  in  three  volumes  8vo,  The  author  of  that  Life  is  Peter  des  Mai- 
and  subsequently  often.  They  are  called  zeauXt  well  known  for  various  literary  la- 
Characteristics^    [of   Men,   Manners,    and  hours. 

Opinions],  from  the  title  of  the  greater  part  (43)  Lord  Herbert  is  sufficiently  known 
of  them.  See  Jo.  le  ClcrCj  Bibliotheque  to  the  learned,  by  bis  book  de  Causis  erro- 
Choisie,  tome  xxiii.  Some  notes  of  Geo.  rum,  and  other  writings  ;  but  especiallv  by 
WUh.  Leibnitz  upon  them,  were  published  his  work  de  Religione  Gentilium.  Ana  not 
by  Peter  des  MatzeavXt  Recueil  des  diver-  less  known,  are  3ie  confutations  of  the  sen- 
ses pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  tome  ii.,  p.  timents  he  advances  iu  these  books ;  writ- 
246.  There  are  some  who  maintain,  that  ten  by  John  Musaus^  Christ.  Korthdtf 
this  otherwise  great  and  illustrious  man  and  other  celebrated  divines.  He  is  com- 
has  been  rashly  accused,  by  clergymen,  of  monly  considered  the  father  of  the  family  of 
contemning  religion.  I  wish  they  could  Naturalists  [or  Deists].  See  Godfr.  Ar- 
solidly  evince  that  it  is  so.  But  if  I  do  not  nold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii., 
wholly  mistake,  whoever  shall  read  but  a  book  zviii.,  ch.  zvi.,  p.  1083,  dec.  [Chet' 
moderate  portion  of  his  writings,  or  only  bury  is  properly  the  founder  of  the  modem 
his  noted  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,  which  in  religious  iniiifferentisin.  If  we  may  believe 
French  bears  the  title :  Essay  sur  la  raille-  him,  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  can- 
rie,  will  readily  fall  in  with  the  judgment  not  be  proved,  but  only  be  rendered  very 
which  Dr.  Berkley  iMuses  upon  him,  in  his  probable.  The  whole  of  religion,  according 
Alciphron  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  vol.  to  him,  consists  in  ftoe  articles :  1.  There 
i.,  dial,  iii.,  p.  200,  dec.  This  very  inge-  is  a  God.  U.  He  is  to  be  worshipped* 
nious  man  employs  ridicule,  when  seeming  to  HL  And  this,  by  the  practice  of  virtue, 
■peak  the  most  gravely  on  sacred  subjects  ;  IV.  Repentance  and  reformation  w21  pro- 
and  divests  the  arguments,  derived  from  the  cure  us  pardon  from  God.  V.  Afier  this 
lacred  scriptures  in  support  of  a  devout  and  life,  the  virtuous  will  be  rewarded,  and  the 
virtuous  life,  of  all  their  power  and  influ-  vicious  punished. — Schl.} 
ence :  nay,  by  recommending  an  indescriba-  (44)  See  Chaufepied's  Nouveau  Diction- 
ble  and  sublime  kind  of  virtue,  far  above  the  naire  historique  et  crit.,  tome  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
conceptions  of  common  people,  and  which  328.  He  however  omits  his  tragical  deatn, 
rests  satisfied  with  itself,  he  appears  to  ex-  from  a  regard  undoubtedly  to  uie  feelingi 
tinguish  all  zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  in  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Blounta^  still  Ut- 
the  minds  of  common  people.  inff  in  England. — [Concerning  all  the  Ens^ 

(42)  In  my  younger  years,  I  treated  Ush  deists  mentioned  in  this  section,  their 
largely  of  this  man,  in  a  Commentatio  de  works,  their  opinions,  and  the  confutation  of 
vita  et  ecriptis  ejus,  prefixed  to  a  Confutation  them,  see  John  Leland's  View  of  the  prin- 
of  his  insidious  book  entitled  Nazaremu.  cipal  deistical  writers  that  have  appeared  in 
The  de6ciencies,  if  any  occur  in  that  Com-  England,  in  the  last  and  present  century, 
nentatio,  may  be  supplied  from  the  Life  of  with  Observations,  dec,  first  published  in 
3U«i^  pnfijwd  to  bis  FoaUuuiiOQi  Woritt  1764,iiidnne6,oft«i,iii9voU.8fo.— TV.] 
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toy  of  God  and  of  all  religion.  But  some  respectable  and  learned  writefi 
think,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  personal  resentment ;  and  that  he  neither 
wrote  nor  lived  and  acted,  so  stupidly  and  impiously,  as  to  be  justly  charge- 
able with  contemning  God.(45)  But  the  character  of  Cosmo  Ruggeri^  a 
Florentine  and  a  profligate,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1616,  no  honest  man  wOl 
readily  undertake  to  defend.  For  when  about  to  die,  he  boldly  declare^ 
that  he  regarded  all  that  we  are  taught  respecting  a  supreme  Deity  and 
evil  spirits,  as  idle  tales.(46)  Whether  justice  or  injustice  was  done  to 
Casimir  Les:^fnsky,  a  Polish  knight  who  was  punished  capitally  at  Warsaw 
in  1680,  for  denying  a  God  and  divine  providence,  cannot  easily  be  deter- 
mined, without  inspection  of  the  record  of  his  trial. (47)  In  Germany,  a 
senseless  and  frantic  man,  Matthew  Knuizen  of  Holstein,  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  new  sect  of  the  ConseientiarieSj  that  is,  of  persons  who  disregarding 
God,  followed  only  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  right  reason :  but  he  was 
easily  checked^  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  mad  project.(48) 

§  24.  Benedict  de  Spinaza,  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1677,  is  accounted  the  first  and  the  most  acute  of  all  those  in  this  century^ 
who  transformed  the  Author  of  all  things  into  a  substance  manacled  iy 
the  eternal  laws  of  necessity  and  fate.  He  indeed  personally  led  a  more 
discreet  and  commendable  Ufe,  than  an  immense  number  of  Christians  and 
others  do,  who  have  never  suffered  a  doubt  to  enter  their  minds  respecting 
God  and  the  duties  men  owe  to  him ;  neither  did  he  seek  to  seduce  others 
into  a  contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being,  or  into  corrupt  morals.  (49)    But 

(45)  See  the  compilations  of  Jo.  Fran.  Ketzerhiatorie,  pt.  ii.,  book  xrii.,  ch.  zri.,  ^ 
Buddeiu  concerning  him,  in  his  Theses  de  14,  p,  1074.  The  records  of  the  trial  of 
Atheismo  et  Saperstitione,  cap.  i.,  p.  120,  Ltszymky  were  formerly  kept  in  the  tcij 
6uc.  The  author  of  the  Apology  for  Vanini,  rich  library  of  Zach.  Conr.  Uffenhadk;  bat 
which  was  published  in  Holland  1712,  8vo,  where  they  are  since  remoTed  to,  I  do  not 
was  Feter  Fred.  Arp,  a  lawyer  of  extensive  know.  [Yet,  from  what  Arnold  hubiOQfjb/t 
learning ;  who  promised  a  new  and  much  en-  forward,  it  is  more  probable  that  be  was  m- 
larged  edition  of  this  little  book,  in  his  Fe-  nocent,  than  that  he  was  guilty. — SekL"} 
tim  Bstivales  sea  scriptorum  suorum  Histo-  (48)  See  Jo.  MoUer'a  Cimbiia  Littcnta, 
lia,  pt.  i.,  4^  xl,  p.  28,  du:.  His  coadjutor  tom.  i.,  p.  304,  dec.,  and  his  Isa^|Oge  ad 
in  vindicating  the  character  of  Vanini,  was  Historiam  Chersones.  Cimbr.,  pt.  iL,  cap. 
EiitLi  Fred,  neuter^  Apolona  pro  Medicis,  vi.,  ^  viii.,  p.  164,  dtc.  Mahar,  Vets*.  U 
•ect.  zviii.,  p.  93,  dtc.  [Vaium  was  a  phy-  Croze,  Entretiens  sur  divers  sujets  d'Hi»> 
■ician.  and  a  wild,  enthusiastic  naturalist  toire,  p.  400,  &c. 

He  tt&velled  in  England,  the  Netherlands,  (49)  His  life,  accurately  written  \jj  Jo. 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  ;  profess-  Colenu,  was  published  at  the  Hague,  in 
ed  himself  a  Catholic ;  but  he  advanced  the  year  1706,  8vo.  Yet  a  more  fiiU  and 
paiticularly  in  his  last  book,  his  Dialogues,  circumstantial  life  of  him,  was  compoeed  by 
■nch  mvstical  and  deistic  opinions  concern*  LtngUt  du  Fresnoy,  and  prefixed  to  Aw- 
ing God,  whom  he  seemed  to  confound  with  Uninillier^s  Exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
nature,  that  he  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Spinoza,  published  at  Brussels,  or  rather  at 
Toulouse,  A.D.  1619.  See  Schroeekk's  Amsterdam,  1731, 12mo.  Add  PeUrBaykt 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformat.,  vol  v.«  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  2631.  [He  was 
p.  646,  dtc.  BruckeTt  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1632,  where  his  fii- 
tom.  v.,  p.  670 ;  tom.  vi.,  p.  922.  Chaufe-  ther,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  then  resided  as  a 
vied^  Dictionnaire,  art.  Vanini ;  and  St'dud-  trader.  Educated  among  Jews,  he  eaify 
it«'«  Beytrage  zur  Pilos.  a.  Gesch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  manifested  talent,  and  alM  a  propensity  to- 
147.^ TV.]  wards  infidelity.     He  became  a  great  ad- 

(46)  Peter  Boyle* s  iMctionnaire,  tome  iii.,  mirer  of  Cartesian  principles :  and  aasodft- 
p.  8626.  [According  to  Bayle,  he  was  a  ted  with  men  of  education  and  philosopbevs. 
sreat  astrologer,  and  soothsayer,  and  open-  He  was  by  trade  a  glass-^nder,  and  Brack 
Jf  vicious. — 7r.]  famed  for  all  kinds  of  optical  glassas.    Hit 

(47)  8m  O^.  AmM9  Kizchea-und  noit  noted  wodu  woe,  his  TVMtatw  dieo- 
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in  his  books,  especially  those  published  afler  his  death,  it  is  manifestly  his 
aim  to  evince,  that  the  whole  universe  and  Grod  himself,  are  precisely  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  whatever  takes  place,  arises  out  of  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which  necessarily  existed  and  was  ac- 
tive from  all  eternity.  And  if  these  things  were  so,  it  would  follow,  that 
every  individual  is  himself  Grod,  and  cannot  possibly  commit  sin.(60) 
Beyond  all  controversy,  it  was  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  which  he  en- 
tirely resigned  himself,  that  led  Spinoza  into  these  opinions.  For,  having 
adopted  the  common  maxim  of  all  philosophers,  that  all  things  that  truly 
exist,  (all  realities),  exist  superlatively  in  God ;  and  then  assuming  as  indu- 
bitable, that  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  that  there  are  only  two  realities,  thought 
and  extension,  the  one  peculiar  to  minds,  and  the  other  to  matter ;  it  was 
natural  and  even  necessary,  that  he  should  ascribe  to  Grod  both  these  real- 
ities, extension  and  thoughi,  without  limitation  or  modification.  And  this 
done,  it  was  unavoidable  for  him  to  confound  God  and  the  umverse,  as  be- 
ing one  and  the  same  nature ;  and  to  maintain,  that  there  is  only  one  real 
substance,  from  which  all  others  originate  and  to  which  all  return.  More- 
over Spinoza^s  system  of  doctrine,  as  even  his  friends  will  admit,  was  by 
no  means  such,  as  to  captivate  by  its  lucidnesss  and  the  clearness  of  its 
evidence.  For  they  tell  us,  it  is  to  be  comprehended  by  a  kind  oi  feelingf 
rather  than  by  the  understanding ;  and  that  even  the  greatest  geniuses  are 
in  danger  of  misunderstanding  it. (51)     Among  the  disciples  of  Spinoza^ 

logico-politicus,    Hamburg,    (Amsterdam),  bad  to  worse,  or  whether  he  cautioasly  con- 

1670,  4to,  and  Ethica  ordine  geometrico  cealed  his  real  sentiments  while  he  livedy 

demonstrata,  published  soon  after  his  death,  from  prudential  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

1677,  4to.     His  style  is  dry,  argumentative,  This  nowever  is  attested  by  the  most  credi- 

and  rather  obscure.     Towards  the  close  of  ble  witnesses,  that  so  long  as  be  was  alivo, 

the  18th  century,  some  of  the  German  theo-  he  did  not  publicly  influence  anv  one  U> 

logians  began  to  admire  his  writings  ,  and  at  think  lightly  of  God  and  his  wonihip  ;  and 

this  time  (1831),  it  is  said,  that  a  large  nam-  he  always  expressed  himself,  seriously  and 

ber  of  the  most  pious  divines  of  Germany,  piously,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 

are  Spinozists  in  philosophy. — TV.]  such  subjects.     See  Peter  des  MaizeoMX, 

(50)  A  pretty  long  list  of  those  who  have  Vie  de  Mr.  de  S.  Evremond,  p.  cxvii.,  dec, 

confuted  Spinoza^  is  given  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fa-  tom.  L,  of  the  works  of  the  latter.    This  may 

6rt£tttt,  Biblioth.  Graeca,  lib.  v.,  pt.  iii ,  p.  also  be  easily  gathered  from  his  Letters, 

119,  dtc.,  and  by  Godfr.  Jtnicheny  Historia  which  are  extant  among  his  Posthumous 

Spinozismi  Lehnbofiani,  p.  58-72.     His  real  Works. 

opinions  conceminff  God,  must  be  learned  (51)  Peter  Boyle,  whom  no  onevfillsay 
from  his  Ethics,  which  was  published  after  was  naturally  obtuse  and  dull  of  apprehension, 
his  death  ;  and  not  from  his  Tractaius  theo-  is  charged  by  the  followers  of  Spinoza,  with 
togico-politicus,  which  he  pubhshed  in  his  not  having  well  understood  the  sentiments 
lifetime.  For  in  the  latter,  he  argues  just  of  their  master,  and  therefore  with  not  having 
■a  if  he  believed  in  an  eternal  Deity  distmct  solidly  refuted  them.  See  his  Dictionnaire, 
from  nature  and  matter,  who  had  caused  a  tome  iii.,  p.  1641,  note  Le%sis  Mmer  bit- 
system  of  religion  to  be  promulgated,  for  terly  complains,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Post- 
imbuing  men's  minds  with  benevolence  and  humous  Works  of  Spinoza,  p.  SI,  d^.,  that 
equity,  and  had  confirmed  it  by  events,  mar-  there  was  a  general  misapprebensioo  of  the 
Tellous  indeed,  but  not  supernatural.  But  views  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  opiii- 
in  his  Ethics,  he  more  clearly  explains  his  ions  all  harmonized  with  the  Christian  xeU- 
Tiews ;  and  labours  to  prove,  that  nature  it-  gion.  BouUnnwiUiers  also,  the  expositor  ef 
self  is  God,  by  its  inherent  powers  neces-  Spinoza,  declares  in  the  Fteface  to  a  book 
sarily  producing  movements.  And  this  aids  soon  to  be  mentioned,  p.  153,  that  all  his 
the  confutation  of  those,  who  contend  that  opposers  had  either  maliciously  perverted  his 
Spinoza  was  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is  gen-  meaning,  or  misunderstood  it.  Les  refot*- 
erally  represented,  and  who  adduce  Uieir  tions  de  Spinoza  m*ont  induit  &  juger,  ou  qne 
proofs  from  his  Tractatus  theologico-politi-  leors  Auteurs  n'avoient  pas  voula  mettre  la 
ens.    Whether  he  gradoallyproceedeafron  doctrine,  qo'ib  coaabatUnt,  dmsiae  widwue 
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(who  choose  to  be  called  Panihei8ts,{b2)  from  the  principal  doctrioe  thejr 
embrace,  rather  than  bear  the  name  of  their  master),  the  first  rank  was 
held  by  Lewis  Meier^  a  physician  and  a  familiar  Mend  of  Spinoxaj^^V^ 
also  one  Luca8,(bA)  the  count  BoulainvillierSf{bb)  and  some  others. 


suffisante,  ou  qu'ils  ravoient  mal  entendue.  ace,  in  which  he  endeaTOun  withoat 

If  this  system  of  doctrine  is  so  difficult,  so  to  demonstrate,  that  Spinota^s  doctriiie  eoD- 

far  above  common  comprehension,  that  even  tains  nothing  at  variance  with  Chiisiiaiu^. 

men  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute  minds  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  well-known 

may  easily  mistake  in  stating  it,  what  conclu-  book,  entitled  Philosophia  Scnptone  inter- 

sion  shall  we  make,  but  that  the  greater  part  pres,  Eleutheropoli,  1666,  4to,  in  which  the 

of  the  Spinozists,  (who  are  said  to  be  very  dignity  and  authority  of  the  sacred  books  are 

numerous  all  over  Europe),  have  adopted  it,  subjected  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  phiIo«- 

not  so  much  from  any  natural  superiority  of  ophy. 

their  genius,  as  from  the  hope  of  indulging        (54)  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hagae, 

their  lusts  with  impunity?     For  no  rational  noted  for  his  panaceas,  and  for  the  obliquity 

and  well-informed  man  will  believe,  that  in  of  his  morals.    This  flagitious  man  left  a 

so  great  a  multitude  of  persons,  many  of  Life  of  Spinoza^  from  which  LengUt  iu 

whom  never  once  thought  of  improving  their  Fresnoy  drew  the  additions,  that  he  made  to 

intellectual  powers,  all  can  see  through  that,  the  Life  of  Spinoza  composed  by  John  Co" 

which  pozzies  the  most  perspicacious.  lerus.     There  is  also  in  circulation,  and  sold 

(52)  To  relieve  his  poverty  and  satisfy  his  at  a  high  price  to  those  who  can  relish  such 
hunger,  John  ToUmd  composed  and  publish-  writings,  his  Marrow  of  Spinoza's  doctrine : 
ed,  at  Coimopolis  (London),  in  1720,  8vo,  L'esprit  de  Spinosa.  Compared  with  this, 
an  infamous  and  corrupting  book,  entitled  what  Spinoza  himself  wrote,  will  appear 
Pantheistieon;  in  which  he  exhibits  the  For-  quite  tolerable  and  religious ;  so  ereatly  hu 
mula  celebrandaB  Societatis  Socraticas  seu  Uie  wretched  writer  overleaped  the  bounds 
Pantheistica  ;  that  is,  the  mode  of  conduct-  of  all  modesty,  discretion,  and  good  sense, 
ing  meetings  among  the  PantheiitSj  whom  (55)  This  man,  of  a  proli6c  bat  singular 
he  represents  as  scattered  every  where  ;  and  and  unchastened  genius,  well  known  bj  his 
the  morals  of  this  faction  are  here  graphically  various  works  relatins  to  the  political  history 
depicted.  In  this  book, — than  which  none  of  France,  by  his  Life  or  rather  fable  of  Ifo- 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  honest  but  un-  hammed^  by  his  misfortunes,  and  by  other 
guarded  minds, — the  President  and  the  mem-  thingF ;  was  so  inconsistent  with  himself,  as 
bers  of  the  society  of  Pantheists  confer  with  to  ulow  to  both  superstition  and  atheism 
each  other.  He  earnestly  reconmiends  to  his  nearly  an  equal  place  in  his  ill-arranged 
associates  and  fellows  attention  to  truth,  lib-  mind.  For  while  be  believed  that  there  was 
erty,  and  health  ;  and  dissuades  them  from  no  God  but  nature  or  the  universe,  he  still 
superstition,  that  is,  religion  ;  and  sometimes  had  no  hesitation  to  record  Mohammed,  as 
he  reads  to  the  brethren  select  passages  from  one  whom  God  raised  up  to  instruct  mankind ; 
Cicero  and  Seneca^  in  which  there  is  some-  and  he  believed,  that  the  future  fortunes  of 
thing  favourable  to  irreligion.  They  solemn-  individuals  and  of  nations,  might  be  learned 
ly  promise,  that  they  will  obey  his  injunctions,  from  the  stars.  This  man,  from  his  great 
Sometimes  the  whole  company  becomes  so  solicitude  for  the  public  eood,  was  much 
animated,  that  they  simultaneously  raise  troubled  that  the  excellent  doctrines  of  Spi- 
their  voices,  and  sing  merrily  some  verses  noza  were  misunderstood,  by  almost  eveiy 
from  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  suited  to  their  body ;  and  therefore  he  voluntarily  assumed 
morals  and  principles.  See  Maizeaux,  Life  the  task  of  expounding  and  stating  them  in  a 
of  John  Toland,  p.  Ixxvii.  Bibliotheque  An-  plain  and  lucid  manner,  suited  to  the  com- 
gloise,  tom.  viii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  285.  If  the  Pan-  prehension  of  ordinary  minds.  His  attempt 
theists  are  such  as  they  are  here  represented,  succeeded ;  but  it  produced  only  this  effect, 
it  is  not  for  wise  men  to  dispute  with  them,  that  all  now  perceived  more  clearly  than  be- 
but  for  good  magistrates  to  see  to  it,  that  fore,  that  Bayle  and  the  others  who  regarded 
such  impudent  geniuses  do  not  creep  into  so-  the  opinions  of  Spinoza  as  irrational  in  them- 
ciety,  and  seduce  the  minds  of  citizens  from  selves  and  subversive  of  all  religion  and  vir- 
their  duty.  tue,  did  not  misjudge.     His  work  merited 

(53)  Spinoza  employed  this  Meier  as  an  eternal  oblivion.  But  Lenglet  du  Ftesnmt 
interpreter,  to  translate  into  Latin  what  he  brought  it  before  the  public  ;  and  that  it 
wrote  in  Dutch.  Meier  also  attended  his  might  be  bought  and  read  with  lese  suspicioii, 
d^rin^  master,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  heal  he  ^ve  it  the  false  title  of  a  ConfuUUion  if 
hia  disease.  And  he  moreover  published  the  Spumza*s  doctrine ;  and  added  some  tracti, 
ypithiiinaos  Woiki  of  iSptwosas,  with  a  Pref-  really  deaonriog  that  character,  tc^ther  with  a 
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§  25.  How  much  and  how  happily  all  branches  of  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  those  which  belong  to  the  province  of  reason  and 
the  intellect,  as  those  which  belong  to  the  empire  of  invention,  memory, 
and  the  imagination,  were  cultivated  and  advanced  throughout  Christendom 
in  this  century,  appears  from  innumerable  proofs,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed.  The  minds  of  men  already  awake,  were  farther  excited  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  they  were  sagaciously  shown  the  path  they 
should  pursue,  by  that  very  great  man,  Francis  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  the 
Apollo  of  the  English ;  and  particularly  in  his  books  on  the  Dignity  and 
the  advances  of  the  Sciences,  and  his  Neto  Organ  of  the  Sciences  {de  dig- 
nitate  et  augmentis  scienOarum,  and  Novum  Organum  scientianm).(^6)  It 
would  be  vain  indeed  to  expect,  that  mankind  who  arc  beset  with  a  thou, 
sand  obstructions  to  their  seeing  things  nakedly  and  as  they  really  are, 
should  do  all  that  he  requires  of  the  cultivators  of  science  and  literature ; 
for  this  extraordinary  man  was  sometimes  borne  away  by  his  vast  and  in. 
tuitive  genius,  and  required  of  men  not  what  they  are  able  to  do,  but  what 
he  could  wish  might  be  done.  Yet  it  would  be  injustice  tb  deny,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  advances  which  the  Europeans  made  in  every  species  of 
knowledge  in  this  century,  is  ascribable  to  his  counsels  and  admonitions ; 
and  especially,  that  those  who  had  treated  of  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects,  almost  like  blind  men,  by  his  assistance  began  gradually  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  philosophize  in  a  wiser  manner.  And  through  his  influ^ 
ence  it  was,  I  apprehend,  that  while  most  people  in  the  preceding  age  sup. 
posed  all  human  knowledge  was  carried  to  its  perfection,  by  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  and 
elegant  arts,  many  gradually  ceased  to  think  so,  and  saw  that  there  were 
more  wholesome  aliments  for  the  mind  of  a  wise  man. 

^  26.  That  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  astronomical  sciences  in  par. 
ticular,  were  carried  to  so  great  perfection  among  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  those  who  lived  before  this  period  were  comparatively  but 
children  in  these  sciences,  is  most  manifest.  In  Italy,  Galileo  Galilei,  sup- 
ported by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  led  the  way  :(57)  and  there  fol- 
lowed among  Uie  French,  Ren^  des  Cartes,  Peter  Gassendi^  and  innumer. 

Life  of  Spinoza.    The  whole  title  of  this  physician,  (who  held  not  the  lowest  place 

dangerous  book,  is  this :  Refutation  des  er-  among  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Spinoxd), 

reurs  de  Bened.  de  Spinosa,  par  Mr.  de  FeiU'  entitled  Certamen  philosophicnm  propngna- 

lon,  Archcv&que  de  Cambray,  par  le  P.  Lami  Ub  veritatis  divin«  ac  naturalis  adversos  Jo. 

Benedictin,  et  par  Mr.  lo  Comte  de  Botdain-  Bredenburgii  principia.     This    work   was 

tiUiers^  avec  la  vie  de  Spinosa,  ^crite  par  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  8vo. 
Mr.  Jtan  CoUrus^  augmentec  de  beaucoup        (56)  See  his  life  prefixed  to  the  late  edi- 

de  particular! tez  tiroes  d^une  vie  manuscrite  tion  of  his  entire  Works,  Lond.,  1740,  fol., 

de  ce  philosophe,  faite  par  un  de  ses  amis,  and  the  extracts  from  it,  in  the  Bibliotbeque 

(This  was  Lu£a«,  of  whom  we  spoke  before.)  Britaniquc,  tome   xv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  128,  qlc, 

A  Bruxelles  ches  Fran9ois  Foppens,  1731,  Mallet's  Vie  de  Francois  Bacon,  Amsterd., 

ISmo.     Thus  the  wolf  was  penned  among  1742,  8vo,  where,  see  especislly  his  efforts 

the  sheep.     BoulainvUliers^  exposition  and  to  introduce  a  better  mode  of  pfailosophisinff, 

defence  of  Spinoza^s  doctrine,  which,  to  de-  p.  6,  18,  50,  102,  dtc.     Add  VolUnre*s  Me- 

.  cetve  people,  is  called  a  Refutation^  consti-  lange  de  litterature  et  de  Philosophie,  cap. 

tutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  book :  nor  is  xiv.,  p.  125,  6lc. 

it  placed  last,  as  in  the  title-page,  but  oc-        (57)   See    Christ.  August.   HewnamCt 

cupies  the  foreground.     The  bodk  also  con-  Acta  Philosophorum,  written  in  Geimsn,  pt 

tains  more  than  the  title  speci6es.     For  the  ziv.,  p.  261 ;  pt.  zr.,  p.  467 ;  pt.  zriL,  p. 

motley  collection  is  closed  by  a  work  of  803. 
baac   Orobio,  a  Jewish  philosopher  and 
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able  others ;  among  the  Danes,  T^cho  Brake ;  anrang  the  Engliah^  besides 
others  of  less  fame,  Robert  Boyle^  and  Isaac  Newton ;  among  the  Giermaos^ 
John  Kepler^  John  Hevelius,  Godfr.  Wm.  Leibnitz ;  and  among  the  Swiai^ 
the  Bernoulli.  To  these  men  of  the  first  order,  so  mcmy  others  eagerly 
joined  themselves,  that  there  was  no  nation  of  Europe,  except  those  which 
had  not  yet  become  civilized,  which  could  not  boast  itself  of  some  excel- 
lent and  renowned  geometrician,  natural  philosopher,  or  astrononier* 
Their  ardour  was  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  grand  dokes  of  Tuscany, 
those  hereditary  patrons  of  all  learning  and  especially  of  these  branched 
but  also  by  the  very  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
Charles  II.  and  Lovis  XIV.  The  former  established  in  London,  as  the 
latter  did  in  Paris,  an  academy  or  society  of  learned  and  inquisitive  men, 
guarded  against  the  contempt  of  the  vulgar  and  the  insidious  influences  of 
sloth,  by  very  ample  honours  and  rewards ;  whose  business  it  was  to  ex- 
amine nature  most  critically,  and  to  cultivate  all  those  arts,  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  rendered  acute  in  discerning  the  truth,  and  in  promoting  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  mankind. (58)  This  advance  of  learning  has 
been  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  civil  society  but  also  to  the  ChristiaB 
church.  For  by  it  the  dominion  of  superstition,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  true  religion  or  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  has  been  greatly  narrowed  down  ;  the  strongest  bulwarks  have  been 
erected  against  fictitious  prodigies,  by  which  people  were  formerly  greatly 
aflrighted ;  and  the  boundless  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  especially 
his  wisdom  and  his  power,  have  been  most  solidly  demonstrated,  from  the 
character  and  the  structure  both  of  the  universe  at  largo  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual parts. 

§  27.  Much  darkness  was  removed  from  the  minds  of  Christians,  by  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  especially  of  early  church  history,  which  men 
of  deep  research  in  many  places  acquired  and  disseminated.  For  the  or- 
igin and  causes  of  a  great  number  of  opinions  which  antiquity  and  custom 
had  rendered  as  it  were  sacred,  being  now  historically  exposed,  numerous 
errors  which  before  had  occupied  and  enslaved  men's  minds,  of  course  lost 
their  authority,  and  light  and  peace  arose  upon  many  minds,  and  the  lives 
of  many  were  rendered  more  blameless  and  happy.  This  better  knowl- 
edge of  history  likewise  restored  very  many  persons  to  a  fair  reputation, 
whom  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  former  ages  had  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretics ;  and  this  served  to  protect  many  pious  and  good  men 
from  being  misled  by  the  malignant  and  the  ill-informed.  History  also 
showed,  that  various  religious  disputes  which  formerly  embroiled  nations, 
and  involved  them  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes,  arose  from  very 
trivial  causes ;  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  from  ignorance,  superstition, 
envy  and  emulation,  or  from  the  love  of  pre-eminence.  It  traced  back 
many  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  once  regarded  as  of  divine  origin, 
to  polluted  sources ;  to  the  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  to  a  disposition 
to  practise  imposition,  to  the  irrational  fancies  of  half-educated  men,  and 

(68)  A  History  of  the  Rcyal  Society  of  retary.*'— JIftfc/.]    A  History  of  the  Psndn 

London,  wmb  published  by  Thomas  Spratt,  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  been  published 

London,  1723,  4to.     See  Bibliotheque  An-  by  Fontenetle.    A  comparison  between  the 

gloise,  torn,  xi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  1,  dec.     ['*  A  much  two  academies,  is  made  by  Voltairt,  MAboflS 

more  interesting  and  ample  history  of  this  de  litterature  et  de  PhilMophie,  C9p.  xivii, 

respectable  society  has  lately  been  composed  in  Opp.,  tome  i?.,  p.  817. 
and  poUiih^  by  Dr.  BirehfitB  Uanied  sec^ 
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to  a  foolish  desire  of  imitating  others.  It  taught,  that  the  rulers  of  the 
church  by  base  arts  had  possessed  themselves  of  no  small  share  of  the 
civil  power ;  and  by  binding  kings  with  religious  terrors,  had  divested  them 
of  their  wealth.  It  evinced,  that  the  ecclesiasticcd  councils,  whose  decrees 
were  once  regarded  as  divine  oracles,  were  oflen  conventions  of  quite  ig. 
norant  men,  nay  sometimes  of  arrant  knaves.  Several  other  things  of  the 
like  nature  might  be  mentioned.  How  salutary  all  this  must  have  been  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity ;  how  much  gentleness  towards  those  of  different 
sentiments,  how  much  caution  and  prudence  in  deciding  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  how  much  relief  to  the  innocent  and  the  good  against  the  ill- 
disposed,  grew  out  of  it,  and  how  many  pernicious  artifices,  frauds,  and 
errors,  it  has  banished  from  human  society,  we  may  learn  from  our  own 
daily  experience  of  our  happy  condition. 

§  28.  Those  Christians,  who  gave  attention  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  lit« 
erature,  and  to  the  languages  and  antiquities  of  the  eastern  nations,  (and 
▼ery  many  prosecuted  these  studies  with  great  success),  threw  much  light 
on  numerous  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  were  before  either  dark 
and  obscure,  or  misunderstood  and  erroneously  adduced  in  support  of  opin- 
ions rashly  taken  up,  nay  made  to  teach  error  and  false  doctrine.  And 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  patrons  of  many  vulgar  errors  and  ground- 
less  opinions,  were  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  their  armour.  Nor  will 
the  wise  and  the  good  maintain,  that  there  was  no  advantage  to  religion 
from  the  labours  of  such  as  either  kept  Latin  eloquence  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct,  or  in  imitation  of  the  French,  laboured  to  polish  and  improve  the 
vernacular  languages  of  their  respective  nations.  For  it  is  of  great  im. 
portance  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Christian  community,  that  it 
should  not  lack  men,  who  are  able  to  write  and  to  speak,  properly,  fluently, 
and  elegantly,  on  all  religious  subjects ;  so  that  they  may  bring  the  igno- 
rant, and  those  opposed  to  religion,  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  what  they 
ought  to  learn,  and  readily  to  comprehend  what  they  ought  to  know. 
'  §  29.  The  moral  doctrines  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  receiv. 
ed  a  better  form  and  more  support  against  various  abuses  and  perversions, 
after  the  law  of  nature  or  of  njght  reason  had  been  more  critically  inves- 
tigated  and  better  explained.  The  incomparable  Hugo  Grotius^  stood  forth 
a  guide  to  others  in  this  department,  by  his  work  on  the  BighU  cf  War 
and  Peace  {de  Jure  Belli  el  Pads) :  and  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  induced  a  number  of  the  best  geniuses  to  follow  him  with  alac- 
rity.(59)  How  much  aid  the  labours  of  these  men  afforded  to  all  those 
who  afterwards  treated  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  Christian,  will  be  man- 
iiest  to  any  one,  that  shall  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  treatises  on  this 
subject  composed  afler  their  tiroes,  with  those  which  were  previously  in 
estimation.  It  is  certain,  that  the  boundaries  of  Christian  and  natural  mo« 
ndity  were  more  accurately  determined ;  some  Christian  duties,  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  were  more  clearly  de« 
fined ;  the  great  superiority  of  the  divine  laws,  to  ihe  dictates  of  mere  rea- 
son,  was  more  lucidly  shown ;  those  general  principles  and  solid  grounds, 
by  which  all  the  Christian's  doubts  and  conflicts  respecting  right  and  wrong 
in  action  may  be  easily  settled,  were  established ;  and  finally,  the  folly  of 
those  who  audaciously  maintained,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  were 

(69)  See  Admn  Fred,  Glafev'*  History    prefixed  toaBibliotbecaof  the  Uwofnitms 
of  the  law  of  utoie,  wntten  in  Germao,  and    and  nations ;  Lips.,  1739,  4to. 

Vol.  III.— M  m 
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at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  that  they  subverted  natnri^ 
were  calculated  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  nations,  rendered  men  e^ 
ferainate,  diverted  them  from  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  the  like,  wai 
vigorously  chastised  and  refuted. 

§  30.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  particular  remarks  on  the  state  of 
philosophy  among  Christians.  At  the  commencement  of  this  centmj, 
nearly  all  the  philosophers  were  dbtributed  into  two  sects ;  namely,  that 
of  the  Peripatetics^  and  that  of  the  Fire-Philasophers  or  the  CkyndtU.  Airf 
during  many  years,  these  two  sects  contended  warmly  for  pre-eminence^ 
and  in  a  great  number  of  publications.  The  Peripatetics  held  nearly  all 
the  professorial  chairs  both  in  the  universities  and  the  inferior  schools,  and 
they  were  furious  against  all  that  thought  Aristotle  should  either  be  cor- 
rected or  abandoned ;  as  if  all  such  had  been  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
public  enemies  of  mankind.  Most  of  this  class  however,  if  we  except  the 
professors  at  Tubingen,  Helmstadt,  Altorf,  and  Leipsic,  did  not  follow  Ar^ 
istotle  himself,  but  rather  his  modem  expositors.  The  Chymical  or  Fire 
Philosophers  roamed  over  nearly  every  country  of  Europe ;  assumed  the 
obscure  and  deceptive  title  of  Rosecrucian  Brethrerij  {Rosacrueiani  Eriu 
ires)f{60)  which  had  some  apparent  respectability,  as  it  seemed  to  be  de- 


(60)  It  i«  abundantly  attested,  that  the  title  found  m  Godfr.  AmMt  Kirchen-imd 

of  Rosecrucian*  was  given  to  the  Chymists,  zerhistorie,  part  iL,  book  zrii.,  ch.  zriii^  pi 

who  united  the  study  of  religion  with  the  1114,  6k.    [According  to  most  of  the  wn* 

search  after  chymical  secrets.    The  term  it-  ters  on  the  subject,  the  name  RoMcnieiami 

self  is  chymical ;  nor  can  its  import  be  un-  was  not  assumed  by  all  the  Fire-PhiloiO- 

derstood,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  style  phers ;  nor  was  it  first  applied  to  Bien  of 

used  by  the  chymists.     It  is  compounded,  not  that  description ;  but  it  was  the  appropriit* 

as  many  think,  of  rosa  and  crux  (a  rote  and  name  of  an  imasinary  association,  fint  an* 

the  cross),  but  of  ro«  (dew)  and  crux.    Dew  is  nounced  about  ^e  year  1610,  into  which  a 

the  most  powerful  of  all  natural  substances  multitude  of  Fire-Philosophers  or  alchymists^ 

to  dissolve  gold.     And  a  cross,  in  the  Ian-  eagerly  sought  admission.     The  earliest  wo- 

ffuage  of  the  fire-philosophers,  is  the  same  as  ting  nrofesMdly  from  them,  was  either  poW 

Lux  (light) ;  because  the  figure  of  a  cross  lishea  or  republished  at   FrankfoiL  A.B. 

4-  exhibits  all  the  three  letters  of  the  word  1615,  in  German ;  and  afterwards  in  Ikniih, 

Xmx  at  one  view.     Moreover,  this  sect  ap-  Butch,  and  Latin ;    and  bore  the  title  of 

plied  the  term  Lux  to  the  seed  or  Menstru-  "  Fama  Fratemitatis,  or  I>iicover7  of  the 

um  of  the  Red  Dragon,  or  to  that  crude  and  Brotherhood   of  the  praisewoithy  order  of 

corporeal  light,  which  being  properly  con-  the  Rosy-cross ;  together  with  tlie  Confe»> 

cocted  and  digested,   produces  gold.     A  sion  of  the  same  Fraternity ;  addressed  to 

Rosecrucian  therefore,  is  a  philosopher,  who  all  the  learned  heads  in  Europe :  also  some 

by  means  of  dew,  seeks  for  light,  tnat  is,  for  answers,  by  Mr.  Haselmeyer  and  other  leam- 

the  substance  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  ed  persons,  to  the  Fama ;  together  with  a 

The  other  interpretations  of  tnis  name,  are  Discourse  concerning  affenenl  refonnatioi 

&lse  and  deceptive ;  and  were  invented  and  of  the  whole  worid.'*    Ine  next  year,  1616, 

given  out  by  the  chymists  themselves,  who  David  Mederus  wrote, "  that,  the  Fama  Fr^ 

were  exceedingly  fond  of  concealment,  for  temitatis  and  the  Cotrfession  had  then  hftn, 

the  sake  of  imposing  on  others  that  were  hos-  for  six  years,  printed  and  dispersed  in  /w 

tile  to  their  religious  views.    The  true  im-  languages."    In  the  Fama,  p.  15,  dee.,  tie 

port  of  this  title  was  perceived  by  the  sa-  founder  and  head  of  the  fhttemity,  is  said 

gacity  of  Peter  Gassendi,  Examen  philoso-  to  have  been  one  Christopher  Rosem^CrtMUt 

phis  Fluddans,  (f  16,  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  iii.,  a  German,  bom  in  the  year  1888  ;  who  be- 

p.  261.     But  it  was  more  lucidly  explained  came  a  pflgrim,  visited  the  holy  sepnlehie, 

lyy  the  celebrated  French  physician,  Eusebi"  and  Damascus,  where  he  was  instructed  hj 

us  Renaudot,  Conferences  publioues,  tome  the  wise  men,  end  afterwards  learned  magic 

iv.,  p.  87.    Very  much,  though  ill  arranged,  and  the  Cabala  at  Fex,  and  in  Erot ;  oa 

respecting  these  Rosecrucian  brethren  who  his  return  to  Gennanv,  he  undertook  to  im- 

made  so  much  noise  in  this  century,  their  prove  human  knowlea^e,  and  received  sev* 

society,  institntee,  and  wrttings,  may  be  wil  into  his  inttniitgr  m  order  to  CTimnaenw 
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liwed  from  the  arms  of  Luther^  which  were  a  cross  upon  a  rose ;  and  in 
numberless  publications,  some  of  thehi  more  and  some  of  them  leas  able 
and  severe,  they  charged  the  Peripatetics  with  corrupting  and  perverting; 
both  reason  and  religion.  The  leaders  of  the  band  were  Robert  FluddMVf 
an  Englishman,  of  a  singular  genius ;  Jacob  Bahmen,  a  shoemaker  of  Gor- 
litz ;  and  Michael  ilfa^er.(62Y  These  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  JO0 
BapL  HebnorUf  and  his  son,  Francis  Mercurius  ;(6d)  Christian  Knorr,  of 
Rosenroth  ;(64)  Quirin  Kuhlmann  ;{6b)  Henry  NoU  ;{66)  Julius  Sper^ 
her  ;(67)  and  numerous  others,  but  of  unequal  rank  and  fame.  Harmony 
of  opinion  among  this  sort  of  people,  no  one  would  expect.  For  as  a  great 
part  of  their  system  of  doctrine  depends  on  a  kind  of  internal  sense,  on 
the  imagination,  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears, — ^than  which 

the  business ;  and  liTed  to  the  age  of  100  He  died  at  MagdebuTg,  A.D.  1633,  aged  64. 

J  ears,  a  sage  far  in  adTance  of  the  men  of  — TV.] 

is  ase.    This  fraternity  it  was  said,  con-  (63)  [Concerning  himi  see  Brucker*M  HiaW 

tinuea  down  to  the  time  of  these  publications*  critica  Philosophis,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  709, 

A  vast  ^citement  was  produced  by  this  puh-  dec. — Schl.} 

licationin  1615.  Some  declared  in  favour  of  (64)  [As  Brueker,  who  ffives  account  of 
tlie  fahled  Rosecrucian  society,  as  a  body  of  the  preceding  Fire-Philosophers,  is  in  every 
orthodox  and  learned  reformers  of  the  world ;  body's  hands ;  while  the  history  of  Knorr  of 
and  others  charged  them  with  errors  and  mis-  Rosenroth,  must  be  derived  from  the  more 
chievous  designs.  But  m  the  year  1619,  Dr.  rare  Nova  Litteraria  of  Krause,  Lips.,  1718, 
Jo.  Valentine  Andrea j  a  famous  Lutheran  p.  191,  we  shall  here  offer  the  reader  a  brief 
divine,  published  his  **  Tower  of  Babel,  or  notice  of  him.  Ckrietian  Knorr  of  Rosen- 
ehaos  of  opinions  respecting  the  Fraternity  roth  was  a  Silesian  nobleman ;  who,  together 
of  the  Rosy-cross ;"  in  which  he  represents  with  no  ordinary  knowledge  of  meaicine, 
the  whole  history  as  a  farce ;  and  gave  in-  philology,  and  theology,  possessed  a  particu^ 
timations  that  he  was  himeelf  concerned  in  lar  acquaintance  with  chymistry  and  tae  Kab- 
getting  it  up.  But  many  enthusiastic  per-  bala ;  and  was  privy  counsellor  and  chancel- 
sons,  especially  amone  the  Fire-Philosophers,  lor  to  Christian  Auguitns^  the  palsgrave  of 
continued  to  believe  &e  fable  ;  and  professed  Sulzbach.  He  was  bom  in  1636,  and  died 
to  know  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  society,  in  1689.  His  most  important  work  was  his 
Much  continued  to  be  written  about  them,  Kabbala  denudata,  in  3  vols.  4to,  printed,  vok 
f>r  a  lon^  time :  and  indeed  the  whole  sub-  i.,  Sulzb.,  1678,  and  vol.  ii.,  Frankf.  on  Mayn, 
ject  is  mvolved  in  great  obscurity.  See  1684.  He  also  aided  the  publication  of  many 
Godfr.  Arnold,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244-358,  Rabbinical  works ;  and  particularly  of  the 
ed.  Schaffhausen,  1741 .  H.  P.  K,  Henke's  book  Sohar,  at  the  Hebrew  press  in  Sulzbach, 
Gesch.  der  chrisd.  Kirche,  vol.  iii.,  p.  609-  1684,  fol— ScA/.] 

fil  1 ;  and  the  authors  there  cited.    For  the  (65)  [See,  conceminff  him,  Brueker,  loc. 

origin  and  character  of  the  TheoeojihittM  or  cit.,  p.  706.    Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzer- 

Fire-Philosophers,  see  above,  on  the  prece-  hist,  part  iii.,  ch.  zix.,  p.  197,  dec. ;   and 

ding  century,  p.  135,  &c. — TV.]  Baylt's  Dictioimaire,  article  Kuhlmann.— 

(61)  For  an  account  of  this  singular  man,  Schl.^ 

to  whom  our  Bahmen  owed  sll  his  wisdom,  (66)  [He  belonged  to  the  gymnasium  of 

see  Anth.  Wood^s  Athens  Ozoniens.,  vol.  Steinfurt  in  Westohalia,  was  i^terwards pro- 

i.,  p.  610,  and  Historia  et  Antiq.  Acad.  Ox-  fessor  of  philosophy  at  Giessen,  and  at  uuiC, 

oniensis,  Ub.  ii.,  p.  390,  dec.     Concerning  preacher  at  Darmstadt.     He  applied  himself 

Helnumt  the  father,  see  Hetm.  Witte,  Me-  also  to  chymistry  and  medicine,  and  was  m 

moria   Philosophorum ;    and   others.     Re-  follower  of  Paraeelsus.    He  wrote,  among 

•pectitig  Helnumt  the  son,  see  Joach.  Fred,  other  things,  Systema  hermetic»  medicins, 

/Wf^,  Miscellanea  Leibnitianea,  p.  836,  uid  and  Fhysica  hermettca ;  in  which  there  are 

Leibmlx's  Epistles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  353,  864.  very  many  paradoxical  pitmositions. — Seld.] 

Concerning  Bahmen,  see  Godfr.  Arnold,  and  (67)  [This  man  also  belonged  among  the 

various  oiSsn.    Respecting  the  rest,  various  Rosecrucians.     He  was  a  counsellor  at  An- 

writers  must  be  consulted.  halt-Dessau ;    and  composed  manv  Theo- 

(63)  See  Jo.  Mbller^s  Cimbria  Litterata,  sopbic  tracts,  which  were  published  at  Am- 

tom.  i.,  p.  376,  6ic.    [He  was  a  learned  sterdaro,  in  1660  and  1663,  8vo.    He  died 

pbyaician  and  chvmist,  wrote  much,  and  A.D.  1616,— &;A/.] 
linked  bi^^  as  a  pbyucian  and  a  good  man. 
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nothiug  can  be  more  fluctuating  and  MaciouB ;  this  sect  of  Colmey  faii 
almost  as  many  disagreeing  teachers,  as  it  had  writers  of  much  Ddi^ 
There  were  however  certain  general  principlesi  in  which  they  all  Hgfeed* 
They  all  held^  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  true  wisdom  and  a  knofwledgt 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  was  by  analysing  bodies  by  the  tigoncrf 
of  fire.  They  all  imagined,  there  was  a  sort  of  coincidence  and  agrd6« 
ment  of  religion  with  nature ;  and  held,  that  God  operates  by  the  maob 
laws  in  the  kingdom  ofgrace,  aa  in  the  kingdom  qf  nature ;  and  henoe  they 
expressed  their  religious  doctrines  in  chymical  terms,  as  being  appropriate 
to  their  philosophy.  They  all  held,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  diSne  energjf  at 
soul  diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe ;  which  some  called  Jbrck* 
mts,  others  the  universal  spirit^  and  others  by  various  appellations.  Therf 
all  talked  much  and  superstitiously^  about  (what  they  called)  the  signatures 
rf  things,  about  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  be- 
ings and  even  over  men,  and  about  magic  and  demons  of  various  kinds* 
And  finally,  they  all  expressed  their  very  obscure  and  inexplicable  ides% 
in  unusual  and  most  obscure  phraseology. 

§  31.  This  contest  between  the  chymical  and  the  Peripatetic  phlloso- 
phers  was  moderated,  and  a  new  method  of  philosophizing  was  introduced^ 
by  two  great  men  of  France ;  namely,  Peter  Gassendi^  professor  of  math« 
ematics  at  Paris  and  canon  of  the  church  at  Digne,  a  man  of  eniditioii» 
well  acquainted  with  the  belles  letties,  eloquent  also,  and  deeply  versed  in: 
all  branches  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences ;  and  Reni  des 
Cartes,  {Renatus  Cartesius),  a  French  chevalier  and  soldier,  a  man  of  an 
acute  and  subtle  genius,  but  much  inferior  to  Gassendi  in  literary  and  sci* 
entific  acquirements.  Gassendi,  in  the  year  1624,  forcibly  and  ingeniously 
attacked  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians,  by  publishing  some  ExerdtatioM 
against  Aristotle ;  but  the  work  excited  so  much  resentment  and  was  pro* 
curing  him  so  many  enemies,  that  from  his  strong  love  of  peace  and  traiw 
quillity,  ho  desisted  from  continuing  the  publication.  Hence  only  two  books 
of  the  work  which  he  projected  against  Aristotle,  were  published ;  the  other 
five,  (for  he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  seven  books),  wers 
suppressed  in  their  birth. (68)  He  likewise,  in  an  appropriate  work,  attack* 
ed  Fluddj  and  through  him  the  Rosecrueian  Brethren  :(69)  which  was  not 
unacceptable  to  the  Aristotelians.  At  length  he  point^  out  to  others^ 
though  cautiously  and  discreetly,  and  himself  enterod  upon,  that  noode  of 
philosophizing,  which  ascends  by  slow  and  timid  steps  trom  what  strikes 
the  senses  to  what  lies  beyond  Uieir  reach,  and  prosecutes  the  knowledge 
of  truth  by  observation,  attention,  experiment,  and  reflection  on  the  mote* 
ments  and  the  laws  of  naturo ;  that  is,  firom  the  contemplation  of  particular 
events  and  changes  in  nature,  endeavours  gradually  to  elicit  some  generil 
ideas;  In  these  inquiries,  he  called  in  tl^  aid  especially  of  the  mathik 
madcs,  as  being  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences ;  and  neglected  metaphySi 
ics,  the  precepts  of  which  he  regarded  as  so  dubious,  that  a  man  desiroos 
to  know  truth,  cannot  safely  confide  in  but  very  few  of  them.(70) 

(68)  See  BougereU,  Vie  de  Oaetendi,  p.  €hi99endi)  sciiptos  respondetvrr,  emn  aliqiaot 

17,  S8.  obeervationibtts  coleetibuB,  Paris,  I6S0,  Sm. 

(89)  [The  title  of  his  book  waa :  Ezamen  ^Sehl.  1 

phuoflophiv  FlDddane,  siye  Exercitatio  epis-  (70)  Thoee  who  wish  farther  infbmittfoD 

lolica,  m  qua  principia  philosophia  Roberti  on  this  sabject,  may  consult  hit  InstituHmns 

Fluddi  retegtmtur,  et  ad  recentes  iUias  hbros  PhUowphuz:  a  diffuse  perfoniiaDoe,  which 

tdversus  Biarinum  Mersetmum  (a  friend  of  filb  the  two  rnit  volumes  of  hb  wodLs,  [pob^ 
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^  33.  De$  C&rte$  philosophized  in  a  very  diflferent  manner.     For  he 
abandoned  the  mathematicsy  which  he  at  first  had  made  his  chief  depend. 
ance,  and  betook  himself  to  general  ideas  or  to  metaphysics,  in  ordbr  to 
come  at  that  truth  which  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit.     Calling  in  the  aid 
therefore  of  a  few  very  simple  positions,  which  the  very  nature  of  man 
i^eems  almost  to  dictate  to  him  spontaneously,  he  first  endeavoured  to  form 
in  his  own  mind  distinct  ideas  of  souls,  bodies,  (rod,  matter,  the  universe, 
space,  and  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  the  universe  is  composed. 
Combining  these  ideas  together,  and  reducing  them  to  a  scientific  form  or 
sjTstem,  he  applied  them  to  the  correction,  improvement,  and  solid  estab- 
lishment of  the  other  parts  of  philosophy ;  always  taking  care,  that  what 
followed  or  was  brought  out  last,  should  coincide  with  what  went  before 
and  appear  to  arise  spontaneously  firom  it.     Scarcely  had  he  brought  his 
reflections  before  the  public,  when  a  considerable  number  of  discerning 
men  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  who  had  been  long  dissatisfied  with  the 
dust  and  darkness  of  the  schools,  approved  and  embraced  his  views,  and 
wished  to  see  Des  Caries  recommended  to  the  studious  youth,  and  the  Per- 
ipatetics set  aside.     On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tribe  of  Peripatetics, 
aided  by  the  clergy  who  feared  that  religion  was  in  danger  from  some  se- 
cret plot,  raised  a  prodigious  dust  to  prevent  the  new  philosophy  from  sup. 
planting  the  old ;  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  better  success,  they  bitter- 
ly taxed  the  author  of  it,  not  only  with  the  grossest  errors,  but  also  with 
downright  Atheism.     This  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Aristotelians  fought,  not  so  much  for  their  system  of  philosophy 
as  for  their  personal  interests,  their  honours  and  emoluments.     The  Theo- 
aophists,  Rosecrucians,  and  Chymists  seemed  to  enter  into  the  contest  with 
more  calmness :  and  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them,  who  did  not  regard 
the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics,  vain  and  injurious  to  piety  as  they  were, 
as  far  more  tolerable  than  the  Cartesian  discoveries. (71)     The  result  of 
this  long  contest  finally  was,  that  the  wiser  part  of  Europe  would  not  in- 
deed  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  alone,  yet 
fn  conformity  with  his  example,  they  resolved  to  philosophize  more  freely 
than  before,  and  to  renounce  their  servitude  to  Aristotle, 

§  33.  The  great  men  contemporary  with  Des  Cartes,  very  generally  ap- 
plauded  his  plan  and  purpose  of  philosophizing  without  subjecting  himself 
to  a  guide  or  master,  of  proceeding  circumspectly  and  slowly  from  the  first 
dictates  of  nature  and  reason  to  things  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  of 
admitting  nothing  till  it  was  well  examined  and  understood.  Nor  was 
there  an  individual  who  did  not  acknowledge,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  brilliant  and  very  useful  discoveries  and  demonstrations.  But  some 
of  them  looked  upon  his  positions  respecting  the  causes  and  principles  of 
natural  things,  as  resting  for  the  most  part  on  mere  conjectures ;  and  con- 
sidered  the  groundwork  of  his  whole  system,  namely,  his  definitions  or 
ideas  of  God,  the  first  cause,  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  the  essential  nature 
of  things,  of  motion  and  its  laws,  and  of  other  similar  subjects,  as  either 

lished  hf  Sorbierre,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  A.D.  (71)  Here  ahoaldberetdf  besides  the  oth- 

1668] .  Througboat  these  Institates,  it  seems  en  who  bsve  written  the  history  of  Des  Car* 

to  be  his  main  object  to  show,  that  the  opin-  U§  and  his  philosophy,  Hadrian  BaUUCa 

ions  of  the  philosophers,  both  ancient  aad  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  in  French,  printed  at 

modem,  on  most  subjects,  deriTed  by  them  Paris,  1691,  2  vols.  4to.    Add  the  Noorean 

firom  the  precepts  of  meuphysics,  ha?e  little  Dictionnaire  Hittor.  et  Crit,  tome  ii.,  p.  39. 
of  certainty  and  strfidity. 
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uncertain,  or  leading  to  dangerous  errors,  or  contrary  to  experience.  *  At 
the  head  of  these,  was  his  countryman,  Peter  Crossetidi  ;  who  had  atteoopl. 
ed  to  lower  the  credit  of  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Chymists,  before  Dm 
Carter ;  and  who  was  his  equal  in  genius,  much  his  superior  in  learning 
and  most  expert  in  all  the  branches  of  mathematics.  He  endeavoured  lo 
overthrow  those  metaphysical  principles,  which  Des  Cartes  had  made  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  system ;  and  in  opposition  to  his  natural  pluloio- 
phy,  he  set  up  another  which  was  not  unlike  the  old  Epicurean,  but  far 
more  perfect,  better,  and  more  solid,  and  founded  not  on  mental  concep- 
tions, but  on  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  (72)  The  follow- 
ers of  this  new  and  very  sagacious  teacher  were  not  numerous,  and  were 
iar  outnumbered  by  the  Cartesisin  host ;  yet  it  was  a  select  band,  and  pre- 
eminent for  attainments  and  ardour  in  mathematical  and  physical  knowl- 
edge. Among  his  countrymen  Gussendi  had  few  admirers ;  but  among 
their  neighbours,  the  English,  who  at  that  time  were  much  devoted  to  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  studies,  he  had  a  larger  number  of  adherents.  Even 
those  English  philosophers  and  theologians  who  combated  Thomas  Hohbes, 

erhose  doctrines  more  resembled  those  of  Gassendif  than  they  did  those  of 
es  Cartes),  and  who  in  order  to  confute  Hobbes  revived  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, such  as  William  [Benjamin]  Whichcoif  TheophUus  Gale^  Ba^ 
Cudwarthf  Henry  Moore,  and  others,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  Pliuo  with 
Crossendi,  and  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  latter  as  would  make 
him  appear  the  friend  of  the  former. (73) 

§  34.  From  this  time  onward,  Christendom  was  divided  by  two  distin- 
guished sects  of  philosophers ;  who,  though  they  had  little  dispute  about 
things  of  most  practical  utility  in  humsin  life,  were  much  at  variance  re- 
specting the  starting  points  in  all  philosophical  reasoning,  or  the  foundations 
of  all  human  knowledge.  The  one  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  meU 
aphysical  sect,  and  the  other  the  mathematical ;  nor  would  the  leaders  in 
these  schools,  probably,  reject  these  appellations.  The  former  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Des  Cartes ;  the  latter  preferred  the  method  of  GussendL  Thai 
supposed,  truth  was  to  be  discovered  by  reasoning ;  this,  rather  by  experi- 
ments and  observation.  That  placed  little  dependancc  on  the  senses,  and 
trusted  more  to  reflection  and  ratiocination ;  this  placed  less  dependance 
on  reasoning,  and  relied  more  on  the  senses  and  the  actual  inspection  of 
things.  Tfuii  deduced  from  a  few  metaphysical  principles,  a  long  list  of 
dogmas ;  by  which  it  affirmed,  a  way  was  opened  for  acquiring  a  certain 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  souls,  of  bodies,  and  of  the 
entire  universe :  this,  did  not  indeed  reject  the  principles  of  metaphysics, 
but  it  denied  their  sufficiency  for  constructing  an  entire  system  of  philos- 

(73)  See,  in  particalar,  his  Diaquisitio  met-  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  and  Ukewiae  owm- 

aphysica,  acu  Dubiutiones  et  Inatantie  ad-  load^  with  various  learning.    The  Life  of 

versus  Cartesii  metaphysicam  et  responsa ;  Gastendi  waa  not  long  since  carefully  writ- 

which  was  first  published  in  1641,  and  is  in-  ten  by  Bougerellj  one  of  the  Fathers  of  dw 

eerted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works,  p.  Oratory,    Paris,    1737,   12mo,   concemmg 

^3,  dec.    A  neat  compendium  of  his  whole  which,  see  Bibliodi  Fran^ise,  tome  zztii., 

e;f  stem  of  philosophy,  was  drawn  up  by  Frattr  pt.  ii.,  p.  353,  dec. 

eis  Bemiert  a  celebrated  French  physician  :  (73)  See  the  remarks  we  have  mtde,  in 
Abreg6  de  la  philosophie  de  Oasaendi,  Ly-  the  Preface  to  Cudwortk's  InteUectual  Saffr- 
ons, 1684, 8  vols.  12mo.  From  this  com-  tem,  g.  2  a.,  and  in  many  places  of  our  ffotei 
pendium,  the  views  of  this  great  man  may  be  to  that  work :  [in  the  Latin  tnntlatioii»  by 
ffnoie  easily  learned  than  from  his  own  wri-  Dr,  JHoaheim. — TV.] 
tmgh  whicn  are  not  unfireciaently  designedly 
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opby ;  and  contended  on  the  contrary,  that  long  experience,  a  careful  in- 
spection  of  things,  and  experiments  often  repeated,  were  the  best  helps  to 
the  attainment  of  solid  and  useful  knowledge.  Thai  boldly  soars  aloft,  to 
examine  the  first  cause  and  source  of  truth,  and  the  natures  and  causes  cS 
all  things,  and  returning  with  these  discoveries,  descends  to  explain  by  them 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  nature,  the  purposes  and  the  attributes  cf 
God,  the  character  and  duties  of  men,  and  the  constitution  and  fabric  of  the 
universe :  ifusj  more  timid  and  more  modest,  first  inspects  most  attentively 
the  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  and  which  lie  as  it  were  at  our  feet ;  and 
then  ascends  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  things.  That  sup. 
poses  very  much  to  be  perfectly  well  understood ;  and  therefore  is  very 
ready  to  attempt  reducing  its  knowledge  into  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
complete  system :  this  supposes  innumerable  things  to  elude  our  grasp ; 
and  instructs  its  followers  to  suspend  all  judgment  on  numberless  points, 
until  time  and  experience  shall  throw  more  Hght  upon  them ;  and  lastlyt 
it  supposes  that  the  business  of  making  out  complete  systems  as  they  are 
calleKl,  either  entirely  exceeds  the  ability  of  mortals,  or  must  be  left  to  fii. 
ture  generations  who  shall  have  learned  far  more  from  experience  than  we 
have.  This  disagreement  respecting  the  first  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge  or  science,  has  produced  much  dissension  respecting  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  the  character  of  Grod,  the  nature  of 
matter,  the  elements  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  mode  of  the  divine 
government  or  providence,  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature  and 
mutual  relations  of  souls  and  bodies :  and  the  wise^  who  reflect  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  these  disputes  and  upon  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
human  minds,  are  fearful  that  these  controversies  will  continue  and  be  per- 
petual.(74)  At  the  same  time,  good  men  would  be  less  troubled  about 
these  contests,  if  the  parties  would  show  more  moderation,  and  would  not 
each  arraign  the  other  as  chargeable  with  a  grievous  ofience  against  Grod 
and  as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  religion.  (75) 

§  35.  All  those  who  either  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Des  Cartes^  or 

(74)  VoUaire  published  a  few  yean  since :  here  follow  his  own  genius,  but  adopts  the 

La  Metaphysique  de  Neuton,  ou  parall^le  views  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Mathematical 

des  sentimens  de  Neuton  et  de  I^ibnitz,  sects,  who  more  fiercely  than  others  sssailed 

Amsterd.,   1740,  8vo,   which   little  book,  the  Cartesian  philosophy.     And  even  very 

though  not  so  accurately  written  as  it  should  recently  VoUatre^  though  he  is  much  more 

be,  nor  a  complete  treatise  on  the  svbiect,  moderate,  yet  not  obscurely  sssents  to  these 

will  yet  be  not  a  little  serviceable  to  those  accusations.     (Metaphysique  de   Neuton, 

mho  wish  to  know  how  much  these  philo-  cap.  i.,p.  3,  &c.)    Nor  were  the  Metaphys- 

sophic  schools  disagree.  ical  philosophers  more  temperate  towards 

(76)  It  is  well  known,  that  Des  Carte*  their  adversaries.     I^ng  since,  Anthony  Ar- 

•sd  his  followers,  the  metaphysical  philoeo-  nauld  considered  Gassendi  in  his  dispute 

phers,  were  formerly  accused  by  vast  num-  against  Des  Cartes^  as  subverting;  the  im- 

bers,  and  they  are  still  accused,  of  subvert-  mortality  of  the  soul.   And  Godf.  Wilh.Leih- 

ing  all  religion  and  piety.    In  the  list  of  Athe-  nitz  added,  that  the  whole  of  natural  religion 

ists  unmasked,  by  Jo.  Harduin,  (QSuvres  was  corrupted  and  shaken  by  him.     See 

Mel^ea,  p.  200,  dec),  Reni  des  Cartes,  with  Maizeaux,  Recueil  des  diverses  pieces  sur  la 

his  principal  and  most  noble  followers.  An*  philosophie,  tome  ii.,  p.   160.     Nor  does 

ikony  le  Grand  and  Sihanus  Regis,  bold  a  Ldbmiz  hesitate  to  declare,  that  Isaac  New* 

conspicuous  place.     Nor   is  the  name  of  tan  and  his  adherents  rob  God  of  his  best 

Frame.  Nick.   Malebrancke,  though  many  attributes  and  perfections,  and  rip  up  the 

think  him  nearer  allied  to  the  fanatics,  ex-  foundations  of  natural  reli^on.    And  most 

eluded  fipom  this  black  catalogue.     (See  p.  of  the  writings  of  both  parties  ouite  down  to 

43.)    It  is  true,  that  Harduin  very  often  our  times,  are  full  of  such  criminations, 
talks  like  one  delirious;  but  be  does  not 
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adopted  his  rules  of  philosophising,  endearoured  to  ehiddat^  coaSiuif 
amend,  and  perfect  the  metaphysii^d  method  in  philosophy.  And  dieae 
persons  were  very  numerous  in  this  century,  especially  in  Holland  and 
France.  But  as  some  of  this  description  not  olMCurely  undermined  religioii 
and  the  belief  of  a  Grod,  of  which  class  Benedid  de  Spmoxa  was  thf  ring- 
Icculer,  and  as  others  of  them  abused  the  precepts  of  their  master  to  per- 
vert and  overthrow  certain  doctrines  of  religion,  as  e.  g.,  Balthazar  Bedut^ 
hence  in  various  places,  the  whole  school  became  extremely  odious.  There 
were  none  who  pursued  the  metaphysical  method  more  wisely,  and  at  the 
aame  time  more  acutely,  than  Francis  Nicholas  Malehranche,  and  Gw^reif 
William  Leihniiz ;  the  former,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  Faihers  rf 
the  Oratory^  a  man  equally  eloquent  and  acute ;  the  latter,  a  German,  to 
be  ranked  with  the  first  genius  of  any  age. (76)  Neither  of  them  indeed, 
receiyed  all  the  dicta  of  Des  Cartesy  but  they  adopted  his  general  method 
of  philosophizing,  added  many  opinions  of  their  own,  altered  and  improved 
many  things,  and  confirmed  others  with  more  solid  arguments.  Male* 
hxaidke  yielded  too  much  to  his  very  fertile  imagination ;  and  therefore  he 
often  inclined  towards  those  who  are  agreeably  deceived  by  the  visions  of 
their  own  creation.  LeibnUx  depended  entirely  on  his  reason  and  judg. 
ment. 

§  36.  The  mathemaHeal  philosophy  already  mentioned,  had  a  muck 
amaller  number  of  followers  and  friends :  the  causes  of  which,  will  readily 
occur  to  those  disposed  to  inquire  for  them.  But  it  found  a  new  oountnr 
affording  it  protectioq,  namely  Great  Britain  ;  the  philosophers  of  whk^ 
perceiving  in  its  infantile  and  unfinished  features  a  resemblance  of  the 
great  Francis  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  took  it  into  their  arms,  cherished  it, 
and  to  our  times  have  given  it  fame.  The  whole  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  is  almost  the  public  school  of  the  nation,  approved  of  it ;  and  with 
no  less  expense  ihan  pains  and  patience,  improved  and  extended  it.  In 
particular,  it  is  very  much  indebted  for  its  progress  to  those  immortal  men, 
Isaac  Barrow,  John  WalUs,  John  Locke,  and  him  who  should  have  been 
named  first,  Robert  Boyle,  a  very  religious  gentleman,  much  noted  among 
other  things  for  his  very  learned  works.  The  theologians  also  of  that 
country, — a  class  of  men  whom  philosophers  are  wont  to  charge  with  vio- 
lently opposing  their  measures,— -deemed  it  not  only  sound  and  harmless, 
but  likewise  most  useful  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  feelings  of  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  and  to  support  and  defend  religion,  and  most  consonant  with  the 
decisions  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  primitive  church.  And  hence,  all 
those  who  publicly  aittoiled  the  enemies  of  Grod  and  religion  in  the  Bbylian 
lectures,  descended  into  the  arena  clad  in  its  armour,  and  wielding  its  weap- 

(76)  Conceniing  Mdebranehef  the  audior  teneUet  loc.  cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  9.    Bnt  his  hit- 

of  the  interesting  work  entitled,  Search  af'  tory  and  his  jihilosophj,  are  the  most  copi- 

ter  Truth  [Recherche  de  la  Veriti,  Paris,  onsly  described  by  Charles  GutUker  Ludosi' 

1673,  3  vols.  12mo,  also   translated   into  ei,  in  his  History  of  the  Leibnitian  philoeo- 

English,  in  1  vol.  fol.-— TV.],  and  of  other  phy,  written  in  German,)  toIs.,  lips.,  17S7, 

metaphysical  works ;  see  FontenelUy  Eloc^  8vo.    The  Renins  of  this  great  man,  may  be 

des  Academiciens  d  PAcadamie  Royale  des  the  most  satisfactorily  learned  by  readmgbis 

sciences,  tome  i.,  p.  317,  dec.     For  what  is  EpUtleSf  published  by  Christ.  Kortholt,  m  8 

reprehensible  in  his  philosophy,  see  Jo.  Har-  toIs.  Sto*  Leipsic  ;  and  aflerwaids  by  oth- 

duifCt  Atheists  unmasked,  in  his  (Euvres  era.    Nor  is  it  necessaiy  I  tbould  here  draw 

Melees,  p.  43,  dec.    The  life  and  doctrines  his  portrait, 
of  Leibmtz  are  described  by  the  same  Fonr 
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oiuu  But  by  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  no  one,  have  its  increase  and 
progress  been  more  aided,  than  by  those  of  Isaac  Newton ;  a  man  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  venerable  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  apyoBen : 
for  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in  digesting,  correcting,  ani|difyi]ig^ 
and  demonstrating  it,  both  by  experiments  and  by  computations ;  and  wiUi 
so  much  success^  that  from  being  only  silver,  it  seemed  to  become  gold  in 
hia  hands. (77)  The  English  say,  that  the  excellence  and  the  superior 
value  of  this  philosophy,  may  be  learned  from  this  (act,  that  all  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  it,  have  left  behind  them  bright  exam- 
pies  of  sanctity  and  solid  piety ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
metaphysical  philosophers  have  been  entirely  estranged  from  God  and  hia 
worship,  and  were  teachers  and  promoters  of  the  greatest  impiety. 

§  37.  But  although  these  two  illustrious  schools  had  deprived  the  ancient 
ones  of  their  pupils  a^d  their  reputation,  yet  all  the  philosophers  would  not 
join  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  For  liberty  of  thinking  for 
themselves  being  obtained,  some  men  of  superior  genius  and  acumen,  and 
some  also  whose  imaginations  were  stronger  than  their  judgments,  ventu- 
red to  point  out  new  ways  for  coming  at  latent  truths.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  failed  of  obtaining  many  followers ;  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient,  to 
just  glance  at  the  subject.  There  were  some  whose  mediocrity  of  talents, 
or  whose  native  indolence  of  character,  deterred  them  from  the  difficult 
and  laborious  task  of  investigating  truth  by  the  efforts  of  their  own  minds, 
and  who  therefore  attempted  to  collect  and  to  compact  into  a  kind  of  sys^ 
tem,  the  best  and  most  satisfactonr  principles  admitted  by  all  the  schools* 
These  are  comnoonly  denominated  EdeeHes.  And  finally,  from  these  very 
disagreements  and  contests  of  the  philosophers,  some  very  acute  men  took 
occasion  to  despair  of  finding  the  truth,  and  for  again  opening  the  long 
closed  school  of  the  Skeptics,  Among  these,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Francis  Sanches,  a  physician  of  Toulouse,(78)  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le 
Vajferi(79)  Peter  Btmiel  Huet  bishop  of  Avranches,(80)  and  some  others. 
It  is  common,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  place  among  this  class 
Peter  Bayle  ;{Sl)  who  acquired  high  reputation  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  by  various  works  rich  in  matter,  and  elegant  in  style. 

(77)  TUs  gmt  mm*!  Etoraenta  philo-  both  in  French,  Amsterd.,  17S8,  8to,  and 
Mphia  maffaffmtieg  often  pnnted,  and  fah  lecentlj  in  Latin.  But  it  appears,  that  long 
other  wiitinga,  philoaophical  and  oMthemat-  before  this  book  was  either  pabtished  or  writ- 
ical  and  also  theological,  are  of  great  notori-  ten,  Huet  had  recommended  the  mode  of 
ety.  His  life  and  merits  are  elenntly  descri-  philosophizing  adopted  by  the  skeptics ;  and 
hoAhy  FomtemdU ;  Ebg^ des  Academiciens  tbooght  this  alone  best  saited  to  establish 
da  i*  Academie  Royale  des  sciences,  tome  ii.,  the  Christian  religion.  See  his  Commenta- 
p.  S93-323.  Add  Biblioth.  Angloise,  tome  rias  de  rebus  ad  eum  peitinentibos,  lib.  it., 
zv.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  545,  and  Biblioth.  raisonnee,  p.  230,  and  his  Demonstratio  Evangclica, 
tome  VLMJt.  ii.,  p.  478.  rreface,  4  i^M  P*  ^t  whei«  he  appwres  the 

(78)  Tnere  is  a  celebrated  work  of  hia,  en-  measures  of  thc«e,  who  fiiat  enervate  all  phi- 
titled  :  Be  eo,  ^uod  nihil  sottur ;  which,  with  losophy  and  expel  it  inm  the  mind,  by  skcp- 
hit  other  tivcts,  and  his  Life,  was  published  tical  arguments,  before  they  prove  to  the 
at  T#ilo«e,  1636,  4to.  6ee  Bmiilt*9  Die-  doublas  tbe  trath  ofChristiamty.  We  are 
«ioiiDaiie,tome  iti.,p.  SS30,and  PtUrie  TU-  aware  mat  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  Ihut  was 
ienundf's  Skepticiamns  debeUataa,  cs^l  iv.,  mach  indined,  fonner^  adopted  with  soc- 
p.  32.  eess,  and  do  still  adopt  this  very  hazardous 

(79)  fiee  Bdyle't  DictiomMira,  team  ir.,  artifice,  in  order  to  draw  over  Protestants  to 
art.  Vayar,  p.  2780,  Ac.  the  Romish  community. 

(80)  His  book  on  tbe  Wcaknan  of  H«-  (81)  Whoat  thiaday  oanbeunacquaim- 
inan  Reason,  was  published  after  his  death,    tdmiitkB^yUI    HaaLile,€opioaalywhttsB 

Vol.  IU.— N  w 
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PART  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHE& 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   BISTORT  OF  THE   ROMISH   OR  LATIN  CHURCH. 

4  1.  Tbe  Sovereign  Pontiffs  of  this  Centoiy. — f  2.  Solicitude  of  the  Romiih  Chaidi  lo 
oppress  the  Protestants. — ^  8.  Commotions  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. — ^  4.  The  fioli9- 
mian  War.  Frederic  V.  defeated. — ^  6.  Progress  of  the  Bohemian  German  War.— 
^  6.  Gustavus  Adolphus  arrives.  Termination  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.— ^  7.  Tha 
Peace  of  Westphalia. — ^  8.  Imuries  done  to  Protestants  by  the  Romanists. — 4  8-  Th« 
Moors  diiven  out  of  Spain.  Oppression  of  the  Reformed  m  France. — ^  10.  Attempts 
upon  Enffluid  fail. — ^  11.  Milder  Measures  of  the  Papists  to  overcome  the  Protestantc 
— ^  13.  Theological  Conferences  attempted. — ^  13.  The  Popish  Pacificaton.— ^  14. 
Pacificators  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. — ^  15.  The  Popish  Methodists. — ^  16.  Prot- 
estant Apostates. — ^  17.  Losses  of  tbe  Romish  Church  in  the  East. — ^  18.  Authority 
of  the  Pontiffs  gradually  diminished. — ^  19.  Controversy  of  Psul  V.  with  the  Venetians. 
—4  20.  War  with  the  Portuguese. — ^  31.  Contests  of  the  French  with  the  Pontiflb.— > 
^  23.  Lewis  XIV .  in  particular.— 4  23.  State  of  the  Romish  Cleigy.— ^  24.  The  Monks. 
— ^  25.  The  Congregation  of  St.  Maur. — ^  26.  Port  Royal.  Reformed  Bemardins  de 
la  Trappe.---^  27.  New  Secto  of  Monks. — ^  28.  The  Jesuits. — ^  29.  State  of  Literature 
in  the  Romish  Church. — ^  30.  Philosophy.—^  31.  Merits  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Benedictines^ 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  Jansenists. — ^  32.  The  principal  Writers. — (  83. 
The  Romish  Religion  corrupted  still  more. — ^  84.  Morality  subverted  by  the  Jesuits. 
— ^  35.  Condition  of  Ezegetic  Theology. — ^  36.  Dogmatic,  Moral,  and  Polemic  Tbe- 
ol<^. — 4  37.  Contest  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  respecting  the  Aids  of  Grace^ 
waSdt  Clement  VIII. — ^  38.  Its  continuation  under  Paul  V.  and  its  Issue. — ^  39,  40. 
Commencement  of  the  Jansenists. — ^  41.  Arguments  and  Measures  of  both  Parties.— 
4  42.  Five  Propositions  condemned  by  Innocent  X. — ^  43.  Bull  of  Alexander  VH. 
against  Jansenius. — (f  44.  Peace  of  Clement  IX.  Subsequent  Events. — ^  45.  Austen 
Piety  of  the  Jansenists. — ^  46.  The  Convent  of  Port  Royal. — ^  47.  Controversy  re- 
specting Uie  Immaculate  Conception  of  St.  Mary. — ^  48.  Quietistic  Controversy.  M<^ 
linos. — ^  49.  His  followers.— -4  50.  Madam  Guyon.  Fenelon. — ^  51.  La  Ftjnni 
White,  Sfondrati,  and  Bozri. — ^  52.  Canonizations. 

§  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  Romish  church  was 
governed  hy  Clement  VIII.  [A.D.  1592-1605],  whose  former  name  was 
Aldohrandiniy  and  who  reigned  in  the  close  of 'the  preceding  century* 

in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Peter  des  Mai2eaux,  ment  of  which  was  made  by  Smn,  Formmff 

was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1732,  [and  is  [Le  Triomphede  TEvidence],  and  translaiad 

Sefixed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Dictionnaire  from  French  into  German,  l^  Aih.  HMlUr, 

ist.  et  Critique ;  Basle,  1738, 4  tomes  fol]  Gottmg.,  1750, 8vo.    [See  also  Bo^Wb  own 

His  skepticism  was  most  clearly  shown,  and  answer  to  this  and  other  charses  brought 

confuted  with  great  dexterity,  by  Jo.  Peter  aeainst  him,  subjoined  to  the  firai  edition  of 

de  Crousazy  in  a  very  copious  French  work  hu  Dictionnaire,  tome  iT.,p.  616,  dec.— TV.] 
flRnnum  du  Pynbonisme] ;  a  neat  abridg- 
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That  he  possessed  genius  and  cunning,  and  was  very  zealous  for  suf^ress- 
ing  Protestantism  and  extending  the  Romish  church,  all  admit :  bm  wheth- 
er he  had  all  the  prudence  necessary  for  a  sovereign  pontiff  maoj  .have 
questioned.  He  was  succeeded  [during  27  days],  in  the  year  16CA^  by 
Leo  XI.  of  the  femily  of  Medicis ;  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  on  w 
very  year  of  his  elevation,  and  left  the  Romish  chair  to  Pauly.  of  the 
fiunily  of  Borghese,  [1605-1621],  who  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and 

-frequently  a  most  insolent  asserter  of  his  prerogatives ;  as  appears  among 
other  things,  from  his  rash  and  unsuccessful  conflict  with  the  Venetians. 
In  Gregory  XY.  [1621-1623],  of  the  £unily  of  Ludomciy  who  was  elected 
in  1621,  there  was  more  moderation  than  in  Paul  Y.,  hut  no  more  gentle- 
ness towards  those  who  forsook  the  Romish  church.  This  however  is  the 
common  and  almost  necessary  &ult  of  all  the  Roman  pontifl^,  who  without 

-  it,  could  scarcely  fulfil  the  high  duties  of  their  office.  XJrhan  YIII.  of  the 
family  of  Barberinif  [1623-1644],  whom  the  favour  of  the  cardinals  placed 
in  the  Romish  chair  in  1623,  showed  himself  very  favourable  and  liberU 
to  learned  and  literary  men,  being  himself  well  versed  in  literature  and  an 
excellent  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;(1)  but  towards  the  Protestanis^  he 

'  was  extremely  cruel  and  harsh.     Yet  Urban  will  appear  kind  and  good, 

'  if  compared  with  Innocent  X.  [1644-1655],  of  the  family  of  PamphiUf 
who  succeeded  him  in  1644.  For  he  was  ignorant  of  all  those  things,  of 
which  ignorance  is  least  excusable  in  heads  of  the  church ;  and  surren- 
dered up  himself  and  all  public  afiairs  civil  and  sacred,  to  the  control  of 
Olympia  his  kinswoman,  a  most  vicious  creature,  avaricious,  and  insolent.  (2) 
His  very  zealous  efibrts  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  reckon  among  his  peculiar  crimes ;  because,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  best  of  pontifis  would  have  done  the  same.     His  successor 

(1)  See  Leo.  AllatiuSt  Apes  Uibana:  The  original  was  pablished  in  1666,  ISmo. 
which  little  book  was  republished  bj  Jo.  Innocent  before  his  electioni  had  lived  in  free 
Alb.  Fabridus  at  Hamburg.  It  is  a  full  commerce  with  Olympia;  which  was  con- 
cataloffue  of  the  learned  and  excellent  men,  tinued  after  his  elevation,  and  was  carried 
who  adorned  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  {7r-  to  such  lengths  that  the  Donna,  under  the 
5091  VIII.,  and  who  experienced  the  liberali-  reign  of  her  dear  brother-in-law,  possessed 
tjr  of  that  pontiff.  Ine  neat  and  elegant  all  power,  sold  all  offices  and  prebends, 
Latin  poems  of  this  pontiff  have  been  often  sathered  money  in  a  thousand  ways,  opened 
printed.  [These  poems  were  written,  while  ue  despatches  of  the  envoys,  and  guided  and 
DO  was  a  cardinal.  Under  him,  nepotism  controlled  all  state  affairs.  She  suppressed 
greatly  prevailed ;  and  the  political  transac-  nearly  2000  minor  cloisters,  and  thereby  ob- 
tions  of  his  court,  are  ascribable  more  to  his  tained  vast  sums ;  and  other  cloisters,  threat- 
nephews  and  family  than  to  him.  He  mo-  ened  with  the  same  fate,  had  to  purchase 
cured  a  very  distinguished  edition  of  the  Ro-  their  freedom.  She  was  for  some  time  ex- 
miffh  Breviary ;  suppressed  the  order  of  fe-  eluded  from  the  palace,  and  removed  from 
male  Jesuits ;  conferred  the  title  of  Emi-  the  court,  by  cardinal  PancvroUa  and  his 
funu  on  the  cardinals,  and  on  all  cardinal-  creature  the  pretended  cardinal  Pampkilif 
legates,  on  the  three  clerical  German  elect-  whose  proper  name  was  AstaUi  and  who  had 
ors,  and  on  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  no  connexion  with  the  pope.  But  she  soon 
Malta. — Schl.]  after  returned  to  her  old^lace,  and  was  the 

(2)  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  JZAetar,  tome  absolute  mistress  of  the  Vatican,  where  she 
iii.,  p.  102,  du:.,  newest  edition.  Add  vol.  at  last  took  up  her  residence :  indeed  the 
iv.,  p.  12.     Respcctins  his  contests  with  the  unfriendly  chroniclers  say,  that  one  of  her 

'  French,  see  Bougeanrt  Histoire  de  la  paix  earrings  was  found  in  the  pope's  bed.     And 

de  Wes^halie,  tome  iv.,  p.  66,  dec.     [Re-  such  vras  the  pontiff,  who  persuaded  Ferdi-' 

■pectinff  Otympiot  see   La  Vie  d'OWmpe  nand  III.  to  bold  the  sword  always  drawn 

lialdachini  princesse  Pamfili,  trad,  de  rital-  over  the  Protestants,  who  condemned  Jtt^ 

ien  de  TAbM  Gualdit  avec  des  notes  par  M.  Mmitf ,  and  who  entered  his  dissent  agiimt 

/.,  Genera,  (or  nther,  Paris),  1770, 12nio.  the  peace  of  Weet^bdia.— iSdU.] 
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in  1655,  Alexander  VIL,  preriously  FdUut  ChigU  [A.D.  1665*18971  w 
desenring  of  a  little  more  commendation.  Yet  he  wa«  not  lacking  in  vgr 
of  thoae  ftains,  which  the  pontifis  cannot  wash  off  and  yet  preserve  tfa^ 
rank  and  authority ;  and  discerning  and  distinguished  men  even  in  the  Ba> 
mish  church,  have  described  him  as  possessing  slender  talents,  inadequate 
to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  an  insidious  disposituNi,  and  the  hasoft 
instability.(3)  The  two  Clements  IX.  and  X.,  who  were  elected,  the  mie 
in  1668  and  the  other  in  1669,  [1670-1676],  performed  little  worth  reooid- 
ing  for  posterity.  The  former  was  of  the  &mily  of  RaspigUim^  and  the 
latter  of  that  of  AUieri.{4)  Innocent  XI.,  previously  Benedict  OdcBchaU 
cue,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1677,  [1676-1689],  acquired  a  Id^ 
and  permanent  reputation,  by  the  strictness  of  his  morals,  his  uniformity 
and  consistency,  his  abhorrence  of  gross  superstition,  his  zeal  to  purge  re- 
ligion  of  fables  and  reform  the  clergy,  and  oy  other  virtues.  But  his  ey* 
ample  most  clearly  shows,  that  much  may  be  attempted  and  but  little  ac- 
complished, by  pontifis  who  have  quite  sane  views  and  upright  intentions ; 
and  that  the  wisest  regulations  cannot  long  resist  the  machinations  of  such 
a  multitude  of  persons,  fostered  and  raised  to  power  and  influence  by  li- 
centiousness of  morals,  pious  frauds,  fables,  errors,  and  worthless  instits- 
tion8.(5)    At  least,  nesutiy  all  the  praiseworthy  regulatione  and  enaet- 

(S)  See  the  Memoiree  da  Card,  de  Bhetz,  (6)  See  the  Jouinal  Uoivenel,  tome  i^  p^ 

tome  ir^  p.  10,  dec.,  p.  77,  who  voy  saga-  441«  dec.,  tome  ?i.,  p.  306.    The  moiem 

ciously  decides  many  points  respecting  him :  pontiff,  Betudiet  XIV.,  attempted  in  toe  jetr 

elso  Memoires  de  Mr,  Jdy,  tome  ii.,  p.  186,  1743,  to  enrol  hnuieeni  Al.  naong  the 

310,  237,  who  speaks  equally  ill  of  Alexan-  saints.     Bat  Louis  XV.  kinf  of  Fnnee,  ia- 

der :  and  the  celebrated   ArkenhoU,  Me-  flueoced  it  is  said,  by  the  ^sniti^  resisted 

moires  de  la  Heine  Christine,  tome  il,  p.  the  measure ;  because  Louis  XIV.  bad  bad 

126,  dec.     ["  The  craft  and  dissimulation  much  controversy  with  this  pontiff;  as  we 

attributed  to  this  pontiff  tmUy  eosoetiiuted  shall  state  hereafter.    [It  is  a  noticeable  cir> 

an  essential  pait  of  his  character ;  but  it  is  cuiastance  in  bis  life,  that  in  the  tlurty  yasn' 

not  strictly  tnie,  thet  he  was  a  mm  of  a  war  he  served  iaOeimany  w  asc^dier;  and 

mean  gemus,  or  onequal  to  gretU  and  dijpr  there  is  still  shown  at  Wolfmbaitley  the 

€uk  undertakings.    He  was  a  man  of  Icain-  bouse  in  which  as  an  officer  he  i»  said  to 

ing,  and  discovered  Teiy  emment  abilities  at  have  reaided.    This  circumstance  indeed, 

the  treaty  of  Munster,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  count  Turrssomco  has  called  in  question, 

the  character  of  nuncio.    Some  wiiters  re-  in  his  work  de  supposititiis  stipendiis  milita- 

late,  that,  while  he  was  in  Germany,  he  had  ribos  Bened.  Odeschalchi,  Como,  1742,  kL 

formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery,  and  But  Hmmatm  has  placed  the  lact  beyond  all 

embracing  the  I^otestant  religion ;  but  was  doubt ;    in    the    Hannoveiiscb.   nuiUchen 

detened  from  the  execution  of  his  poipose  Saounlungen,  1755,  p.  1 185 ;  and  in  the 

by  the  example  of  his  cousin,  count  romtfsy,  Beytriige  von  alten  u.  neueo  theoIogiechiQ 

whe  was  poisoned  at  Ljrona,  on  his  wiqr  to  Sachen,  1755,  p.  882.     He  however  ato- 

Oermany,  sfter  be  had  abmvBd  the  Romish  waids  assumed  the  sacred  office ;  and  even 

frith,    lliese  wiiters  ado,  that  Cksgi  was  on  the  papal  throne,  exhibited  the  virtoesof 

confirmed  in  his  religion  by  his  cievataon  a  military  commander,  courage,  stiictneei, 

to  the  cardinalship.    See  B^yife,  Nouvcdles  and  inflexibility  of  purpose.    He  sought  to 

de  la  Repub.  dee  Lettres,  Octob.,  1688."'*—  diminish  the  voluptuousness  and  «p|yniiH 

Mad.]  extravagance  of  his  court,  to  conect  all  abn- 

(4)  Memoires  de  la  Heine  Christine,  tome  ees  among  the  cleigy,  and  to  extirpate  ne- 

ii.,  p.  126,  131.     [Clemeni  IX.  was  a  ruler  potism.    But  he  oSiea  went  too  far,  and  bis 

ibna  of  peace  and  splendour,  a  foe  to  nepo-  reforming  zeal  /re^^uently  extended  to  tfaiagi 

tiem,  ana  a  beneficent  friend  to  his  subjects,  indifferent.    For  instance,  he  wished  to  pa>- 

Clement  X.  was  no  less  fond  of  peace  than  hibit  the  cleipy  from  taking  snufi^  and  the 

his  predecessor ;  but  he  introduced  a  pecu-  ladies  firom  teaming  music ;  sod  the  like, 

llsr  Kind  of  nepotism,  by  sdopting  as  his  sen  And  in  thu  way,  he  wouJd  have  bindotfd 

the  cardinal  Paslmed.    Yet  his  six  years*  the  good  efiects  of  hisseal  for  lefoimatioii, 

leign  exhibited  nothing  sanarkabla.—^jS^]  if  j£  had  OMt  i^  oo  i*^T>illrti1Wtf  to  t* 
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fnents  of  ItmoceiUy  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  overthrown,  by  the  indo« 
lefice  and  the  yielding  temper  of  Alexander  VIII.  of  the  OtkibtmL  ftmilyt 
who  was  created  pope  in  the  year  1689,  [A.D.  1689-1601]^;6)  hmiKeiA 
XIJ.,  of  the  fkmily  of  PigniaUUif  a  good  man  and  possessed  of  fine  tdentSf 
who  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  year  1601,  [A.D.  1601-1700],  wished  to 
restore  the  regulations  of  Ifmocent  XI.  to  their  authority ;  and  he  did  par* 
tiaily  restore  them.  But  he  too,  had  to  learn,  that  the  wisest  and  most  vig- 
orous pontiflb  are  inadequate  to  cure  the  maladies  of  the  court  and  church  of 
Rome ;  nor  did  posterity  long  enjoy  the  benefits  he  had  provided  for  them.(7) 
Quite  at  the  end  of  the  century,  1609,  [A.D.  1700-1721],  Clement  XI.,  of 
the  family  of  Albania  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  church.  He 
was  clearly  the  most  learned  of  the  cardinals,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  preceding  pontifis  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and  desire  to  reign  welL  Yet 
he  was  so  far  from  strenuously  opposing  the  inveterate  makdies  and  tiie 
unseemly  regulations  of  the  Romish  church,  that  indiscreetly,  and  as  be 
supposed  for  the  glory  and  security  of  the  church,  i.  e.,  of  the  head  of  it, 
be  rather  admitted  many  things,  which  conduce  to  its  dishonour,  and  which 
show  that  even  the  better  sort  of  pontiffs,  through  their  zeal  to  preserve  or 
to  augment  their  dignity  and  honour,  may  easily  fall  into  the  greatest  er« 
rors  and  faults. (8) 

§  2.  The  great  pains  taken  by  the  Romish  church  to  extend  their  pow* 
er  among  the  barbarous  nations  that  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  have 
been  already  noticed.  We  have  therefore  now,  only  to  describe  their 
care  and  eflS>rts  to  recover  their  lost  possessions,  or  to  bring  the  Protestants 
under  subjection.  And  for  this,  their  effi>rts  were  astotu^ingly  grcsat  and 
yarious.  In  the  struggle  they  resorted  to  the  powers  of  genius,  to  arms 
and  violence,  to  promises,  to  flatteries,  to  disputations,  and  to  wiles  and 
fidlacies ;  but  for  the  most  part  with  little  success.    In  the  first  place,  in 

ofwcoBM.  To  ctnonixttion,  and  to  the  leqturuKr  the  monks  to  live  according  to  their 
readily  of  die  bull  in  Cceoa  Domini,  he  was  rules.  He  was  so  little  disposed  to  ban 
no  friend.  He  actually  canonized  no  one ;  heretics,  that  the  Inquisition  began  to  doubt 
•nd  on  Maundaj  Thuzsdays,  on  which  this  his  orthodoxy ;  and  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
bull  was  to  be  read,  he  always  gave  out  that  tect  MoHnot,  they  by  conmiissioners  put  diit 
he  was  sick.    His  Life  was  written  by  Phil'  questioa  to  him,  What  M  Aloywiua  Pigni- 

2'  I  Bommmd^  the  papal  secretary  of  the  Latin  ouUi  beliere ! — Sehl.} 
riefs,  with  design  probably,  to  favour  his        (8)  There  were  poblisbed  the  last  year, 

eanonization,  in  which  business  he  was  the  [A.D.  1753],  in  French,  two  biographies  of 

Postulator ;  and  it  was  entitled  Commentar.  CUmeni  XI.,  the  one  composed  by  tne  cele- 

de  vita  et  rebus  gestis  renerab.  senri  Dei,  brated  La/UaUf  bishop  of  Sisteron  in  France ; 

ioDooentii  XI.  Foot.  Max.,  Rome,  1776,  Sra  Vie  de  Clement  XI.,  Padua,  1752,  2  Tols. 

— fidU.]  8to  ;  the  other  composed  by  Rebouletf  chan* 

(6)  [Alexander  VIII.  restored  nepotism,  cellor  of  Avignon;  Histoire  de  Clement  XI., 
condemned  the  Jesuitical  error  of  philosopb-  Avenione,  1752,  2  vols.  4to.  Both,  (but 
kal  sin,  and  benefited  the  Vatican  libruy,  especially  the  latter),  are  written  ^th  ele- 
hy  purchasing  the  library  of  queen  Christina,  gance  :  both  contain  many  historical  errors^; 
•— wM.]  which  French  historiass  am  commonly  noC" 

(7)  Cardinal  Htwry  Noris  says  mneh  re-  duly  careful  to  avoid  :  both  are  not  so  mnch 
•pectiiig  hmocent  XII.,  his  Section,  cbvac-  histories  as  panegyrics ;  yet  are  such,  that 
ter  and  morals,  in  bis  Epistles ;  publiriied  in  discerning  readers  can  easily  discover,  that 
fail  Works,  tome  v.,  p.  962,  866,  870,  878»  though  very  discreet,  Clement  from  a  desire 
880.  [His  hostility  to  nepotism  and  his  in-  to  confirm  and  exalt  the  pontifical  majesty « 
Hezibility,  bis  strictness  and  his  frugalitr,  did  many  things  very  imprudenUy,  and  by 
were  as  great  ts  those  of  Innocent  XI.  tils  his  own  fault  brought  much  vexation  on  him* 
strictness  he  manifested  in  particular,  by  self. 

forbidding  the  cleigy  to  wear  wigs,  and  by 
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order  to  demonstrale  the  justice  of  that  war  which  they  had  long 
pre|>aring  to  carry  on  by  means  of  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  follkm* 
ers  of  the  purer  faith,  they  in  part  suffered,  and  in  part  caused,  the  peao^ 
settled  with  the  Protestants  by  Charles  V.  to  be  assailed  by  Casper  Seiop* 
pius,  a  perfidious  but  learned  man,  by  the  Jesuits,  Adam  Tanner^  Afitho§§ 
Possevin^  BaUhaxar  Hager,  Thomas  Hederick,  and  Lawrence  Farer^  the 
jurists  of  DiUingcn  and  others.  For  they  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that 
this  treaty  of  peace  was  unjust,  that  it  bad  no  legitimate  force,  and  thath 
was  violated  and  rendered  null  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  because  they 
had  either  corrupted  or  forsaken  the  Augsburg  Confession. (9)  This  ma- 
licious charge  was  repelled,  privately  by  many  Lutheran  divines,  and  pub- 
licly in  1628  and  1631,  by  order  of  John  George^  elector  of  Saxony,  in  two 
volumes  accurately  drawn  up  by  Matthias  Hoe;  which  were  called  the 
Lutherans*  defence  of  the  apple  of  their  eye  {Defensio  pupiOa  LiitheraMiB)^ 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  assailants  however,  did 
not  retreat,  but  continued  to  dress  up  their  bcul  cause,  in  numerous  hooka 
written  for  the  most  part  in  an  imcouth  and  sarcastic  style.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the-  Lutherans  exposed  their  sophisms  and  invectives. 
§  3.  The  religious  war,  which  the  pontifis  had  for  a  long  time  been 
projecting  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  commenced 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  Austrian  territories  ;  where  those 
citizens  who  had  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  were  oppressed  in  num- 
berless ways  with  impunity  by  their  adversaries,  and  were  divested  of  all 
their  rights.(lO)  Most  of  them  had  neither  resolution  nor  ability  to  de- 
fend their  cause,  though  guarantied  by  the  most  solenm  treaties  and  laws. 
The  Bohemians  alone,  when  they  perceived  it  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  adherents  of  the  pope,  by  gradual  encroachment,  to  deprive  them  of  all 
liberty  of  worshipping  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
though  purchased  with  immense  expense  of  blood  by  their  fathers,  and  bat 
recently  confirmed  to  them  by  ro3ral  charter ;  resolved  to  resist  the  ene« 
mies  of  their  souls,  with  force  and  arms.  Therefore  having  entered  into 
a  league,  they  ventured  courageotisly  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  them 
and  to  their  religion.  And  that  they  sometimes  went  farther  than  either 
discretion  or  the  precepts  of  that  religion  which  they  defended  would  jus- 
tify,  no  one  will  deny.  This  boldness  terrified  their  adversaries,  but  it  did 
not  entirely  dismay  them.  The  Bohemians  therefore,  in  order  to  pluck  up 
the  very  roots  of  the  evil,  when  the  emperor  Matthias  died  in  1619,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  elect  for  their  sovereign,  one  who  was  not  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. This  they  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  do,  by  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  nation,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  elect  their  sovereigns  by  a 
free  suffrage,  and  not  to  receive  them  by  any  natural  or  hereditary  right 
The  consequence  was,  that  Frederic  V.  the  electoral  prince  Palatine,  who 

(9)  Retpecting  these  writings,  see,  besides  arts  by  which  they  were  utterly  8iippiessed» 
others,  Christ.  Aug.  Salig't  Histohe  der  the  same  diligent  and  pious  writer  inteiMM 
Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  i.,  b.  iv.,  ch.  iii.,  to  have  described  from  published  and  on* 
p.  768,  dec.  [See  also  SdUegeT*  notes  to  published  documents ;  but  death  preventpl 
this  paragraph. — Tr.]  nim.    [Something  on  the  subject,  as  far  down 

(10)  What  occurred  in  Austria  itself,  is  as  the  year  1564,  to  which  date  Raupaeklid 
laboriously  narrated  by  Bern.  Rauwuh^  in  arrived  when  death  overtook  him,  Dr,  Wailh 
his  Austria  Evangelica,  written  in  German,  let  has  left  us,  in  his  Anecdota  Histor.  Ec- 
The  sufferings  of  the  friends  of  a  purer  faith,  cles.,  pt.  viii.,  p.  233,  dec. — Scht.l 

in  Stiria,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia,  and  the 
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professed  the  Reformed  religion,  was  chosen  and  solemnly  crowned,  this 
very  year  at  Prague.(ll) 

§  4.  But  this  step,  from  which  the  Bohemians  anticipated  security  to  their 
cause,  brought  ruin  upon  their  new  king ;  and  upon  themselves  TdrioiN  ca- 
lamities, including  that  which  they  most  dreaded,  the  loss  of  a  religioii  pur- 
ged of  Romish  corruptions.  Frederic^  being  vanquished  by  the  imperial  for- 
ces at  Prague  in  the  year  1620,  lost  not  only  the  kingdom  he  had  occupied, 
Init  also  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  now  an  exile,  he  had  to  give  up  his 
very  flourishing  territories  together  with  his  treasures,  to  be  depopulated 
and  plundered  by  the  Bavarians.  Many  of  the  Bohemians  were  punished 
with  imprisonment,  exile,  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  death  :  and 
the  whole  nation  from  that  time  onward,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
Austrians  would  have  obtained  a  much  less  easy  victory,  or  would  have  at 
least  been  obliged  to  give  better  terms  to  the  Bohemians,  if  they  had  not 
been  aided  and  assisted  by  John  George  I.  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  who  was 
.influenced  both  by  his  hatred  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  by  other  motives 
of  a  political  nature.(12)  This  overthrow  of  the  prince  Palatine,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  Grer- 
many.     For  some  of  the  Grerman  princes  entering  into  a  league  with  the 

(11)  Here,  in  addition  to  the  writers  of  against  the  Reformed,  and  actually  abhoiw 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  century,  An-  lA  them  more  than  he  did  the  Catholics. 
drew  CaroUut  and  Jo,  Wolfg,  J<tgeru»,  see  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  to 
Bureh.  GoUk.  Stntte^t  Syntagma  Histor.  read  his  Manifest  Phx>fs  that  the  Calvinists 
German.,  p.  1487,  1610,  1523,  1688,  dec.,  harmonize  with  the  Arians  and  the  Turks ; 
and  Uie  authors  he  cites.  Add  the  accurate  or  his  Thoughts  respecting  the  Heilbron 
Mick.  U  Viutor*»  Histoiro  de  Louis  XIII.,  League  of  the  Protestant  states  with  Sw»- 
tome  iii.,  p.  223,  dtc.  den ;  which  last  piece  is  in  the  Unschuldige 

(12)  Here  may  be  consulted,  the  Com-  Nachrichten,Tol.xzxiy.,  p.  570-681.  These 
mentarii  de  bello  Bohemico  (rermanico  ab  traits  in  his  character  were  known ;  and  pei- 
•nno  Chr.  1617,  ad  ann.  Chr.  1630, 4to.  Le  haps  also,  the  susceptibility  of  his  heart  io 
V€ttor*9  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.,  tome  iii.,  respect  to  gold.  And  hence  the  Jesuitical 
p.  444,  dec.  Compare  also,  on  many  points  emissaries,  and  particularly  Becan,  were 
m  these  affiurs,  Abraham  SeuUthW  Narratio  able,  (by  their  unassuming  and  flattering  !el- 
Apolosetica  de  curriculo  vits  su«,  p.  86,  ters,  in  which  they  represented  the  misfof- 
Ac.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  tune  it  would  be,  to  have  the  Bohemians  fill 
Roman  Catholics,  and  particularly  the  Jesu-  under  the  dominion  of  a  Reformed  prince), 
it  Martin  Beean,  induced  MaUkiai  HoCt  who  to  gire  such  a  direction  to  his  mind  that  be 
was  an  Austrian  by  birth  and  chaplain  to  the  exerted  himself  against  the  Reformed,  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  make  it  appear  to  his  hindered  his  master  from  entering  into  a 
master,  that  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  as  league  with  them.  His  master  was  attached 
being  that  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was  to  Uie  ETangelical  Lutheran  faith,  was  very 
both  unrighteous  and  injurious  to  the  L«-  conscientious,  and  believed  simply  whatever 
tkeran  religion ;  and  to  persuade  him  to  ea-  his  confessor  said ;  by  whom  (as  it  is  ex- 
pense the  cause  of  Austria.  See  the  Un-  nressed  in  the  above  cited  ThoughUf  dee.) 
■choldige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1747,  p.  858.  he  inquired  of  the  Lord.  The  Austrian  gold, 
[This^eatitcfiuwaatbe  known  court  preach-  at  the  same  time,  mav  also  have  had  conaid- 
cr  to  the  unfortunate  lung  of  Bohemia ;  and  arable  inflneoce  on  the  court  nreacher's  elo- 
be  is  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  his  ouence.  At  least  it  is  onenly  sUted,  that 
nMbing  to  accept  the  Bohemian  crown,  the  court  preacher  afierwarda  received  10,000 
Tet  this  last  fact  SeuUetue  denied ;  tbourii  doUars  from  the  imperial  court,  to  divest  the 
be  admitted  that  he  subsequently  commeiSU  elector  of  those  scruples  of  conscience, 
•d  the  king  for  having  taken  that  reaolution,  which  might  cause  him  [to  oppose]  the  peace 
and  that  m  one  of  his  sermons  he  exhort-  of  Prague  so  injurious  to  the  common  cause, 
•d  him  to  manly  courage.  Matthiat  Hoe  See  ruffendorf^  Remm  Suecicar.  lib.  vik^ 
of  Hoeneg,  of  noble  Austrian  birth,  bum-  p.  193.— iScA/.] 

•d  with  the  most  tenible  religioua  batted 
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king  of  Denmark,  took  up  anna  agaiimt  the  emperor  in  support  of  the  priim 
Palatine ;  who,  they  maintained,  was  unjustly  depriyed  of  his  hereditaij 
dominions.  For  they  contended  that  this  prince,  hy  inrading  Bohemiay 
had  not  injured  the  German  emperor  hut  oxuy  the  haiue  of  Auttria  ;  and 
that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  that  homeCf  bj  in- 
flicting  the  penalties  decreed  against  princes  that  should  rebel  against  the 
Roman  empire.     But  this  weur  was  not  attended  with  success.(18) 

§  6.  The  papists  therefore,  being  elated  with  the  success  of  the  easpexoff 
were  confident  that  the  period  most  earnestly  longed  for  had  now  arriyedy 
when  they  could  cither  destroy  the  whole  mass  of  heretics,  or  bring  them 
again  under  subjection  to  the  church.  The  emperor,  giving  way  too  much  to 
Ims  impression,  fearlessly  caried  his  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Germany ; 
and  he  not  only  suffered  his  generab  to  harass  with  impunity  those  prim 
ces  and  states  which  manifested  less  docility  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
Romish  court,  but  also  showed  by  no  doubtful  indications,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  Germanic  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  determined  upon.  And 
the  fidelity  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had  abun- 
dantly evinced  by  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  disunion 
among  the  princes  of  Germany,  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  af^Mrent 
obstructions  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  might  be  overcome 
with  but  moderate  efibrts.  Hence  in  the  year  1629,  the  emperor  FerdU 
nand  II.  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religious  war,  issued  that 
terrible  decree  called  from  its  object,  the  ResUtuUon  Edict;  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  and  restore  to  the  Romish 
church,  all  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
since  the  religious  peace  established  in  the  preceding  century.(14)  The 
Jesuits  especially  are  said  to  have  procured  from  the  emperor  this  decree : 
and  it  is  indeed  ascertained,  that  this  sect  had  purposed  to  claim  a  great 
part  of  the  property  demanded,  as  due  to  them  in  reward  of  their  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  hence  arose  a  violent  contest  be- 
tween them  and  the  ancient  possessors  of  that  property. (15)  The  soldiers 
forthwith  gave  weight  and  authority  to  the  imperial  mandate,  wherever 
they  had  power;  for  whatever  the  Romish  priests  and  monks  claim- 
ed as  theirs, — and  they  set  up  false  claims  to  many  tilings  y^hich  by  no 
right  belonged  to  them, — the  soldiers  without  any  investigation  being  had, 
wrested  at  once  from  the  possessors,  often  with  intolerable  ferocity ;  nor 
did  they  hesitate  to  treat  innocent  persons  with  various  and  most  exquisite 
cruelty. 

§  6.  Unhappy  Crermany  amid  these  commotions  was  in  trepidation; 
nor  did  she  see  among  her  sons,  any  one  sufficiently  powerfbl  to  resist  the 
enemy  now  rushing  upon  her  on  every  side ;  for  the  councils  of  her  prin- 
ces were  exceedingly  distracted,  partly  by  religious  considerations,  partly 
by  eagerness  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  partly  by  fear.  But  veiy 
opportunely  Gustavus  AdolpKiis,  king  of  Sweden,  the  great  hero  of  hn 

(13)  [The  principal  historians  of  this  war,  by  the  authors  mentioned  in  Strm^g  Bfn- 
are  X%«v«nAiU2^,  Annalcs  Ferdinand! :  Von  tagma  Histor.  German.,  p.  1568,  ^ce.,isd 
ChemnitZf  Swedish  War :  Puffendarfy  de  by  the  others  mentioned  above.  [See  sole 
rebus  Suecicis :  and  the  Histories  of  the  (7),  p.  66,  above. — Tr.} 

thirty  yean' vrdifhyBoiigeaiU.Krause^Sckil'        (15)  See  Christ.  Aug.  Salig*s  ffistorie 

iff,  ic. — See  Henke*»  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  der  Angsb.  Confeaeion,  vol  i.,  book  vf.,  eh. 

iii.,  p.  321,  note.— Tr.]  iii.,  ^  !^  p.  810,  Ac. 

(14)  This  subject  will  be  found  illustrated, 
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age*  whom  even  envy  could  celebrate  afler  his  death,  came  forward  and 
opposed  himself  to  the  Austrian  forces.  At  the  instigation  eapec^y  of 
the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Austria,  he  landed 
in  Germany  in  1629,  with  a  few  forces ;  and  his  victories  in  a  ahoft  time 
destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  confident  expectations  of  soon 
triumphing  over  our  religion,  indulged  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  But 
their  extinguished  hopes  seemed  to  revive  again  in  1632,  when  this  great 
assertor  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.(16) 
Time,  however,  in  some  measure  repaired  this  immense  loss:  and  the 
war  was  protracted  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Grermany,  amid  various 
vicissitudes,  through  many  years;  until  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
parties  in  it,  and  the  purpose  of  Christina  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  and 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  desired  a  peace,  put  an  end  to  these  evils  and  suf- 
ferings. 

§  7.  Aflcr  a  violent  conflict  of  thirty  years,  the  celebrated  peace  called 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  because  it  was  concluded  at  Munster  and  Osna^ 
burg  cities  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  gave  repose  to  exhausted  Eu- 
rope. It  did  not  indeed  procure  for  the  Froiestants  all  the  advantages  and 
privileges  wliich  they  wished  for,  because  the  emperor  would  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  consideration,  to  reinstate  perfectly  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Austrians  in  their  former  privileges,  nor  restore  the  Upper  Palatinate  to 
its  former  sovereign ;  not  to  mention  other  difRculties  of  less  moment, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  leave  untouched :  yet  the  peace  procured  much 
greater  advantages  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  see,  than  its  patrons 
could  well  brook ;  and  it  established  firmly  the  great  interests  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches.  In  the  first  place,  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg which  the  Lutherans  obtained  of  Charles  V.  in  the  preceding  century, 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  machinations  and  stratagems ;  and 
moreover  the  edict,  which  required  them  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty of  which  they  had  obtained  possession  since  that  peace,  was  annulled ; 
and  it  was  determined,  that  each  party  should  for  ever  possess  all  that  was 
in  its  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1624.  The  advantages 
acquired  by  each  of  the  Protestant  princes,  (and  to  many  of  them  they  were 
not  inconsiderable),  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enumerate.(17)  The 
Roman  pontiff  in  the  mean  time  clamoured  loudly,  and  lefl  no  means  un- 
tried to  interrupt  the  pacification  :  but  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  one 
who  favoured  his  cause,  was  daring  enough  to  venture  again  upon  that 
perfidious  sea  on  which  they  had  with  difficulty  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
compact  was  therefore  signed  without  delay ;  and  all  the  stipulations  made 

(16)  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  torn,  op  of  Hierapolis,  entitled :  Relatio  Historic* 
i.,  p.  7-20,  where  much  is  said  of  QuMtamu^  de  pacificatione  Osnabnigo-Monasterienai ; 
his  achievements,  and  his  death.  The  au-  which  the  illustrious  author  republished,  im- 
thor  of  this  book  also  illustrates  in  yariouf  proved  and  rendered  more  accurate  than  be- 
respects  the  history  of  the  peace.  tore,  Leipe.,  1737,  4to.     Very  elegant  alao, 

(17)  Whoever  wishes  for  circumstantial  and  composed  for  the  most  part  from  the  doc- 
information  on  this  whole  subject,  will  find  uments  of  the  French  envoys,  is  the  very  elo- 
•bnndant  satisfaction,  in  the  Acta  pacis  auent  Jesuit  BougeanVt  Histoire  de  la  paix 
Weatphalics  et  ezocutionis  ejus  Norimber-  de  Westphalie,  Paria,  1746,  6  volumes  8vo. 
ffenaif ;  an  immortal  work  of  immense  la^  Nor  is  this  Jesuit's  history  only  neat  and 
hour,  compiled  by  Jo.  God.fr.  wm  Meyem,  beautiful ;  it  is  likewiss  in  general  true  and 
As  a  shorter  history,  instead  of  all  others  may  impartial. 

be  consulted,  the  work  of  AiUm  Adami,  biab- 
VOL.  IIL— O  O 
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in  Westphalia,  were  ratified  and  executed  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year 
1650.(18) 

§  8.  After  this  period,  the  Roman  pontifis  and  their  confederates  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  by  public  war; 
for  they  found  no  opportunity  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  measure,  with  any  good 
prospects.  But  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  fear  of  the  oonsequenoea^ 
they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  abridge  the  Protestants  very 
much  of  their  rights,  advantages,  and  privileges,  though  confinned  1^ 
oaths  and  the  most  sacred  enactments.  In  Hungary  for  instance,  the  Prot- 
estant citizens  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  were  tormented  with  innumer- 
able vexations  for  ten  years  together,  from  1671  to  1681.(10)  Of  the 
lesser  evils,  which  they  suffered  both  before  and  afler  this  storm,  from  men 
of  various  classes  but  especially  from  the  Jesuits,  there  was  neither  meas- 
ure nor  end.  •  Id  Poland,  all  that  dissented  from  the  Roman  ponti£^  expe- 
rienced nearly  throughout  the  century,  to  their  very  great  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress, that  no  compact  limiting  the  power  of  the  [Catholic]  church  was  ac- 
counted sacred  and  inviolable  at  Rome.  For  they  were  deprived  of  their 
schools,  and  of  very  many  of  their  churches ;  dispossessed  of  their  prop- 
erty, by  various  artifices ;  and  often  visited,  though  innocent,  with  the  se- 
verest punishments.(20)  The  posterity  of  the  Waldenses  living  enclosed  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  sometimes  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  suffer- 
ings on  account  of  their  perseverance  in  maintaining  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ;  and  especially  in  the  years  1632,  1655,  and  1685,  when  the  Sa- 
voyards  cruelly  attacked  that  unhappy  people  with  fire  and  swoTd.(21) 
The  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Grermanic  liberties 

(18)  Innocent  X.  assailed  this  peace  in  a  siastical  rights.  And  as  tbej  refused  to 
warm  epistle  or  bull,  A.D.  1651.  On  this  sign  it,  they  were  thrown  into  noisome  pris- 
epistlo  there  is  extant  a  long  and  learned  ons,  where  they  fared  hard  enough.  Fiwn 
commentary  of  Jo.  Hombeck  entitled  :  Ex-  these  in  1675,  many  of  them  were  condemn- 
amen  Bulls  Papalisi  qua  P.  Innocentius  X.  ed  to  the  galleys,  and  were  sent  to  Naples ; 
abrogare  nititur  pacem  Germanis,  Utrecht,  where  however,  the  intercession  of  the  Dutch 
1652,  4to.  Perhaps  the  pontiff's  epistle  admiral  De  Ruyter^  procured  them  freedom, 
would  have  found  the  emperor  and  his  as-  The  other  prisoners,  at  the  intercession  of 
■ociates  ready  to  listen  to  it,  if  it  had  been  the  republic  of  Holland,  were  also  set  at 
backed  by  gold  to  give  it  weight  liberty. — Schl.] 

(19)  See  the  Historia  diplomatica  de  statu  (20)  3ee  Adrian  Regenvolsemtt  Historia 
religionis  Evangelicte  in  Hungaria,  p.  69,  Eccles.  Slavoniae,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xt.,  p.  216, 
&c.  Paul  DehrezenuSf  Historia  ecclesias  235,  253.  What  was  underuken  against 
Reformatae  in  Hungaria,  lib.  ii.,  p.  447,  dec.  the  Polish  dissidents,  (as  they  were  called), 
Schelhom,  in  the  Museum  HeWeticum,  torn,  after  the  times  of  Regenipclscias^  [after  A.D. 
viii.,  p.  46-90.  [After  some  previous  events  1 652],  may  be  learned  from  various  writings, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1670,  a  conspira-  published  in  our  times.  [See  Jo.  Entkxni's 
ey  of  some  Hungarian  nobles  against  the  Sketchesof  Church  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  147,  die. 
emperor  in  1671,  gave  the  Catholics  a  fa-  —TV.] 

Tourable  opportunity  to  gratify  their  thirst  (21)  See  Peter  Gilles^  Histoire  Ecclesi- 

ibr  persecution.     The  noblemen  were  put  to  astique  des  Eelises  Vaudoises,  cap.  xlviii., 

death,  as  we  learn  from  civil  history;  but  at  dec,  p.  339,  Geneva,  1656,  4to,  [also  J9, 

the  same  time,  for  three  successive  years  Legers  Histoire  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,  pt 

nearly  all  the  evangelical  churches  were  ta-  ii.,  cap.  6-20,  and  P.  Bayer*s  Abreg^  de 

ken  from  them  b^  force,  and  the  Lutheran  Thistoire  des  Vaudois,  cap.  x.-xxvi.,  p.  64- 

and  Reformed  mmisters  and  schoolmasters,  235,  of  the  English  translation,  Lond.,  1698. 

as  participators  in  the  conspiracy  and  insur-  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  France 

rection,  were  summoned  a  part  of  them  to  made  open  war  upon  these  unfortunate  Prot- 

Tiroau  and  others  to  Presburg.     When  they  estants ;    and   sctually  expelled   them  the 

appeared,  a  paper  was  presented  to  them  to  country  in  1686.    Three  years  after,  most 

aign,  which  was  very  injurious  to  their  eccle-  of  them  returned ;  but  whole  coDgregationa 
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secured  by  that  treaty,  arising  from  this  preposterous  zeal  for  the  welfare 
and  extension  of  the  JBLoraish  church,  were  so  many  and  so  great  in  many 
parts  of  Grermany,  as  to  supply  matter  enough  for  large  volumes.(8S)  And 
so  long  as  it  shall  remain  the  established  belief  at  Rome,  that  God  htm  giv^ 
en  to  the  Romish  church  and  to  its  head,  dominion  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tion  world,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  those  can  live  in  security  and 
aafety,  who  renounce  subjection  to  it.  For  they  will  always  be  looked  upon 
as  rebellious  citizens,  whom  their  legitimate  sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

§  9.  The  faithful  servants  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  at  length  succeeded  in 
this  century,  in  completely  purging  both  Spain  and  France  of  the  last  re- 
mains of  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  descendcmts  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens, 
who  ODce  held  the  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  part  of  that  country, 
had  loDg  lived  intermingled  with  the  other  citizens,  and  were  considerably 
numerous.  They  were  indeed  Christians,  at  least  in  profession  and  out- 
ward behaviour;  and  industrious,  useful  to  the  country,  and  injurious 
to  no  one ;  but  they  were  not  a  little  suspected  of  a  secret  inclination  to- 
wards Mohammedism,  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  clergy  there- 
fore did  Dot  cease  to  importune  the  king,  till  he  had  delivered  the  country 
from  this  pest,  and  expelled  from  his  territories  the  whole  multitude  of  Sar- 
acens, whose  numbers  were  immense.  By  this  measure,  the  Spanish  com- 
monwealth indeed  suffered  a  great  loss,  fhe  sad  e&cts  of  which  are  felt 
to  the  present  time :  but  the  church,  which  is  far  more  important  and  ex- 
cellent than  the  civil  state,  deemed  herself  so  much  the  more  benefited 
by  it.(23)  The  Reformed  in  France,  commonly  called  Huguenots,  having 
been  long  borne  down  by  various  oppressions  and  wellnigh  destroyed, 
sometimes  by  crafly  and  concealed  plots  and  at  other  times  by  open  and 
violent  onsets,  were  at  last  most  cruelly  compelled,  either  secretly  to  flee 
their  country,  or  to  embrace  most  reluctantly  and  against  their  consciences, 
the  Romish  religion.  This  long  persecution,  than  which  a  greater  or  more 
cruel  has  not  occurred  in  modern  times,  will  more  suitably  be  explained 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  church. 

§  10.  All  the  eflforts,  devices  and  plans,  which  the  boldest  and  most  ver- 
satile geniuses  could  originate,  were  employed  to  bring  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  again  under  the  Romish  yoke.  But  all  these  attempts  failed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  some  nefarious  miscreants  burning  with  ha- 
tred of  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  and  false  religion,  and  prompted  by 
the  counsel  of  three  Jesuits  of  whom  Henry  Gurnet  was  the  chief,  determin- 
ed to  destroy  at  a  stroke,  king  James  I.  with  his  son,  and  the  whole 
British  parlicunent,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  which  they  had  concealed 
under  the  house  where  the  parliament  usually  met.  For  they  had  no 
doubts,  if  these  could  be  destroyed,  means  would  occur  for  reinstating  the 
old  religion  and  giving  it  its  former  ascendency.  The  English  call  this  hor- 
rid conspiracy,  the  gunpowder  ploL  But  divine  Providence  caused  it  to  be 
wonderfully  discovered  and  frustrated,  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution. (24) 

remained  permanently  in  foreign  landa,  and  (23)  Michael  Geddes^  Histoiy  of  the  ez- 
particularly  in  the  territory  of  Wurtembexg.  paltion  of  the  Moriscoes  out  of  Spain  ;  in 
-^Tr.]  DIM  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  toI.  i.,  p.  59,  &e. 
(22)  The  Histories  of  religious  grievancea,  (24)  Rapin  Tkoyras^  Histoire  d' Ancle- 
by  the  learned  Bur  eh.  Gotth.  Struvc  and  terre,  livr.  zviii.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  40,  dec.  John 
Vhrist.  Oodfr.  Hoffmann^  composed  in  Qu*  Henry  Heidegger^  Histona  Papatus,  peri- 
man,  aiB  in  eveiy  body's  hands.  od.  vii.,  p.  211,  291,  dec.    [ffttine't  Hist. 
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More  gentle  and  cautious  was  the  procedure^  during  the  leign  of  CkarU$ 
L  the  son  of  James,  For  the  king  heing  of  a  mild  and  effeminate  char- 
acter, and  apparently  not  far  removed  from  Romish  sentiments^  having 
also  a  French  wile  who  was  devoted  to  the  Romish  worship,  and  being 
guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  William  Laud  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  an  honest  man  undoubtedly  and  not  unlearned,  but  immoder. 
ately  attached  to  what  was  ancient  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  it  seeooed 
probable  that  England  might  become  reconciled  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
more  easily  by  caresses  and  promises,  than  by  commotions  and  blood- 
shed.(25)  But  this  expectation  was  frustrated  by  that  lamentable  civil  war, 
in  which  Laud  as  well  as  Charles  were  beheaded,  and  Oliver  CromweQ, 
a  man  of  ener^,  foresight,  and  cunning,  and  one  who  dreaded  even  the 
shadow  of  the  Romish  religion,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The  expec- 
tation was  revived,  when  Charles  II.  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 
to  the  immoderate  joy  of  the  people  :  and  it  revived  with  increased  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction.  For  the  king  himself,  as  appears  now  firom  very 
abundant  testimony ,(26)  had  already  been  secretly  initiated  in  the  Ro- 
mish worship  during  his  exile ;  and  his  only  brother,  James  II.  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  had  openly  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  the  EInglish  nation, 
to  that  of  Rome.  But  Charles  was  prevented  from  doing  any  thing  in  fa- 
vour of  popery  by  his  native  indolence,  extreme  fondness  for  dissipation* 
and  an  indifference  to  all  religion,  tending  to  extreme  impiety :  and  James 
by  his  immoderate  eagerness  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Romanists,  and 
to  follow  the  rash  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  whom  he  kept  about  him,  inflicted 
an  incurable  wound  both  upon  the  Romish  religion  and  upon  himseUl 
For  being  created  king,  af\er  his  brother's  death,  he  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner, and  therefore  most  injudiciously,  supported  the  languishing  cause  of  po- 
pery in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  to  do  this  more  effectually,  he  fearleidy 
trampled  upon  those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  which  were  held  most 
sacred  and  precious.  Exasperated  by  these  measures  of  the  king,  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  in  the  year  1688,  invited  over  from  Holland,  his  soo-in-Jaw 
William  prince  of  Orange ;  and  his  valour  obliged  his  father-in-law  to  flee 
into  France,  an  exile,  and  deprived  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion,  of  all  hope  of  recovering  England  to  the  Romish  church.(27) 
§  11.  When  the  wiser  patrons  and  promoters  of  the  Romish  cause  per- 
ceived, that  little  success  attended  violence  and  war,  they  concluded,  that 
the   reluctcmt  minds   of  the  Protestants   must  be  overcome  by  milder 

of  England,  ch.  xlri.,  vol.  v.,  p.  60,  &c.—  II.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 

TV.]  France,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1669,  or 

(25)  See  Urban  Cerry*9  £tat  present  de  beginning  of  1670,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
TEglise  Romaine,  p.  31 5,  dec.  Dan.  NeaVt  throwinff  the  Protestant  relij^on  in  England, 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  toI.  iii.,  p.  194,  dtc.  and  estaolishing  papery  on  its  ruins. —  TV.j 

(26)  Gilh.  BwmeVt  History  of  his  own  (27)  These  events  are  very  accurately  do- 
times,  vol.  i.,  book  iii.,  p.  603,  dtc,  606,  scribed  by  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Rayin  Tkcf- 
dec,  [and  book  i.,  p.  73,  74. — TV.]  Dan.  ra»;  by  the  former,  in  the  second  volume  of 
iViear*  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ir.,  p.  233,  the  History  of  his  own  times,  (which  has 
237,  534,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  been  translated  from  English  into  both 
iv.,  p.  255,  dec. — TV.]  Rapin  Thoyras,  His*  French  and  Gennan),  and  by  the  latter,  in 
toipe  d'Angleterre,  livr.  xxiii.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  hisHistoircd*An^letcrre,  vol.  z.  Add  Don, 
160.  [Hume's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  Ixiii.,  vol.  Neafs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  ch. 
vi.,  p.  374,  and  especially  ch.  Izvi.,  vol.  vii.,  zi.,  p.  536,  dec.  [And  Humect  Histoiy  of 
p.  8,  note ;  where  it  is  proved,  thst  ChaHeM  EiigiiDd,  voL  vii.,  ch.  Izz.,  hzi. — TV.] 
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measures  and  by  covert  artifices.  But  all  of  them  were  uot  disposed 
to  adopt  precisely  the  same  course.  Some  resorted  to  public  dispu^ 
tatioDs  between  distinguished  men  of  the  two  communities ;  indulging  an 
expectation,  which  the  numerous  vain  attempts  of  the  preceding  ago  oould 
not  but  weaken,  that  in  such  colloquies,  the  more  strenuous  adversaries 
of  the  papal  supremacy  could  either  be  vanquished,  or  at  least  softened. 
Others  thought,  that  contests  should  be  avoided,  and  consultations  rather^ 
should  be  held  by  the  dissidents,  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  compromise ;  and 
therefore,  that  less  weight  and  importance  should  be  attributed  to  the  points 
of  disagreement,  than  had  before  been  usual.  Lastly,  there  were  others,  who 
believing  that  the  former  disputants  on  the  side  of  the  Romish  church  pos» 
sessed  vigour  and  spirit  enough,  but  were  deficient  in  skilly  judged  that 
new  attacks  should  be  made :  and  these  of  course  invented  new  modes  of  ^ 
reasoning  against  heretics. 

§  12.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  century  A.D.  1601,  some  dis- 
tinguished Lutheran  divines,  by  authority  of  MasnmUian  of  Bavaria  and 
Fillip  Lewis,  elector  Palatine,  disputed  at  Ratisbon  with  three  Jesuits  of 
great  fame,  respecting  the  ruU  offaxih  and  practice  and  the  judge  of  relu 
gious  costroversies ;  subjects  which  embrace  nearly  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1615,  Wo^. 
gang  Williant,  prince  Palatine,  who  had  apostatized  to  the  Romish  faith, 
caused  a  rencounter  at  Newburg,  between  James  Keller  a  Jesuit,  and  James 
Hielbronn  a  Lutheran.  In  the  year  1645,  XJladislaus  king  of  Poland,  called 
the  more  distinguished  theologians,  papists  as  well  as  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed, to  a  meeting  at  Thorn  in  rrussia,  to  deliberate  amicably  on  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  religious  controversies ;  which 
design  of  the  king,  procured  for  this  discussion  the  name  of  the  CharilahU 
Corference.  A  little  afler,  in  1651,  Emesius  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to 
give  a  plausible  air  to  that  apostacy  to  the  Romish  camp  which  he  had  be- 
fore resolved  on,  ordered  Valerianus  Magnus,  a  celebrated  Capuchin  divine, 
to  hold  a  discussion,  particularly  with  Peter  Haberkom  a  divine  of  Giessen, 
in  the  castle  of  Rheinfels.  Among  the  private  disputes  of  this  kind  the  most 
noted  of  all,  was  that  of  John  Claude  a  very  learned  divine  of  the  French 
Reformed  church,  with  that  superior  man  of  the  Catholic  church  James  Be- 
nignus  Bossuet,  in  the  year  1685.  All  these  conferences  had  one  and  the 
same  result.  Neither  party  could  convince  the  other ;  but  each  exaspera- 
ted and  alienated  the  other  from  itself,  more  than  before.(28) 

(88)  Whoever  wishes  for  a  fuller  account  wards  published  the  AcU  of  this  conference ; 

of  these  conferences,  may  consult  the  wri-  which  produced   farther  controversy,  each 

ters  mentioned  by  CAsptr  Sagittarius^  In-  party  accusing  the  other  of  misrepresents 

troduct.  in  hisiorism  eccles.,   torn,  ii.,  p.  tion.     See  Sckmidt*s  Continuation  of  Sa- 

1669,  1581,  1592,  1598.     Claude  and  Bo*-  gittarius*    Introduction,    p.    1669,   dcc.-*- 

mutt  each  wrote  and  published  the  history  There  was  a  conference  appointed  at  Dor- 

of  the  diepute  between  them.     Bottuefs  lach  in   161S,  by  order  of  Geo.  Frederic 

book  is  entitled  :    Conference    arec    Mr.  margraTO  of  Baden,  and  fVancie  duke  of 

Claude   sur  la   maticre  de  TEglise,  Paris,  Lornin.    The  latter  at  the  request  of  the 

1683,  l9mo.     In   answer  to  Uiis,  Claude  Jesaits,  forbid  the  ProtesUnu  to  draw  tm- 

Kiblished  his  :  K^ponse  ao  livre  de  Mr.  de  fereneee  from  scripture,  and  required  them 

eaux  intitule  Conference  avec  Mr.  Claude ;  to  cite  only-  direct,  categorical  declarations 

ft  la  Haye,  1683,  8vo.     [The  conference  at  of  the  Bible  against  the  Catholics.    These 

Ratisbon,  was  between  seven  Lutheran  and  terms  the  Protestant  divines  refused :  and 

three  Catholic  divines,  and  occupied  14  set-  the  conference  ended.     Ita  Acts  were  pnb- 

irioiu,  ending  Nor.  88.    Both  pertiet  after-  liiiMd,  Stnaborg,  1614|  4to.— The  confer* 


silvrs,  Ixlnn-  tlirrc  rould  !)(.'  ground  fur  lislcuiing  lo  t 
Ihcy  gavo.     TIk;  j)riiKn[)ril  man  aniong  those  who 
in  this  \v;iy,  was  Armand  liicht'liru ;  that  very  pov 
of  state,  wh<j  spared  neither  promises  nor  ihreateni 
persuasions,  in  order  to  bring  the  French  Reform 
with  the  CathoIics.(29)     The  course  pursued  by  tli 
followed,  yet  with  unequal  steps  and  with  less  infli 
Jesuit  Jamet  iU<uenit»,(80)  by  Adolphus  Godfr. 
Mentz^ai)  by  MaUh.  Praiarius  a  Pru88ian,(32)  by 

ence  at  Newbarg  embraced  bat  two  ses-  might  be  made, 

■ions ;  as  HeUbronn^  by  advice  of  his  friends,  eucharist.     The  . 

refused  to  appear  st  the  third.     It  related  that  was  propose 

wholly  to  the  correctness  of  the  citations  nothing  can  he  dc 

from  the  fathers,  in  a  book  published  by  of  four  hours  lengt 

HcHbronriy  entitled  Uneatholic  ropery.    Kel-  1.  c. — Beaulieu^  i 

ler  published  his  account  of  the  conference,  theology  at  Sedan 

Ingolst..  1615,  4lo,  and  Hedhronn  his  ac-  out   grounds,  of  i 

count,  Ulm,  1616,  4to. — The  conference  at  some  doctrines  in 

Thorn  was  occasioned   by  the  Reformed  He  had  only  mair 

preacher  at  Dantzic,  Barlhol.  Nigrinvs^  who  disputes  of  theolo, 

Dad  become  a  Catholic,  and  persuaded  the  rather  than  things, 

kinff  that  such  a  conference  would  be  attend-  shal  Turenne  soun 

ed  by  good  consequences.     But  the  result  jcct  of  a  union, 

did  not  answer  the  expectations  from  it.  Ferri  was  an  eloc 

The  history  of  the  conference  and  of  the  preacher  at  Mentz. 

■ubeequent  written  discussions,  is  given  by  the  false  report,  tht 

Christ,  llartknocht  in  der  Preussich.  Kirch-  estant  ministers  wh 

enhistorie,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vi. — See  SchUgePs  persuaded  to  agm 

note  here. — Tr.j  estant  and  Catboli( 

(29)  Bich.  Simon^  Lettres  Choisies,  tome  1.  c. — Theoph.  Br 

i.,  p.  31,  32,  dec,  new  edit.     Peler  BaylCy  tierre  was  a  Prote 

Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  art.  Amyraut,  note  1,  who  turned  Cathol 

p.  183  ;  art.  Beaulieu,  note  C,  p.  484 ;  tome  lenced  for  attempt! 

li.,  art.  Ferry ^  note  D,  p.  1169  ;  tome  iii.,  and  Catholic  churc 

art.  Millcheret  p.  1982,  and  elsewhere.    [To  ble  to  the  former. 

Moses  Amyrnuty  an  eminent  French  Pm»-  •«"-*•  —  •» 
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gl^  an  Irishman  who  was  a  professor  at  Erfurth,(3d)  by  Henry  MarceUus 
a  Je8uit,(d4)  and  by  some  others  of  less  fame.  In  more  recent  times,  no 
one  has  entered  upon  such  an  attempt  with  more  foresight  and  sagacity, 
than  James  Benignus  Boesueiy  bishop  of  Meaux ;  a  man  of  uncommon  ge- 
nius and  extraordinary  prudence,  whose  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  fiathf 
aims  exclusively  to  show,  that  a  short  cmd  easy  way  of  return  to  the  Ro^ 
mish  religion,  would  be  open  to  the  Protestants,  if  they  would  only  judge 
of  its  nature  and  principles  not  according  to  the  views  entertained  of  it  by 
their  teachers,  but  as  it  really  is.(35)  After  him,  John  Dezius  a  Jesuit  of 
Strasburg,  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing,  though  with  less  suc- 
cess, in  a  book  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment or  but  very  little,  between  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  than  which,  no  two  systems  can  be  more  unlike.(d6)  All 
these  and  some  others,  undertook  upon  their  own  responsibility  alone,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  prevented  our  ancestors  from  uniting  with  the 
pontiff:  but  Christopher  de  Roxasy  bishop  of  Thina  in  Bosnia,  came  for- 
ward clothed  with  public  authority,  or  at  least  professing  to  be  so ;  and  in 
the  year  1686  and  onward,  he  visited  the  principal  Protestant  courts  in 
Germany,  not  only  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  more  free  coun- 


a  Lutheran  minister  when  he  wrote  the  of  the  first  edition  that  was  given  of  it,  hare 

book ;  but  he  soon  after  became  a  Catholic,  been  detected  with  great  sagacity  and  evi- 

<— £»cA/.]  dence  by  the  learned  and  ezcellept  arch- 

(33)  In  his  Luthero-Calvinismus  schismat-  bishop  Wake.,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  £x- 
icus  qoidem,  sed  reconciliabilis.  [He  was  position  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
an  Au^stinian  Eremite,  who  after  Ions  Ensland,  6lc.  See  also  his  two  Defences 
wandenng  about,  settled  in  Germany,  and  of  that  Exposition,  in  which  the  perfidious 
died  at  Erfurth  in  1676,  as  ex-provincial  of  sophistry  of  Botsuet  is  unmasked,  and  refu- 
his  order,  and  professor  of  theology. — Schl.}  ted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.     There 

(34)  The  Sapientia  pacifica  of  MarceUus,  was  an  excellent  answer  to  BoasueVt  book 
was,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  confu-  published  hy  M.  de  la  BattiiUy  one  of  the 
ted  by  Jo.  Chr.  Seldiiu.  most  eminent  Protestant  ministers  in  Franca 

(35)  Of  this  little  book  and  its  fortunes.  This  answer  the  French  prelate  took  no  no- 
Tery  much  might  be  said,  and  not  without  tice  of,  during  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of 
profit.  Among  many  others,  see  Christ,  which  he  published  an  advertisement,  in  a 
Maith.  Pfajfy  Historia  litterar.  Theologias,  new  edition  of  his  Exposition,  which  was 
torn,  ii.,  p.  103.  Jo.  le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  univer-  designed  to  remove  the  objections  of  La  Bos* 
selle  et  histor.,  tome  xi.,  p.  438. — ["  It  is  re-  tide.  The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demon- 
markable,  that  nine  years  passed  before  this  strative  and  victorious  manner,  that  the 
book  could  obtain  the  pope's  approbation,  learned  bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  elo- 
Clcment  X.  refused  it  positively.  Nay,  sev-  quence  and  art,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
eral  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  rigorously  of  controversy.  See  a  very  interesting  ac- 
treated,  and  severely  persecuted,  for  preach-  count  of  this  insidious  work  of  Bossuel,  and 
ing  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Exposition  the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the  Bib- 
of  Bossuct^  which  was,  moreover,  formally  liotheque  des  Sciences,  published  at  the 
condemned  by  the  university  of  Louvain,  in  Hague,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  20.  This  account, 
the  year  1685,  and  declared  to  be  seandd'  which  is  curious,  accurate,  ample,  and  leam- 
Icus  and  penucioua.  Tho  Sorbonne  also  ed,  was  siven  partly  on  occasion  of  a  new 
disavowed  the  doctrino  contained  in  that  edition  of  the  Exposition,  printed  at  Paris 
book;  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn,  that  in  1761,  and  accompaniea  with  a  Latin 
the  fathers  of  that  theological  seminary  have  translation  done  by  Fleury,  and  partly  on 
changed  their  opinion  on  that  head,  and  thus  occasion  of  Burigrn/*s  Life  of  Bossuet,  pub- 
given  a  new  instance  of  the  variations  that  lished  the  same  year,  at  Paris." — Macl.l 
leign  in  the  Romish  church,  which  boasu  so  (36)  The  book  is  entitled :  La  Reunion 
much  of  its  uniformity  in  doctrinal  matters,  des  Protestans  de  Strasburg  &  TEglise  Ro- 
The  artifice  that  was  employed  in  tho  com-  maine ;  Strasb.,  1689,  8vo.  See  Phil.  Joe. 
position  of  this  book,  and  the  tricks  that  Spener's  Theological  Reflections,  (in  Gei^ 
were  used  in  the  suppression  and  alteiation  man),  vol  L,  p.  95. 


ciaiiy  ainoiii^  tin-  U(li)nin.'d,  sonn*  divines  whose  n; 
lion,  or  wlu^se  hope  of  obtainin*;  fame  and  niakin. 
them  to  listen  to  these  overtures,  an<l  to  assert,  th 

(37)  See  tlic  collection*   in  Jo.    Wolfg.  held  several  niei 

Jag€T*»  Historia  Ecclcs.,  saecul.  zvii.,  and  olics  who  were 

in  Christ.  Eberh.  Weismann*»  Historia  £c-  the  country,  at  ? 

cles.,  MBCul,  xvii.,  p.  735.    There  are  also  Rome,  and  else 

exUntotherproposals  for  union,  made  known  following  propo 

at  the  Geiman  courts  in  the  year  1660,  hy  Katisbon.     1.  ' 

the  elector  of  Maycncc,  by  order  and  author-  twelve  Catholic 

ity  (as  it  is  said)  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  er,  swear  to  act 

which  Jo.  Dan.  Gruhtr  has  pabbshed,  in  the  without  fraud  oi 

Commercium    Episiolicum    Lcibnitiannm,  answer  it  to  Go( 

torn,  i.,  p.  411-415:  add,  p.  426,  dice. —  amine  the  relig 

[  Christopher  RojaSy  {Roxas^  Rohas^  or  Ror-  them  according  t 

has)  de  Spinola,  was  a  native  Spaniard,  and  to  enable  them 

first  came  to  Vienna  in  1666,  as  confessor  make  a  new  tra 

to  the  Infanta  Marfrarrtha  Theresa,  the  first  That  whatever  a 

wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold.     In  the  year  should  be  consi 

1668,  he  was  made  bit^hop  of  Tina  in  Croa-  faith.     5.  That  b 

tia;  and  in  1685,  bishop  of  Neustadt  Wie-  cil  of  Trent  and 

ncrisch,  in  Lower  Austria.     While  bishop  should  hv  examii 

of  Tina,  his  bishopric  affording  him  little  judged  of  accord; 

employment,  ho  travelled  about  Germany,  preliminary  article 

witn  the  approbation  of  pope  Innocent  XI.,  I.  Worship  in  t 

as  a  negotiator  with  the  Protestants  for  their  Marriage  of  bishc 

return  to  the  church  of  Rome.     The  emper-  but  not  of  monks 

or  Leopold  also  employed  him  in  civil  nego-  tion  of  auricular  c 

tiations ;  and  in  1691,  empowered  him  to  nc-  the  other  Protest 

gotiate  with  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Hun-  Spain  and  Italy,  v 

sary  and  Transylvania,  a  reconciliation  with  was  esteemed  ne< 

Rome.     The  terms  he  offered  the  Protest-  be  at  liberty,  to  | 

ants  were,  (I.)  The  suspension  of  the  decrees  5.  Purgatory  no 

of  Trent ;  and  the  assembling  a  new  coun-  faith.     6.  dommi 

cil,  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  allowed.     7.  The 

•hould  each  have  an  equal  number  of  voters,  garded  as  univen 

and  the  decisions  of  Trent  undergo  a  new  nrst  priest  and  bii 

and  impartial  investigation.     (II.)  The  ac-  nilt  nno-ii""- -'' - 
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Tersy  between  the  two  communities  were  not  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  for- 
bid all  union.  Among  the  French  Reformed,  Letns  k  Blane^  a  man  oth- 
erwise  possessed  of  discernment,  together  with  his  disciples,  fell  under  a 
suspicion  of  this  fault.(8d)  It  is  more  certain,  that  Theophilus  Bracket 
MiUetierref  and  Huisseaux  a  divine  of  Saumur,  Tanaquil  Faber  and  some 
others,  were  charffeabie  with  this  conduct. (89)  Among  the  English,  WtU 
Uam  Forbes  especially,  showed  himself  ready  to  compromise  a  great  part 
of  the  controversies  which  separate  us  from  the  Romanists. (40)  Among 
the  Dutch,  no  man  of  information  can  well  bo  ignorant,  how  much  Hugo 
Chrotius  was  disposed  to  unite  all  sects  of  Christians  together,  and  cspe* 
cially  to  excuse  and  to  give  favourable  views  of  the  papi8ts.(41)  But 
these  and  the  others,  (whom  we  omit  to  mention),  obtained  only  this  re* 
ward  for  their  well-intended  labours,  that  they  offended  both  parties,  and 
drew  upon  themselves  a  great  weight  of  odium.  To  this  class  of  divines 
who  burned  with  a  preposterous  zeal  for  union  with  the  Romanists,  many 
reckon  Creorge  CaUxtutj  a  very  learned  professor  in  the  university  of 
Helmstadt ;  that  is,  the  very  man,  than  whom  no  one  perhaps  in  this  age, 
more  learnedly  and  lucidly  demonstrated  the  errors  and  defects  of  the 
papal  church ;  and  no  one  more  uniformly  affirmed  that  the  decrees  and 
the  denunciations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  destroyed  all  hope  of  healing 
the  division.  The  reason  why  he  was  thought  to  lean  towards  this  class, 
was,  that  he  used  softer  language  than  was  customary  respecting  some  con. 
troversies ;  and  that  he  believed,  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  reii- 
ffion  were  not  absolutely  subverted  by  the  Komanisti^  but  only  loaded  and 
deformed  by  a  great  multitude  of  intolerable  opinions. 

§  15.  This  band  of  pacificators,  which  was  illy  marshalled  and  weak 
from  its  own  discords,  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  a  moderate  effort :  but 
stronger  forces  were  necessary,  to  withstand  those  among  the  papists  who 
devised  new  modes  of  warfare.  These  have  usually  been  called  MethotU 
ists:  and  they  were  chiefly  of  that  ingenious  nation  the  French,  whom 

girpetual  conflicts  with  the  very  learned  Huguenots  (as  the  Protestants  of 
ranee  are  called)  had  rendered  extremely  fond  of  disputation,  and  also 
expert  in  it  for  that  age.  They  may  very  suitably  be  divided  into  two 
classes.     The  first  class  imposed  hard  and  unreasonable  laws  of  argumen- 

(38)  See  BayU^s  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  highly  eitoUed  by  Jo.  Em.  GrahCf  in  his 
p.  484.  6lc.  [art.  BeauHeu.  See  also  note  notes  to  BulTs  Hannonia  Apostolica,  p.  19. 
f29)  above.  His  whole  name  was  Louis  U  Nor  were  his  probity  and  very  exemplary 
Bl^nc  Siewr  de  Beaulieu. — Tr.}  life,  unworthy  of  praise.     Yet  the  wiser 

(39)  0)nceming  MilUtierrei  see  Bdyle,  among  the  English,  cannot  but  sdmit  that 
Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  1982,  [and  note  he  favoured  the  Romish  party  too  much. 
(29)  above]  Concerning  Huuttaux  and  See  Gilbert  BumeVs  History  of  his  own 
his  pacific  propositions,  see  Rick.  Simon,  times,  vol.  i.,  p.  22.  He  was  of  coarse  much 
LeUres  Choisics,  tome  iii.,  p.  14,  and  Joe.  commended  by  the  papists.  See  Rick.  Si- 
Aymon^  Synodes  Nationaux  de  EgKses  Re-  fium'«  Lettres  Choises,  tome  iii.,  lettr.  xviii., 


tee  iMtn.  Geo.  Morhoff,  Polyhistor.,tome  i.,  1.  and  Wiuiam  Laud  had  designs  of  again 

p.  296.  restorinff  the  Romish  religion  in  England. 

(40)  Hii  considerationes  modests  et  pt-        (41)  Here  may  be  consulted  with  sdvan- 

eificB  controversiarum  de  justificatione,  mir-  tage,  though  he  is  partial  to  Grotiuty  the  so- 

Satorio,  &c.,  were  published,  Lond.,  1068,  tbor  of  the  boc^ :  Orotii  manes  ab  iniquis 

vo,  and  in  Germany,  with  corrections  bjf  obtrectatoribof  Tiiidietti,  torn  ii,  p.  MS, 

Jo.  Fairicius,  a  divine  of  Hehnstadt.    He  if  828,  6lc* 

Vol.  m.— P  f 


lice,  iiirew  tlu,'  whnlu  i)urJ(.'n  of  proof  un  their  lu 
ground  of  lUtTo  respoiulonts  and  defendants  ;  Arh 
onimendod  ncj^loctinij  tho  various  objections  ami 
versaries,  re<iu(ing  tile  whole  controversy  to  the  sii 
and  placing  the  divine  majesty  and  authority  of  U 
means  of  conclusive  arguments  ;  and  some  othen 
preferred  the  plan  of  those  generals,  who  to  avo: 
solve  to  stake  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  general  bi 
time  in  sieges  and  a  series  of  skirmishes ;  that  is, 

(42)  Jo.  MusauSt  de  uso  principionim  anttf  or  upon  l 
rationis  in  conlroveniis  Theologieis,  lib.  i.,  lished  religion, 
cap.  iv.,  p.  28.     Geo.  Coitxluj,  Digretsio  their  reasoning 
de  arte  nova,  p.  125,  6lc.     Rich.  S'lnum,  ference ;  and  re 
Lettres  Choisiei,  tome  i.,  p.  276.     [The  fa-  and  positive  px 
mous   controversial   preacher    Veroti,   who  were  human ; 
under  tho  protection  of  the  French  court,  Bible  were  divii 
travelled  shout  challenging  the  Huguenots  from  the  Bible, 
to  public  disputation  and  conference,  from  there  was  no  km 
the  year  1622  onward,  composed  a  book  with  we  admitted  am) 
the  Thrasonic  title :  Methodus  nova,  facilis  terprcter,  naroel; 
et  solida,  haercsin  ex  fundamento  destruendi,  objected,  that  tfa 
et  refutandi  confeasionem  Gallicam,  Augus-  been  such  dis« 
tanam,   Saxonicam,   libroa  denique  omnes  that  it  could  not 
Theologorum  Protestantium,  d:c. — Schl.}  mouth  of  God  t< 

(43)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  torn,  iii.,  same  might  be  a 

L2096,  dec.  [art.  Nihutius}.    This  vain  and  of  the  Bible,  Da 

If-leamed  roan  wss  fonnslly  confuted  by  Bayle,  loc.  cit.— 
Geo.  CalixtuSf  in  bis  Digressio  de  srte  nova        (44)  For  a  m 

contra  Nihusium ;  a  book  very  well  worth  these  matters,  so 

reading;   Hclmst.,  1634,  4to.     [Nihusius  turc  ad  expositic 

was  a  Lutheran  divine,  educated  under  Ca-  Opp.,  torn,  iii.,  p 

lixtus  at  Helmstadt.     But  he  turned  Catho-  neidegger,  Hist 

lie  about  the  year  1614 ;  after  which  he  be-  ccxvui.,  p.  316. 

came  an  abbot  and  a  bishop,  and  wrote  nu-  tion  to  Religious 

merous  letters  and  tracts  in  support  of  po-  German  ;   vol.  i 

pery.     He  died  in   1657.     His  principal  Ehcrk.  WeitmM 

work  was  entitled:  Ars  nova  dicto  sacrs  xvii    »   rrna    .- 
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weigh  one  point  after  another,  and  answer  in  detail  all  the  arguments  of 
opposers,  but  to  overwhelm  the  Protestants  at  once,  by  certain  great  prin- 
ciples or  general  arguments  involving  the  whole  subject,  or  by  what  are 
technically  called  prcBJttdicia.  The  glory  if  not  of  inventing,  yet  of  per- 
fecting  this  method  and  of  displaying  it  with  great  eloquence,  is  enjoyed 
by  FeUr  Nicole  a  Jansenist,  who  was  neither  a  bad  man  nor  an  obtuse 
rea8oner.(45)  After  him,  many  others  supposed  there  was  so  much  power 
in  this  method,  that  they  believed  a  single  argument  of  this  kind,  if  wisely 
and  properly  managed,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Protestants.  Hence,  some  opposed  the  Protestants  with  the  single  princi- 
pie  of  prescription;  others  supposed  our  case  would  be  desperate,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  principal  reformers  were  vicious  men 
and  destitute  of  virtue ;  many  believed,  they  should  divest  their  antagonists 
of  all  means  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  religious  separation  or  schism 
is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  if  they  made  it  appear,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
reformed  churches  were  the  authors  of  so  great  a  calamity.  (46)  Pre-emi- 
nent  among  these,  for  the  felicity  of  his  genius  and  the  copiousness  of  his 
eloquence,  but  not  for  his  discernment,  was  James  Benignus  Bossuet; 
who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  from  the  disagreements  among  the  Prot- 
estant  doctors,  and  from  the  frequent  changes  their  church  and  doctrines 
had  undergone,  that  the  church  established  by  Luther  was  not  a  true  church ; 
and  from  the  perpetual  uniformity  of  the  Romish  church,  that  it  was  the 
true  church  and  of  divine  origin.(47)  This  appears  very  surprising,  as 
coming  from  a  learned  man,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  pontifis  are 
very  subservient  to  times  and  places  and  to  the  opinions  of  men ;  and  still 
more  as  coming  from  a  Frenchman,  whose  fellow-citizens  contend  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  modern  Rome  differs  as  much  from  ancient  and  primitive 
Rome  as  lead  does  from  gold. 

§  16.  So  many  and  various  efforts  of  the  patrons  of  the  Romish  church, 
occasioned  indeed  the  Protestant  doctors  not  a  little  labour,  but  produced 
very  slender  effects.  Some  of  the  princes  and  a  few  learned  men,  were 
induced  to  embrace  again  the  Romish  religion  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
Dounced ;  but  no  one  nation  or  province,  could  be  persuaded  to  follow  their 
example.  Of  the  highest  order  of  persons,  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  a 
lady  of  great  spirit  and  genius,  but  precipitate,  and  one  who  preferred  her 

(46)  He  is  generally  tupposed  to  be  the  gest  bulwirks.     And  they  may  coDtinue  to 

author  of  that  book,  confuted  by  vaat  num-  exult  in  this  their  great  champion  and  de- 

bers,  entitled,  Prcjugez  legitimes  contre  les  fender,  if  they  choose ;  but  if  they  are  not 

Calvinistes,  Paris,  1671,  8vo,  and  afterwards  beside  themselves,  and  wish  to  preserve  the 

leprinted   sereral   times. — [**  This   mtlhod  head  of  their  church  safe,  they  must  be  ez- 

certainly  was  not  the  indention  of  NicoUe,  ccedingly  desirous  that  BosMueVs  great  prin- 

for  it  seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all  from  the  ciple,  that  whatever  church  frequently  modi' 

method  of  cardinal  Richelieu.     We  may  ob-  Jies  and  changes  its  doctrines  has  not  the 

•erve  farther,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather  to  holy  Spirit,  may  never  be  believed  true,  by 

belong  to  the  second  class  of  Methodists  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  course 

than  to  the  first,  where  Dr.  Moskeim  has  of  events  at  Rome.  [Against  jBottuel,  James 

placed  him." — Macl.']  Basnage  wrote  hu  famous   Histoire   des 

(46)  Fred.  Spanheimt  Diss,  de  Pretcrip-  Eglises  reform^es ;  Rotterdam,  1690, 2  vols, 
tione  in  rebus  fidei  adversus  novos  Metho-  8vo.  And  as  Bossuet  replied  to  this,  in 
distas;  in  hisOpp.,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,p.  1079.  bis  Defense  de  THistoire  des  variations; 

(47)  His  Histoire  des  variations  des  Egli-  Basnage  composed  his  great  work  :  Histoire 
MS  Protestantes,  Paris,  1688,  8vo,  is  very  de  TEglise  depoit  J.  C.  jusque  k  present; 
generaUy  known.    To  this  day,  the  papisu  Rotteid.,  1699,  2  vols.  {6i^SehL} 
confide  in  it,  and  place  it  among  their  etioor 
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ease,  pleasure  and  liberty,  to  all  other  considerations  ;(46)  Wolfgang  WSU 
2iam,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;(49)  Christian  WiUiamf  marquis  of 

Brandenburg  ;(50)  Ernesif  prince  of  Hesse  ;(51)  John  FrederiCf  duke  of 
Brunswick  ;(52)  and  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,(58)  subjected  them* 
selves  to  the  Roman  pontiflf.  Of  the  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  the  il- 
lustrious Jo,  Christian  baron  of  Boisneburg,  privy  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Mayence,  and  a  noted  Maecenas  in  that  age  ;(54)  ChrisL  RanxaviuSf  t 
knight  of  Holstein  ;(55)  Caspar  Scioppius  ;{b6)  Peter  Bertiu8;{57)  ChrtM- 

(48)  Of  this  qneen,  and  the  causes  of  her  offered  him  an  income  of  2000  doHan  aniiii- 
defection  to  the  Romish  church,  there  is  a  ally,  if  ho  would  turn  Catholic.  BUm  cod- 
very  full  account  in  Arkenhoig,  Memoires  de  sented.  A  dispute  was  held  between  them 
la  Keine  Christine  ;  which  is  a  very  interest-  in  presence  of  the  duke. — For  a  considerablt 
ing  and  useful  book.  [This  vain  and  rash  time  Blum  answered  all  the  arguments  of 
woman,  who  probably  had  no  fixed  religious  the  Jesuits  triumphantly ;  but  at  length  tb^ 
principles,  became  weary  of  the  cares  of  gov-  adduced  a  new  argument,  which  Bbtm  eoold 
emment ;  resigned  her  crown  in  1654,  and  not  withstand,  and  which,  he  told  the  dukiti 
retired  to  Italy,  to  enjoy  the  refined  society  was  unanswerable.  Of  course  be  now  open- 
of  that  country.  As  a  preparatory  step  to  a  ly  yielded  to  popery ;  and  the  duke  followed 
comfortable  residence  at  Rome,  while  on  his  example.  This  was  in  1054.  Bbim 
her  way  thither,  she  changed  her  religion.—  obtained  his  pension,  and  at  length  was 
Tr.}  made  vice- president  of  the  supreme  conit 

(49)  [This  prince,  at  his  solemn  renuncia-  of  appeals  at  Prague.  See  ScUegd't  Dole 
tion  of  Protestantism  in  the  year  1614,  as-  here. — 7>.] 

signed  as  his  reasons,  the  common  arguments  (53)  [He  was  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 

used  by  Catholics  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  to  aualify  himself  for  the  throne  ef  Poland, 

religion,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  Protestant,  made  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion  is 

But  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  even  by  the  year  1697.     See  Sckroeckh*9  Kirchce- 

Catholic  historians,  that  a  principal  motive  gesch.  s.  d.  Reform.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  74,  and 

with  him  was,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  em-  Menkens  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  659.-^ 

peror  and  of  the  Spanish  court,  in  order  to  Tr."] 

make  sure  his  heirship  to  the  duchy  of  Ju-  (54)  He  apostatized  to  the  Romish  cfanreh 

lian-Cleves.     See  Scnroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  in  1653,  following  the  example  of  Enutt, 

•eit  der  Reform.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  370,  and  SchU-  prince  of  Hesse ;  and  was  indeed  a  man  eif 

gcPs  note  here. — Tr.}  great  distinction,  but  rather  a  man  of  letters 

(50)  [At  the  capture  of  Magdeburg  by  than  a  sound  reasoner  or  philosopher.  See 
the  imperial  troops  in  1630,  he  was  taken  Gruber''9  Commercium  Epistol.  Leibnitia- 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Vienna,  where  his  num,  containing  his  and  Conring^s  EpistleSi 
conversion  took  place.  The  grounds  of  it,  tom.  i.,  p.  35,  37, 39,  48,  56,  60,  70,  7G,  OS, 
which  he  published,  were  chiefiy,  that  the  du;. 

Protestants  had  no  legitimate  priesthood.  (55)  See  Jo.  MoUer^t  Cimbria  Litterata, 

See  SchlegeVs  note  here. — TV.]  tom.  i.,p.  520.     [He  defended  Lutheranism 

(51)  This  very  learned  and  good  prince  at  Helmstadt  in  1649.  But  the  next  year, 
was  converted  in  1651,  by  the  celebrated  at  Rome,  the  splendour  of  the  Jubilee,  and 
Capuchin  monk,  Vahritu  Magnus.  See  the  arguments  of  Lucas  Holstensus  over- 
Gruber^s  Commerchim  Epistol.  Leibnitia-  came  him.  See  Henkty  Kirchengeach.,  vd. 
nam,  tom.  i.,  p.  27,  35.    Memoires  de  la  iv.,  p.  300,  6lc. — TV.] 

Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  216.     But  it  is  (56)  [He  was  a  German,  learned,  ardent, 

manifest  from  the  writings  of  Emssi  him-  restless.     He  became  a  papist  about  A.D. 

self,  that  ho,  as  vf^W  as  Anth.  Ulric  duke  of  1600 ;  fell  out  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  fought 

Brunswick,  and  many  others,  did  not  go  over  much  against  the  Protestants.     See  BmU, 

to  such  a  Romish  church  as  actually  exists,  Dictionnaire,  vol.  iv.,  art.  Sciopjnus. — Tr.] 

but  to  a  very  different  one,  which  has  long  (57)  [Bertius  was  rector  of  the  tbeokgi- 

since  ceased  to  be,  and  of  which  his  imsgi-  cal  college  of  Ley  den.     Being  an  Arminiao, 

nation  formed  an  idea.  he  was  censured  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 

(52)  [He  put  entire  confidence  in  his  fa-  afterwards  exconmiunicated.  He  retired  to 
Tourite  preacner,  Henry  Julius  Blum ;  and  France,  became  a  Catholic,  was  t  professor 
when  solicited  to  apostatize,  refused,  unless  at  Paris,  historiographer  to  the  king,  and 
the  Catholics  could  first  convert  Blum,  The  died  in  1629.  See  Recs^  Cyclopedii,  — *^ 
Jesuits  then  applied  themselves  to  Blumy  and  cle  Biriiiu, — 2V.] 
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topher  Besoldus  ;{b6)  Heljr.  Ulr.  Hunnius;(&9)  Nich.  Stefumhu^  a  cele- 
brated  Danish  physician  ;(60)  Jo,  FhiL  Pfeiffer^  a  professor  at  Konigs- 
berg  ;(61)  Imcom  HoUteiwaSjifirX)  with  his  kinsman,  Peter  Lanibedus  ;(6d) 
Henry  Jul.  Bhun^  professor  at  Hehnstadt,  a  learned  but  vain  man  ;(64) 
Daniel  Nessels(65)  Andrew  Ftamm  ;{66)  Barthoh  Nihusius,  Christ.  UelL 
wgj  MaUh.  PraUnius  ;(67)  and  some  others  of  inferior  note  and  standings 
revolted  to  the  Romish  party.  But  if  you  except  from  among  thnm,  all 
such  as  we  are  abundantly  assured  were  led  to  this  change  by  their  domes- 
tic misfortunes,  by  their  desire  to  advance  their  rank  and  glory,  by  their 
inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  worldly  advantages,  by  their  fickleness  of 
mind,  by  their  imbecility  of  intellect,  or  by  other  causes  of  no  better  char- 
acter, you  will  reduce  the  whole  number  to  a  few  persons,  whom  no  one 
will  greatly  envy  the  Roman  Catholics. (68) 

(58)  [Besold  was  a  learned  and  excellent  Italy,  where  he  was  in  high  eatetm ;  was 
man,  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen,  and  af-  made  librarian  to  the  pope,  and  came  near  to 
ter  his  conversion  to  the  Romish  church  in  being  a  cardinal.  He  dii^  1661,  aged  65. 
1695,  professor  at  Ingolstadt.  He  published  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hia 
hia  motives ;  and  appears  to  have  been  sin-  age,  and  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  not  bigoted. 
cere  ;  though  the  timidity  of  his  character,  See  Jo.  MoUer^M  Cimbria  Litterata,  vol.  i., 
and  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  seem  to  p.  257,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  321-342. — Tr.] 
hare  had  an  influence.  His  revolt  was  a  se-  (63)  [Lambeciut  was  a  countryman  and 
rious  loss  to  the  Protestants.  See  Henkc't  nephew  of  HoUteniuSy  and  a  rector  at  Ham- 
Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  517,  and  Schlc-  burg.  But  he  had  a  bad  wife,  and  besides 
gd^»  note  here. — Tt.'\  fell  also  into  ill  fame  as  a  teacher  of  false 

(59)  [He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  JEgid-  doctrine.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
tKi  HurmitUy  and  brother  to  Ntckelat.  He  country,  office,  wife,  and  religion,  and  be- 
was  professor  of  law  at  Giessen  and  Marporff,  came  a  librarian  at  Vienna. — SchL  This 
tom^  Catholic  in  1631,  was  made  counsel-  very  learned  man,  and  voluminous  writer  and 
lor  and  vice-chancellor  at  Treves,  and  died  in  editor,  died  in  1680,  aged  52.  See  Jn.  Mbl- 
1636.     See  Henke  And  Schlegeli  \.  c. —  TV.  J  ler,  Cimbria  Litterata,  vol.  i.,  p.  328,  aiid 

(60)  [This  celebrated  anatomist  travelled  vol.  iii.,  p  391-414. — Tr.] 

for  improvement  as  far  as  Italy.     On  his  re-  (64)  He  apostatized  in  1654.     [See  above, 

tarn,  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  at  note  (52). — Tr.j     SceJac.  Burckard's  His- 

Copenhagen.     But  preferring  Italy,  he  soon  toria  Biblioth.    Augustas,    pt.   iii.,  p.  223, 

removed  to  that  country.     There,  at  the  age  233.     Gruber^s  Commercium  Epistol-Leib- 

of  37,  in  the  year  1675,  he  became  a  real  nitianum,  tom.  i.,  n.  41,  95,  135,  137,  379, 

Catholic,  changed  his  profession,  was  created  388,  410,  &c.     In   these   Epistles,  he  is 

a  titular  bishop,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  into  usually  called  FUmit. 

Germany  *,  wnere  he  died  in  1686.     He  was  (65)  [He  was  the  son  of  Martin  Nestel^  a 

first  a  great  anatomist,  and  then  a  very  sin-  rector  of  Bremen,  and  studied  law.     He  and 

cere  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  blameless  life,  his  father  both  turned  Catholics,  in  1667. 

He  wrote  many  tracts  in  defence  of  popery.  Daniel  succeeded  LambeciuSf  as  librarian  at 

See  Jo.  MolUr^s  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom.  ii.,  Vienna,  and  died  A.D.  1700.     See  Henke's 

p.  867,  Ac.— Tr.]  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  302.— Tr.] 

(61)  [See  i/en^tfV  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  iv.,  (66)  [He  was  a  provost  at  Berlin,  and 
p.  305.  He  apostatized  in  1694 ;  published  from  the  year  1662,  laboured  much  to  unite 
nis  apology  for  it ;  and  died  the  next  year,  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  His  aposta- 
— TV. J  c^  took  place  at  Prague,  in   1667.     See 

(62)  [This  distinguished  literary  man  was  Henke,  loc.  cit.,  iv.,  p.  303 ;  and  ScklegtCt 
born  at   Hamburg,  in   1596 ;  first  studied  note  here. — Tr.'\ 

medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  (67)  [Concerning  iViAitftiu,  see  above, 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  to  ecdesias-  p.  208,  note  (43).  Pratariut  was  noticed 
tical  antiquities.  He  early  travelled  to  Italy  also,  p.  294,  note  (32).  Helltrig  was  a  phy- 
and  Sicily.  Returning,  he  pursued  study  io  sician,  and  son-in-law  to  J.  P.  Pfftiffer,  men- 
Holland.  Being  denied  a  scholarship  at  tioned  in  note  (61).  He  apostatized  with 
Leyden,  he  left  there  in  disgust,  and  after  his  father-in-law,  A.D.  1694.— Tr.] 
trsTelling  a  year  or  two,  settled  in  Paris  A.D.  (68)  Of  these  men,  and  others  of  a  similar 
1624.  Here  he  was  promoted,  became  a  cbaxacter,*  an  account  is  given  by  God/r. 
Catholic,  snd  an  aotlior.    He  next  went  to  Am§H  KixdMa-and  Ketsoihiatone,  pt.  iL, 


ready  been  stated,  among  the  evils  which  the  C 
experienced.     It  therefore  remains  only  to  give  .^ 
ronces  in  Ahys«^inia  or  Ethiopia. — In  the  be<:i 
mission  to  the  Ahyssiiiians  which  had  been  int< 
century,  was  renewed  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
spices.     For  the  emperor  Susneius^  who  assume 
gued  at  his  coronation  after  his  yictories  over  his  • 
by  the  eloauence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  th 
authority  by  the  aid  of  Portuguese  troops,  comn 
religious  affairs,  in  the  year  1625,  to  Alphonzo  A 
Portugal ;  or  in  other  words,  created  him  paUic 
next  year,  he  not  only  himself  publicly  swore  obe 
the  Roman  pontiff,  but  also  required  all  his  peopl 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Rome.     1 
his  associates,  by  his  ill-timed  zeal,  himself  sub^ 
the  papal  authority,  which  appeared  to  be  so  well 
first  place,  he  resolved  to  subdue  the  people,  (the  g 
gether  with  their  ministers  held  their  ancient  reli 
itself),  by  means  of  terror,  wars,  and  very  severe 
ner  of  the  Portuguese  InquisUion,     In  the  next  p 
those  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
tized  and  consecrated  anew,  afler  the  Roman  fom 
ously  been  entirely  without  the  true  Christian  ordi 
injury  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  that  the  clei 
horror  than  they  did  the  tortures  and  violence  inflic 
lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  rend  the  commonwea 
encroach  even  upon  the  authority  and  the  prerof 
Hence  arose,  first,  civil  commotions  and  formidable 
indignation  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  a  general 
uits  ;  and  finally,  a  public  edict  of  the  emperor  ir 
citizens  full  liberty  to  embrace  which  of  the  two  r 
The  son  of  Seltam,  BasUideSf  who  succeeded  to  t 
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8ome  strangers ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1634,  he  drove  Mendez  and  the 
whole  hody  of  Jesuits  and  Portuguese  from  Abyssinia,  with  no  kind  of  in- 
dulgence or  tenderness, (70)  From  this  time  onward,  such  an  abhorrence 
o£  the  Roman  name  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  the  Abyssin. 
ians,  that  they  most  cautiously  guard  their  frontiers,  lest  some  Jesuit  or 
other  priest  of  the  Romish  communion  should  creep  into  the  country,  and 
again  embroil  their  commonwealth.  The  Roman  pontiffs  at  tirst  sought 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  Jesuits,  by  sending  out  two  French  Cap- 
uchin monks :  and  these  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  Abyssinians,  as 
soon  as  they  were  discovered,  recourse  was  had  to  more  secret  methods ; 
and  at  last  the  authority  of  Leiois  XIV.  king  of  France  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  open  a  door  for  the  access  of  their  missionaries  to  Ethiopia.  (71) 
But  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  been  able,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  calm  the  wakeful  indignation  of  that  highly-incensed  nation.(72) 

(70)  See  Job.  Luioirt  Historia  iEthiopi-  er  to  compare  the  statements  made  from 

cft,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  zii.    Mich.  GeddcSf  Church  documents  which  are  above  all  suspicion,  hj 

History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  233,  6lc.     Matur.  this  papist  [Le  Grand]  who  was  not  un- 

Veiste  la  Croze^t  Histoire  du  Christianisme  frienaly  to  the  Jesuits,  with  the  Voyage  of 

d*£thiopie,  p.  79,  d:c.     Jeronu  Lobo*s  Voy-  that  French  physician,  Charles  James  Pon,' 

ftge  d'Abyssinie,  p.  116,  130,  144,  and  Hen-  cet,  who  travelled  into  Ethiopia  in  the  year 

ry  le  Grand^s  Additions  to  it,  p.  173,  and  1698,  in  company  with  the  Jesuit  Brevedeni 

hit  fourth  Dissertation,  subjoined  to  vol.  ii.,  who  died  on  the  way ;   which  Voyage  was 

p.  S2.     The  judgment  of  tliis  learned  man,  published  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  fourth  vol- 

lespecting  the  Jesuit  Mendez^  in  this  Diss,  ume  of  the  Lettres  curicuses  et  ^difiantes  des 

iv.,  p.  36,  is  worth  transcribing.     II  eQt  6i4  Missions  ^trangeres,  Paris,  1713,  6to,  [in 

4  aouhaiter  que  le  Patriarche  ne  se  fut  pas  the  ed.  Lyonst  1B19,  torn,  ii.,  p.  238,  &c. 

cbargS  de  tant  d'affaires,  (thus  cautiously  — Tr.]    The  discerning  reader  may  thus 

doei*  he  ftp'^-ak  of  Mendez^s  lust  of  power,  learn,  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  put  on  the 

Mid  minisiaix  into  the  affairs  of  the  civil  gov-  statements  which  the  Jesuits  ^ve  us,  of  the 

•mment),  et  qu'il  n'eQt  pas  fait  tant  valoir  friendly  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  and  Afri- 

•OD  aiitorit^jk^u  se  conduisant  eu  Abyssinie,  can  Christians  towards  the  see  of  Rome, 

oomme  dans  i  n  pays  d'Inquisition.     II  re-  After  ingenuously  and  candidly  making  this 

irolta  tout  ia  uionde,  et  rendit  les  Catho-  comparison,  he  will  perhaps  declare,  that 

Lqoes,  et  en  pen  culier  les  Jesuites,  si  odieuz,  Grecian  and  even  Punic  faith,  is  more  to  be 

q\!e  la  haine  qa'on  a  con^Qe  centre  euz  dure  trusted  than  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
eaxxe  aujourdbt.'*. — [**  The  third  Book  of        (72)  The  biographers  of  Clement  XI.  and 

ZdL  Croze*9  HisKvy,  which  relates  to  the  especially  Lafitau  and  Reboulet,  amuse  us 

C 'Ogress  and  ruiD  of  this  mission,  is  trans-  with  fables,  (invented  perhaps  by  the  Jesuits 
ted  bf  Mr.  Lochr^an  into  English,  and  in-  and  their  friends),  when  they  tell  us  of  the 
•erted  m  Th$  TVoofr  t  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i.,  Abyssinian  emperor*s  emhracins  the  Romish 
p.  308,  &c.,  as  alec  is  PonceVs  Voyage,  religion  iu  the  year  1712;  or  of  his  petition- 
mentioned  in  the  fdk.wing  note." — MacL]  ing  the  Roman  pontiff  in  1703  to  send  him 
(71) 'Theseprojects  ire  mentioned  by  C7r-  teachers,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people. 
han  Cemft  Et&t  present  de  TEglise  Ro-  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  ascertained  that 
maine,  p.  217,  Ac.  henryle  Chand,  Sup-  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Abyssinians  most 
plement  tc  Lobars  Itinerar.  JEthiopicum,  tom.  rigorously  denied  not  only  to  all  Europeans 
i.,  p.  181,  &e. ;  tom.  ii,  |«  108,  olc.  [**Fa-  but  also  to  the  Turks,  all  access  to  their 
ther  LobOf  who  resided  nine  years  in  Ethi-  country ;  nay,  they  would  not  allow  Egyptian 
opia,  has  given  an  eleeant  and  lively,  though  Monophysites  who  entered  Ethiopia,  to  re- 
simple  and  Sviccinct  descripfion  of  that  vast  turn  again.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  best 
empire,  in  his  Itinerarimn  .£thiopicum.  possible  testimony  in  such  a  case,  that  of 
This  Itinerary  was  translaieil  into  French  Benedict  MaUlety  who  long  filled  the  office 
\rf  M.lc  Grande  and  enriched  by  him  with  of  French  consul  in  Egypt,  and  was  appoint- 
•everal  curious  anecdotes  and  -lissertations.  ed  by  Louis  XIV.  ambassador  to  the  em- 
Hence  Dr.  Mosheim  sometimei^  quotes  the  peror  of  Abyssinia ;  in  his  Description  de 
Jtinerarium  nnder  the  uHe  n  Voyage  rEgypte,pt.  i.,  p.  325,  Paris,  1735, 4to.  To 
£Abyssinie,  refenioff  to  Le  Gra;nd^s  French  him  we  add  Henry  le  Grand,  who  in  his  Addi* 
translation  of  it."— J|m{.}    i  wisfar  the  read-  tiona  to  Jerome  Lobo*s  Itineraritun»  pt.  L,  p. 


j.uiiiin  liiiiisifll,  lhoii«:h  siilutcjd  with  iho  suino  ap 
mcrly,  olleii  expi-riinced  with  vast  rcirrct,  thai 
thoir  aiK.'iriit  pnwrr  and  import,  and  wfrc  stil 
Th(j  principlij  lunnurly  held  only  by  the  French, 
miui  pontitf  was  wholly  and  exclusively  confine 
tical  uflairs,  and  by  no  means  extended  to  seculi 
the  persona^  and  the  business  of  the  citizens,  h; 
the  universal  opinion  of  all  kings  and  princes, 
most  parts  of  the  Romish  world,  with  the  public 
esty  of  the  pontiff  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili 
wished  to  be  thought  among  the  first  defenders  of 
er,  did  the  same ;  and  even  the  courts  of  princes 
cent  language,  respecting  the  dignity  and  authori 
of  the  church.     But  the  misfortune  was,  that  ii 
men's  actions  did  nut  accord  with  their  language 
ces,  when  any  question  or  controversy  arose  v 
measured  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  ponti 
decisions  of  the  schools,  but  by  their  own  conveii 
§  19.  Tliis  the  sovereign  pontiffs  experienced 
as  often  as  they  ventured  in  this  age  to  resume  t 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  soverei 
1606,  Paul  V.  a  haughty  jmntifT,  laid  the  Vcneti 
because  they  presumed  to  punish  certain  priests  wl 
and  forbid  the  erection  of  any  more  sacred  edi 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  prohibited 
estates  to  the  clergy  without  permission  from  thi 
senate  of  Venice  most  firmly  and  vigorously  resii 
the  first  place,  they  would  not  allow  the  priests  to 
vices,  as  the  pontiflf  commanded ;  and  the  Jesu 
chose  to  obey  the  pontiff  rather  tlian  the  senate, ' 
try.     In  the  next  place,  they  ordered  Paul  Sarpi 
public  who  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Servitors 
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whom  the  Roman  pontiff  trusted  the  defence  of  his  cause,  could  with  dif. 
ficulty  stand  up  against  them.  When  at  length  Paul  V.  prepared  for  war 
against  the  Venetians,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  interposed  and  brought 
about  a  peace,  but  on  terms  that  were  not  very  honourable  to  the  pontiC(78) 
For  tlie  Venetians  could  not  be  induced  to  rescind  entirely  those  decrees 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  Romish  bishop,  nor  to  allow  the  banished 
Jesuits  to  return  to  their  country.(74)  The  senate  of  Venice,  at  that  time, 
contemplated  a  secession  from  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  such  a  step.  But 
many  causes  of  great  weight,  prevented  the  measure :  nor  did  the  saga, 
cious  and  circumspect  Sarpi  himself,  thou^  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mish court,  appear  to  approve  the  thing. (75) 

§  20.  If  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  as  much  wiidom  and  courage  as 
the  Venetians,  equally  unsuccessful  would  have  been  the  contest  which 

(73)  Besides  Thuamu  {ie  Thou),  and  scripfts  and  hulU  have  jast  so  intich  povrer 
crther  historiaiis,  see  Gabr.  Daniel's  Histoire  amonff  the  Venetians,  as  the  interests  of  th«f 
de  France,  tome  x.,  p.  358,  &c.,  of  the  re-  republic  and  the  judgment  of  the  senate  will 
cent  edit.  Jo.  Hen.  Heidegger^s  Historia  allow  them  to  tuLve.  I  adduce  as  a  most 
Papatu8«  period  vii.,  (f  ccxx.,  p.  322,  <Su:. —  credible  witness  cardinal  Henry  Norisi  wha 
Jo.  Vfclfg.  Jttger^s  Historia  Eccles.,  sscul.  (in  the  Epistles  of  famous  Venetians  to  Aid. 
zvil,  decenn.  i.,  p.  lOS.  But  especially  the  Magliaheehi,  vol.  i.,  p.  67)  thus  wrote,  in 
writinffs  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi  and  of  the  year  1676 :  Pocfae  Bulle  passeyano  quelle 
the  other  Venetian  theologians,  deserve  a  acque  verso  le  parte  del  Adriatico,  per  le  mas- 
eareful  perusal.  For  being  written  with  no  sime  lasciate  nel  Testamento  di  Fra  Paolo, 
less  solidity  than  erudition  and  elegance.  That  is :  Few  bulls  of  the  pontiffs  pass  thflr 
these  works  contributed  most  to  open  the  waters  of  the  Po  and  reach  the  shores  of  the 
eyes  of  kings  and  magistrates,  and  to  lead  Adriatic :  they  are  pririiibited  by  the  m«*iint 
them  no  longer  to  yiekl  implicit  obedience  which  Brother  Paul  laid  down  in  his  last 
tfi  the  will  of  the  pontiffs,  as  bad  formerly  Testament. 

been  done.     Pre-eminent  among  these  wn-  (75)  This  project  of  the  Venetians  is  ex- 

tings,  is  the  Istoria  delle  cose  psssate  entre  pressly  treated  of,  by  Gilbert  Burnet  in  hie 

^ul  V.  et  laRepubl.  di  Venetia ;  composed  Life  of  William  Bedell,  p.  18,  &c.,  of  the 

by  Paul  Sarpi f  who  is  usually  called  fVa  French  edit.,  and  by  Peter  Francis  le  Cou^ 

Jraolo,  i.  e..  Brother  Paul ;  printed  Miran-  rayer.  Defense  de  la  nouvelle  Traduction 

dot.,  1624,  4to ;  and  the  Historia  Interdic-  de  PHistoire  du  Concile  de  Trcnte,  p.  35, 

ti  Veneti,  by  the  same  author,  which  was  dec.,  Amsterd.,  1742,  8vo,  who  shows  very 

minted  at  Cambridge,  1626, 4to,  by  William  clearly,  that  Sarjn  departed  indeed  in  many 

bedell,  at  that  time  chaplahi  to  the  English  respecu  from  the  opinions  of  the  Romish 

embassy  at  Venice,  and  afterwsrds  a  bishop  church,  yet  that  he  did  not  approve  of  all 

in  Ireland.     Paul  V.  therefore,  whose  rash-  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants ;  nor  would 

ness  and  imprudence  led  the  Venetians  to  he  recommend  to  the  Venetians,  to  separate 

publish  these  books,  wss  himself  the  cause  from  the  Romish  church.     [From  the  ac« 

of  those  very  great  perplexities  which  the  count  of  the  agent  for  a  union  Jo.  Bapt. 

Remi^  see  afterwaras  often  experienced.  Lenie^  to  the  elector  Palatine,  which  the 

(74)  The  Venetians  indeed,  a  long  time  keeper  of  the  records  Gattler,  has  given  in 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1657,  when  Alexan-  an  appendix  to  the  Hist  of  the  duchy  of 
ier  VII.  governed  the  Romish  church,  being  Wiirtcmberg,  vol.  vi..  No.  10,  p.  57,  it  ap- 
fiearied  with  the  importonitiee  of  severu  pears,  that  in  the  year  1609  a  Protestant 
princes  and  especially  of  Louis  XIV.  king  congregation  of  more  than  1000  persona^ 
of  Frsnce,  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  return  to  among  whom  were  about  300  gentry  of  the 
their  territories.  Yet  quite  down  to  our  principal  families,  then  actually  existed  tt 
age,  no  where  is  this  very  powerful  society  Venice ;  which  Brother  Paul  Sarpi  and  hie 
nndcr  more  restraint  than  among  the  Vene-  friend  Fulgenso  had  collected,  and  which 
tians ;  to  its  own  loss,  it  finds  the  oM  grudge  contemplated  under  favourable  circumstan- 
lemainiiig  deap  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  cea  to  abandon  popery.  The  substance  of 
See  the  Voyagi  Historique  en  Italic,  Alle-  this  account  is  also  in  Le  Brets  Msgaiin 
magne,  Suisse;  Amsteid.,  1736,  8vo,  vol.  sum  Gebrauch  der  Staaten-und  Kirchen- 
i.,  p.  291.    To  this  day,  the  pontifical  re-  getch.,  voL  ii.,  p.  235,  dec. — Sehl.] 

Vol.  IIL— Q  q 
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Urban  VIII.  commenced  against  them  in  1641,  and  which  continued  tS 
the  year  1666.     The  Portuguese  having  driven  out  the  Spaniards,  madt 
John  duke  of  Braganza,  their  king.     Urban  and  his  successors  pertina- 
ciously refused  either  to  acknowledge  John  as  king  of  Portugal,  or  to  con. 
firm  the  bishops  appointed  by  him,  though  urged  to  it  in  a  thousand  ways 
both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  French.     The  consequence  was,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Portuguese  territories  wbs  for  a  long  time  without 
bishops.     The  vicar  of  Christ  who  above  all  things  should  have  no  fear  of 
man,  had  such  a  dread  of  Spanish  resentment,  that  rather  than  ofiend  the 
king  of  Spain,  he  chose  to  violate  his  most  sacred  duty  and  leave  great 
numbers  of  churches  without  pastors.     The  king  of  Portugal  was  advised 
from  various  quarters,  and  especially  by  the  French,  to  imitate  the  eiam- 
ple  of  the  Venetians ;  and  to  cause  his  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  a  na- 
tional council  of  Portugal,  in  despite  of  the  pontiff:  and  he  seemed  at 
times,  disposed  to  act  with  vigour.     But  the  ascendency  of  the  Inquisitioi^ 
and  the  amazing  superstition  of  the  people  and  their  devotion  to  the  will 
of  the  pontiff,  prevented  his  adopting  energetic  measures.     Thus,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
with  the  Spaniards,  that  Clement  IX.  confirmed  the  bishops  appointed  by 
the  king.     Yet  in  this  the  Portuguese  showed  themselves  men,  that  they 
strenuously  resisted  the  pontiff  when  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  Q^ 
this  contest  to  extend  his  power  in  Portugal ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  their  kings,  to  designate  the  bishops  of  the  country, 
to  be  at  all  abridged.(76) 

§  21.  For  many  centuries  there  had  been  almost  perpetual  controversy 
between  the  French  nation  and  the  popes ;  which,  as  in  other  periods,  so 
also  in  this  century,  sometimes  came  to  an  open  rupture.  If  the  pontifi 
ever  employed  cunning  and  perseverance  in  any  cause,  they  certainly  did 
so  throughout  this  century,  in  their  endeavours  to  subdue  the  hostility  of 
the  French  to  the  Romish  power,  and  to  destroy  or  gradually  undermine 
what  are  called  the  liberties  of  Hie  Gallic  church :  and  their  principal  coad- 
jutors in  this  business  were  the  Jesuits.  But  to  these  machinations,  very 
strong  opposition  was  constantly  made,  both  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  by  the  very  able  writers,  Edmund  Richer,  John  Launoy,  Peter  de  Mar* 
CO,  Naialis  Alexander,  Leujis  Ellies  du  Pin,  and  others  ;  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors,  some  with  more 
spirit  and  erudition,  and  others  with  less,  and  to  confirm  them  with  new 
arguments  and  authorities.  The  court  indeed,  did  not  always  reward 
these  protectors  of  their  country  according  to  their  merits ;  nay,  frequent- 
ly showed  itself  opposed  to  them,  with  a  view  to  please  the  angry  and 
menacing  pontiff;  yet  this  afforded  little  advantage  to  the  papal  cause* 
The  French  kings  it  seems,  would  rather  have  their  rights  silently  main- 
tained,  than  publicly  defended  with  noise  and  war,  in  open  declarations  and 
disputations ;  nor  did  they  esteem  it  below  their  dignity  to  temporize  oc- 
casionally, and  to  pretend  great  reverence  for  the  mandates  and  edicts  of 
the  pontiffs,  in  order  more  easily  to  obtain  from  them  the  objects  of  their 

(76)  See  Mich.  Geddett  History  of  the  defended  among  the  French,  by  Ism.  BuH' 

pope's  behaviour  towards   Portugal,  from  aldf  whose  Libelli  duo  pro  Ecclcsiis  Lusi- 

1641  to  1666 ;  which  is  in  his  Miscellaneous  tanis,  ad  Clerum  Gallicanum,  were  repriotad 

Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73-186.     The  cause  of  at  Helmstadt,  1700,  4to. 
the  Poitugucte  in  this  contest,  was  learnedly 
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wiilies.(T7)    But  if  they  perceived  the  Romish  prelates  taking  advantage 

of  this  complaisance  to  extend  their  authority,  they  remembered  that  they 
were  kings  of  the  French,  that  is,  of  a  nation  for  a  long  time  most  impa- 
tient of  Romish  servitude.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  contests 
of  Lewis  XIV.  with  the  pontifl&.(78) 

(77)  ['*  It  was  with  a  view  to  thif,  that  aigfas,  and  famentationa  over  the  rights  of 
VeUmre^  speakiiig  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nation  invaded  and  almost  annihilated  by 
the  coort  of  France  maintains  its  preroga-  the  craftiness  of  the  Jesuits.  If  these  per- 
tives  against  the  Roman  pontifi^  says  pleas-  sons  could  check  those  passions,  with  which 
antly,  that  the  king  of  France  InsMes  the  Frenchmen  are  so  prone  to  be  af^itated,  and 
pope's  feet  J  and  ties  up  his  hands  V — Maei'}  would  carefully  examine  the  history  of  their 

(78)  Many,  both  of  the  Lutherans  and  country,  they  would  certainly  learn,  that  their 
Reformed,  and  they  men  of  great  merit  and  liberties  are  not  extinct ;  nor  are  they  neg- 
learning,  lament  the  augmentation  of  the  Ro-  lected  by  their  monarchs,  but  are  only  main- 
mish  power  in  France  durinff  this  century,  and  tained  with  more  caiftion  and  foresight, 
the  gradual  corruption  of  uie  minds  of  both  France,  I  am  aware,  is  full  of  persons  who 
the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  by  the  prevalence  basely  flatter  the  pontiffs,  and  seem  inclined 
of  Italian  notions  respecting  the  papal  power,  to  become  slaves,  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  of 
which  the  ancient  French  people  viewed  honours.  But  the  number  of  such,  was  no 
with  abhorrence ;  and  from  this  they  infer,  less  formerly,  than  it  is  now ;  as  might  be 
tlut  the  famous  liberties  of  the  Gallic  church  proved  by  numberless  examples.  Nor  is  it 
were  much  abridged  in  this  century,  by  the  common  for  states  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
influence  principally  of  the  Jesuits.  Into  by  such  characters.  The  Jesuits  are  in  high 
these  views  they  are  led,  partly  by  certain  authority ;  and  they  sometimes  cause  things 
measures  of  the  French  monarchs,  which  to  be  done,  which  cannot  but  be  grievous  to 
have  the  appearance  of  greatly  subserving  the  friends  of  the  ancient  Gallic  liberties ; 
the  wishes  of  the  pontiffs  ;  and  partly  by  the  things  of  this  sort  occurred  also  in  those 
numberless  declamations  of  the  Jansenista  times  when  there  were  no  Jesuits :  and  on 
and  other  recent  French  writers,  who  lament,  the  other  hand,  very  many  things  occur,  con- 
that  the  ancient  glory  has  departed  from  the  tinually,  which  are  most  adverse  to  the  vrish- 
French  nation,  that  the  edicts  of  the  popes  es  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  Undoubtedly 
are  held  in  immense  veneration,  that  the  give  much  disquietude  to  the  pontiffs.  Tboso 
Jesuits  have  imbued  the  minds  of  the  mon-  who  contend  learnedly  for  the  opinions  of 
aichs  and  of  the  leading  men  in  the  govern-  their  ancestors,  sometimes  scarcely  escape 
ment,  with  excessive  attachment  to  the  Ilo-  without  punishment :  those  who  dispute  with 
mish  views,  that  vigilance  is  used  against  all  warmth,  not  unfrequently  suffer  for  it,  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  their  are  either  imprisoned,  or  sent  into  exile :  and 
ancestors  prevail,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  /n-  the  most  modest  writers  receive  no  reward 
ptisition  u  gradually  introduced,  and  other  for  their  labours.  True ;  it  is  so.  Yet  the 
things  of  tlus  sort.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  cause  which  these  men  defend,  is  not  disap- 
more  reliance  is  placed  on  these  xenresenta-  proved  of,  nor  is  it  deserted ;  but  their  man- 
tions,  than  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  rights  ner  of  supporting  it  is  disliked.  For  the 
of  the  French  people  are  still  In  the  same  roonaichs  and  their  friends,  in  reality,  choose 
state  as  formerly :  nor  am  I  able  at  all  to  have  the  machinations  of  the  pontifib  re- 
to  discern  those  triumphs  of  the  pontiffs  sisted,  without  noise  and  clamour,  rather 
over  the  French,  which  many  excellent  men,  than  by  publications  and  disputation,  which 
with  the  French  who  are  too  indignant,  ee-  often  fHroMduce  parties  in  a  nation,  excite  the 
pecially  the  Jansenists  and  the  Appellants,  passions  of  men,  disturb  the  pubhc  peace^ 
tliiidc  they  can  clearly  see.  As  the  general  and  exasperate  the  ponti&  and  alienate  them 
polky  of  the  French  government  is  much  from  the  French  nation.  At  the  same  timsi 
more  artful  and  crafty,  in  the  present  age ;  the  public  teachers  sre  at  fall  liberty  to  in- 
to the  machinations  of  the  pontiffs  are  thwart-  stil  into  their  pupils  the  ancient  nrinciplee 
ed,  by  more  silent  and  artful  methods,  than  of  the  nation,  and  to  explain  fuUy  in  tho 
in  the  preceding  more  rude  age.  The  same  schools  those  views,  by  which  the  Romish 
conflict  is  kept  up  as  before  :  but  it  is  now  lust  of  power  has  usually  been  for  ages  re- 
managed  in  a  very  different  way.  And  this  pressed.  Some  things  take  place,  which 
new  and  pohtic  course,  does  not  meet  the  are  inconsistent  with  these  principles ;  and 
views  of  many  of  the  French ;  who  are  of  an  restraint  is  laid  upon  those  who  think  it  very 
aident  tempeFsment,  and  who  think  they  hard  to  depart  from  the  customs  and  prac* 
ought  to  contend  in  open  manly  warfare,  in  tices  of  their  fathers ;  yet  this  is  almost  never 
the  manner  of  their  lathers.     Hence  those  done,  unless  either  necessity,  or  the  prospect 
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§  22.  The  first  of  these  contests  occurred  in  the  dme  of  Alexander 
VII.,  and  originated  from  the  temerity  of  the  pontiflf's  Corsican  guards; 
who,  in  the  year  1662,  ventured  to  insult  the  king's  ambassador,  the  mar* 
quia  Creqtii,  and  his  lady,  at  the  instigation  as  it  is  reported,  (^  Alexias 
der*8  nephow.     The  French  monarch  determined  to  avenge  the  insult  bf 
a  war :  but  on  the  pope's  imploring  his  mercy,  he  granted  him  peace  in 
1664  at  Pisa,  on  the  following  conditions  among  others ;  that  he  shoald 
send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  to  ask  pardon,  and  that  he  should  brand  the  Cor- 
sican nation  with  infamy  by  a  public  edict,  and  erect  a  pillar  in  the  Ffcr* 
nesian  market,  on  which  this  crime  and  the  punishment  of  it  should  be  in* 
scribed  for  future  generations.     But  this  contest  of  the  king,  was  not  so 
much  with  the  pontiff  as  head  of  the  church,  as  with  Ahxander  considered 
as  a  prince  and  a  temporal  sovereign.  (79)    With  the  pontiff  in  his  proper 
character,  the  monarch  had  controversy  in  1678  and  the  following  years, 
when  Innoceni  XL  filled  the  Romish  see.     The  subject  of  this  controversy 
was,  the  right  which  the  French  call  Rigale  ;  according  to  which,  when  a 
bishop  dies,  the  king  is  allowed  to  collect  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the 
see,  and  in  some  respects  to  act  in  the  place  of  bishop,  until  the  see  is  fill- 
ed by  the  accession  of  a  new  prelate.     Lewis  wished  to  subject  all  the  sees 
in  his  kingdom  to  this  right :  but  Innocent  would  not  permit  it,  determining 
that  the  king's  power  in  this  particular  should  extend  to  no  more  sees  than 
formerly.     This  contest  was  carried  on  with  great  passion  on  both  sides. 
To  the  many  admonitions  and  epistles  of  the  pontiff,  the  king  opposed  se- 
vere laws  and  mandates :  and  when  the  pope  refused  his  approbation  to 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  the  latter  by  his  regal  authority,  caused 
them  to  be  inducted  into  office ;  thus  showing  publicly,  that  the  Gallic 
church  could  get  along  without  a  pope.     On  the  other  hand,  the  high-spir- 
ited and  persevering  pontiff  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against 
the  king ;  and  omitted  nothing  which  might  show,  that  the  ancient  power 
of  the  pontifTs  was  not  yet  extinct.  (80)     The  king,  offended  by  this  reso- 

of  some  great  advantage,  warrants  it.     Be-  thus  far,  lest  those  who  read  the  bitter  oom- 

tides,  the  public  anthoritics  take  good  care,  plaints  and  declamations  of  the  Janaenists  and 

that  the  pontiffs  shall  derive  no  great  benefit  AppeliantSy  should  put  entire  confideDce  in 

from  such  condescensions  to  them.     That  them ;  which  many  Protestants  hmve  done, 

this  was  the  fact  in  the  affair  of  the  Bull  and  particularly  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 

UmgenihUy  in  which  many  things  occurred  quainted  with  the  world, 

not  agreeing  with  the  ancient  customs  and  (79)  See  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jager*9  Hietoria  Ec- 

opinions  of  the  French,  will  be  readily  seen,  cles.,  sa»cul.  xvii.,  docenn.  vii.,  lib.  ii.,  cip. 

by  those  who  will  examine  carefully   the  ii.,  p.  180,  Ac.     Vdlaire's  Siecte  de  Loaii 

whole  transaction,  and  compare  the  public  XIV.,  torn,  i.,  p.  131,  &c.     The  French  alio 

decisions  with  the  actual  state  of  the  coun-  published  aome  tracts,  in  which  the  history 

try.     It  was  judged  best,  frequently  to  admit  of  this  contest  was  related.     Memoirs  de  k 

a  less  evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater.     In  Heine  Christine,  torn,  ii.,  p.  78,  die.     [Jo. 

abort,  the  kings  of  France  are  wont  to  treat  Gifford's  History  of  France,  vol.  it.,  p.  37^ 

the  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  ancient  heroes  — 7V.] 

who  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  (80)  See  Jo.  Hcnr.  Htiitgger'M  Historis 
treated  the  dog  Cerberus  that  guarded  the  Papains,  period  vii.,  ^  ccczli.,  dec,  p.  655. 
gate  of  that  dark  world,  (no  offence  is  intend-  Voltaire,  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
ed  by  this  comparison),  sometimes  throwing  210,  and  numerous  others,  who  either  pre- 
lum a  cake,  when  he  growled,  and  sometimes  fessedly  or  incidentally,  treat  of  the  right  of 
awin^  him  with  their  brandished  swords,  as  Rigale,  and  of  the  disputes  that  grew  out  of 
occasion  and  circumstances  demanded  ;  and  it.  Henry  Noris  discusses  very  copiously 
both  for  the  same  object,  namely,  that  they  the  histor)-  of  the  origm  and  progress  of  this 
might  freely  march  on  in  their  chosen  way.  right,  in  his  Istoria  delle  investiture  Eccle- 
—These  remarks  I  thought  proper  to  extend  siastique,  p.  547,  &c.,  iu  his  0pp.,  voL  v. 
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lute  behaviour,  in  the  year  1682,  assembled  at  Paris  that  fiunous  conven- 
tion  of  his  bishops,  in  which  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  French  respecting 
the  power  of  the  pontifl^  as  being  exclusively  spiritual,  and  inferior  to  that 
of  councils,  were  stated  in  four  propositions,  unanimously  adopted,  con- 
firmed, and  set  forth  as  the  perpetual  rule  for  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  for 
the  scheol8.(Sl)     But  hmocent  received  this  blow  also  with  manly  cour- 

age.(82)     This  violent  contest  was  soon  after  followed  by  another.     In 

[SsQ  abo  Gilbert  Bumei,  in  his  History  of  fully  approved,  or  who  perrert  the  words  of 

the  rights  of  Princes  in  the  disposing  of  £c-  the  council,  by  referring  them  solely  to  a  time 

clesiastical  Benefices  and  Church  lands,  re-  of  schism. 

lating  chiefly  to  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  III.  Hence,  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic 
of  Trance  to  the  BigaU^  and  the  late  con-  power  is  to  be  tempered  by  the  canons, 
tests  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  Lond.,  168S,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  dictated,  and  which 
8vo. — TV.]  the  reverence  of  the  whole  world  has  conse- 
(8 1 )  [This  convention  was  composed  of  8  crated.  The  rules,  customs,  and  regulations 
ttchbiafaops,  26  bishops,  and  88  other  cler-  received  by  the  Gallic  realm  and  church,  are 
symen ;  who  all  set  their  names  to  the  four  also  valid,  and  the  terms  of  the  fathers  re- 
following  propositions :  main  immoveable :  and  it  concerns  the  maj- 

I.  That,  Grod  has  given  to  St.  Peters  and  esty  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  statutes  and 
to  his  successors,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  and  usages  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  so  great 
to  the  church  itself,  power  in  spiritual  things,  a  see  and  of  such  churches,  should  retain 
•nd  things  pertaining  to  salvation ;  but  not  their  appropriate  validity. 

Ewer  in  cirii  and  temporal  things :  Our  Lord  IV.  In  questions  of  faith,  likewise,  the  sn- 

ving  aaid.   My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  preme  pontiff  has  a  principal  part,  and  his 

world;  and  again.  Render  unto  Casar  the  decrees  have  reference  to  all  and  singular 

thinga  that  are  Casar'Sf  and  unto  God  the  churches ;  yet  his  judgment  is  not  incapable 

ikinga  that  are  God^a.    And  therefore,  that  of  correction,  unleas  it  havo  the  assent  of 

injunction  of  the  apostle  stands  fiiiD :  Let  the  church. 

€fierif  aoul  he  subject  to  the  higher  poioera.  These  propositions,  approved  by  Lewis 

There  is  no  vower,  but  is  from  God ;  and  XIV.,  and  registered  by  the  parliament  of 

the  powers  tnat  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Paris  on  the  23d  of  March,  1682,  were  or- 

Therefore,  in   temporal  things,  kings  and  dercd  to  be  publicly  read  and  expounded  in 

princes  are  subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  the  schools  from  year  to  year,  ana  to  be  sub- 

of  God's  appointment ;  neither  can  they  ei-  scribed  to  by  all  clergymen  and  professors  in 

ther  directly  or  indirectly,  be  deposed  by  au-  the  universities.     See  Jac.  Bemg.  BossueVs 

thority  of  the  keys  of  the  church ;  nor  can  Dcfensio  Declarationis  Clcri  Gallicani :  the 

their  subjects  be  exempted  from  fidelity  and  documents  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i. — TV.] 

obedience,  nor  be  absolved  from  their  oath  (83)  These  four  propositions,  which  were 

of  allegiance.     And  this  principle,  which  is  extremely  adverse  to  his  wishes,  the  pontiff 

necessanr  to  the  public  tranqoulity,  and  no  caused  to  be  opposed  both  publicly  and  pri- 

less  useful  to  the  church  than  to  the  state,  vately.    The  moat  distinguished  person  that 

ought  by  all  means  to  be  held  fast,  ss  being  defended  the  cause  of  the  pontiff,was  cardinal 

consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  tradi-  Celestine  Sftmdrati;  who,  under  the  assumed 

tion  of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  example  of  name  of  Eugene  Lombard,  published :  Re- 

the  saints.  gale  sacerdotium  Romano  Pontifici  assertum 

II.  That,  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things  ct  quatuor  propositionibus  explicatum,  1684, 
■o  exists  in  the  apostolic  see,  slikI  in  the  sue-  4to.  The  form  of  the  types  shows,  that  the 
cessors  of  Peter,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  that  book  was  printed  in  Switzerland.  Next  to 
■t  the  same  time,  the  decrees  of  the  holy  him,  in  the  multitude  of  Italians,  Spaniards, 
aeomenical  council  of  Constance,  approved  and  Germans,  who  supported  the  tottering 
by  the  apostolic  see,  and  confimied  by  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff  sgainst  the  French, 
practice  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  of  the  A^icAo^inBotj,  a  doctor  of  I^ouvain,  stood 
whole  church,  and  observed  by  the  Gsllican  conspicuous.  He  published  some  books  on 
church  with  perpetual  veneration,  respecting  the  subject,  which  are  mentioned  by  Bot- 
the  authority  of  general  councils,  ss  contain-  suet.  But  all  these  were  confuted  by  the 
cd  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  must  also  very  eloquent  bishop  of  Meaux,  Jac.  Benign. 
be  valid,  and  remain  immoveable.  Nor  does  Bossuet,  in  a  learned  work  composed  by 
the  Gsllican  church  approve  of  those,  who  ctdtr  of  the  king,  but  which  wss  not  publish- 
infringe  upon  the  force  of  these  decrees,  as  ed,  till  long  after  his  death,  entitled :  D»- 
if  tb^  were  of  dubious  authority,  or  not  fensio  decUrationis  ceLebarrimB,  qoam  da 
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the  year  1687,  InnocerU  deprived  the  ambassadors  resident  at  Romey  and 
among  others  the  French  ambassador  Lavardiny  of  the  right  of  asylum ; 
because  it  often  rendered  criminals  secure  of  impunity.  The  king  em- 
ployed all  the  means  his  angry  feelings  could  suggest,  to  induce  the  pontiff 
to  restore  the  right  he  had  taken  away :  but  the  latter  met  the  king  vith 
an  opeo  front,  and  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  put  on  even  the 
aembiance  of  yiclding'(63)  This  long  conflict,  which  was  injurioiv  to 
both  the  parties,  was  at  length  closed  by  the  death  of  InnocerU,  The  sub- 
sequent pontiffs  were  more  pliable,  and  therefore  more  ready  to  remove  tbs 
priDcipal  causes  of  contention :  yet  they  were  not  so  careless,  as  to  forget 
the  dignity  of  the  BLomish  see.  The  right  of  asylum  was  abrogated,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king :  the  controversy  respecting  the  right  of  RigdUf 
m-as  adjusted  by  a  compromise. (84)  The  four  celebrated  propositions  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  pontiff,  without  objection  from  the  king,  were 
gilded  over  by  some  bishops,  in  private  letters  to  the  pope ;  but  they  were 
by  no  mecms  given  up.  To  the  present  day,  they  maintain  their  place 
among  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

§  23.  That  the  faults,  which  had  long  characterized  the  bish(^  and 
fouiG  of  the  inferior  clergy  m  the  Romish  church,  were  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  no  good  man  even  of  that  community  will  deny.  The 
bishops  every  where  owed  their  elevation,  rarely  to  their  piety  and  merit, 
generally  to  personal  friendships,  to  services  rendered  to  individuals,  to  si- 
mony, to  afRnities  and  relationships,  and  often  even  to  their  vices.  And 
jthe  greater  part  of  them  lived,  as  if  they  had  been  hired  with  their  great 
salaries,  expressly,  to  exhibit  before  the  people  examples  of  those  very  vices 
which  the  Christian  religion  condemns.  (85)  If  there  were  some  (as  there 
doubtless  were)  who  endeavoured  to  benefit  their  flocks,  and  who  set  them- 
selves against  both  ignorance  and  wickedness,  they  were  cither  put  down 
by  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the  others,  or  at  least  fell  under  neglect,  and 
were  hindered  from  effecting  any  thing  great  and  laudable.  And  nearly 
the  same  things  were  experienced  by  those  clcrg^'men  of  inferior  rank,  who 
exerted  all  their  powers  in  behalf  of  truth  and  piety.  These  however,  if 
compared  with  those  whom  voluptuousness,  ambition,  and  lust  for  wealth 
drove  headlong,  were  exceedingly  few.  Some  indeed  of  the  pontiffs  of  this 
century  should  not  be  defrauded  of  their  just  praise,  for  attempting  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  the  clergy  by  wholesome  laws,  and  to  bring  them  to  ex- 
hibit at  least  common  decency  in  their  lives.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  these 
sagacious  men  should  not  see,  that  the  very  constitution  of  the  Romish 
church  and  its  whole  interior  structure,  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  all 
such  good  designs ;  and  that  a  pontiff,  even  if  he  were  inspired,  unless  he 
also  possessed  more  than  human  power  and  could  be  present  in  many 

potcstate  Ecclesiastica  sanxit  Clcnis  Galli-  248,  &c.     For  Christina  engaged  in  this 

canus,   xix.  Martii,    1683,  Liixemburgi,  2  contest,  and  took  sides  with  the  king  of 

vols.,  1730,  4to.     For  the  king  forbid  the  France. 

publication  of  the  Defence,  because,  after  (84)  Sec  Claude  Fltury,  Institutio  Jurii 

the  death  of  Innocent,  there  seemed  to  be  a  Eccles.  Gallici,  p.  454,  occ,  of  the  Latin 

great  prospect  of  peace ;  which  in  fact  soon  translation. 

followed.  (85)  See  a  multitude  of  proofs,  collected 

(83)  See  JdFger,  loc.  cit.,  decenn.  ix.,  p.  from  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  Ro- 

19,  &c.    The  Legatio  Lavardini,  which  was  mish  church,  in  the  Memoires  de  Portroyal, 

published,  1688, 12mo.    But  especially,  Me-  tome  ii.,  p.  308. 

SWHres  do  U  Reine  Christine,  tome  ii.,  p. 
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places  at  the  same  timey  could  never  reduce  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
people  to  good  order. 

§  24.  The  monksy  thoush  in  many  places  more  decent  and  circumspect 
in  their  lives  than  formerly,  yet  for  the  most  part  were  extremely  negli- 
gent of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  foimders  of  their  orders.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  as  learned  and  good  monks  themselves  admit, 
the  state  of  all  the  monasteries  was  still  lamentable.  But  as  the  century 
advanced,  some  wise  men,  first  among  the  Benedictines  in  France  and  then 
also  in  other  countries,  endeavoured  to  reform  certain  monasteries ;  that 
is,  to  bring  them  hack  in  some  degree  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  their  or- 
der.(86)  Their  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  other  religious 
houses  of  the  Cluniacensians,  Cistercians,  Regular  Ccuions,  Dominicans,  and 
Franciscans. (87)  At  this  time  therefore,  the  monks  of  the  Romish  church 
became  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely,  the  Reformed,  who  abandoning 
their  licentious  and  profligate  manners,  lived  more  decently  and  more  con- 
fcrmably  to  the  rules  of  their  order ;  and  the  Unreformedj  who  disregarded 
the  preceptB  of  their  founders,  and  chose  to  live  as  they  found  it  convenient 
and  pleasant,  rather  than  austerely  and  according  to  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  bound.  But  the  number  of  the  Unreformed,  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Reformed :  and  moreover  most  of  the  Reformed  not  only  depart  widely 
from  the  mode  of  living  prescribed  by  their  rule,  but  are  also  in  one  place 
and  another  gradually  relapsing  into  their  former  negligence. 

§  25.  Among  the  i2e/brm«(2  monastic  associations,  certain  Con^6^al£o9» 
of  Benedictines  surpass  the  others,  partly  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
their  regulations,  and  partly  in  the  constancy  with  which  they  observe  their 
rules.  The  most  famous  of  these  is,  the  French  Congregation  of  St, 
Maur  ;(86)  which  was  formed  under  the  authority  of  Gregory  XV.  in  1621, 

(86)  Lt  Bauf^  Memoiret  rar  I'Hiit.  orders  in  this  century.  Clement  XIV.  in 
d'Anxerre,  tome  "•»  P-  5l3t  ^-i  where  there  his  bull  for  sappressing  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
is  a  list  of  the  first  Keforme  of  this  century,  mentions  the  Congregation  of  the  Reformed 
Voyage  littenire  de  deux  Benedictins,  pt.  Conventual  Brethren,  which  Sixtut  V.  ap- 
ii,  p.  97,  ^.  proved,  but  which  Urban  VIII.  abolished, 

(87)  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  con-  by  his  bull  of  Feb.  6,  1626,  because  the 
Tents  both  Benedictines  and  others,  which  above-named  brethren  did  not  yield  spiritual 
•ubmitted  to  a  Reform  of  any  kind,  in  Hipp,  fruits  to  the  church  of  God ;  nay,  very  many 
Helyoi's  Histoire  des  Ordree,  tome  ▼.,  vi.,  disagreements  had  arisen  between  those  Re- 
tU.,  ^.  To  whose  account  however,  no-  formed  conventual  Brethren,  and  ths  Unre- 
merous  additions  mi^t  be  made.  Of  ihe  formed  conventual  Brethren:  and  he  allowed 
Reformed  congregation  of  Clugni,  which  them  to  go  over  to  the  Capuchin  brethren  of 
commenced  in  the  year  1631,  the  Benedict-  St.  Francis,  or  to  the  Observant  Franciscans. 
ines  have  treated  expressly  in  their  Gallia  According  to  the  same  bull,  the  order  of 
Christiana,  tom.  vii.,  p.  544,  dec.  They  Regulars  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Barnabas 
also  treat  of  the  Reformed  Canons  Regular  ad  nemus,  was  suppressed  by  the  same  pon- 
<k  St  Augustine,  in  tom.  vii.,  p.  778,  787,  tiff.  And  in  the  year  1668,  Clement  IX. 
790.  For  an  account  of  the  Reformed  Cis-  abolished  the  three  regular  orders  of  Canons 
tereians  in  France  and  Germany,  see  Jo.  Re^rular  of  St.  Gregory  in  Alga,  of  Hieron- 
Mabillonf  Annal.  Benedictin.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  vmists  de  Fesulis,  and  of  Jesuates,  estab- 
ISl,  &c.  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  Bene-  lished  by  St.  Jo.  Columbaftus ;  beemue  they 
dictins,  tome  i.,  p.  7,  8,  tome  ii.,  p.  183,  were  of  Uttle  or  no  use  to  the  church,  and  had 
S29,  S69,  308.  The  Reformed  Cistercians  loaned  their  revenues  to  the  Venetian  reptA- 
with  great  zeal  attempted  a  reformation  of  tie,  to  be  applied  to  war  against  the  TvrAt. 
their  whole  sect  in  this  centuiy ;  but  in  vain.  — Sdd.'] 

See  Meanpou,  Vie  de  TAbbe  de  la  Trappe,  (88)  See  the  Grallia  Christiana ;  not  the 

tome  i.,  p.  19il,  dec.    I  omit  other  notices,  old  work  of  this  name,  but  the  new  and  ele- 

•■  requiring  too  much  room. — [I  find  no  gant  production  of  the  Benedictines  of  this 

•oitabie  place,  to  notice  some  abolished  stine  Congregation  of  St.  Maur;  vol.  vU^, 
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and  endowed  with  yarious  privileges  and  rights  by  UfAm  VIIL  in  1637, 
This  association  does  not  indeed  consist  of  genuine  ioUowera  of  SL  Bate- 
diciy  nor  is  it  free  from  every  thing  censurable ;  yet  it  has  many  excellen- 
ces which  raise  it  above  all  others.  Of  these  excellences  the  first  and 
the  most  useful  is,  that  it  devotes  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  superior 
genius  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  both  sacred  and  civil,  and  particularly 
to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and  that  it  furnishes  tliero  abundant- 
ly with  all  the  helps  they  need,  to  prosecute  their  business  with  advan- 
tage.(89)     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  learning,  need 

p.  474^  Ac.     Hipp.  HelyotM  Histoire  det  sons  who  for  rshous  reasons  dislftie  thit  a^* 

Oxdras,  tome  Ti.,cap.  zxxvii.,  p.  256.     The  ciety.    First,  some  of  the  bishop  an  na- 

bull  of  Gregory  XV.  approving  the  society  friendly  to  these  learned  Benedictmn.    For 

of  St.  Maur,  is  severely  criticised  in  all  its  after  these  monks  had  thrown  mat  light 

parts,  by  Jo.  Launoi^  that  scourge  of  the  upon  ancient  history  and  upon  diplomaticai 

monks  even  the  best  of  them,  in  his  Examen  by  their  learned  works,  they  were  able  ta 

pnvilegii  S.  Germani;  0pp.,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  defend  their  possessions,  property,  and  rigbiai 

p.  303.    He  also  treats  of  the  dissensions  more  learnedly  and  successfoily,  in  the coartai 

and  commotions  in  this  order,  soon  after  its  against  the  bishops  who  coveted  them,  than 

institution,  (though  with  considerable  preju-  when  they  were  destitute  of  this  Uteraturo 

dice,  as  is  usual  for  him  when  speakmg  of  and  erudition.     In  the  next  place,  the  Jesn- 

monks),  in  his  Asaertio  Inquisit.  in  privueg.  its,  whose  merits  and  glory  were  greatly  ob- 

S.  Medardi,  pt.  I,  cap.  Ixzvi.,  in  his  Opp,  scured  by  tbe  splendid  woriu  undotakenand 

tom.  iii.,  pt.  ii,  p.  227.     [This  Cougrega-  accomplished  by  these  Benedictinta,  endcAT* 

tion  consists  of  more  than  180  Abbies  and  our  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  rundown 

Conventual  Priories,  which  are  divided  into  both  them  and  their  pursuits.     See  Riek.  Si- 

six  provinces ;  (extending  over  the  greatest  mofCa  I^ttrcs  Choisies,  tom.  iv.,  p.  38,  45. 

part  of  France) ;  and  it  is  governed  by  a  Others  arc  led  by  superstition,  to  indulge  ha* 

General,  two  assistants,  and  six  visiters,  tred  of  them ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  superstition 

who  are  elected,  as  are  the  superiors  of  the  tinctured  with  envy.    For  these  fieoedict- 

several  cloisters,  every  three  years,  in  a  gen-  ines  have  substituted  the  pursuit  of  learning, 

eral  chapter  of  the  order.     As  it  is  the  object  in  place  of  that  of  manual  labour,  which  tba 

of  this  Congregation,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  rule  of  St,  Benedict  prescribes  for  his  monks. 

St.  Benedict,  in  the  observance  of  his  rule ;  The  more  robust  am  required  to  labour  with 

so  special  care  is  taken  to  train  up  the  young  their  hands  during  certain  hours  of  the  day ; 

religious  according  to  it     Hence,  in  each  but  the  more  feeble,  or  such  as  possess  an* 

province  one  or  two  houses  for  novices  are  perior  genius,  are  taxed  with  intellectual  or 

erected,  from  which,  those  to  be  admitted  to  mental  labour  or  the  pursuit  of  sacred  and 

profession  are  removed   to  other  cloisters,  secular  learning.     This  is  censured  by  cer* 

where  they  are  trained  for  two  years  to  vir-  tein  austere  persons,  who  are  veiy  fond  oi 

tue  and  to  acts  and  exercises  of  worship,  the  ancient  monastic  discipline,  and  who 

After  this,  they  study  human  learning  and  think  that  literary  pursuite  are  disrepntabia 

theology  five  years ;   and  then  spend  one  for  monks,  because  they  divert  the  mind 

year  in  collecting  their  thoughts,  and  thus  from  the  contemplation  of  divine   things, 

prepare  themselves  for  orders  and  for  more  As  this  sentiment  was  sdvanced  with  eicca- 

assiduity  in  their  spiritual  offices.    In  some  sive   ardour,  especially  by  Amumd  John 

cloisters  there  are  also  seminaries  for  tbe  BotUhiUier  de  RancCf  abbot  of  La  Trapps^ 

education  of  youth. — SchLI  in  his  book  des  Devoirs  Monaatiques  (on 

(89)  The  Benedictines  talk  largely  of  the  the  duties  of  Monks) ;  the  moat  leanied  of 

great  services  done  by  this  Congregation,  in  the   Benedictines,  John  MahiUon,  wss  di- 

various  ways ;  and  among  other  difficult  en-  rected  to  defend  tbe  cause  of  his  fraternity ; 

terprises,  they  mention  numerous  cloisters  which  he  did,  in  his  well-known  work  de 

of  monks,  which  had  collapsed  and  become  Studiis  Monasticis,  which  vras  first  publishati 

corrupt,  recovered  and  restored  to  order  and  Paris,  1691,  8vo,  and  often  afterwards,  and 

respectability.    See  Voyage  de  deux  Re-  translated  also  into  the  Latin  and  other  Ian* 

ligieuz  Benedietins  de  la  Congreg.  de  St.  ^ages.     Hence  arose  that  noted  controversy 

Maur,  tome  i.,  p.  16,  tome  ii.,  p.  47,  and  m  Fnnce,  How  far  is  it  suitahUfor  a  mm 

nearly  throughout  that  work.     And  a  person  to  cultivate  literature :  an  elegant  history  of 

must  be  much  prejudiced,  who  can  look  which,  has  been  given  to  the  worid  by  Km- 

upon  all  these  sUtemeiite  as  fictions.    There  cen£  ThuHlier,  a  very  learned  monk  of  tba 

•DB  however  in  the  Romish  community,  per-  congregation  of  St.  Maur ;  poUiahed  ""^^^ 
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not  be  informed  how  much  this  institution  has  benefited  the  literary  worlds 
or  what  a  multitude  of  excellent  and  immortal  works  it  has  produced,  il« 
lustrative  of  every  branch  of  learning  except  philosophy.(90) 

§  26.  But  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  these  changes  were  esteemed 
trivial  and  imperfect,  by  those  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ancient  disci* 
pline  and  who  wished  to  see  the  lives  of  monks  strictly  conformed  to  their 
first  rules.  TTie  number  of  these  in  the  Romish  church  was  not  incon* 
aiderable ;  though  they  had  little  influence,  and  were  odious  to  most  per- 
sons, on  accoimt  of  their  severity.  These  taught,  that  a  monk  should  spend 
his  whole  life  in  prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  sacred  reading,  and  man- 
ual labour  ;  and  that  whatever  else  might  occupy  him,  however  usefiil  and 
excellent  in  itself,  was  inconsistent  with  his  vocation,  and  therefore  vain 
and  not  acceptable  to  Grod.  Besides  others  who  had  not  the  fortune  to 
become  so  celebrated,  the  Jansenists  proposed  this  rigid  reformation  of  the 
monks ;  and  they  exhibited  some  examples  of  it  in  France,(91)  the  most 
perfect  and  best  known  of  which,  was  that  which  took  place  in  the  convent 
of  sacred  virgins  bearing  the  name  of  PorURoyalj  and  which  has  flourished 
from  the  year  1618  down  to  the  present  time,  [A.D.  175d].(92)  Several 
emulated  this  example ;  but  the  most  successful  and  zealous  of  all  these 
was,  in  the  year  1664,  Armand  John  BouUnUier  de  Ranee^  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  a  man  of  noble  birth ;  who  was  so  happy  as  to  prevent  the  aocuau 
lion  of  extravagant  superstition,  which  the  Jansenists  had  incurred,  firom 
being  brought  against  his  associates,  notwithstanding  they  lived  in  the  most 
austere  manner  of  the  old  Cistercians ; — nay,  carried  their  austerity  beyond 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Cistercians.  The  fraternity  estaldished  by 
this  noted  man,  still  flourishes,  under  the  name  of  the  Eeformed  Bernards 
ines  of  La  Trappe^  and  has  been  propagated  among  the  Italians  and  the 
Spaniards  :  though,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  many^  it  has 
gradually  departed  much  from  the  very  painful  discipline  of  its  founder.(98) 

the  Opera  Pocthama  Mibillonii  et  Ruinaiti,  (91)  See  Memotres  de  Port  Royal,  torn, 

torn,  i.,  p.  365-425.  ii.,  p.  601,  60S.     In  particiilar,  that  meet 

(90)  A  list  of  the  writings   and  works  celebrated  Jansenist,  Martin  de  Bmreo9,  in- 

wikh  which  the  congregation  of  St.  Manr  troduced  the  austere  discipline  of  ancient 

have  favoured  the  levned  world,  is  given  hj  monks  into  the  monastery  of  8L  Cyran,  of 

PhUip  U  Cerft  Bibhotheque  Historique  et  which  he  was  abbot.     See  Gallia  Christiana, 

Critique  des  Autenrs  de  la  Congregation  tom.  ii.,  p.  133.     MoUon^  Voyages  litnr- 

de   S.  Manr;   Hague,  1726,  8vo,  and  by  giqaes,  p.  136,  dtc.     But  after  his  death,  the 

Bemk.  Pet,  Bibliotheca  Benedictioo-Mau-  monks  of  St   Cyran,  Kke  those  of  other 

liana;  Augsburg,  1716. 8 vo.     These  monks  places,  relapsed  into  their  old  habits.     See 

•re  flomg  on  with  great  perseverance  to  Voyage  de  deux  Benedictine,  torn,  i.,  pt.  i., 

benefit  both  sacred  ami  profane  learning,  by  p.  18,  6lc. 

Ibeir  elaborate  and  excellent  productions.  (9S)  Helyot,  Histoire  des  ordres,  torn.  ▼., 

[A  move  eomplete  catalouge  of  their  works  cap.  xliv.,  p.  455. 

ia  in  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  C^ngrega-  (93)  See  MarsoOier,  Vie  de  TAbb^  de  la 

tiOB  de  S.  Manr,  ordre  de  St  Benoit,  ou  Trappe,  Paris,  170S,  4Coi,  and  1703,  S  vds. 

I'on  trouve  la  vie  et  Us  travanx  des  auteurs,  13mo.     MuuipoH,  (a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 

qii*eUe  a  produits  depuia  son  origine  en  bonne).  Vie  de  Mr.  TAbb^  de  la  Trappe, 

1618,  juaqu*  &  present,  avec  lee  litTes^  enu-  Paris,  1702, 2  vols.  8vo.    Felibiemj  Descnp- 

■BMration,  Tanalyse,  des  differentee  editions  tion  de  I'Abbaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1671, 

des  livres,  qu'ils  ont  donnas  an  public,  et  le  12ma    Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  torn, 

jngement,  que  les  Savsns  en  ont  port^  ;  en-  vi.,  cap.  i.,  p.  I,  dec.     [The  author  of  thia 

•emble  la  notice  de  beaucoup  d'ouvrages  reformation  lived,  as  the  gre 


greater  part  of  the 
■utfiuscrita,  composes  par  des  Benedictms  French  abb^  now  do,  in  a  thoughtless  un- 
do m^me  Corps ;  Brussels  and  Paris,  1770,  principled  manner,  and  kept  up  an  illicit  u^ 
410— ScA/.]  teicoane  with  a  Fvanch  lady,  Madams  di 
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§  27.  Of  the  new  orders  of  monkB  which  arose  in  this  oentmy^ — far 
that  fruitful  mother,  the  church,  has  never  ceased  to  brine  forth  sw^  firm. 
ternities, — we  shall  notice  only  those  which  have  acquired  some  celebrity. 
We  mention,  first,  the  French  society  of  Fathers  of  iie  Oraiory  of  ike  hig 
Jesus,  instituted  in  1613,  by  John  BeruUe  [Peter  de  BeruUe],  a  man  of  vaii* 
ous  talents,  who  served  the  commonwealth  and  religion,  the  court  and  ths 
church,  with  equal  ability,  and  was  at  last  a  cardinal.  This  institutioo 
was,  in  reality,  intended  to  oppose  the  Jesuits.  It  has  trained  up,  and  it  is 
still  training  many  persons  eminent  for  piety,  eloquence,  and  eniditiolu 
But  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  its  enemies,  it  fell  under 
a  suspicion  of  broaching  new  doctrines  in  certain  of  its  publicaticxis.  Hio 
priests  who  enter  this  fraternity,  do  not  divest  themselves  of  private 
erty ;  but  so  long  as  they  continue  in  the  society,  (and  they  are  at  111 
to  retire  from  it  whenever  they  please),  they  relinquish  all  prospects  of 
mission  to  any  sacred  office  which  has  attached  to  it  fixed  revenues  at 
rank  and  honour.  Yet  they  are  required  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  priests,  and  to  make  it  their  greatest  care  and  efibrt,  to  perfect 
themselves  and  others  more  and  more  continually,  in  the  art  of  profitaUj 
discharging  those  duties.  Their  fraternities  therefore,  may  not  improper* 
ly  be  denominated  schools  for  pastoral  theology.  In  more  recent  times 
however,  they  have  in  &ct  begun  to  teach  the  liberal  arts  and  sacred  sci- 
ence.(94)    With  these  we  join  the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  an  order  found- 

Montbazon.    Her  sudden  death  by  the  imall-  would  enter  but  melancholy  people,  whs 

poz,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  her  muti-  were  weary  of  the  whole  world,  and  eon- 

lated  corpse,  brought  him  to  the  resolution  stantly  in  fear  of  losing  heaven.    They  al> 

of  becoming  a  Carthusian.     The  common  lowed  of  no  scientific  or  literaiy  piir*iiit% 

statement  is  this.    The  abbot  had  received  and  in  their  library  had  none  but  derotionl 

no  notice  of  the  lady's  sickness,  and  after  an  books.    Their  worship  was  continued  dsf 

absence  of  six  weeks,  returned  from  the  and  night ;  and  if  a  cloister  coDtaioed  so 

country  to  visit  her.    He  went  directly  to  many  as  twenty-four  monks,  they  were  di- 

her  chamber,  by  a  secret   stairway  with  vided  into  three  classes,  which  interehanged 

which  he  was  acquainted,  and  there  found  continually.    All  these   modks  lived  veiy 

her  dead  and  her  corpse  mutilated.     For  the  austerely ;  and  observed  a  rigonrat  aiJeDe% 

leaden  coffin,  which  nad  been  made  for  her,  conversing  together  only  once  a  we^  and 

was  too  short,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  then  not  on  worldly  thines.    Their  time  was 

cut  off  her  head.    The  sight  of  her  corpse  in  divided  between  manual  labour,  the  canoni- 

the  coffin,  and  her  head  on  the  table,  so  af-  cal  exercises,  and  private  devotion.    They 

fected  him,  that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  lived  wholly  on  bread,  heiba,  and  pnlae.— 

world,  and  to  embrace  the  severest  monastic  Schl.l 

order.  VignetU-MaroiUe,  (Melanges  d'Hist.  (94)  See  Habert  de  Cerisy,  Tie  dn  Car- 
et de  Litterature,  Roterd.,  1700,  8vo,  tome  dinal  Berulle,  Fondateur  de  TOratoire  de 
iii.,  p.  126),  contradicto  this  sUtement.  Ho  Jesus ;  Paris,  1646,  4to.  Jo.  Morim^s  Vh, 
says,  thus  much  only  was  true :  the  abbot  prefixed  to  his  Antiquit.  Orientales,  p.  3. 4, 
had  been  a  particular  friend  of  this  lady;  6,  UO.  Rich.  Simon'a  Lettres  Cbois^ 
and  once,  on  waiting  on  her,  he  learned  tome  ii.,  p.  60,  and  his  Bibliotheqne  Grit- 
from  a  gentleman  in  her  antechamber,  that  ique,  (which  he  published  under  the  name  of 
she  had  the  smallpox,  and  was  then  wishing  Saimorc),  tome  iii.,  p.  303,  334,  830,  dee. 
the  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  The  abbot  On  the  character  of  BeruUe,  see  Air.  Bn^ 
went  to  call  one ;  and  on  his  return,  found  leCa  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  220,  342.  Mkksd 
her  dying.  He  was  much  affected  on  the  le  Vaaaor,  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.,  tone 
occasion;  but  it  was  two  or  three  years  iii.,p. 397, dec.  /fe/yoT, Histoire des oidresy 
after  this  event,  that  he  formed  his  rifforous  tome  viii.,  cap.  z.,  p.  53,  du.  Gallia  Gfarit- 
establishment.  And  probably  the  additions  tiana  Benedictinor.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  976,  dEC 
and  alterations  of  the  story,  were  invented  [These  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  moat  not  bs 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a  romantic  aspect,  confounded  with  the  Italian  oider  of  the 
Be  this  as  it  mav;  the  abbot  chanced  his  same  name,  established  in  the  preceding  een* 
lifiB^  and  esublised  an  order  into  whidi  none  tuiy,  by  FikOijy  JVm.    (See  above,  p.  9l) 
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ed  by  Vmeent  de  Pavl^  who  was  canonized  not  long  dbice.  They  were 
constituted  a  regular  and  legitimate  society  in  1682,  by  Urban  YIII.  To 
fulfil  the  designs  of  their  founder,  they  must  attend  especially  to  three 
things ;  first,  to  improve  and  amend  themselves  daily,  by  prayers,  medita« 
tion,  reading  and  other  things ;  secondly,  to  perform  sacred  missions  among 
the  people  living  in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  eight  months  in  the 
year,  in  order  to  imbue  the  peasantry  with  religious  knowledge  and  quicken 
their  piety ;  (from  which  service,  they  derive  their  name  of  Priests  of  the 
Missions)  ;  and  lastly,  to  superintend  seminaries  in  which  young  men  are 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  train  up  candidates  for  the  sacred  of- 
fice.^05)  Under  the  counsel  and  patronage  of  the  Priests  of  the  Missions, 
are  the  Virgms  of  Lone  or  the  Daughters  of  Charity  ;  whose  business  it  is, 
to  minister  to  the  indigent  in  sickness.  They  originated  from  a  noble  lady, 
Louisa  le  Chras ;  and  received  the  approbation  of  Clement  IX.  in  1660.(06) 
The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  pious  and  Christian  schools,  were  institu* 
ted  by  Nicholas  Barre,  in  1678.  They  are  usually  called  Piarists ;  and 
their  principal  object  is,  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes.(07) 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  and  to  enumerate  all 
the  religious  associations,  which  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Romish  juris- 
diction were  now  set  up  with  great  expectations,  and  then  suddenly  neglect- 
ed and  sufiered  to  become  extinct. 

§  28.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  by  which  as  its  soul  the  whole  body  of 
the  Romish  community  is  governed,  if  it  could  have  been  oppressed  and 
trodden  to  dust,  by  hosts  of  enemies,  by  numberless  indignities,  by  the 
most  horrid  criminations,  and  by  various  calamities ;  must  undoubtedly 
have  become  extinct,  or  at  least  have  been  divested  of  all  reputation  and 
confidence.  The  French,  the  Belgians,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  have  at- 
tficked  it  with  fury ;  and  have  boldly  charged  it,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, with  every  species  of  crimes  and  errors  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive,  as  most  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men  and  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  civil  governments.  The  Jansenists  especially,  and  those  who 
adopt  altogether  or  in  part  their  views,  have  exposed  its  character  in  num- 
berless publications,  strengthened  not  merely  by  satire  and  groundless  dec- 
lamation, but  by  demonstrations,  testimony,  and  documents,  of  the  most 
credible  nature.(08)  But  this  immense  host  of  accusers  and  of  most  de- 
cided enemies,  seems  not  so  much  to  have  weakened  and  depressed  this 

Both  agree  in  this,  that  thev  devote  them-  torn,  viii.,  cap.  zL,  p.  64.    Gallia  Christiana, 

flelTOS  to  learning ;  but  the  Italians  pursue  torn.  Til.,  p.  998,  Ac. 

especially  cborch  history ;  while  the  French  (96)  Oobillon,  Vie  de  Madame  de  Graa^ 

porsoe  aU  branches  of  learning.    The  founder  fondatrice  des  filles  de  la  charite;  Paris, 

of  this  order,  BenUU^  was  in  so  hiflh  favour  1676,  12mo. 

with  the  queen  of  France,  Anna  of  Austria,  (97)  Helyot^  Hist  des  Ordres,  tome  viii., 

tlttt  Cardinal  Richelieu  envied  him :  and  his  cap.  zxx.,  p.  833. 

dMth  which  occurred  in  1629,  was  so  sud-  (98)  Here  is  matter  for  a  volume,  or 

den,  that  some  conjectured,  he  died  of  poi-  rather  for  many  large  volumes.    For  there 

•on.    The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  are  not  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Catholic  world, 

monks,  but  secular  clergymen ;  nor  do  they  which  does  not  offer  for  our  inspection, 

chant  any  canonical  hours.    They  are  called  some  conflict  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  magis- 

Fathers  of  iAie  Oratory^  because  they  have  trates,  with  other  orders  of  monks,  or  with 

no  churches  in  which  the  sacraments  are  ad-  the  bishops  and  other  religious  teachers ; 

ministered,  but  only  chapels  or  oratories,  in  from  which  the  Jesuits,  though  they  might 

which  they  read  prayers  and  preach. — SM.}  teem  vanquished,  yet  finally  came  on  victo- 

(96)  M.  Abely,  Vie  de  M.  Vincent  de  nous.    An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Xth 

Paul;  Paris,  1664,  4to.    Helyot,  k)c.  cit.,  gelher  all  tbeM  facts,  which  lie  tcattM 
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very  sagacious  sect,  as  to  have  exalted  it,  and  enridied  it  with  posaeaioBi 
and  honours  of  every  kind.  For  the  Jeniits,  without  parrying  the  tUnkm 
of  their  enemies  hy  replies  and  noisy  disputation^  but  hy  silence  for  the 
most  party  and  patienoe»  have  held  on  their  course  amid  all  these 
and  reaching  their  desired  haven,  have  possessed  themselves,  with 
derful  facility,  of  their  supremacy  in  the  Romish  church.  The  fexj  coim. 
tries  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  once  viewed  as  horrid  monsters  and  pnfaSe 
pestSf  have,  sometimes  voluntarily,  and  sometimes  involuntarily,  auncn- 
dered  no  small  share  of  their  interests  and  concerns  to  the  diseretion  and 
good  faith  of  this  most  potent  fratemity.(99) 

§  29.  Literature  and  die  sciences,  both  the  elegant  and  the  solid  kaiiek 
es,  acquired  additional  honour  and  glory  in  the  better  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
mish church.  Anxxig  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards^  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  Low  Countries,  there  were  men  distinguished  for  their 
genius  and  for  their  knowledge  of  various  sciences  and  languages.  But 
we  must  not  ascribe  this  prosperous  state  of  learning,  to  the  influence  of 
the  public  schools.  For  in  them,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  CH^rs,  that 
ancient,  jejune,  tedious,  and  barren  mode  of  teaching,  which  obtvnds,  em- 
barrasses,  and  perplexes,  rather  than  quickens  and  strengthens  the  mind^ 

tnd  ditpersed  thnragfa  numberlets  writen,  posniadtd,  i.  httk  beibte  hit  dssft,  to  \mm 

by  t  mu  of  tbe  JanMuiat  partr,  who  ■  {%m  tht  iBainiwfipt  of  iht  residus  of  his  woriL, 

years  aso  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  the  which  was  luncient  to  fill  20  TohuDM.— TV.] 

order  of  Jesuits,  if  he  should  be  permitted  to  (99)  Perhaps  no  people  have  attacked  tkt 

ftitfil  the  promises  in  his  Prefau :  Histoire  Jesoits  with  more  animosity  and  eneigy,  or 

des  Relineuz  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  done  them  mora  harm,  than  the  Freoek 

tome  i.,  Utrecht,  1741,  8vo.    And  no  Btan  Those  who  wish  to  huu,  what  wis  aaid  and 

was  more  competent  to  finish  the  work  com-  done  against  them,  by  the  parliaiBMit,  bj  the 

mcnced  by  him,  than  he  ;  unless  we  are  to  university  of  Paris,  and  by  the  people  cf 

regard  as  fabulous,  all  that  he  tefU  ns  re-  France,  may  consult  Casar  Egtute  dc  Bs*- 

•pecting  hia  trarels  and  his  suiferinge  for  fay,  Historia  Aeademie   Parisiensia,  toau 

many  years,  while  exploring  ike  irfana,  policy,  vi.,  p.  669-649,  a76,  786^  74S,  744,  788^ 

and  operations  of  the  Jesuits.     But  this  boo-  774-890,  898,  909 ;  who  Km  acotely  onrt- 

est  man,  imprudently  yenturing  to  go  into  ted  any  thing  relating  to  the  sidjact.    And 

France,  was  discovered   it  is  said,  by  his  what  waa  the  issue  of  all  these  most  t»- 

enemies,  and  aasaasinated.    Hence  his  work  heraent  contests  ?    The  Jesuits,  after  beny 

was  carried  no  farther  than  the  third  toIumm.  ignomiwovsly  expelled  from  France,  wwa 

{Dr.  Madaine,  in  his  note  here,  written  at  the  first  honourably  received  again,  under  Hovy 

Hague,  about  the  year  1764,  says  this  man  IV.  in  the  year  1604,  notwithstanding  fm 

was  a  Frenchman  named  Benard;  that  he  indignation  of  so  many  men  of  tbe  grotest 

was  then  hving  at  tbe  Hague ;  that  he  kad  reputation  and  of  the  highest  rank,  wke 

not  been  massacred  in  Flnnce,  but  had  re*  were  oppoeed  to  them.    &e  the  Memoiiet 

turned  in  safety  from  his  visit  to  thai  countiy;  du  Doc  de  Sully;  the  late  edition  of  G^ 

that  he  had  never  travelled  m  the  manner  he  neva,  vol.  v.,  p.  89,  dtc.,  S14,  dec    Is 

pretended  in  his  preface,  to  collect  informal  the  next  place,  they  were  admitted  to  the 

tion,  but  had  collected  all  hia  mfbrmadon  government  both  of  the  church  and  of  the 

from  books  in  his  study,  and  had  made  up  state ;  and  this  felicity  they  retain  ouite  to 

the  story  of  his  traveb  to  amuse  his  readers  our  times.     [So  it  vras,  wtien  Dr.  MpMm 

ud  procure  credit  to  his  book ;  and  that  no  wrote ;  but  now 

ffOOQ  reaaon  was  offered,  for  his  having  vio*  -n-    •.              j*       ^  •    i.  ^  vn 

ES  hi.  promise  to  oMtkiue  the  woS    J.  Vemt  summa  dies  et  matactabiki 

M.  Sckroukk,  (in  his  Kirdiengcsch.  s.  d,  iJaroan».  ac. 

Reformat.,  vol.  iL,  p.  645),  tells  ua,  on  the  And  even  in  thn  France,  where  the  Jesoils 

authority  of  a  Dutch  journal,  that  the  man's  were  caressed  by  the  great  and  feared  \f 

name  was  Peter  QuerHcl^  with  the  surname  bishops  and  archbishops,  the  eonilagratioa 

MefULvd ;  that  he  had  never  travelled  as  he  began,  which  consumed  the  whole  ^bfic  sf 

pretended  ;  that  he  died  at  the  Hague  in  tbe  the  Jesuits'  univerMl  monarchy.— £^.] 
year  1774 ;  and  that  the  report  was,  he  waa 
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and  which  loads  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  tecfamcal  words  and 
phrases,  without  meaning  and  without  use,  has  maintained  its  place  quite 
down  to  our  times.  But  beyond  the  limits  of  these  reputed  seats  of  leanu 
ing,  certain  great  and  excellent  men  guided  others  to  a  better  and  more 
profitable  method  of  prosecuting  study.  In  this  matter,  the  pre-eminonoe 
is  justly  due  to  the  French;  who  being  prompted  by  native  powers  of 
geniusy  and  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  treated  nearly  all  branches  of  literature  and  science 
in  the  happiest  manner ;  and  rejecting  the  barbarism  of  the  schools,  exhib- 
ited learning  in  a  new  and  elegant  dress,  suited  to  captivate  the  mind«(100) 
And  how  greatly  the  efforts  of  this  very  refined  nation,  tended  to  rescue 
the  other  nations  from  scholastic  bondage,  no  person  of  bi|t  a  moderate 
•hue  of  information,  can  well  be  ignorant. 

§  30.  No  means  whatever  could  remove  from  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
those  misnamed  AristoteUanSy  who  were  continually  quoting  AriMoiUy  wnile 
they  did  not  in  reality  understand  him.  Nor  could  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  is  afraid  of  every  thing  new,  for  a  long  time,  persuade  itself  to  allow 
the  new  discoveries  of  tiie  philosophers  to  be  freely  promulged  and  ex» 
plained  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  sufierings  of  GaUIeOy  a  Tuscan  mathe- 
matician, who  was  cast  into  prison  for  bringing  forward  the  Copcmican 
ratem  o(  astronomy.  Some  among  the  French,  led  on  by  Reni  de$ 
#  Cartes  and  Peter  {rassendHlOl)  the  former  of  whom  by  his  doctrines, 
and  the  latter  in  his  writings  confuted  the  Peripatetics,  first  ventured  to 
abandon  the  thorny  fields  of  the  Aristotelians,  and  to  Mow  more  liberal 
principles  of  philosophizing.  Among  these,  there  were  some  Jesuits,  but 
a  mudi  larger  number  from  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jansemus,  who  distinguished  themselves.  Here  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  many  minds,  the  nanies  of  Malehranche,  Anthony  Amauldy  Bernard 
Lamij  Peler  Nicole,  and  Blaise  Pascal ;  who  acquired  lasting  fame,  by  il- 
lustrating, perfecting,  and  adapting  to  common  use  the  principles  of  Des 
Cartes,(\02)  For  Gassendiy  who  professed  to  understand  but  few  things, 
and  who  rather  taught  how  to  philosophize  than  proposed  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy, did  not  have  many  followers  among  a  people  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, sangtune,  ardent,  and  impatient  of  protracted  labour.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  some  of  the  Italians  as  well  as  other  nations,  began 
to  imitate  the  French ;  at  first  indeed  timidly,  but  afterwards  more  confi- 
dently, as  the  pontifl^  appeared  to  relax  a  little  of  that  jealousy  which  they 
had  entertained  against  the  new  views  of  the  naturalists,  mathematicians^ 
and  metaphysicians. 

§  81.  but  it  is  proper  to  notice  here  more  distinctly,  who  were  the  per- 
sons, entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  preserved  and  advanced  both  divine 

(100)  Thtt  win  be  found  ilhntrated  by  (108)  The  lewaid  which  these  men  had 
Fottetre,  in  the  noted  woik  already  quoted  for  their  labours,  was,  that  they  were  ehaived 
repeatedly:  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  with  atheism  by  the  Peripetetice ;  JoknUar- 
his  Aiiiiions  to  that  work,  [in  the  edition,  dMtn,  who  was  intoxicated  with  the  Ansto- 
Paris,  18S0,  vol.  ii.,  cap.  zzzi.-zxxiT.-^7V.]  telieo-Scholastic  philosophy,  being  the  ae- 

(101)  Ga»aendi^9  Ezcvcitationes  pandozv  cuser :  Athei  Betecti,  in  his  Opera  Poethu- 
sdversus  Aristotelicos,  is  in  his  Opera,  torn,  ma,  p.  1,  dec.,  and  p.  869.  Nor  is  the  cause 
iii.,  p.  95,  dec.,  and  is  an  accurate  anii  ele-  of  this  odium  ^ery  di£Bcult  to  be  discovered, 
ffant  performance,  which  did  great  barm  to  For  the  Cartesian  philosophy  which  avoids 
ue  cause  of  the  Peripatetics.  See  the  re-  all  darkness  and  obscurity,  is  much  less  •!> 
marks  already  made,  [in  section  i.,  ^  31,  of  ficacious  for  defending  the  Ronudi  caosi^ 
this  century,  p.  876. — Tr.] 
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and  human  learning  in  tlie  Ronush  church.    During  a  large  part  of  tht 

century,  the  Jesuits  were  nearly  the  only  teachers  of  all  hranches  of  learn* 
ing ;  and  they  alone  among  the  monks,  were  accounted  learned  men.  And 
the  man  must  be  either  ignorant  or  uncandid,  who  can  deny  that  many  le* 
nowned  and  very  learned  men  have  highly  adorned  that  society.  Lastiog 
as  literature  itself  will  be  the  merits  of  Denjfs  Petau  {Diomfsms  Petmu 
us),{l02)  James  iStrmon(£,(104)  Peter  Poim,(105)  Philip  LdbhhJiJLm)  Nick, 
olas  Abrwn8,{l07)  and  even  of  John  Harduinf(l08)  though  in  many  things 
erratic  and  not  of  a  sound  mind ;  as  well  as  of  many  others.  But  as  the 
century  advanced,  this  literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  was  greatly  obscured 
by  the  Benedictines,  especially  by  those  belonging  to  the  Congregatim  ^ 
Si,  Maur,  For  while  the  Jesuits  immoderately  vaunted  of  their  merite 
and  renown,  and  were  unceasingly  censuring  the  sloth  and  inddence  of 
the  Benedictines,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to  their  designs  of  invading 
and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  revenues  and  the  goods  of  the  Benedic- 
tines ;  the  latter  thought  it  necessary  for  them,  to  wipe  off  this  stain  upon 
their  character  which  they  could  not  deny,  and  to  disarm  their  harpy  ene- 
mies, by  becoming  really  meritorious.  Hence  they  not  only  opened 
schools  in  their  convents,  for  instructing  youth  in  all  branches  of  leamiii|^ 
but  also  i^pointed  select  individuals  of  the  best  talents,  to  publish  great 
and  imperishable  works,  which  might  vindicate  the  ancient  glory  and  r^ 
utation  of  the  Benedictine  family  against  its  traducers.  This  task  has 
been  admirably  fulfilled,  and  with  a  success  which  baffles  description,  for 
about  a  century  past,  by  such  superior  men,  as  John  Mabillony{l09)  Luke 
D'Achery  {Dach€rius),(llO)  Reni  MassueU(lll)  Theodore  Rumartj{ll2) 
Anthony  Beaugendre,{ll^)  Julian  Ganuer,(  114)  Charles  de  la  Ruey{llb) 

than  the  Tulgar  scholastic  philosophy  which  (109)  [MahiUon  was  bom  in  1638,  lad 

delights  in  darkness.  di«d  at  Paris  in  1707.     He  tra?eUed  much 

(103)  [PetoM^  bom  in  1583,  died  1652 ;  for  literary  purposes,  in  France,  GennaoT, 

wrote  largely  on  chronology,  and  the  history  and  Italy ;  and  besides  publishing  the  worn 

of  reliffioQs  doctrines ;  and  ably  edited  ser-  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Lives  of  sainted 

eral  ofthe  fathers,  particularly  EpiphaniuM.  Benedictines,  (Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  Ben- 

-*7V.]  edicti),  and  his  Analecta  yeteium ;  be  com- 

(ICM)    [Sirmond,    confessor    to    Lewis  posed  Diplomatics,  Annals  of  the  Benedic- 

XIII.,  died  1651,  aged  92 ;  wrote  much  on  tines,  and  some  smaller  works. — TV.] 

church  history,  and  edited  several  of  the  fa^  (HO)  [D^Achery,  bom  1608,  died  1685; 

thers.     His  works  were  printed,  Paris,  1696,  collected  judiciously,  and  puUished  nnme^ 

5  vols.  fol. — TV.]  ous  unprinted  writings,  pertaining  to  ecdesi- 

(105)  [Potsin,  bom  in  1590,  and  died  at  astical  history,  in  13  vols.  4to,  or  (2d  ed.)iii 
Rmne  near  the  end  ofthe  17th  century ;  was  8  vols,  fol.,  entitled  SpiciUgtum^  &c. — TV.] 
distinguished  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  schol-  (HI)  {MoMtuet,  bom  1666,  died  1716; 
ar,  and  for  his  editions  of  the  fathers. — TV.]  published  the  best  edition  of  Irenaut, — TV.] 

(106)  [Labbe  of  Bourges,  died  in  1667,  (112)  [Ruinart,  bom  1657,  died  1709; 
aged  6().  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  associated  wiUi  MsJbiUon,  and  pnbliBlMd 
particularly  in  church  history ;  but  proud  m.  Acts  of  the  ancient  martjrn*  the  wMk»  of 
overbearing. — Tr.  ]  Gregory  Turonensis,  and  of  Victor  YkmmM ; 

(107)  [Abramt,  bom  1589,  died  1655,    and  some  other  works. — TV.] 

was  chiefly  distinguished  for  polite leaming,  (113)  [Bea^endre  is  iMted  only  for  tlw 

and  for  his  comments  on  Cicero'9  orations,  lives  of  some  I^nch  bishopSf  and  an  editiea 

and  on  Virgil,— Tr.l  of  the  works  of  Hildehert.— Tr,] 

(108)  [Harduin,  died  at  Paris  in  1729,  (114)  [ Gamier, died  1723,  affed 53;  noted 
aged  88.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  leaming ;  but  as  editor  of  the  works  of  St.  nasU^  8  vols, 
he  maintained,  that  most  of  the  Greek  and  foL — TV.] 

Latin  classics  were  forgeries  of  the  monks,  in  (115)  [2>e  la  Riu,  bom  1685,  died  1739, 
the  middle  ages.  His  best  work  is  his  Acts  an  associate  of  Montfatieon^  and  editov  of 
of  the  Councilf,  in  12  vols.  foL — TV.]  the  works  of  Origeriy  3  vols.  fol.     He  must 
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EdniundMartene^illS)  Bernard  Montfa^  some 

of  whom  have  published  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  father*; 
others  have  drawn  from  the  obscure  shelves  of  the  libraries,  those  ancient 
papers  and  documents  which  serve  to  elucidate  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  church ;  others  have  explained  the  ancient  events  in  church  and  state, 
the  customs  and  rites  of  former  times,  the  chronology  of  the  world,  and  other 
parts  of  polite  learning ;  and  others  have  executed  other  works  worthy  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  from  the  time 
these  new  stars  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon,  the  splendour  of  Jesuit 
erudition  began  gradually  to  decline.  For  there  is  no  one  disposed  to  deny, 
that  for  a  long  time  past,  the  Jesuits  in  vain  look  around  among  their 
order  to  £uid  an  individual  that  may  bo  compared  with  the  Benedictines, 
who  are  constanUy  pursuing  strenuously  every  branch  of  literature,  and 
publishing  almost  every  year,  distinguished  monuments  of  their  genius 
and  erudition ;  nor  have  the  Jesuits  for  many  years  published  a  single 
work,  that  can  compete  with  the  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  unless  it  be 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  now  issuing  from  their  press  at  Antwerp.  The 
rivals  of  the  Benedictines  were,  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  many 
of  whom  are  acknowledged  to  have  laboured  successfully  in  advancing 
several  branches  of  both  human  and  divine  knowledge ;  which,  if  there 
were  no  other  examples,  would  be  manifest  from  the  works  of  Charles  le 
CoinUy  author  of  the  imperishable  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France,(118) 
and  oiJohn  ilform,(119)  Lewis  Thamassinj{l20)  and  Richard  iSimoii.(121) 
LasUy,  the  followers  of  the  opinions  of  JansetduSf— or  as  they  would  say,  df 
Augustine^  have  published  various  works,  some  erudite  and  others  neatly 
and  methodically  composed,  very  useful  both  to  adults  and  to  the  young. 
Who  is  such  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  that  age,  as  not  to  have  heard 
of  the  works  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port-Roi/al,{122)  and  of  the  very  elegant 

not  be  confounded  with  the  Jesuit  of  the  toIs.  fol.,  extend  from  AD.  286,  to  A  J). 

same  name,  who  was  a  poet,  and  editor  of  835.^- TV.] 

Ftr^  in  nsum  Delphini. — TV.]  (119)  [Monn^  born  1691,  educated  a 

(116)  [Marttne  died  1739,  aged  86;  he  Protestant,  became  a  Catholic,  and  died  at 
tnTelled  much  to  explore  monasteries  and  Paris  1669.  He  wrote  on  the  origin  of  Pa- 
libraries,  andjmbli^ied  a  Commentaiy  on  the  triarchs  and  Primates;  on  the  Samaritan 
Rule  of  8t.  BenUiet ;  on  the  ancient  monat-  Pentateuch ;  and  published  an  «]ition  of  the 
tic  rites ;  a  Thesaurus  of  unpublished  works,  Septuagint,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  the  Samaritan 
in6Tols.  fol. ;  andwithl>iirafu2,anewTbe-  Pentateuch.  There  were  several  distin- 
•aurus  of  the  same  kind,  in  10  toIs.  fol. ;  and  guished  men  named  Morin. — TV.] 

he  and  Durand  were  the  Benedictine  travel-  (120)  [  TAonuuWn,  bom  1619,  died  1696 ; 

lers,  authors  of  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  re-  published  a  history  of  religious  doctrines  (a 

Ugieuxde  la  Congregation  deS.  Maur. — TV.]  feeble  imitation  of  Denys  Petau*s  work),  in 

(117)  [3r<m//attcon,bom  1666,  died  1741,  3  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1680.  Voltaire  says  be 
aged  87 ;  a  very  learned  antiquarian,  known  was  "  a  man  of  profound  erudition ;  and  firet 
by  his  Ajialecta  Ghneca,  4to  ;  Pdcographia  composed  Dialogues  on  the  fathers,  on  Coun* 
GiBca,  fol. ;  the  works  of  Atkatuuw*,  3  dls,  and  on  History.'* — TV.] 

vols.  fol. ;  OngetCs  Hezapla,  2  vols.  foL  ;  (121)  iSinum,  bom  1638,  died  1712 ;  a 

Chrytwtom^s  works,   13  vols.  foL ;   An-  mreat  critic;  wrote  Critical  History  of  the 

tiquitft  Expliqu^  et  repieeent^  en  Figues,  O.  Test. ;  the  Hist,  of  £cclesiasti(^  Reve- 

15  vols.  tol. ;  Monumens  de  la  monarchie  nues,  2  vols.  12mo ;  Crit.  Diss,  on  Du  Pin*9 

Fran^oise,  6  vols.  fol. ;  a  Collection  of  the  Biblioth.  dee  auteurs  eccles. ;  Crit.  Hist,  of 

Greek  fathers,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Bibliotheca  Bib-  the  N.  Test.,  and  various  other  works. — TV.] 

liothecarum,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  some  other  (122)  By  this  title  are  desij^nated  all  the 

works. — TV.]  Jansenist  writers ;  but  especislly,  and  in  a 

(118)  [Z>  Cointe^  bora  1611,  died  1681.  stricter  sense,  those  who  spent  their  lives  in 
His  Aimales  Eocleaiast.  Francoimn,  in  8  Uteraiy  and  devotional  pursuits  in  the  retired 
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and  useful  productions  of  Tillemimi,{12S)  Arfunddy(l^)  Nieoley{l26)  Pat. 
az^l26)  LancelotJ(l21)  and  others  ?  The  other  religious  orders,  as  wtH 
as  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish  church,  had  also  their  great 
men.  For  it  would  be  strange,  if  in  such  a  multitude  of  men  enjoying 
much  leisure  and  all  advantages  for  study,  there  should  not  be  some  suc- 
cessful scholars.  Yet  all  who  acquired  fame  and  merited  distinction  as 
learned  men  and  authors,  out  of  those  four  orders  just  mentioned,  would 
collectively  scarcely  form  so  large  a  body,  as  any  one  of  those  orders 
alone  can  exhibit. 

§  32.  Hence  a  copious  list  might  be  drawn  up,  of  learned  men  In  tlie 
Romish  church,  whose  works  composed  with  great  care  and  diligenee,  live 
since  they  sure  dead.  Of  the  monastic  fiiinilies  and  of  the  priests  that  were 
bound  to  regular  rules  of  living,  the  most  distinguished  were,  Casar  JSo- 
romi»,(126)  and  Robert  BeUarmmey{l29)  both  cardinals,  and  both  extremely 
useful  to  their  church,  the  first  by  his  elaborate  Annals  and  the  latter  by 
his  controversial  writings ;  also  Nicholas  S€rrarius,{lSO)  Francis  Femar* 
denUuSj{lSl)  Anthony  Possemn,(l92)  James  Gretoer,(183)  Fronds  Combe* 
^,(134)  Naialis  Alexander  {Alexander  iVoeZ),(ld5)  Martin  jBfcan,(186) 

•itattion  of  Port-Royal,  not  far  from  PnnB.  (138)  [Borofimr,  bom  mt  Soim  m  Kaples 

Among  these,  it  is  generally  known,  there  1588,  second  general  of  the  Itali«B  older  of 

were  great  men,  who  possessed  first-rate  tal-  Fathers  of  the  Oratoir,  confessor  to  poM 

ents  and  were  very  finished  writers.  CUmerU  YIII.,  cardinal,  and  librarian  of  tM 

(123)  [Sebattian  le  Nain  de  TillemaiU,  Vatican ;  he  wrote  Annates  Eccletiaatid, 
bom  at  Paris  1637,  died  1698,  refused  a  13  Tols.fol.,  Rome,  1588-1607;  wascandi- 
bishopric,  and  wrote  Memoircs  pour  servir  date  for  the  papal  chair  in  1605 ;  and  died 
k  THistoire  ecclesiast.  de  six  premiers  sie-  in  1607. — TV.] 

cles,  Paris,  1693,  dec,  16  vols.  4to ;  and  His-        (129)  {BeUarminet  a  Florentine,  bora  in 

toiredesEmpereursetauteurs  Princes,  jusqQ  1542,  cardinal  in  1599,  died  in  1621.    He 

4  TEmpcreur  Honohus. — TV.]  wrote  Opus  Controversiamm,  3  vols.  fol.,de 

(124)  [Anthony  Amauldt  or  Amaud,  was  Potestate  summi  Pontificis,  a  Commentaiy 
bom  at  Paris  in  1612,  and  died  at  Liege  on  the  Psalms,  and  an  account  of  the  eed*- 
1694.  He  wrote  on  grammar,  logic,  and  siastical  writers.  He  was  learned,  and  agfi- 
ffeometry ;  and  polemic  pieces  against  the  ant  rcasoner,  though  in  a  bad  cause.— »7VJ 
Jesuits  and  the  Calvinists,  on  moral  subjects ;  (130)  [Serrariua,  of  Lotiais,  a  Jesuit, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  Uo.  8,  died  at  Mayeoce  in  1610,  ased  66 ;  a  vs- 
9,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  to  the  Provincial  Let-  luminous  commentator  on  ue  BibU,  Hif 
ters.— TV]  works  fiU  16  vols,  fol— Tr.] 

(125)  iPcter  NicoU,  bom  1625,  died  at        (131)[F<r««rtfCTi/,ofNomumdv,aF 
Paris  1695.     Besides  controversial  pieces  can,  bom  1541,  died  1641 ;  edked 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  aidinff  Ammtd  in  u$ ;  wrote  and  preached  fnrioiuiy 
some  works,  he  wrote  Essays  de  Moral,  13  the  Protestants. — TV.] 
▼oLa.  ISmo  ;  on  thepemetuity  of  the  Catho-        (132)  [Pettevm  was  a  Jesait  of 
lie  doctrine  of  the  ifucharist,  3  rok. ;  Pre-  born  1583,  died  1611.    He  was  pip 
jug^  legitimes  centre  les  Cahrinistes ;  and  to  Poland,   Sweden,   Gennany,  Ac.  ^Ht 
translate  the  Provincial  Letters  into  Latin,  wrote  BiUiotfaeca  selecta  de  rataooe  ilaiii 
with  large  notes,  under  the  fictitious  name  rum,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Appuvtw  Sacer,  t  volt, 
of  Willtam  Wendrock. — TV.]  fol.,  and  some  other  tbmgs. — TV.] 

(126)  [Blaise  Pascal,  bora  at  Clermont  (133)  {Oretxer,  a  German  Jesait,  bom 
1623,  died  1662.  Besides  his  Pcnsees,  and  1561,  professor  of  theolosy  at  Ingolataik; 
some  treatises  on  Msthematics  and  Natural  died  1636.  He  wrote  mucbagainst  the  l^sl- 
Philosophy,  he  composed  the  famous  Let-  estants.  His  works  fill  17  vols,  fol.— TV.] 
tree  &  on  Provincial.  His  works  were  print-  (184)  [Combefisy  a  Dominican  of  Girf- 
ed  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1799.— TV.]  enne,  died  1679.    A  fine  Greek  scholac.  and 

(127)  [Claude  Lamulot,  bom  1616,  died  editor'of  several  Greek  fathera,  and  of  fivo 
1695 ;  taught  Greek  and  the  mathematics  at  Greek  historians. — TV.] 

Port-Royal ;  and  had  a  hand  in  the  school-  (135)  {Natahs  Alexander,  a  Domiaieaa 
books  thiere  published. — Tr.]  of  Kooen,  died  in  1724,  aged  86.    He  wmU 
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Jom^  Sirmand^  Dianymu  PeUivitu,  Peter  Possitiy  Lewis  CetlotJi}Z7\  Nich- 
olas Cau8nnj{lSQ)  John  MoriUf  Theophilus  Raynard  (J?aynaudf»),(189) 
Paul  Sarpt,(140)  Sfartia  Pa2faotam,(141)  PhUip  LahUy  Lewis  Mam^ 
&our^,(142)  Lewis  Thomassinj  CcUesUne  Sfondrati,(lAS)  Jos.  Agiiirrey{l^) 
Henry  iVbm,(  145)  Luke  D^Achery,  John  MabiUonj  John  Harduin,  RicK 
ard  Smion,  Theodore  Ruinafif  Bernard  de  Montfaucony  Anthony  Gal' 
2tm,(146)  F&riunaius  Scacchiy{li7)  ComeUus  d  Lapu2e,(I48)  James  Bon- 
yrere,(149)  Hugh  Menardy{lbO)  Claude  Seguenoty(lbl)  Bernard  Lai?u,(152) 
John  Boll€Mdy{lb3)  Godfrey  Henschemusy{lbA)  Daniel  Papehrochyllbb) 

Hutoria  Eeeles.  Vet.  et  Nori  Tett.  selecta  St.  Gall,  and  a  cardinal  died  at  Rome  1696, 

Capita,  in  80  toIs.  8vo,  8  vols,  fol.,  and  aced  53.     He  wrote  Gallia  Vindicata,  and 

18  Tola.  4to ;  also  a  Syatem  of  Theolosj,  Nodus  prsdestinationia  diasolatua,  4to. — 

%  vob.  fol.    His  Eccles.  HiBtary  is  candid  TV. 

and  learned,  but  written  in  a  dry  and  arga-  (144)  [Aguirref  a  Spanish  Benedictine, 

mentative  manner. — TV.]  professor  at  Salamanca,  defended  the  |>apal 

(136)  iBeean,  a  Jesuit  of  Brabant,  con-  snpremacy  against  the  French,  was  mad^  a 
feasor  to  Ferdinmid  II.,  died  at  Vienna  in  cardinal,  published  Collectio  maxima  Con- 
16S4.  He  wrote  mach  against  the  Protes-  ciliorum  omnhnn  Hispan.  et  novi  orbis,  dec, 
tents,  and  a  Sam  of  Theology,  in  French. —  6  toIs.  fol,  and  died  at  Rome  1669,  aged 
TV.]  69.— TV.] 

(137)  [  Cellott  a  Jesuit  of  Paris,  died  1658.  ( 145)  [iVbm,  an  Angnstinian  monk,  bom 
He  wrote  the  Hist,  of  GotUchaUcy  and  publish-  at  Verona  1 63 1 ,  of  Irish  parentage,  profes- 
edtbeOpusc.  ofiftitniuirofRheims. — Tr.]  sorofEccl  Hist,  at  Pisa,  librarianof  the  Vat- 

(138)  [Cauanmut  a  French  Jesuit,  died  ican,  a  cardinal  in  1696,  and  died  at  Rome 
1651,  aged  71.  He  was  confessor  to  Louit  in  1764.  He  wrote  a  Hist,  of  Pelagianism, 
XIII.,  and  wrote  de  sacra  etprofanaeloquen-  Historr  of  InTestitores,  and  Tarions  other 
tis,  and  some  other  things. — TV.]  learned  works,  printed  collectively,  Verona, 

(189)  [Raynard,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  died  at  17S9,  1730,  5  toU.  fol— TV.] 

Lyons,  1668,  aged  80.    He  edited  sereralof  (146)  [GaUamo^  a  Romish  presbyter  of 

tlM  fathers,  and  wrote  Tables  for  sscred  and  the  Oratory,  died  1606.     He  wrote  de  cni- 

profane  history.     His  works  were  printed  at  ciatibus  Martynun,  with  plates,  1594,  4to, 

Lyons,  1665,  in  20  toIs.  fol. — TV.]  and  some  other  things. — TV.] 

(140)  [Saryi^  a  Venetian  monk  of  the  or-  (147)  [Saiuki  was  an  Italian  Augustin- 
der  of  Serrites,  bom  1552,  died  1623;  a  ian  Eremite,  who  corrected  the  Romish  Mar- 
celebrated  defender  of  the  religious  liberties  tyrol  and  Breriar^,  and  died  in  1640. — TV.] 
of  his  country  against  the  pontiff.  He  wrote  (148)  [A  Ldptde  was  a  Jesuit  of  Liege, 
a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  fol. ;  a  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  10 
History  of  Benefices  ;  and  Tarious  tracts  in  vols,  fol,  and  died  at  Rome  1637,  aged  71. 
defence  of  his  country,  which  fill  6  tols.  — TV.] 

ISmo,  Venice,  1677. — TV.]  ri49)  [Btmfrert  was  a  Jesuit,  professor 

(141)  [Paiitmeini,  a  Romish  Jesuit  and  at  Dooay,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pen- 
cardinal,  bom  at  Rome  1607,  died  1667.  tateuch,  on  scripture  names,  dEc,  and  died 
He  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  History  of  the  Coun-  at  Toumay,  1643,  aged  70. — TV.] 

cil  of  Trent,  opposed  to  that  of  Sorpt,  Rome,        (160)  [Menard  was  a  Benedictine  of  St. 

16S6,  2  Tols.  fol,  translated  into  Latin,  Maur,  boirn  at  Paris  in  1587,  and  died  in 

Antw.,  1673,  2  vols.  fol. ;  also  a  treatise  on  1644.    He  wrote  Diatribe  de  unico  Diony- 

■cyle,  dec. — TV.]  sio,  and  Martyrolog.  ex  ord.  Benedict — TV.] 

(142)  [Mmrnbonrfr,  a  French  Jesuit  of  (151)  [Seguenot  was  a  French  priest  cif 
NancT,  bom  1610,  dM  1686,  noted  as  a  the  Oratory,  wrote  notes  on  the  French  trana- 
preacner,  but  more  as  a  historian.  His  His-  lation  ofAuguttifU  de  Virgmitate,  which  ev> 
toire  du  Lutheranisme,  was  refuted  by  Seek-  cited  commotion ;  and  died  in  1644. — TV.] 
tniarfi  his  Hist,  du  Calmime,  br  Jarmi  (162)  [Lomt  was  also  a  French  priest  of 
and  by  Jo.  Bapt.  de  RoeoUs,  He  awo  wrote  the  Oratory,  bom  m  1646,  and  died  m  1715. 
Histories  of  Ariaiism,  of  the  Iconoclasts,  of  He  wrote  on  geometry,  on  the  sciences,  on 
the  Crusades,  of  the  schism  of  the  Oreeka,  perspectrve,  on  Christisn  Morality,  6  toIs. 
of  the  schism  of  the  West,  of  the  decay  of  12mo,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  4to.  de  Tabenac- 
tbe  Empire,  of  the  League,  of  the  pontificate  nlo,  fol,  Harmonia  £?angeUca,  2  toIs.  4toi, 
of  Lio  the  Great.     He  is  a  sprightly  writer,  dec. — Tr,] 

but  a  partial  historiaiL— TV.]  (163)  [BolUmdy  a  Jesuit  of  Tillemont  in 

(1^  {SfondraH^  a  BenedictiiMi  abbots    Flniden,  who  comieBcad  the  Acta  Sano- 

Vol.  in.-*8  § 
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«nd  many  others.  Of  the  other  clei^,  or  those  not  of  any  Teligioai 
order  but  secular  clergymen^  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  froiii  ikm 
regular  clergy,  the  following  acquired  distinction  and  fame  by  their  wri- 
tings ;  viz.,  James  David  PeiT(m,(156)  WUliam  Est  {Estitts),(lb7)  /ute 
Launoif{lb8)  Gabriel  Aubespine  (Alhaspvnius)^{lb^)  Peter  de  marea^lW] 
John  Armand  Richelieu,{16l)  Luke  Holsieiny(l62)  Stephen  Bah 
John  jBaiia,(164)  Peter  Daniel  Huet,(l6b)  James  Bemgnus  Bi 
Francis  Fen«2on,(167)  Anthony  G(M2eaii,(166)  Sebastian  le  Nam  de 
mant,  John  Baptist  Thiers,(l69)  Lams  ElUes  du  Pm,(170)  Leo  AUainu^in) 


tonim,  of  which  he  published  6  toU.  fol.,  on  the  Sacnxnent  of  ContnaalkMi          ^ 

Mnd  died  in  1665. — TV.]  the  Greeks ;  on  the  Nicene  CohboI,  ftc-^ 

(154)  [HenMchefif  a  Jesuit  of  Antw^,  TV.} 

continuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  died  (163)  [Bc/iue,  professor  of  caBMi  kw  it 

1683.— 7r.]  Paris,  died  1718,  aged  87.     He  wrote  Ufm 

(155)  iPapehrochf  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon;  and  was  a  D0ta4 
also  a  continuator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  editor. — TV.] 

died  m  1714.— Tr.]  (164)  [Boko,  bom  in  Piedmont  1609,  died 

(156)  IPerron,  bom  a  French  Protestant  at  Rome  1674,  a  cardinal.  He  wrote  Man- 
1556,  turned  Catholic,  became  bishop  of  uductio  ad  ccelum ;  Princiftta  Tit»  Chnsti»- 
Evreuz,  abp.  of  Sens,  almoner  of  France,  ne ;  Via  compendii  ad  Deum ;  de  Sacrificie 
and  in  1604,  a  cardinal.  He  was  very  Missae ;  de  Discretione  Spiritomn ;  de  Rebus 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  ^ireat  reasoner ;  liturgicis  lib.  ii. ;  de  Divina  Pnlnodia; 
wrote  en  the  Eucharist,  agamst  Du  Ples*is  Testamentum  ;  and  Horologium  Ascet»- 
Jfomay,  dco.,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1618,  cum.  He  was  a  very  derout  man. — TV.] 
aged  63.     His  works  fill  3  toIs.  fol.— TV.]  (165)  [Huet,  bom  in  Caen  1680,  bishop 

(157)  [Estius,  bom  at  Gorcum  in  Hol-  of  Soissons,  and  of  Avranches,  died  ITIL 
land,  was  divinity  professor  and  chancellor  He  was  Tery  learned,  and  wrote  de  Into^ 
of  the  university  of  Douay,  where  he  died  in  pretatione,  lib.  ii. ;  Origeniana ;  Demonstraf 
1613,  aged  71.  He  wrote  Commentaries  tio  EvanffeUca ;  Censure  philosophiss  Carto- 
on the  Epistles,  2  vols,  fol..  Annotations  on  sianie ;  Questiones  Alnetana  de  concordia 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  fol.,  and  the  rationis  et  fidei ;  and  sereral  other  things.— 
martyrdom  of  Edmund  Campian. — TV.]  TV.] 

(158)  [Launou  ^  doctor  of  theology  at  (166)  [Bassuet,  bom  at  Dijon  I6S7, 
Paris,  born  in  1603,  and  died  in  1678.  He  bishop  of  Meaox,  counsellor  of  state,  died 
was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of  1704.  This  elegant  writer  composed  a 
the  Gallic  church,  a  strong  opposer  of  le-  Discourse  on  Universal  Histoiy ;  History  sf 
gends,  and  a  learned  critic.  His  works  were  the  Tsriations  among  Protestant  Chnrcbes; 
printed  at  Geneva  in  10  vols.  fol. — TV.]  Funeral  Orations ;  Exposition  of  the  Catb» 

(159)  [Aubetpinet  bishop  of  Orleans,  died  lie  Faith  ;  Disputes  with  Fenelony  dec.,  co^ 
1630,  aged  52.     He  was  learned  in  eccle-  lected,  Paris,  1743,  in  12  toU.  4to. — TV.] 
siastical  antiquities  ;  and  commented  on  the  (167)  IFerulon,  archbishop  of  Canibii^, 
fathers  and  councils. — TV.]  bom  1651,  died  1715.     He  wrote  EzpUoh 

(160)  [De  Marea  was  bom  at  Gart  in  tion  des  Mazimes  des  Saintes  sni  la  Vieai- 
Beame,  1504,  first  studied  law,  married  and  terieure,  in  which  he  su{^rted  the  riews  of 
became  a  counsellor;  afterwards  devoted  Madam  Guyon,  and  thus  mvoWed  himself  in 
himself  to  theology,  was  bishop  of  Conse-  controversy  with  Botmet,  and  incnnod  ee»- 
rans,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  lastly  of  sure  from  the  pope ;  also  Telemacbns ;  Ikt- 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1662.  This  grest  logues  of  the  Dead ;  Dialog«es  on  £!»• 
man  wrote  a  History  of  Beame,  and  de  Con-  ouence ;  Demonstration  of  the  i^irirftnft  d 
cordia  Imperii  et  Sacerdotii. — TV.]  Uod ;   Spiritual  Works ;  and  many  olhflr 

(161)  [Rickelieu,  bom  1585,  died  1642,  pieces;  in  aD,  10  vols.  8vo. — Tr.^ 

a  cardinal,  peer,  and  prime  minister ;  perse-  (168)  [Go^eau,  bom   at  Dreuz,   1606^ 

cuted  the  rrench  Protestants ;  and  wrote  a  died  1671,  bishop  of  Venice.     He  wrote 

defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  some  commentaries  on  the  scriptuee,  and 

Protestants ;  a  tract  on  the  best  method  of  an  Eccles.  Hist.,  8  vols.  fol.  1663. — TV.] 

confuting  heretics ;  and  several  other  things.  (169)  [TlnerM,  bom  at  Chaitiet,  1641, 

- — Tr.]  died  1703 ;  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  tt 

( 1 62)  [  Holftein.  See  note  (62),  p.  301 .  Paris,  and  then  curate  of  Vivray  in  Le  Maas. 
He  was  a  critic  and  editor,  and  wrote  de  He  wrote  on  Superstitions ;  concendng  d0 
AbassinoramcommuBioiMtubanica^ecie;  Sacraments ;  On  Fnt  Days ;  Hittoiy  i2  Pe* 
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Idtttrence  Alexander  Zaccagmj{l72)  John  Baptist  CoteUer,(m)  John 
FUesac,(nA)  Joseph  VisconU,(n5)  and  others.(176)  This  list  might  be 
greatly  enlarged,  by  adding  the  names  of  such  laymen,  either  in  puUic  or 
private  life,  as  did  service  to  sacred  and  secular  learning. 

§  33.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Romish  church,  both  as  to  articles 
of  faith  and  rules  of  practice,  was  not  purified  in  this  century  and  made 
conformable  to  the  only  standard,  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  was  here  and 
there  corrupted  and  deformed,  either  by  the  negligence  of  the  popes  or  the 
2eal  of  the  Jesuits ;  is  the  complaint,  not  so  much  of  those  who  are  oppo. 
aed  to  this  church,  or  those  called  heretics^  as  of  all  those  members  of  it 
who  fiivour  solid  and  correct  knowledge  of  religion  and  genuine  piety. 
As  to  doctrines  of  faith,  it  is  said  that  the  Jesuits  with  the  connivance,  nay 
frequently  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romish  prelates,  entirely  subverted 
such  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  as  the  council  of  Trent  had  left 
untouched :  for  they  lowered  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  sacred  scrip, 
tures,  extolled  immoderately  the  power  of  man  to  do  good,  extenuated  the 
efficacy  and  necessity  of  divine  grace,  detracted  from  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  merits,  almost  equalled  the  Roman  pontiff  to  our  Saviour,  and  con- 
verted him  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  in  fine,  brought  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  into  immense  danger,  by  their  fallacious  and  sophistical  rea- 
sonings. It  is  difficult  to  gainsay  the  abundant  testimony,  by  whioh  the 
gravest  men  particularly  among  the  Jansenists,  support  these  accusations. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  inventors  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcated ;  but  in  reality,  taught  and  explained  that  old  form  of  the 
Romish  religion,  which  was  every  where  taugnt  before  Luther^s  time,  and 
by  which  the  authority,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  pontiff  and  the  church 
had  grown  during  many  centuries  to  their  immense  height.  The  Jesuits 
would  teach  otherwise,  if  the  pontiff  wished  them  to  use  all  their  effi^rts 
to  render  the  church  more  holy  and  more  like  Christ ;  but  they  cannot 
teach  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  are  instructed  to  make  it  their  first  care, 
that  the  pontiffii  may  hold  what  they  have  got,  and  recover  what  they  have 
lost,  and  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  church  may  continually  be- 
come more  rich  and  more  powerful.     If  the  Jesuits  committed  any  error 

nikes ;  the  crucifixion  of  St.  FrancU,  dec. —  liahed  CoUectanea  monamentor.  vet.  eccl«- 

2V.]  tuB  Gr.  et  Let.  1698.— TV.] 

(170)  [DiiPiXadoctorof  theSorbonne,  (173)  [Cotelier,  horn  at  Nismea  10S7, 
born  at  Paris  1657,  died  there  1719,  aged  died  at  Paris  1686,  aged  59.  He  was  pro- 
6S.  He  wrote  Bibliotheque  uniTerselle  feasor  of  Greek  at  Pans,  and  published  the 
des  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.,  in  19  vols.  4to,  Patres  Apostolici,  1673,  2  vols.  fol.  ;  and 
down  to  A.D.  1600. ;  F^]egomena  to  the  Mon.  Eccles.  Gnecv,  3  vols.  fol. — TV.] 
Bible :  Notes  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pen-  (174)  [fV^ae,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
tateuch;  de  autiqua  Ecclesis  DiscipUna;  a  and  dean  of  the  iiiculty  of  theology  at  Paris, 
Method  of  studying  DiTinitj;  andeaited  the  died  in  1638.  His  works  were  printed  in 
works  of  0ptatu9  MUeyit.  and  of  Crtrtan. —  16S1,  3  vols.  4to.  The  best  is,  Notes  on 
TV.]  VineeniiMM  Lirinensis. — TV.] 

(171)  [AUatius  or  AUazxif  bom  at  Scio  (175)  [VitcontU  or  ViceeomeSf  professor 
in  the  iEgean  Sea,  educated  at  Rome,  teach-  of  Eccles.  antiquities  at  Milan.  He  wrote 
•r  in  the  Qntk  college  there,  Ubrarian  of  the  de  Antiqois  Baptismi  Ritibus ;  and  de  Riti- 
▼atican,  died  at  Rome  1669,  aged  83.    Be-  bus  Confirmationis  et  Misss. — TV.] 

•ides  editing  various  Greek  works,  he  wrote  (176)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of 

de  Perpetua  Consensu  Ecclesis  Gr.  et  Lat. ;  the  merita  of  these  writers,  may  consult,  be- 

end  some  other  works. — TV.]  sides  the  common  authors  of  literary  history, 

(ITS)  [Zaeeafnif  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Dm  JPm's  volumes  concerning  the  ecclesiae- 

Ubraiy,  disd  si  Roaie  in  17ia.    Ht  pob-  tieal  wiiteis,  vol.  zvii.,  sviiL,  lix. 
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in  this  matter,  it  consisted  wholly  in  this,  that  thej  explained  more  cIm^ 
and  lucidly,  what  the  fathcra  at  Trent  either  leA  imperfectly  explained  # 
vholly  passed  over,  lest  they  should  shock  the  minds  of  the  peiaoas  Of 
better  sentiments  who  attended  that  celebrated  conveDtioii.  Hence  aln 
the  pontiffs,  though  pressed  by  the  strongest  arguments  and  eiborliLtioo^ 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  pass  any  severe  censures  upon  tbo  religiovi 
sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  on  the  other  hand  have  resisted,  nnmr  timni 
secretly,  and  sometiraca  openly,  such  as  opposed  their  doctrines  with  mora 
than  ordinary  spirit  and  energy  ;  for  they  looked  upon  such,  as  being  io, 
discreet  persons,  who  either  did  not  or  would  not  know  what  the  inlerato 
«f  the  cfaurch  required. 

^  34.  That  morality  was  not  so  much  corrupted  and  vitiated  in  nearly 
all  its  parts,  as  subverted  altogether  by  the  Jesuits,  is  the  public  complaint 
of  innumerable  writers  of  every  class,  and  of  very  respectable  fraternities 
in  the  Romish  church.  Nor  does  their  complaint  seem  groundless,  since 
they  adduce  from  the  books  of  the  Jesuits  professedly  treating  of  the  ri^ 
mode  of  Uving,  and  especially  from  the  writings  of  those  called  CatviMta, 
many  principles  wliich  are  opposed  to  all  virtue  and  honesty.  In  particu. 
lar  they  show,  that  these  men  teach  the  following  doctrines ;  That  a  bad 
man  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  love  of  God,  provided  he  fbels  some 
fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  from  dread  of  pumsbment  avoids  grosser 
crimes,  is  a  fit  candidate  for  eternal  salvation  :  That  men  may  un  with 
safety,  provided  they  have  a  probable  reason  for  the  un ;  i.  e.,  some  bi^ 
mcnt  or  authority  in  favour  of  it :  That  actions  in  themselves  wrong  and 
contrary  to  the  divine  law,  are  allowable,  provided  a  person  can  control  bis 
own  mind,  and  in  his  thoi^hts  connect  a  good  end  with  the  criminal  deed; 
or  as  they  express  it,  knows  bow  to  direct  ku  intentuM  rigH:  That  }ubii»> 
topUaii  sou,  that  is,  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
to  right  reascm,  in  a  porscm  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God  or  dubiom 
as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  light  oiTences,  and  do  not  deserve  the  punidi* 
Bients  of  hell :  That  the  deetb  a  man  commits,  when  wholly  blinded  by  hk 
lusts  and  the  parosyams  of  passion,  and  when  destitute  of  all  sense  of  reli- 
giwi,  though  thoy  be  of  the  vilest  and  moat  execrable  character,  can  by  no 
means  be  charged  to  his  account  in  the  judgment  of  God  ;  because  sucba 
man  is  like  a  madman  :  That  it  is  right  for  a  man,  when  taking  an  oath 
or  forming  a  contract,  in  order  to  deceive  the  judge  and  subvert  the  valid- 
ity of  the  covenant  or  oath,  tacitly  to  add  something  to  the  words  of  the 
compact  or  the  oath :  and  other  sentiments  of  tlic  like  nature. (ITT)    Uteao 

(177)  Om  miglit  mike  up  ■  whole  titmiir  Samiid  Radelt.     [An  Bi^iili  tmudtlim 

of  books,  eipoiiiiig  u)d  ceiuuriiig  the  coitQpt  of  the  ProTiacia]  Letten,  wu  pabliriwd  is 

nonl  principles  of  tbe  JeauiU.     The  best  1S38,  by  J,  LttvM,  Nnr-Ycnk,  •od  Cneta^ 

work  on  the  (object,  it  the  verr  etegut  utd  lod  Brnctttr,  BobIod,  SIB  paffca,  1Sb».— 

ingeniou)  production  of  Blaiie  Fatail,  enti-  TV.]     Agunst  tfal*  leirible  Mvenuy,  d> 

tied  :   Let  ProYinciilet,  ou  Leltiea  fcntet  Jesuili  aenl  forth  tbeir  beil  geniuaei,  ud 

piT  Louia  de  Moatalle  k  un  PrOTiociil  des  unon^  othen  Ibe  vcn  eloqceat  ud  tcila 

■«•  amia,  et  ani  Jeroitea,  iut  It  Morale  M  Gaintl  Lcnitl,  tbe  celebrabed  iwllrar  of  Ibi 

la  Pobticjue   de   cea  peiea,  3  tomei    Sto.  Hiilorj  of  France ;  ibet  alia  unaed  P>>~ 

Peltr  NtroU,  urider  tbe  fictitious  naoie  of  toTi  book  to  be  publidj  bnniad  at  Pim. 

Wmiam  WautTock,  added  to  it  learned  and  Sea  Diaticri  Opuacula.  vol.  i..  p.  963,  wbn 

judicious  note*,  in  which  h>  eopional*  dem-  himaelf  admits,  that  nwM  of  the  uwmn  ts 

onatratea  the  tnilh  of  what  PcKoi  had  stated  the  book  b;  the  Jesuits,  were  aiual^bclatj. 

«<dMt  smuHhlr  o*  witboot  ghing  aotliaii-  But  wbeihor  PomoI  preniled  bj  the  Isk* 

tiae.    It  wu'sIm  ttudated  inn  I«iin,  by  loi  avUitr  of  hip  aisanMts,  ct  ty  lbs 
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idid  other  doctrines,  not  only  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  but  abo  the 
divines  of  Paris,  Poictiers,  Lfouvain,  and  others  in  great  numbers,  so  point- 
edly condemned  in  public,  that  Alexander  VII.  thought  proper  to  condemn 
aome  part  of  them,  in  his  decree  of  the  21st  of  August,  1659 ;  and  Alex* 
muLer  VIIL,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1600,  condemned  particularly  the  phiU 
osophical  sin  of  the  Je8uits.(178)  But  these  numerous  and  respectable 
decisions  and  decrees  against  the  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  if  we  may 
believe  the  common  voice  of  learned  and  pious  men,  were  more  efficacioui 
in  restraining  the  horrid  licentiousness  of  the  writers  of  this  society,  than 
In  purging  their  schools  of  these  abominable  principles*  And  the  reason 
lUMigned,  why  so  many  kings  and  princes  and  persons  of  every  rank  and 
sex,  committed  the  care  of  their  souls  to  the  Jesuits  especially,  is,  that 
such  confessors  by  their  precepts,  extenuated  the  guilt  of  sin,  flattered  the 
criminal  passions  of  men,  and  opened  an  easy  and  convenient  way  to  heav** 
en.(179) 

sweetness  and  elennce  of  his  style  and  sa-  was  neatly  drawn  up,  by  the  writer  of  the 

tire,  it  is  certain  toat  all  these  answers  de-  C«t6chisine  Historique  et  Dogmatique  sur 

liicted  very  little  from  the  reputation  of  his  les  contestations   qui  divisent  maintenant 

Letters ;  and  edition  after  eoition  of  them  TEglise ;  1730, 8vo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  6lc.    Thm 

continued  to  be  published.     Less  attractive  BiuU  here  mentioned,  are  sought  for  in  vain 

ai  form  but  more  solid,  from  the  multitude  in  the  Bullarium  Pontificum.    But  the  cars 

of  testimonies  and  citations  from  the  an-  of  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  to  preserve 

prored  Jesuitical  writers,  was,  La  Morale  every  thioff  disreputable  to  Jesuits,  wotdd 

ces  Jesuites  eztralte  fidellement  de  leurs  not  suffer  them  to  be  lost, 

fivres  imprimez  avec  la  permission  et  Ytp-  (179)  What  is  bare  said  of  the  very  gross 

]irobation  des  Superieurs  de  leur  Compagnie,  errors  of  the  Jesuits,  should  not  be  under* 

par  un  Docteur  de  Sorbonne ;  in  3  vols.  8vo,  stood  to  hnply,  that  all  the  members  of  this 

Mons,  1702.     This  book  ako  (which  was  society  cherish  these  opinions ;  or  that  the 

written  by  Peraidty  brother  of  that  Charles  public  schools  of  the  oider  echo  with  them. 

Peravlt  who   began   the   famous   dispute,  For  this  fraternity  embraces  very  many  per- 

whether  the  modems  were  inferior  or  supe-  sons,  who  are  both  learned  and  ingenuous, 

.rior  to  the  ancients),  was  burned  at  Paris  in  and  by  no  means  bad  men.    Nor  would  it 

1970,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  be  difficult  to  fill  several  volumes  with  cita- 

<Euvres  du  P.  Daniel^  tome  i.,  p.  356,  dec.  tions  from  the  writings  of  Jesuits,  in  which 

And  there  was  good  reason ;  for  whoever  a  much  purer  virtue  and  piety  are  taught, 

•shall  read  this  single  book,  will  there  see  all  than  that  black  and  deformed  system  which 

iSm  faults  that  were  charged  upon  the  Jesu-  PmmcoI  and  the  others  present  to  us  from  the 

kical  writers  on  morals.    That  the  Jesuits  Candsig,  SummUtw,  and  MoralitU  of  thi« 

tctualty  put  their  moral  principles  in  practice,  order.    Those  who  accuse  the  Jesuits  as  • 

especially  in  foreign  and  remote  countries,  body,  if  candid,  can  mean  only  that  the  lead- 

Antkony  Amauid  with  his  Jansenist  associ-  ers  of  the  society  both  permit  such  impious 

mtes,  undertook  to  prove  in  an  elaborate  work  sentiments  to  be  publicly  set  forth  by  indi- 

€ntitled :  La  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites ;  viduals,  and  give  tneir  approbation  and  coun- 

which  gradually  appeared,  during  the  last  tenance  to  the  books  in  which  such  senti- 

century,  in  eight  volumes ;  and,  when  copies  ments  are  taught ;  that  the  system  of  religion, 

of  it  became  scarce,  it  was  republished.  Am-  which  is  taught  here  and  there  in  their 

sterdam,  1742,  8  vols.  8vd,  with  numerous  schools,  is  so  lax  and  disjointed,  that  it  easily 

additional  proo&  of  the  charges  against  the  leads  men  to  such  pemicions  conclusions; 

Jeauits.     Respecting   philosophical   ain  in  and  finally,  that  the  small  select  number, 

particular,  and   the  commotions  that  arose  who  are  initiated  in  the  greater  mysteries  of 

from  it,  see  James  Hyaemtk  Serryt  (or  rath-  the  order,  and  who  are  employed  in  public 

«r  Augustus  U  Blanc)f  in  his  Addenda  ad  stations  and  in  guiding  the  minds  of  the  great, 

Historiam  Congregationum  de  auziliis,  p.  commonly  make  use  of  such  principles  to 

83,  dtc.,  and  in  his  Auctarium  to  these  Ad*  advance  the  interests  and  augment  the  wealth 

denda,  p.  289,  dec.  of  the  society.    I  would  also  acknowledge, 

(178)  The  history  of  the  commotions  in  since  ingenuousness  is  the  piime  virtuew  a 

France  and  in  other  {>lace8,  arising  from  these  historian,  that  in  exaggeimtmg  the  turpitude 

opinioBs  of  the  Jaeoiu  lespectu^  inonltiy,  of  soma  Jesiiitical  opmioiis,  tome  or  their 


*- 
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§  85.  The  holy  scriptures  were  so  far  from  receiving  more 
ana  authority  from  the  pontiffs,  that  on  the  contrary  in  most  countries  tlii 
friends  of  the  papal  cause  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  as  appears  from  ths 
best  evidence,  took  great  pains  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  from  being  interpreted  difierently  from  what  the  convenience  of  tlii 
church  required.  Among  the  French  and  the  Belgians,  there  were  8ome 
who  might  not  improperly  be  denominated  learned  and  intelligent  expod- 
tors ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  pretended  to  expound  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, rather  obscured  and  darkened  the  divine  oracles  by  their  comments 
than  elucidated  them.  And  in  thb  class  must  be  placed,  even  the  Jansen- 
ists ;  who,  though  they  treated  the  Bible  with  more  respect  than  thie  othest 
Catholics,  yet  strangely  adulterated  the  word  of  God,  by  the  frigid  allego- 
ries and  recondite  expositions  t)f  the  ancient  doctors. (180)  Yet  we  ought 
to  except  Paschasiiu  Quesnel,  a  father  of  the  Oratory,  who  published  the 
New  Testamentj  illustrated  with  pious  meditations  and  observations,  which 
has  in  our  day  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so  many  disputes,  commotions, 
and  divisions.(181) 

§  36.  Nearly  all  the  schools  retained  the  old  method  of  teaching  theol- 
ogy ;  which  was  dry,  thorny,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  men  of  liberal 
minds.  Not  even  the  decrees  of  the  pontifis,  could  bring  dogmatic  or  M- 
Ucal  theology  to  be  in  equal  estimation  with  scholastic.  For  most  of  the 
chairs  were  occupied  by  the  Scholastic  doctors,  and  they  perplexed  and  de- 
pressed the  hibUcal  divines,  who  were  in  general  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  wrangling.  The  Mystics  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  schools ; 
and,  unless  they  were  very  cautious  and  submissive  to  the  church,  could 
scarcely  escape  the  brand  of  heresy.  Yet  many  of  the  French,  and 
among  them,  the  followers  of  Jansenius  especially,  explained  the  principal 

adversaries  have  been  over  eloquent  and  ve-  severe  circular,  forbidding  it  to  be  read. 

heznent ;  aa  might  easily  be  shown  if  there  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Ge.  Auhussen, 

were  opportunity,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  bishop  of  Embrun :  the  Jesuits  also  did  not 

of  probability,  menial  reservation  in  oaths,  remain  idle :  and  at  last,  in  1668,  CUment 

and  some  others.    For  in  this  as  in  most  IX.  condemned  it,  as  a  perverse  and  dui- 

oUier  disputes  ancf  controversies,  reepectine  serous  translation,  that  deviated  from  the 

either  sacred  or  secular  subjects,  the  accused  Vulgate,  and  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to 

were  charged  with  the  consequences,  which  the  simple.     This  censure,  it  by  no  meaos 

their  accusers  deduced  from  their  declara-  merited :   and  even  MosJuim^s  censoie  is 

tions,  their  words  were  made  to  express  more  applicable  only  to  the  notes,  which  are  tskm 

than  they  intended,  and  the  limitations  they  chiefly  from  the  fathers,  and  are  very  mysti- 

contemplated  to  their  opinions,  were  over-  cal. — Sehl.l 

looked.  (181)  The  first  part,  containing  notes  en 

(180)  Very  well  known*  even  among  us,  the  four  Gospels,  was  publiahed  in  1671: 

is  the  Bible  of  Isaac  U  Maitre,  conmionly  and  being  received  with  great  a^qtlaase,  it 

called  Sacy ;  which  comprehends  nearly  ev-  was  republished,  enlarsed  and  amended,  to- 

ery  thing,  with  which  the  heated  imafina-  gether  with  notes  on  the  other  books  of  ths 

tions  of  the  ancient  doctors  disfigured  the  New  Testament.     See  Catecbisme  Histflr- 

simplcst  narrations  and  the  clearest  state-  ique  sur  les  Contestationea  de  TEglise,  tome 

ments  of  the  sacred  volame.     [It  is  also  ii.,  p.   150.      Christ,  Eberh.  Weisnuam^s 

called  the  Translation  of  Mens,  because  it  Historia  Eccles.,  secul.  zvii.,  p.  688,  Ac^ 

was  first  printed  there,  in  1666.    It  was  and  numerous  others.     [Qiiesnelf  in  his 

commenced  by  Sacy,  a  very  zealous  Jansen-  translation,  followed  that  of  Sacy ;  thourii 

ist  who  died  in  1664,  and  completed  by  to  avoid  all  offence,  he  kept  closer  to  me 

Thomas  du  FossL    It  is  founded  on  the  Vulgate.    Most  of  the  notes  relate  entirely 

Vulgate;  yet  here  and  there  deviatea  from  to  practical  religion.    The  contests  produced 

iL    The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefix,  soon  l^  the  work,  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  tht 

titar  it  appeared,   in  1667,  pnbliahtd  a  eigfatwmth  cgntoiy.— -jSc*/.] 
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doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  neat  and  lucid  style,  in  like  manner,  nearly 
«U  that  was  written  judiciously  and  elegantly  respecting  piety  and  moraL 
ky,  came  from  the  pens  either  of  the  Messieurs  de  PorURoyal  as  the  Jan. 
•enists  were  usually  called,  or  from  the  French  Fathers  of  .the  OraUny» 
Of  the  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting^  theological  controversies,  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  Grermaas,  the  Belgians,  and  the  French,  hav- 
ing learned  to  their  disadvantage  that  the  angry,  loose,  and  captious  mode 
of  disputing,  which  their  fathers  pursued,  rather  confirmed  than  weakened 
the  faith  and  resolution  of  dissentients ;  and  that  the  arguments  on  wliich 
their  doctors  formerly  placed  much  reliance,  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
force ;  thought  it  necessary  for  them  to  look  out  for  new  methods  of  war- 
fiure,  and  those  apparently  more  wise. 

§  37.  The  minor  controversies  of  the  schools  and  of  the  religious  orders, 
which  divided  the  Romish  church,  we  shall  pass  over :  for  the  pontiffs  for 
the  most  part  disregard  them ;  or  if  at  any  time  they  become  too  violent, 
a  nod  or  a  mandate  from  the  pope  easily  suppresses  them :  neither  are  these 
skirmishes,  which  perpetually  exist,  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  the  church.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recite  briefly  those 
controversies,  which  affected  seriously  the  whole  church.  Among  these, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  contests  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jes- 
uits, respecting  the  nature  of  divine  grace  and  its  necessity  to  salvation ; 
the  cognizanoe  of  which,  Cksneni  VIII.,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury,  had  conmiitted  to  some  selected  theologians.(182)  These,  after  some 
years  of  consultation  and  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  parties,  signi- 
fied to  the  pontiff  not  obscurely,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans  re- 
specting grace,  predestination,  man's  ability  to  do  good,  and  the  inherent 
corruption  of  our  natures,  were  more  consonant  with  the  holy  scriptures 
and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  than  the  opinions  of  Molina,  whom  the  Jes- 
uits supported :  that  the  former  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  Augus^ 
tme,  and  the  latter  approximated  to  those  of  Pelagtits,  which  had  been  con- 
demned. Therefore  in  the  year  1601,  Clement  seemed  ready  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  fevour  of  the  Dominicans.  But  the 
Jesuits  perceiving  their  cause  to  be  in  such  imminent  peril,  so  besieged  the 
aged  pontifl^  sometimes  with  threats,  sometimes  with  complaints,  and  now 
with  arguments,  that  in  the  year  1602  he  resolved  to  give  the  whole  of 
this  knotty  controversy  a  rehearing,  and  to  assume  to  himself  the  office 
of  presiding  judge.  The  pontiff  therefore  presided  over  this  trial  during 
three  years,  or  from  the  20th  of  March,  1602,  till  the  22d  of  January, 
1605,  having  for  assessors  fifteen  cardinals,  nine  theologians,  and  five 
bishops ;  and  he  held  seventy-eight  sessions,  or  Congregations  as  they  are 
denominated  at  Rome  ;(183)  in  which  he  patiently  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  caused  their  arguments  to 
be  carefully  weighed  and  examined.  To  what  results  he  came,  is  uncer- 
tain :  for  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1605,  when  just 
ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  If  we  may  believe  the  Dominicans,  he  was 
prepared  to  condemn  MoUnOj  in  a  public  decree ;  but  if  we  believe  the  Jes- 
uits, he  would  have  acquitted  him  of  all  error.  Which  of  them  b  to  be 
believed,  no  one  can  determine,  without  inspecting  the  records  of  the  trial, 
which  are  kept  most  carefully  concealed  at  Home. 

(18S)  [See  the  preceding  centurr,  teet        <]83)  [Congregatiomes   is  SMxUiis,  ••, 
BL,  ck.  L,  4  40, 41,  p.  110,  &c.— TV.]  fnslM ;  in  tht  Rmnuh  ttjle.— TV.] 
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§  88.  Paul  V.  the  successor  of  ClcmetUf  ordered  the  judges  in  th^  montli 
of  September,  1605,  to  resume  their  inquiries  and  deliberations  which  h|d 
been  suspended.  They  obeyed  his  mandate,  and  had  frequent  discusttOiff 
until  the  month  of  March  in  the  next  year  ;  debating  not  so  mudi  on  the 
merits  of  the  question,  which  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  as  on  t]i0 
mode  of  terminating  the  contest.  For  it  was  debated,  whether  it  woidd 
be  for  the  interests  of  the  church  to  have  this  dispute  decided  by  a  puliJiO 
decree  of  the  pontiff;  and  if  it  were,  then  what  should  be  the  form  and 
phraseology  of  the  decree.  The  issue  of  this  protracted  buaioess  wia^ 
that  the  whole  contest  came  to  nothing,  as  is  frequent  at  Rome ;  that  ii^il 
was  decided  neither  way,  but  each  party  was  left  free  to  retain  its  own  sen- 
timents. The  Dominicans  maintain,  that  Paul  Y.  and  the  theologiana  to. 
whom  he  committed  the  investigation,  equally  with  Clement  before  hun, 
perceived  the  holiness  and  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  they  tell  us^  that  ft 
severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuita  was  actually  drawn  up, 
and  sealed  by  his  order ;  but  that  the  unhappy  wax  with  the  Venetians^ 
which  broke  out  at  that  time,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  QC-t 
count,  prevented  the  publication  of  the  decree.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jet- 
uits  contend,  that  all  this  is  fiJse ;  and  that  the  pontiff  with  the  viseot  of 
the  theologians,  after  examining  the  whole  cause,  judged  the  sentimeols  oi 
MoUna  to  contain  nothing  whicn  muck  needed  correction.  It  is  fin  move 
probable  that  Paul  was  deterred  from  passing  sentence,  by  feajr  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  of  whom  the  former  patronised  the  casse  o€ 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Dominicans.  And  if  he  had  pub- 
lished a  decision,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  not  unlike  those  usually 
promulged  at  Rome,  that  is,  ambiguous,  and  not  wholly  adverse  to  either 
of  the  COD  tending  parties.  (184) 

(184)  The  writers  already  quoted  on  this  may  be  conveniently  reconciled,  by  mniM 

subject,  may  be  consulted  here.     Also  Jo.  of  that  divine  knowledge  which  ia  oiiled  «»• 

U  CUrct  Bf  emoircs  pour  servir  &  THistoize  erUia  media,  [foreknowledse  of  tha  fiee  ao- 

des  Controverses  dans  TEglise  Romaine  sur  tions  of  men].     See  Cat^chisme  HistodqiM 

1^  predestination  et  sur  la  grace ;  in  the  Bib-  sur  les  dissensions  de  TEfflise,  tome  L,  p. 

liotheque  Universelle  et  Historique,  tome  S07.     On   the  contrary   uie  DominicanB, 

zir.,  p.  $34,  &c.    The  conduct  both  of  the  though  holding  substantially  the  same  senti- 

Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  aftar  this  con-  ments  as  before  this  controveny  aioee,  yet 

troversy  was  put  to  rest,  afibrds  grounds  for  greatly  obscured  and  disfigured  their  aenti- 

a  suspicion,  that  both  parties  were  privately  ments,  by  using  words  and  distinctions  bo^ 

admonished  by  the  pontiff,  to  temper  and  rowed  from  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  so 

regulate  in  some  measure  their  refli>ecttve  that  not  even  a  Jesuit  can  now  tax  than 

d<£trines,  so  that  the  former  might  no  longer  with  having  the  mark  of  Calvinism.    Tbiy 

be  taxed  with  Pelagianiom,  nor  the  latter  are  alao  much  more  slow  to  oppoae  the  Jet* 

with  coinciding  with  the  Calvinists.     For  uits;  recollecting,  doubtless,  their  former 

Claudius  Aquamva,  the  general  of  the  order  perils,  and  their  immense  labours  nndertakeii 

of  Jesuits,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  mvain.  Thischange  of  conduct,  the  Jaosea* 

the  whole  fraternity,  Dec.  14th,  1613,  very  ists  severely  charge  upon  them,  as  being  a 

cautiously  modifies  the  doctrine  of  Molina ;  manifest  and  great  aefection  from  divma 

and  commands  his  brethren  to  teach  every  tnitK     See  Bl^e  PascaVt  Lettres  Ptovia- 

where,  that  God  gratuitously,  and  without  ciales,  tome  i.,  Jettr.  ii.,  p.  27,  dec.    Tel 

any  regard  to  Uieur  merita,  from  all  eternity,  their  ill-will  asainst  the  Jesuits,  is  bv  no 

elected  those  to  salvation,  whom  he  wished  means  laid  aside  ;  nor  can  the  Dominicaoi 

should  be  partakers  of  it :  yet  they  most  so  (amonff  whom  many  are  greatly  diaaatiaM 

t^ach  thia,  aa  by  no  means  to  give  up  what  with  the  cautious  prudence  of  their  oider) 

the  Jesuits  had  maintained  in  tneir  disputes  easily  keep  themselves  quiet,  whenever  a 

with  the  Dominicans,  respecting  the  nature  good  opportunitv  occurs  for  ezerciainff  their 

of  divine  grace :  and  these  two  rainga,  which  resentments.     With  the  Dominicanaiii  this 

Mem  to  claah  with  each  othar,  ha  Uuiik%  caoi^at  Itaat,  tha  Auguatiniana  am  in  haf- 
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^  39.  The  wounds  which  seemed  thus  heakd,  were  again  torn  open  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  Catholic  interest,  when  the  book  of  Cornelius 
Jatuemusj  bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1640,  under  the  title  of  Augustinus.(lSb)  In  this  book,  (the  au- 
thor  of  which  is  allowed  even  by  the  Jesuits  to  have  been  a  learned  and 
solid  man,  and  apparently  at  least  devout),  the  opinions  of  Augustine  re- 
specting the  native  depravity  of  man,  and  the  nature  and  influence  of  that 
grace  by  which  alone  this  depravity  can  be  cured,  are  stated  and  explained ; 
aod  fi>r  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine.  For  it  was  not 
the!  object  of  Jansenius^  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  show  what  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved on  these  subjects,  but  merely  what  Augustine  believed.  (186)  But  as 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine^  (which,  difiered  little  from  that  of  St.  Thomas 
[Afumas]  which  was  embraced  by  the  Dominicans),  was  accounted  almost 
sacred  and  divine  in  the  Romish  church,  on  account  of  the  high  character 
and  merits  of  its  author,  and  at  the  same  time  was  almost  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ;  this  work  of  Jansenius 
oottld  not  but  appear  to  them,  as  a  silent,  yet  most  efiectual  confutation  of 
tlieir  sentimei^a.  Hence  they  not  only  attacked  it  with  their  ovm  writings, 
but  they  instigated  the  pontiff  Urban  VIII.  to  condemn  it.  Nor  were  their 
efforts  unauccessfiiL  First,  the  inquisitors  at  Rome  in  1641,  prohibited 
tke  reading  of  it ;  and  then  in  1642,  Urban  himself  in  a  public  decree, 
pronounced  it  contaminated  with  several  errors  loi^  since  rejected  by  the 
church* 

4  40.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Roimsh-  edicts,  were  opposed  by  the  doctors 
of  Louvain,  and  by  the  other  admirers  of  Augusti$ief  who  were  always 

Ttotxy :  (for  the  opinions  of  Sl  Thowta^  in  and  m  renewed.  The  thiid  traces  oat  his 
respect  to  grace,  do  not  much  differ  from  opinions  concerning  the  assistance  of  Chnst 
tkise  of  Augustine) :  and  the  most  learned  by  his  renewing  grace,  and  the  predestinap 
nan  they  have,  Henry  Nonsy  (in  his  Via-  tion  of  men  a^  angels.  The  language  is 
dicis  Augrostiniane,  cap.  iy.,  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  sufficiently  clear  and  perspicuous,  but  not  so. 
p.  1176),  laments  that  ne  is  not  at  liberty,  correct  as  it  should  be.  [Janteniut  was 
ID  consequence  of  the  pope^s  decree,  to  let  bom  at  a  villi^e  near  Leerdam  in  Flanders, 
the  world  know  what  was  transacted  in  the  A.D.  1586,  educated  at  Louvain,  where  he 
Congregations  de  atixt/m,  against  MaUna  became  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Pol- 
and the  Jesuits,  and  in  favour  of  Augiutinc.  cheria,  doctor  of  theology  in  1617,  and  pro* 
He  says :  Quando,  recentiori  Romano  de-  feseor  in  ordinary.  He  was  twice  sent  bv 
creto  id  vetitum  est,  cum  dispendio  cauassp,  the  nnivennty  of  Louvain  to  the  Speniah 
qiam  defendo,  necessariam  defensionena  court,  to  manage  their  afiaira.  His  political 
oaiitto.  woik  against  France,  entitled  Mars  Gallicue, 
(186)  For  an  account  of  this  famous  msn,  procureid  him  favour  at  the  court  of  Spain ; 
aae  BayWs  Dictionnaire,  tome  ii.,  p.  1529.  and  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
Melckior  Leydeekery  de  vita  et  morte  Janse-  1636.  He  died  in  1638,  of  a  contagion  ta^ 
nd  Ubri.  iii.,  constituting  the  first  part  of  his  ken  by  visiting  his  flock  labouring  under  iL 
Historia  Jansenisrai,  ptmlished  at  Utrecht  His  Augustinus,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  cost  him 
1695, 8vo.  Dictionnaire  des  livres  Jansen-  20  years  labour.  He  also  wrote  against  the 
istes,  tome  i.,  p.  120,  dec.*  and  many  others.  IVotestants. — TV.] 
This  celebrated  work,  winch  gave  a  mortal  (186)  Thus  Jameimus  in  his  Au^nstimis, 
wound  to  the  Romish  conmiunity  that  aU  torn,  il,  Introductory  book,  cap.  zxiz,  p.  66, 
the  power  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  vicar  says :  Non  ego  hie  de  nova  aliqua  sententiai 
of  Jesna  Christ  were  nnable  to  heal,  is  di-  reperienda  dispoto^sed  de  antique  Augue- 
i^ed  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  histori-  tini.— Quaritur,  non  quid  de  naturs  huma« 
cal,  and  narrates  the  origination  of  the  Pda-  roe  statibos  et  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  gratia  at 
tfian  contests  in  the  fifih  century :  the  second  pradestinationo  sentiendum  sit ;  sed  qnid' 
mvestigates  and  explains  the  doctrine  of  Angustinosolimecclesis  nomine  etapplansv 
Augustine  conceminff  the  state  and  powea.  -^-tndident,  prKdicavaiiti  scriptoqae  multi- 
df  nmnan  nature,  beS»ie  the  &U,  as  frUttii,  plidttr  consigiiaTeht. 

Vofc.  DL— T  T 
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very  numerous  in  the  Low  Countries.  Hence  there  arose  a  formidabier 
and  to  the  Belgic  provinces  a  very  troublesome  controversy.(187)  It  had 
scarcely  commenced,  when  it  spread  into  the  neighbouring  France  ;  whera 
John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne^  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  or  Sigeranj  an  intimata 
friend  of  Jansetdus^  a  man  of  an  accomplished  and  elegant  mind,  and  no 
less  respected  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  than 
for  his  erudition,  had  already  inspired  great  numbers  wiUi  attachment  to 
Augiistine  and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.(188)  The  greatest  part  of  the  learn- 
ed in  this  most  flourishing  kingdom,  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Jesuits ;  because  their  doctrines  were  more  grateful  to  human  nature,  and 
better  accorded  with  the  nature  of  the  Romish  religion  and  the  interests 
'  of  that  church,  than  the  Augustinian  principles.  But  the  opposite  party 
embraced  besides  some  bishops  of  high  reputation  for  piety,  the  men  c^ 
the  best  and  most  cultivated  minds  almost  throughout  France ;  Amthom^ 
Amauld,  Peter  Nicole,  Blaise  Pascal,  Paschasius  Quesnel,  and  the  nomer- 
ous  other  famous  and  excellent  men  who  are  denominated  the  authors  rf 
Port-Royal ;  likewise  a  great  number  of  those  who  looked  on  the  vulgar 
piety  of  the  Romish  church,  which  is  confined  to  the  confession  of  sins^ 
frequent  attendance  on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  some  external  works,  as  fitf 
short  of  what  Christ  requires  of  his  followers,  and  who  believed  that  the 
soul  of  a  Christian,  who  would  be  accounted  truly  pious,  ought  to  be  fiitt 
of  genuine  faith  and  love  to  Grod.  Thus  as  the  one  party  had  the  advaiu 
tage  of  numbers  and  power,  and  the  other  that  of  talent  and  pious  fervour, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  controversy  is  still  kept  up  a  wh(^ 
century  after  its  commencement.  (189) 

(187)  [The  principal  adherents  to  Janst'  St.  Cjnn  in  1620,  was  thrown  into  priaoA 
WU9  in  the  Netherlands^  were,  Jamu  Boon-  by  Richelieu  in  1638,  released  in  164S,  ani 
m,  the  archbishop  of  Mechlen;  Li&^^tfVo-  died  the  same  year,  aged  62.  He  held 
mimdf  a  pupil,  friend,  and  successor  of  Jan-  much  the  same  sentiments  with  Josweimw, 
9emu9  in  the  professorial  chair  at  Lourain ;  and  spread  them  extensively  by  conTersatioD. 
and  Henry  CaUn,  a  canon  of  MecUen  and  His  works  are :  Sonune  des  Fauteai,  dec.,  de 
arch-priest  of  Brussels. — Schl.}  Garasse,  (a  Jesuit    writer),  3  vols.  4to ; 

(188)  He  is  esteemed  by  all  the  Jansen-  Spiritual  Letters,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Apology  foi 
ists,  as  highly  as  Jaruemtu  himself;  and  he  Roche-Hosay,  &c. ;  and  Question  Royale. 
is  said  to  have  aided  Jansennu  in  compo-  — 7r.] 

sinff  his  Augustinus.    Those  French  espe-  (189)  The  history  of  this  controreny  is 

ciaUy  who  are  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  Au-  to  be  found  entire  or  in  part,  in  a  great  nuiii> 

gustme,  reverence  him  as  a  father  and  an  ber  of  books.     The  following  may  supersede 

oracle,  and  extol  him  above  Jaiuenius  him-  all   the  rest :    Gabriel  GeH>eron,   Histoixe 

self.     His  life  and  history  have  been  duly  generale  du  Jansenisme,  Amsterd.,  1700, 9 

written,  by    Claude   Lancelot,    M^moires  vols.  8vo,  and  Lyons,  1708,  5  vols.  12mo ; 

touchant  la  vie  der  Mr.  S.  Cyran  ;  published  the  Abb^  du  MaSy  (a  senator  of  Paris,  who 

at  Cologne  (or  rather  at  Utrecht),  1738,  3  died  1722>,  Histoire  des  cinq  propositions 

vols.  8vo.    Add   the   Recueil  de  pinsiers  de  Jansenius,  Liege,  1694,  8vo.     Du  Mm» 

pieces  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  de  Port-Roy-  favours  the  Jesuits ;  Gcrberon  favours  the 

al,  p.  1-160,  Utrecht,  1740,  8vo.     Amaud  Jansenists.     Michael  Leydccker,   Historit 

d^Andilly,  M^moires  au  sujet  de  I'Abb^  de  Jansenismi  Libri  vi.,  Utrecht,  1695,  8vo. 

S.  Cyran ;  printed  in  the  Vies  des  Religieu-  VoUaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  tome  il,  pw 

8esdePort-Royal,tomei.,  p.  15-44.   Ayle,  264,  &c.    Many  books  on  this  subject  by 

Dictionnaire,  tomeil,  [p.  531,  art.  Garasse,  both  parties,  are  mentioned  in  the  Biblio- 

note    D. — TV.]    Dictionnaire    des    livres  thequeJansenisteou  Catalogue  Alphabetiqne 

Jansenistes,  tome  i.,  p.  133,  dec.     See  also  des  principaux  livres  Jansenistes ;  pubhshed 

respecting  his  early  studies,  Gabriel  lAran,  in  1735,  8vo,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of 

Singularit^s  Histor.  et  Litter.,  tome  iv.,  p.  Dominie   Colonia,  a  learned  Jesuit.     See 

807,  dtc.     [Jo.  Verger  de  Hauranne  was  Recueil  des  prices  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de 

bom  At  Bayoone  in  1581,  became  abbot  of  Port-Royal,  p.  325,  dec.     But  as  ahready  r^ 
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.  ^  41.  The  attentive  reader  of  this  protracted  contest,  will  be  amused  to 
see  the  artifices  and  stratagems,  with  which  the  one  party  conducted  their 
attack  and  the  other  their  defence.     The  Jesuits  came  forth,  armed  with 
decrees  of  the  pontiff,  mandates  of  the  king,  the  most  odious  comparisons, 
the  support  of  great  men,  the  good-will  of  most  of  the  bishops,  and  lastly 
force  and  bayonets.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Jansenists  enervated  those 
djecrees  and  mandates,  by  the  most  subtle  distinctions  and  interpretations, 
nay,  by  the  same  sophistry  which  they  condemned  in  the  Jesuits  ;  odious 
comparisons  they  destroyed,  by  other  comparisons  equally  odious ;  to  the 
menaces  of  great  men  and  bishops,  they  opposed  the  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  physical  force  they  vanquished  by  divine  power,  that  is,  by  the 
miracles  of  which  they  boasted.     Perceiving  that  their  adversaries  were 
not  to.  be  overcome  by  the  soundest  arguments  and  proofe,  they  endeavour- 
ed to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  the  people  at  large,  by 
their  meritorious  and  splendid  deeds  and  by  their  great  industry.     Hence 
they  attacked  those  enemies  of  the  church  the  Protestants,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  circumvent  them  with  spells  and  sophisms  that  were  entirely  new ; 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  of  all  classes,  and  imbued 
them  with  the  elements  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  they  composed 
very  neat  and  elegant  treatises  on  grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  other 
branches  of  learning ;  they  laid  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
imder  obligations  to  them,  by  devotional  and  practical  treatises  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  they  adopted  a  pure,  natural,  and  agreeable 
style,  and  translated  and  explained  in  the  very  best  manner,  not  a  few  of 
the  ancient  writers :  and  lastly,  they  sought  to  persuade,  and  actually  did 
persuade  very  many,  to  believe  that  Grod  himself  espoused  their  cause,  and 
that  he  had  by  many  prodigies  and  miracles,  placed  the  truth  of  the  Au. 
gustinian  doctrine  beyond  all  controver8y.(190)    As  all  these  things  have 

marked,  this  book  much  enlarged,  appeared  hushed.    In  our  age  therefore,  when  hard 

under  the  title  of:  Dictionnaire  des  livres  pressed,  they  have  resisted  the  fury  of  their 

Jansenistes,  Antw.,  1752,  4  vols.  8vo.  enemies  by  new  and  more  numerous  prodi- 

(190)  That  the  Jansenists  or  Augustin-  gies.     If  we  may  believe  them,  the  first  oc- 

ians  hare  long  retorted  to  miracles  m  sup-  curred  on  the  31st  of  May,  1725,  in  the  pei^ 

port  of  their  cause,  is  very  well  known.  And  son  of  a  certain  woman  named  De  la  Fosse ; 

they  themselves  confess,  that  they  have  been  who  was  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux, 

0aved  from  ruin  when  nearly  in  detpair,  by  when  she  had  supplicated  relief  from  a  boat 

means  of  miracles.     See  Memoires  de  Port-  carried  by  a  priest  of  the  Jansenlan  sect. 

Royal,  torn,  i.,  p.  256 ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  107.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1727,  the  tomb  of 

The  &r8t  of  these  miracles  were,  those  said  Gerhard  Rousse,  a  canon  of  Avignon,  waa 

to  have  been  performed  in  the  convent  of  ennobled  by  very  splendid  miracles.     Lastly, 

PortrRoyal,  from  the  year  1656  onward,  in  in  the  year  1731,  the  bones  of  Francis  de 

the  cure  of  several  afflicted   persons,  by  Paris^  [commonly  called,  Ahbi  de  Parisi, 

means  of  a  thorn  from  that  crown  which  the  which  were  interred  at  St.  Medard,  were 

Roman  soldiers  placed  on  the  head  of  our  famed  for  numberless  miracles :  and  every 

most  holy  Saviour.    See  Recueil  de  plusiers  one  knows  what  warm  disputes  have  occoiw 

pidcea  pour  servir  i  I'Histoire  de  Port-Roy-  red,  and  still  continue,  respecting  them.    It 

al,  p.  228,  448.     Fontotn^,  Memoires  pour  is  also  said,  that  Pasehasius  Quesnelf  Le» 

servir  &  I'Histoire  de  Port-Royal,  tom.  ii.,  p.  vtrr,  DesanginSy  and  ToumtiSt  those  great 

131,  dec.     Other  miracles  followed,  in  the  ornaments  of  the  sect,  have  often  afforded 

rear  1661  ;  Vies  des  Religieoses  de  Port-  relief  to  the  sick  who  relied  on  their  merits 

tloyal,  tom.  i.,  p.  192:  and  in  the  year  1664;  and  intercession.     See  Jesus  Christ  sous 

M6moires  de  Port-Royal,  tom.  iii.,  p.  262.  Tanatheme  et  sous  Texcommunication ;  a 

The  fame  of  these  miracles  was  great,  and  celebrated  Jansenist  book,  written  againat 

mj  useful  to  the  Augustinlans  in  the  sev-  the  BuU  UmgenUus^  art.  zvii.,  p.  61 ;  art 

«Btatothceiitaiy;bottti»eieiit,itifquitd  xviiL,  p.  66,  mL  Utrecht    A  gntt  put  of 
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great  influence  with  mankindt  ther  often  rendered  the  victory  of  the  J^b- 
uits  quite  dubious ;  and  perhaps  the  Jansenists  would  have  triumphed,  if 
the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  church,  the  safety 
of  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  those  opinions  which  the  Jesuits 
hold. 

§  42.  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  Urhm  VIIL,  and 
afterwards  Innocent  X.,  were  solicitous  to  suppress  these  da^i^rous  oqbw 
motions  in  their  commencement ;  just  as  the  former  pontifb  wiselj  8Up« 
pressed  the  contests  between  Baina  and  the  Dominicans.  But  they  were 
unable  to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  excitable  and  fervid  tempeiv 
of  the  French.  The  adversaries  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  Jansenhu  five  propositions,  which  were  thought  to  be 
the  worst ;  and  instigated  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  they  urged  Lmoceni 
incessantly  to  condemn  them*  A  kurge  part  of  the  French  clergy,  by  their 
envoys  despatched  to  Rome,  resisted  such  a  measure  with  great  zeal ;  and 
wisely  suggested,  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent constructions  that  might  be  put  upon  those  propositions ;  since  they 
were  ambiguous,  and  would  admit  of  a  true,  as  well  as  a  felse  interpreta- 
tk>n.  Bvi  Innocent  X.  overcome  by  the  incessant  and  importunate  clam- 
ours of  the  Jesuits,  without  maturely  considerinff  the  case,  hastily  condemn- 
ed those  propositions  in  a  pubHc  edict,  dated  May  31st,  1653.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  five  propositicMis  was^  Firtt :  That  there  are  some  cotiimmds 
of  Grod,  which  righteous  and  good  men  are  absolutely  unaUe  t»  obey, 
though  disposed  to  do  it ;  and  Uiat  Grod  does  not  give  them  so  much  graee^ 
that  they  are  able  to  observe  them. — Secondhf :  That  no  person,  in  this 
corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  divine  grace  operating  upon  the  mind» 
— Thirdly :  That  in  order  to  a  man's  being  praise  or  bk^  worthy  before 
God,  he  need  not  be  exempt  firom  necessity,  but  only  from  eoereunu^^ 
Fourthly :  That  the  Semipelagians  erred  greatly,  by  supposing  that  the 
human  will  has  the  power  of  both  admitting,  and  of  rejecting,  the  opera- 
tions of  internal  preventing  grace. — Fifthly :  That  whoever  affirms  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  oS 
mankind,  is  a  Seraipelagian. — ^The  feur  first  of  these  propositions,  Jsiiv- 
eent  pronounced  to  be  directly  heretical ;  but  the  fifth,  he  declared  to  be 
only  rash,  irreligious,  and  injurious  to  6od.(191) 

the  Jansenists  contend  for  the  reality  of  tase  of  the  misapprehenBioDB  of  the  nmlti- 
these  miracles,  with  good  £uth :  for  this  sect  tuae,  in  order  to  confinn  the  titith. 
•bounds  with  persons,  who  oe  by  no  means  (191)  This  BuU  is  extant  in  the  Bnlb- 
coRupt,  bat  whose  poety  is  unenlightened,  rram  Romannm,  tome  v.,  p.  486.  It  is  also 
and  to  whom  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  published,  together  with  many  pubtie  Acts 
cause  appear  so  manifest,  that  they  readily  relating  to  this  subject,  by  Ciutrta  du  PUf- 
believe  it  cannot  possibly  be  neglected  by  «ts  tPArgeTitref  in  his  CoUectio  judiciorom 
the  Deity.  But  it  is  incredible,  tint  so  many  de  novis  erroribus,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  li.,  p.  261, 
persons  of  distinguished  pers^oacity  as  for-  dec.  iDr.  Moskeim  mistook,  in  regard  to 
merly  were  and  still  are  followers  of  this  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  sevenl  prop- 
sect,  should  not  know  that  either  the  powers  ositions.  The  Bull  says  of  thefirMt:  T«- 
of  nature,  or  the  operation  of  medicines,  or  merariam,  impiam,  blasphemam,  anathemale 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  really  ac-  damnatam,  et  hcreticam  declartmus,  et  uti 
complifihed  these  cures^  which  deceiyers  or  talem  danmamus.  Of  the  second,  and  the 
men  blinded  by  party  zeal  have  ascribed  to  third,  it  says  simply :  Hsreticam  declara- 
the  almighty  power  of  God.  Such  persons  mus,  etuti  talem  damnamas»  Of  the/oMrfl, 
therefore,  muat  be  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  it  says :  Falsam,  et  h«reticam  decltfamoi, 
lawful  to  promote  a  holy  and  righteoua  cause  et  uti  talem  damnamus.  And  of  th«  Jlftk^  it 
bjr  means,  of  deceptioiiS)  and'  to  tfeke  adfWK  says :  Falsam,  tsmennam,  aeindalnsii,  sT 
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^  43.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  was  indeed 
painful  and  perplexing  to  the  friends  of  Jansenius,  and  grateful  and  agree- 
able  to  their  enemies ;  yet  it  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  latter,  nor  entirely 
dishearten  the  former.     For  Jansenius  himself  had  escaped  condemnation^ 
the  pontiff  not  haying  declared  that  the  heretical  propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  his  Augustinus,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned. 
The  Augustinians  therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  very  acute  Anthony 
Arnatddy  distinguished  in  this  controversy  between  the  point  of  law  and 
the  point  of  fact ;  (quastionem  juris  and  quastionem  facU) ;  that  is,  they 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  believe  those  propositions  to  be  justly  con- 
demned by  the  pontiff;  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe,  nor  had 
the  pontiff  required  a  belief,  that  those  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
Jansenius^  book,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned.(192)    Yet 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  consolation  long,  for  the  pertinacious 
hatred  of  the  adverse  party  drove  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor  of  ClemerUf 
to  such  a  height  of  imprudence,  that  he  not  only  declared  in  a  new  Bull  of 
the  16th  of  October,  1656,  that  the  condemned  propositions  were  those  of 
Jansenius,  and  were  to  be  found  in  his  book ;  but  he  moreover  in  the  year 
1665,  sent  into  France  the  formula  of  an  oath,  which  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  all  who  would  enjoy  any  office  in  the  church,  and  which  affirmed  that 
the  five  condemned  propositions  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Jansenius* 
book,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned   by  the 
cfaurch.(193)    This  imprudent  step,  which  was  viewed  as  intolerable  not 
only  by  the  Jansenists  but  likewise  by  the  better  part  of  the  French  cler- 
cy,  was  followed  by  immense  commotions  and  contests.     The  Jansenists 
immediately  contended,  that  the  pontiff  might  err,  especially  when  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  without  the  presence  of  a  council,  in  all  questions  of 
fact ;  and  therefore  that  they  were  not  under  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
that  formula,  which  required  that  they  should  swear  to  a  matter  of  fact :  the 
Jesuits  on  the  contrary,  had  the  boldness  to  maintain  publicly,  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  that  the  pope's  infallibility  was  equally  certain  and  divine  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  as  in  contested  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.     Some  of  the 
Jansenists  said,  they  would  neither  condemn  nor  approve  the  formula ; 
but  they  promised  by  observing  silence,  to  show  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  church.     Others  appeared  ready  to  subscribe  with  some 
explanation,  or  distinction,  oral  or  written,  annexed ;  but  by  no  means, 
without  qualification.     Others  attempted  other  modes  of  evasion.(194) 
But  none  of  these  courses  would  satisfy  the  impassioned  mind  of  the  Jes- 
uits ;  and  therefore  the  recusants  were  miserably  harassed  with  banish- 
ments, imprisonments,  and  other  vexations ;  for  the  Jesuits  had  the  con- 
trol  and  guidance  of  the  measures  of  the  court. 

inteDectam  eo  ■enra,  ut  Chriatoi  pro  nlate  oni  doemnenti,  is  in  CksrUs  iln  PUuia 

damtazat  pnBdesdnatoiiim  mortaos  fit :  Im-  i^ArgenirtU  CoUeetto  Jodicioram  de  novk 

pUm,  bUspbemvB,  contiimeUosaiii,  dhriiw  «inBSra%  torn.  fsL,  pi.  ii.,  p.  S81-S88,  jB06. 

piettti  den^gantem,  et  hnrelicam  dedamniw.  The  fomuik  of  the  oath  hj  Alexander  YII., 

et  uti  ulem  damnamoa.    So  that  the  aen-  oocoxa  ibid.,  p.  314,  together  with  the  ordi- 

tence  on  the  ffth  piopoaition  waa  the  moat  nance  of  the  king,  and  other  papera. 
aerere ;  and  that  on  tbe  first,  next  to  it  in        (104)  See  J)u  Mas,  Hiatoire  dea  cinq 

aererity. — Tr.}  PTOpoaitiona,  p.  158,  iic.     Gtrbenm^  Hia- 

(192)  Dictionnaire  dea  livrea  Janaeniataa,  toiie  ganerale  du  Janaeniama,  pc  ii»  p>  dl6, 
torn,  i.,  p.  249  ;  torn,  ii.,  p.  7,  dtc.  and  many  othera. 

(193)  Thia  Boll  alao,  togethttr  with  vari- 
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§  44.  In  consequence  of  the  lenity  or  the  prudence  of  Ckmeni  IX.|  Ao 
persecuted  party,  who  to  their  own  loss  and  injury  defended  Augustinef  hai 
some  respite  in  the  year  1669.  This  was  procured  by  four  French  laali- 
ops,  those  of  Angers,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  courageously  do- 
clared,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  prescribed  oathi 
without  adding  some  explanation.  And  when  the  Romish  court  threatened 
them  with  punishment,  nineteen  other  bishops  espoused  their  cause,  and 
addressed  letters  in  their  behalf  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  pontiff.  These 
were  also  joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  a  lady  of  great  herokm, 
and  af^er  her  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  the  world^ 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Jansenists ;  who  very  urgently  besought  Clemeni  IX. 
to  assume  more  moderation.  Influenced  by  entreaties  and  arguments  so 
numerous  and  of  so  much  weight,  Clement  consented  that  sudb  as  chosei 
might  subscribe  the  oath  above  mentioned,  annexing  an  exposition  of  dieir 
own  views.  Upon  this  liberty  being  allowed,  the  former  tranquillity  re- 
turned ;  and  the  friends  of  Jansemus  now  freed  from  all  fear,  lived  secure- 
ly in  their  own  country.  This  celebrated  event  is  usually  called  the  pence 
if  Clement  IX.  But  it  was  not  of  long  continuance.(105)  For  the  king 
of  France  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  disturbed  it  by  his  edict  o? 
1676 ;  in  which  he  represented  it  as  granted  only  for  a  time,  and  in  con- 
descension to  the  weak  consciences  of  certain  persons ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Anne  de  Bourhon  in  1679,  it  was  wholly  subverted.  From  this  time, 
the  Augustinian  party  were  harassed  with  the  same  injuries  and  persecu- 
tions, as  before.  Some  avoided  them  by  a  voluntary  exile ;  others  endu- 
red them  with  fortitude  and  magnanimity ;  and  others  warded  them  ofi^  by 
such  means  as  they  could.  The  head  and  leader  of  the  sect,  Anihtm§ 
Amauldy(\%Q)  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  fled  in  the  year  1679  into 
the  Low  Countries ;  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Jesuits.  For  this  man  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  eloquence  and  acuteness  of  mind,  instilled  his  doc- 

(195)  The  transactions  relative  to  this  2  vols.  12mo.  The  following  work :  Rdft- 
subject  under  the  pontificate  of  Cletneni  IX.,  tion  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  dans  l*«Aiie  de  l» 
are  fully  narrated,  by  cardinal  Rospigliosit  paiz  de  I'Eglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX., 
in  his  commentaries :  which  Charles  du  aToc  les  Lettres,  Actes,  Memoires,  et  autiet 
Plestii  (PArgentre  has  subjoined  to  his  ele-  pi^es  qui  y  ont  rapport,  without  mention  of 
menta  Theologica,  Paris,  1716,  8vo,  and  the  place,  1706, 3  vols.  8to,  is  anaccurateW 
which  are  al^o  extant  in  the  Collectio  judi-  written  history.  The  part  which  Anne  it 
ciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  tom.  iii.,  part  ii.,  Bourbon  took  in  this  business,  is  elemntfy 
p.  336,  where  likewise  are  the  letters  of  narrated  by  VilUfort,  in  his  Vie  d^inDS 
Clement  IX.  Among  the  Jansenists,  the  Genevieve  deBourt>on,Duche8sedeLoDgii*- 
history  of  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.  has  been  ville,  tome  ii.,  livr.  vi.,  p.  89,  edit.  AmstenL, 
expressly  written  by  Varetf  the  vicar  of  the  1739, 8vo,  which  is  much  fuller  thtn  the  Par- 
archbishop  of  Sens ;    (for  the  Catechisme  is  edition. 

Historique  sur  les  contestations  de  TEglise,        ( 1 96)  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  see 

tom.  i.,  p.  352,  testifies,  that  Varet  wrote  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  [art.  Amauld],  tome  I, 

the  anonymous  history) ;  viz.,  Relation  do  p.  337,  and  Histoire  abreg^  de  la  vie  etdes 

ce  qui  s'est  pass6  dans  TaflUre  de  la  paiz  Ouvrages  de  Mr.  Amaud ;  Cologne,  I69i5, 

de  TEglise  sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX.,  1706,  8vo.     On  the  transition  of  the  Dntch  chmdi 

12mo,  and  by  Pasehasius  Quesnelt  (whom  to  the  Jansenist  party,  see  LeJUem^  Tie  de 

Dominu;Co/(miaamongother8,Biblioth.Jan-  Clement  IX.,  tome  i.,  p.  1!^,  dec.    Re- 

seniste,  p.  314,  declares  to  have  been  the  au-  spcctinff   Codde^    Neercaetet,    Variety  and 

thor),  in  his  book :  La  paiz  de  Clement  IX.,  other  defenders  of  the  Jansenist  caoee  in 

pu  demonstration  des  deux  faussetez  capi-  Holland,  see  Dictionnaire  des  livres  Janaen- 

talesavanc^s  dans  THistoiredes  cinq  Propo-  istes,  tom.  i.,  p.  48,  ISl,  853 ;  torn,  ii.,  p. 

sitions  centre  la  foi  des  disciples  de  S.  An-  406;  tom.  iv.,  p.  119,  dec.,  and  in  tOMUf 

gostin ;  Chambeiry,  or  rather  Broaeela,  1 701 ,  odMr  placet. 
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trines  into  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Belgians ;  and  also  inda- 
ced  that  portion  of  the  Romish  church  that  was  situated  among  the  Dutch, 
to  join  the  Jansenist  party,  through  the  influence  of  John  Neercassel  bishop 
of  Castorie,  and  Peter  Codde  archbishop  of  Sebaste.  This  Dutch  [Cath- 
olic] church  remains  to  the  present  day,  firmly  fixed  in  its  purpose,  and 
being  safe  under  the  powerfiil  protection  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  de« 
spises  the  indignation  of  the  pontiff  which  it  incurs  in  a  very  high  degree. 
§  45.  The  Jansenists,  or  Augustinians  as  they  choose  to  be  called,  were 
so  very  odious  to  the  Jesuits,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  doctrine  re- 
specting divine  grace,  (which  was  in  resility  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  and 
almost  identical  with  Uiat  of  the  followers  of  Calvin^  only  differently  col- 
oured and  displayed),  but  there  were  many  other  things  in  them,  which 
the  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  cannot  approve  and  tolerate.  For  it 
was  under  Jansenist  leaders,  that  ^l  those  contests  in  the  Romish  church 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  originated,  and  have  been  continued  down 
to  our  times,  in  numberless  publications  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
in  France.(197)  But  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  them,  which  the  Jesuits 
and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontifii  regard  as  more  intolerable, 
than  the  system  of  morals  and  of  practical  piety  which  they  inculcate.  For 
in  the  view  of  the  Jansenists,  there  is  nothing  entirely  sound  and  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  practice  and  institutions  of  the  Komish  church.  In  the  first 
place  they  complain,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  have  forsaken  al- 
together the  duties  of  their  office.  They  moreover  assert,  that  the  monks 
are  really  apostates ;  and  they  would  have  them  be  brought  back  to  their 
pristine  sanctity,  and  to  that  strict  course  of  life  which  the  founders  of  the 
several  orders  prescribed.  They  would  also  have  the  people  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  Christian  piety.  They  contend,  that 
the  sacred  volume  and  the  books  containing  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  vernacular  toncae  of  each 
nation,  and  should  be  diligently  read  and  studied  by  all.  And  lastly,  they 
assert,  that  all  the  people  should  be  carefully  taught  that  true  piety  towards 
God  does  not  consist  in  external  acts  and  rites,  but  in  purity  of  heart  and 
divine  love.  These  things  considered  in  a  general  view,  no  one  can  cen- 
sure, unless  he  is  himself  vicious  or  a  stranger  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  and  inquire  how  they  trained 
their  people  for  heaven,  it  will  appear  that  Jansenian  piety  leaned  greatly 
towards  insupportable  superstition  and  the  harsh  and  fanatical  opinions  of 
the  so-called  Mystics ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  not  entirely  without  reason, 
they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the  title  of  Rigorists. {198) 

(197)  See  abore,  Century  zri.,  Histonrof  a  frank,  ingenuous  man,  sincere  in  his  inter- 
the  Romish  church,  ^  31, 6ic.f  [p.  105,  oc.,  course  with  God,  superior  to  most  teachers 
of  this  Tolume.]  of  pieu  among  the  Romanists ;  he  may  also 

(198)  Those  who  wish  for  a  fuller  knowl-  be  called  a  learned  man,  and  very  well  ac- 
edge  of  that  gloomy  pietv  which  the  Jansen-  auainted  with  the  opinions  and  the  afiairs  of 
ists common^ prescnbea to  their peoole, and  Uie  ancients;  but,  with  the  Jansenists,  to 
which  was  indeed  coincident  with  tne  pat-  pronounce  him  tlie  greatest  and  best,  the  per- 
tems  set  by  those  that  anciently  inhabited  feet  pattern  of  holiness,  and  the  most  correct 
the  desert  parts  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Sjrria,  teacner  of  true  piety,  is  what  no  one  can  do, 
but  was  equally  remote  Rom  the  prescriptions  unless  he  affixes  new  meanings  to  these 
of  Christ  and  of  right  reason,  may  reaa  oo^  terms,  and  meanings  unknown  in  the  sacred 
the  Letters  and  the  other  writings  of  the  dC>  writings.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  in- 
hot  of  St.  Cyran,  whom  the  Jansenists  re-  justice  to  so  great  a  man,  we  will  confirm 
gaid  almost  as  an  oracle.    He  may  be  called  these  remarks  by  some  specimens  of  his  wi»- 
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Their  doctrine  respecting  penitence  especially,  was  injurious  both  to  choiA 
and  state.  They  made  penitence  to  consist  principally  in  voliintaiy  pm. 
ishments,  which  a  sinner  should  inflict  on  himself  in  proportion  to  hit  ofr 
fences.  For  they  maintained,  that  since  man  is  by  nature  most  oomfC 
and  most  wretched,  he  ought  to  retire  from  the  world  and  from  buaiiies^ 
and  to  expiate,  as  it  were,  his  inherent  corruption,  by  continual  hanJUupa 
and  tortures  of  the  body,  by  fasting,  by  hard  labour,  by  prayer,  and  ly  med. 
itation ;  and  the  more  depravity  any  one  has,  either  by  nature^  or  oootract- 
ed  by  habit,  the  more  distress  and  anguish  of  body  he  should  itnpoae  on 
himself.  And  in  this  matter  they  were  so  extravagant,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  those  the  greatest  saints,  and  the  sacred  victims  rfpenHencBf 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love,  who  intentionally  pined  away  and  died 

dom  and  virtue.  This  honest  man  undertook  which  the  leaden  are  the  priesto  and  hmoIu^ 
in  a  Ions  work,  to  confute  the  heretics^  that  Will  the  Jansenists  now  come  ftnth  and  pio- 
is,  the  rrotestants.  And  for  this  purpose,  it  claim,  that  they  make  it  their  greatesi  cart 
was  necessary  for  him  to  examine  the  books  to  secure  civil  gorermnents  aninflt  the  ma- 
written  by  this  wicked  class  of  men.  But  chinations  of  the  Roman  poDti&!  Rc^eel- 
before  be  proceeded  to  read  any  of  them,  ing  prayer,  he  philosophnes  entirrty  in  tiie 
with  Martin  de  Bareos  his  nephew,  a  man  spuit  of  those  who  are  called  Myatica.  For 
very  like  to  his  uncle,  he  was  accustomed  to  he  denies  that  those  who  would  pray,  sbould 
expel  the  devil  out  of  them  by  the  sign  of  the  consider  beforehand  what  they  woiud  vk  of 
cross.  What  weakness  did  this  manifest  1  God ;  because  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the 
This  very  holy  man,  forsooth,  was  persuaded  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  bat  m 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  bad  taken  up  his  a  sort  of  blind  impulse  of  divine  love.  XiS»> 
residence  in  these  writings  of  the  heretics :  cdot,  M6moires  touchant  la  Vie  de  PAbbii 
but  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  where  he  supposed  de  S.  Cyran,  tome  ii.,  p.  44,  says :  II  ne 
the  arch  fiend  to  lie  concealed,  whether  m  the  croyoit  pas,  que  Ton  ddt  faire  qoelque  eflbft 
paper,  or  in  the  letters,  or  between  the  leaves,  pour  s*appliqoer  k  quelque  point  on  k  quelqne 
or  lastly  in  the  sentiments  themselves.  Let  pens^  particuliere — ^par  ce  que  la  veritable 
ns  hear  Claude  Lancelot^  in  his  M^moires  priere  est  plut6t  un  attrait  de  son  amour  qn 
touchant  la  vie  de  Mr.  TAbb^  de  S.  Cyran,  emporte  notre  cceur  vers  lui  et  nous  enleve 
tome  i.,  p.  226.  He  says :  H  lisoit  ces  Ii vres  comme  hors  do  nous-m^mes,  que  non  pas  one 
avec  tant  de  piet6,  qu*en  les  prenant  il  lea  occupation  de  notre  Esprit  qui  ta  femplisec 
exorcisoit  toujours  en  faisant  le  signs  de  la  del'ideede  qoelque  objetquoiqnedinn.  Ifa 
croix  dessus,  ne  doutant  point  que  le  DenrKMi  therefore  prays  best,  who  asks  for  nothing, 
nV  residoit  actuellement  He  was  so  charm-  and  excludes  all  thoughts  from  his  mind, 
ed  with  Augustine^  as  to  receive  for  divine.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  knew  nothing 
an  his  sentiments  without  discrimination,  ana  of  this  sublime  philosophy :  for  be  directs  as 
even  those  which  all  good  men  among  the  to  pray  in  a  set  form  of^  words ;  and  they,  dto 
Catholics  themselves,  regard  as  faults  in  that  apostles,  frequently  acquaint  as  with  the  sab- 
father.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  ject  matter  of  their  prayers.  But  of  all  his 
that  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  saints  are  errors  this  undoubtedly  was  the  worst,  that 
the  legitimate  proprietors  of  the  whole  world,  he  had  no  doubts  but  that  he  was  an  instn- 
and  that  the  wicked  unjustly  possess  accord-  ment  of  Ood,  by  winch  the  divine  B^ing  op- 
ing to  the  divine  law,  those  things  of  which  erates  and  works  ;  and  that  he  held  genenl- 
they  are  lawful  proprietors  accoraing  to  hn-  ly,  that  a  pious  man  should  follow  the  in^nil- 
man  laws.  Thus,  in  Nicholaa  Fontatne**  sea  of  his  mind,  suspending  all  exercise  of 
M^moires  pour  servir  i.  THistoire  de  Port-  his  judgment.  And  the  opinion  was  most 
Royal,  tom.  i.,  p.  201,  he  sajrs :  Jesus  Christ  deeply  nxed  in  the  minds  of  all  tiie  Janseo- 
n'est  encore  entr^  dans  la  possession  de  son  ists,  that  God  himself  acts  and  operates  on 
Royaume  temporel  et  detJ^tens  du  monde,  the  mind  and  reveals  to  it  his  pleosore,  wfasn 
qui  luy  appartiennent,  qoa  par  cette  petUe  all  movements  of  the  understanding  and  As 
portion  qu*en  tient  TEghse  par  les  benefices  will  are  restrained  and  hushed.  Heaea, 
de  ses  Clercs,  qui  ne  sont  que  les  fermiers  et  whatevet  thoughts,  opinions,  or  pofpoeee  oc- 
les  depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ.  So  then,  cor  to  them  m  that  stste  of  qnietnde,  they 
if  we  believe  him,  a  golden  age  is  coming,  in  unhesitatingly  regard  as  oracidar  manHesta- 
which  Jesus  Christ  will  dethrone  all  kmffs  tions  and  instructions  fiorii  God.  See  M^ 
and  princes,  and  seizinjg  upon  the  whole  moi/es  de  Port-lloyVf,  tome  iii.,  p.  946,  dfe. 
world  will  tranafer  it  entire  to  his  church,  of 
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.under  these  various  kinds  of  sufierings  and  hardships  ;  nay,  they  taught 
that  this  class  of  suicides  were  able  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  to 
merit  much  for  the  church  and  for  their  friends  before  God,  by  means  of 
their  pains  and  sufferings.  This  appears  from  numerous  examples,  but 
especially  from  that  of  Francis  de  Paris  [or  the  AbhS  de  Paris'\f  the  worker 
of  so  many  miracles  in  the  Jansenist  school,  who  brought  on  himself  a 
most  cruel  death,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Grod.(109) 

§  46.  A  striking  example  of  this  gloomy  and  extravagant  devotion,  was 
exhibited  in  the  celebrated  female  convent  called  ForURoyal  in  the  jlelds 
\PorURoyal  des  Champs],  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  not  far 
firom  Paris.  King  Henry  IV.  in  the  very  commencement  of  this  century, 
gave  the  superintendence  of  it  to  Jaqueline,  (one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
celebrated  jurist,  Anthony  Amauld),  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Maria  Angelica  de  S.  MagdcUena.  She  at  first  led  a  very  dissolute  life, 
such  as  was  common  at  that  time  in  the  French  nunneries  ;  but  in  the  year 
1609,  the  fear  of  Grod  came  upon  her,  and  she  entered  upon  a  very  differ- 
ent course  of  life :  and  afterwards,  becoming  intimate  first  with  Francis  de 
Sales,  and  then  in  1623,  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  she  conformed  both 
herself  and  her  convent  to  their  views  and  prescriptions.  The  conseouence 
was,  that  this  religious  house  for  nearly  a  century  excited  in  the  Jesuits 
the  highest  disgust,  and  in  the  Jansenists  the  highest  admiration ;  and  its 
fiune  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  consecrated  virgins  inhabiting  it,  fol- 
lowed with  the  utmost  strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost  every  where 
abrogated  rule  of  the  Cistercians ;  nay  they  imposed  on  themselves  more 
rigours  and  burdens  than  even  that  rule  prescribed.(200)    A  great  propor- 

(199)  See  John  Morin*t  Comment,  de  edition,  Amsteid.,  1750,  S  vols.  8to,  and  is 
PoBnitentia,  Prsf.,  p.  iii.,  dec.,  in  which  there  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  275--866.  The  external  atate 
ia  a  tacit  censure  of  the  Jansenian  notions  of  and  form  of  this  convent,  are  formally  de- 
penitence.  On  the  other  hand,  see  the  Alh  scribed  by  MoUonj  Yoysffes  Litunriques,  p. 
ii  de  S.  Cyran^  in  the  M^moires  de  Port-  234.  To  these  add,  Nicholas  Fontaine's 
RoYal,  tome  iii.,  p.  483.  The  Jansenists  M^moires  pour  serrir  &  THistoire  de  Port- 
recKon  the  restoration  of  true  penitence,  Royal,  Coloffne,  (that  is,  Utrecht),  1738,  8 
among  the  principal  merits  of  i8.  Cyran ;  vols.  8to.  Feter  Thomas  du  Fosse's  Me- 
•nd  they  call  him  the  second  father  of  the  moirespour  serrir  iTHistoirede  Port- Royal, 
doctrine  of  penitence.  See  M^moires  de  Cologne,  1739,  8vo.  Recueil  de  plusieurs 
P0rt-Royal,tomeiii.,p.446,  604,dcc.  Yet  pieces  poor  serrir  i  THistoire  de  Port- Rc^al, 
this  very  penitence  of  his,  was  not  the  least  Utrecht,  1740,  8to.  The  editor  of  these 
of  the  causes  for  which  he  waa  thrown  into  papers  promises  in  his  Preface  more  Collec- 

Sison  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu,    See  tions  of  the  same  nature ;  and  he  affords  no 

id.,  tom.  i.,  p.  233,  dec.,  452,  dec.  alight  indication,  that  from  these  and  other 

(200)  There  are  extant  a  multitude  of  documents,  some  one  may  compose  a  perfect 
books  of  various  kinds,  in  which  the  Jansen-  history  of  the  Port-Royal,  which  so  many 
ists  describe  and  deplore  the  fortunes,  the  Jansenists  regarded  as  the  gate  of  heaven, 
holiness,  the  regulationa,  and  the  destruction  Claude  Lancelot  has  also  much  that  relatea 
of  this  celebraUd  seat.  We  shall  mention  to  thia  subject,  in  his  History  of  the  Abbot 
only  those  that  are  at  band  and  more  recent,  St.  Cyran.  These  and  other  worka  describe 
as  well  as  more  full  than  the  othera.  First,  only  the  extensl  tteto,  and  the  varioua  for- 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  preaent  a  tnnea  of  this  cilitMtnil  convent.  The  in- 
correct but  dry  history  of  the  convent,  in  temal  state,  the  node  of  life,  and  numbodeas 
their  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  viii.,  p.  910,  events  that  oecozred  amon^  the  nuns  Uiem- 
&c.  A  much  neater  and  more  pleaaing  aelvea  and  among  their  neighbours,  are  de- 
lustory,  thoush  imperfect  and  somewhat  scribed  in  the  M^moires  pour  servir  h  FHis- 
chargeablewiui  partially,  ia  that  of  the  noted  t<Nre  de  Port-Royal  et  d  la  Yie  de  Marie 
French  poet,  John  Racine,  Abreg6  de  PHis-  Angelique  d'Amaud,  Utrecht,  1742, 5  tomea, 
toire  de  Port- Royal ;  which  it  printed  among  8vo.  Vies  interessantea  et  edifiantes  des 
the  works  of  hu  son,  Lewis  Rmcmc,  aizta  ReluMwoi  do  Poft-Royal  et  des  pluaieuni 

Vol.  ffl.— U  u 
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tion  of  the  Jansenist  penilerUs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  built  for  tbeBl* 
selves  cottages  without  the  precincts  of  this  cloister;  and  there  they  led  a 
life  not  unlike  that  which  we  read  of  in  the  fourth  and  Rflh  centuriesy  m 
led  by  those  austere  recluses^  called  Fathers  of  the  Desert  who  lived  in  tbo 
desert  parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  For  it  was  the  object  of  them  all,  to  ef. 
face  from  their  souls  the  stains  which  were  either  innate  or  acquired  by 
habits  of  sinning,  by  means  of  voluntary  pains  and  sufferings  inflicted  on 
themselves,  by  silence,  by  hunger  and  thirst,  by  praying, -lafouring,  watch, 
ing,  and  enduring  pain.  (201)  Yet  they  did  not  all  pursue  the  same  roe- 
cies  of  labour.  The  more  learned  applied  themselves  to  writing  books; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  both  sacred  and" 
profane  learning.  Others  instructed  youth  in  the  elements  of  languages 
and  the  arts.  But  most  of  them  exhausted  the  powers  of  both  mind  and 
body  amid  rustic  and  servile  labours,  and  wore  themselves  out,  as  it  were, 
by  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  And  many  of  these  were  illustrious  per- 
sonages and  noblemen,  who  had  before  obtained  the  highest  honours  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  but  who  were  not  ashamed  now  to  assume 
the  place  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  lowest  servants.  This  celebrated 
retreat  of  JanserUan  penilence  experienced  vicissitudes  throughout  this  cen- 
tury ;  at  one  time  it  flourished  very  highly,  at  another  it  was  nearly  bro- 
ken up.  At  last,  as  the  nuns  pertinaciously  refused  to  subscribe  the  oath 
proposed  by  Alexander  VII.  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  considera- 
ble injury  to  the  commonwealth  and  much  disgrace  to  distinguished  &ni- 
ilics  were  supposed  to  arise  from  this  convent  and  its  regulations,  Lewis 
XIV.  in  the  year  1709,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  edi- 
fice to  be  pulled  down  and  entirely  demolished,  and  the  nuns  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Paris ;  and  two  years  afler,  that  nothing  might  remain  to  nour- 
ish superstition  he  ordered  the  bodies  that  were  buried  there,  to  be  disin- 
terred and  removed  to  other  places. 

§  47.  The  other  commotions  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Romish  church,  were  but  light  clouds  compared  with  this  tempest.  The 
old  quarrel  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  whether  the 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ  was-  conceived  without  sin  or  depravity,  (which  the 

penonnes  aui  leur  ^toient  attach^es.     Of  worthy  of  their  high  reputation.    I  readi!? 

this  work,  four  volumes  hare  already  been  give  to  Isaac  leMaitre  commonly  callea 

published ;  the  first  appeared,  Utrecht,  1750,  Sacu,  the  praise  of  a  most  polished  gemns, 

8vo.     They  all  contain  various  documents,  while  reading  his  orations  or  bis  other  lacQ- 

of  no  inconsiderable  value.     The  last  for-  brations ;  but  when  I  meet  him  at  Part' 

tunes  and  overthrow  of  the  convent  are  de-  Hcyaly  with  a  sickle  in. his  band,  in  conn 

scribed  especially,  in  the  M^oires  sur  la  pany  with  rustics  cutting  down  the  c<»n«  be 

destruction  de  rAbbaye  de  Port-Koyal  des  makes  a  comical  figure,  and  seems  not  ako- 

Champs  ;  without  place,  1711,  8vo.     If  I  gether  m  his  right  mind, 
do  not  whollv  mistake,  these  writers  add        (201)  The  first  that  retired  to  Port-Ro^ 

much  less  to  the  reputation  and  glory  of  this  in  1637,  in  order  to  poTRO  away  his  siDi» 

noted  convent,  than  the  Jansenists  suppose,  was  the  very  eloquent  and  higbly-celebiated 

When  I  read  their  writings,  Anihmy  Ar-  Parisian  advocate,  Isaac  le  Maitre  ;  wboM 

nauldf  TilUmontt  NicolCy  Isaac  le  Maitre,  retirement  brought  much  odhira  upop  ik 

and  the  many  others  who  are  known  by  the  Abbot   St.    Cyran.     See  M^moires  ^potA* 

name  of  the  Authors  of  Port-Royal,  appear  THistoire  de  Port-Royal,  tome  K,  p.  233^ 

to  me  great  and  extraordinary  men.     But  dtc.     He  was  followed  by  many  oUiers  of 

when  I  lay  aside  their  books,  and  turn  to  various  classes  and  ranks,  among  whom  were 

those  just  mentioned  in  which  the  private  men  of  the  noblest  birth.     See  Viet  des  Re- 

Uves  of  these  great  men  are  described,  they  hgieuses  de  Port- Royal,  tome  i.,  p.  141,  Ac. 
appear  to  me  snail  men,  fanatics,  and  un- 
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Dominicans  denied,  and  the  Franciscans  affirmed),  gave  considerable  trou- 
ble to  Paul  v.,  Grregory  XV.,  and  Alexander  VII.  Not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  it  began  to  disturb  Spain  very  considera- 
bly, and  to  produce  parties.  Therefore  the  kings  of  Spain,  Philip  HL 
and  IV.,  sent  some  envoys  to  Rome,  urgently  soliciting  the  pontiffs  to  de- 
cide the  Question  by  a  public  decree.  But  the  pontiffs  deemed  it  more 
important  to  follow  prudence,  than  to  gratify  requests  from  so  high  author- 
ity. For  on  the  one  hand,  the  splendour  of  the  Spanish  throne  which  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans,  and  on  the  other,  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Dominican  family,  were  terrific  objects.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  be  obtained  by  repeated  supplications,  except  that  the  pontiffs 
by  words  and  by  ordinances,  determined  that  the  cause  of  the  Franciscans 
was  very  plausible,  and  forbid  the  Dominicans  to  assail  it  in  public ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  not  allow  the  Franciscan^  and  others  to 
charge  error  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans. (202)  '  In  a  king  or  ma* 
gistrate  such  reluctance  to  pass  judgment,  would  be  domiVicndable ;  but 
whether  it  was  suitable  in  a  man,  who  claims  to  be  the  divinely-constitu- 
ted  judge  of  all  religious  causes,  and  to  be  placed  beyond  all  danger  of 
erring  by  the  immediate  power  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those 
may  answer,  who  support  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the  pontiffs. 

§  48.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Mystics,  whose  reputation 
and  influence  were  formerly  so  great,  were  exposed  to  very  severe  treat- 
ment. The  first  sufferer  was  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest  resi- 
dent  at  Rome,  in  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  thereforer  attended  by 
numerous  disciples  of  both  sexes.  In  the  year  1661,  he  published  at  Rome, 
his  Way  or  Chtide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  gpiritutd  or  contemplative 
lifoj{^^^)  that  is,  Institutes  of  Mystic  Theology ;  in  which  he  was  thought 
to  recall  from  the  lower  world  the  capital  errors  of  the  old  Beghards  and 
Beguinsy  and  to  open  the  door  for  all  iniquity  and  wickedness.     The  sub- 

(802)  See  Fred.  Ulrich  Calixttu^  Historm  tcri^  de  ingeniorum  moderatione  in  religionis 

unmaculatse  conceptionis  B.  Virginis  Miiriv,*  negotio,  P- 864,  6k. 
Helmst.,  1696,  4to.     Add  Jo.  Hombeck's        (203)  This  book  was  written  in  Spanish 

Comment,  ad  Bullam  Urbani  VIII.  de  diebus  and  first  published  in  1675,  supported  by  the 

festis,  p.  250.    Jo.  Launoi^  Pnescriptionea  recommendations  of  the  greatest  and  most 

de  conceptu  Virginis  Maria,  0pp.,  torn,  i.,  respectable  m<in.   'In  1681,  it  was  published 

pt.  i.,  p.  9,  &c.    Clement  XI.  a  long  time  after  at  Rome  in  Italian ;  though  it  had  appeared 

this,  namely  in   the  year  1708,  proceeded  in  this  language  some  time  before,  in  other 

some  farther,  and  by  a  special  bull  com-  places.     Afterwards  it  was  translated  into 

manded  all  Catholics  to  observe  a  festival  in  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin  languages  ; 

memory  of  the  conception  of  ^t.  Mary,  a  and  was  very   often  printed  in   Holland, 

stranger  to  all  sin.     See  M^moires  de  Tre-  France,  and  Italy.     Tne  Latin  translation 

Touz,  for  the  year  1709,  A.  xzzviii.,  p.  614.  under  the  title  of  Manuductio  spiritualis. 

But  the  Dominicans  most  firmly  deny,  that  was  published  by  ilu^.  Herm.  Franck,  Halle, 

the  obligationa  of  this  law  extend  to  them ;  1687,  8vo.     In  Italian,  it  bore  the  title  of 

and  they  persevere  in  defending  their  old  Gwida  SpirituaU.    Annexed  td.  it,  is  an- 

opinion,  though  with  more  modesty  than  other  tfact  of  MoUnot,  de  communione  quo- 

lormerly.     And  when  we  consider  that  this  tidiana ;  which  was  also  condemned.     See 

opinion  is  by  no  means  condemned  by  the  Recueil  de  diverses  pidces  concemant  le 

pontiff,  and  that  the  Dominicans  are  not  Quietisme  et  les  Quietistes,  ou  Molinos,  sea 

molested  though  they  do  not  celebrate  that  sentimens  et  ses  disciples,  Amsterd.,  1668, 

festival ;  it  is  evident  that  the  language  of  8vo.     In  this  work,  the  first  piece  is  Molt' 

tbe  Romish  edict  is  to  be  constru^  in  the  not*  book  in  the  French  translatioDt  tod 

most  liberal  manner,  and  that  the  decree  does  then  various  epistles  relating  to  his  affiura 

not  contradict  the  earlier  decrees  of  the  non-  and  bis  sentiments. 
li%.    See  Lumndus  Pritatmn,  or  Inirc- 
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stance  of  his  system,  which  his  friends  interpret  in  one  way  and  his 
mies  in  another,  amounted  to  this :  that  all  religion  consists  in  a  certain 
quietude  of  the  soul,  withdrawn  from  external  and  finite  objects  and  tam. 
ed  towards  Grod,  and  loving  him  sincerely  and  without  any  hope  of  reward ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  I  mistake  not :  that  the  mind  of  a 
person  in  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  be  entirely  withdrawn  finom 
intercourse  with  the  world  around  him,  or  from  corporeal  objects ;  and 
the  efibrts  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  being  all  hushed,  the  mind 
must  be  merged  wholly  in  God,  from  whom  it  originated.  Hence  his  fol. 
lowers  were  called  QuieUsts ;  though  the  common  appellation  of  MfsticSf 
would  have  been  more  proper.  For  the  doctrine  of  MoHnas  was  account* 
ed  new,  only  because  he  expressed  himself  in  new  phraseology  which  was 
not  become  trite  by  common  use,  and  because  he  arranged  and  digested 
in  a  better  form,  what  the  ancients  stated  confusedly.  The  Jesuits  and 
others  who  watched  for  the  interests  of  the  Romish  caiise,  readily  perceiv- 
ed that  MoUno^s  system  tacitly  accused  the  Romish  church  of  a  departure 
from  true  religion ;  for  that  church  as  is  well  known,  mokes  piety  to  con- 
sist chiefly  in  ceremonies  and  external  works.  But  it  was  the  French 
ambassador  especially,  and  his  friends,  who  prosecuted  the  man.  And 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  plausibly  inferred,  that  po- 
litical considerations  as  well  as  religious,  had  their  influence  in  this  con- 
troversy ;  and  that  this  Spaniard  had  opposed  the  wishes  and  the  projects 
of  the  French  king,  in  some  difiicult  negotiations.  (204)  However  thb 
may  be,  Molinosy  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and  though  the 
pontiff  himself  Innocent  XL  was  partial  to  him,  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
1665 ;  and  after  publicly  renouncing  the  errors  charged  upon  him  in  1687, 
he  was  delivered  over  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  situation,  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1696.(205)  Every  honest  and  impartial  man 
will  be  ready  to  grant,  that  the  opinions  of  Molinos  were  greatly  distorted 
and  misrepresented  by  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits  and  the  French,  for  whose 
interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  he  was 
charged  with  consequences  from  his  principles,  which  he  neither  admitted 
nor  even  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  obvious  that  his  system 
included  most  of  the  faults,  which  are  justly  chargeable  upon  the  Mystics; 

(504)  [Yet  peifaaps  the  whole  may  be  as-  of  Domtn.  de  Colonia^  in  the  Bibliotheqot 
eribed  to  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  Jansenisteyp.  469.  See,  on  this  whole  soo- 
French  court,  who  had  father  La  Chaite  ject,  the  Narrative  respecHng  Qtdeiint, 
confessor  to  Lotcis  XIV.  on  their  side ;  and  which  is  subjoined  to  the  German  tnuosla- 
hecontioUed  madam  3f«tn/enon,  and  through  tion  of  Gilbert  BumeVs  Travels.  Goifr. 
her  the  superstitious  Louis,  And  a  king,  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhiatorie,  put 
who  two  years  before  had  been  induced  to  iii.,  ch.  zvii.,  p.  176.  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jtsga's 
sacrifice  to  his  own  bigotry  some  millions  of  Historia  eccles.  et  pclit.,  sccul.  zrii.,  de- 
his  loyal  and  industrious  subjects,  might  ea-  cenn.  iz^P-  ^^t  &c.  CharUa  Plessis  tAs- 
lily  be  persuaded  from  a  lust  for  spiritual  gentre's  Uollectio  judiciorum  de  nons  ernr- 
conquests,  to  persecute  a  single  roan  who  ibus,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  367,  where  the  pipal 
was  a  strsnger ;  and  to  oblige  the  pope  also,  bulls  are  given.  [The  documents  of  us 
to  abandon  for  a  time  a  man  whom  he  loved  whole  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  and  of 
and  honoured,  and  to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  pontiff  against  Molinas,  are  given  us  by 
a  residence  near  his  own  palace ;  and  espe-  Nicholas  TerzagnSy  bishop  of  Nami  in  Italy, 
ciaUy,  as  the  Inquisition  were  suspicious  of  in  his  Theologia  Historico-Mystica  adv.  vet 
tfao  pontifra  own  aoundnesa  in  the  faith.^  et  novos  pseudo-mysticoa,  quorum  Hiatoria 
8cm.}  tezitur,  et  errores  confutantor,  Venice,  176< 

(505)  He  was  bom  in  the  vicisity  of  Sar-    fol,  p.  8,  dbc.— TV.] 
in  16S7  ;  according  to  the  testimony 
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mnd  that  it  was  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  ohtrude  upom 
others  as  divine  and  oracular  communications,  the  suggestions  of  their  owtt 
heated  imaginations,  uncontrolled  by  reason  and  judgment.(206) 

§  49.  It  would  have  been  very  strange,  if  a  man  of  such  a  character 
had  not  had  disciples  and  followers.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  portioii 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  eagerly  entered 
upon  the  way  of  salvation  which  he  pointed  out.  Nor  will  this  appear 
incredible,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  there  is  a 
large  number  of  persons,  who  have  discernment  enough  to  see  that  out- 
wa^  ceremonies  and  bodily  mortifications  cannot  be  the  whole  of  religion, 
and  yet  have  not  light  enough  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  by  their 
own  efibrts  and  without  a  guide.  But  these  nascent  commotions  were 
43uppressed  by  the  church  in  their  commencement,  in  some  places  by  threat- 
enings  and  punishments,  and  in  others  by  blandishments  and  promises; 
and  MoUnot  himself  being  put  out  of  the  way,  his  disciplea  and  friends  di4 
not  appear  formidable.  Among  the  friends  and  avowers  of  Quietistic  sen- 
timents, the  following  persons  especially  have  been  often  mentioned,  namely, 
Peter  Matthew  Petrucci,  a  pious  man  and  one  of  the  Romish  cardinals ; 
Francis  de  la  Combe  a  Barnabite,  and  instructer  of  Madam  CrWfon,  who 
is  soon  to  be  mentioned  ;  Francis  MaJaveUle ;  Bemkre  de  Louvigm ;  and 
some  others  of  less  note.  These  differed  from  each  other  and  from  ilfo- 
UnoSf  in  many  particulars,  as  is  common  with  Mystics  who  are  governed 
more  by  the  visions  of  their  own  minds  than  by  fixed  rules  and  principles. 
Yet  if  we  disregard  words  and  look  only  at  their  import,  we  shall  find  that 
they  all  set  out  from  the  same  principles,  and  tended  to  the  same  re8ults.(207) 

6  50.  In  France,  the  Quietistic  doctrine  was  supposed  to  be  dissemina* 
ted  by  the  writings  of  Ja»e  Maria  Bouoieres  de  la  Md&ie  GvyofHj  a  lady  of 
distinction,  of  no  bad  intentions,  and  exemplary  in  her  life,  but  of  a  fickle 
temper,  and  one  whose  feelings  measured  and  controlled  her  religious  be* 
lief;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious. (208)     As  her  religious 

(206)  Whmt  can  be  said  in  Defence  ef  Poesies  Sacr^es,  &c. ;  and  died  at  Maneillet 

Molinos,  has  been  collected  by  Christ.  Eh-  in  1719. — De  Laumgni  was  king*8  coansel- 

erk.    WeiamMnnj   Historia  Eccles.,  tscuL  lor  and  treasurer  at  Caen,  and  died  1669. 

XTii.,  p.  656.  He  wrote,  Chretien  interieur ;  and,  OEIovret 

(SOT)  The  writings  of  these  persens  an  spiritueUes,  on  Condnite  assiir^e  poor  ceoz 

•namerated,  with  remarks  upon  them,  br  qui  tendent  k  la  perfection.^ Tr.] 

Domin.  de  CoUmia,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Qui-  (908)  This  ladj  wrote  the  Historr  of  her 

«tistica,  subjoined  to  his  Biblioth.  Janseniana,  own  life ;  which  was  published  in  Freneh, 

p.  456,  488.     Godfr.  Arnold^  Historia  et  at  Cologne,  (as  the  title-page  falselj  statasX 

^lescriptio  Theol.  Mystics,  p.  364,  and  Peter  1720,  12mo.     Her  writinn,  full  of  allego- 

Poirety  Bibliotheca  Mysticorum,  Amsterd.,  ties  and  of  not  very  solid  mystic  phrases, 

1708,   8vo.     [Cardinal   Petrucci^  bom   in  have  been  translated  into  German.    There  is 

1636  at  Ancona,  cardinal  1686,  died  1701 ;  extant  also,  her  Bible  with  annotations :  La 

wrote  Theologia  Contemplatira ;  Spiritual  Bible  de  Mad.  Gi^on  avec  des  Explications 

Letters  and  Tncts ;  on  tne  government  of  et  Reflexions,  qui  fegaid  la  vie  interiearo, 

the  passions ;  Mystic  Riddle ;  Apology  for  Cologne,  (or  rather  Amsterdam),  1716,  SO 

the    Quietists,   dec.,    printed   collectively,  vols.  8vo.    From  these  notes  especially,  the 

Venice,  1684. — La.  Combe  was  a  native  oif  genius  of  this  lady  may  be  learned ;  whidi 

8avoy,  and  a  zealous  prtpagaterof  Quietism  was  indeed  fecund,  but  not  very  vifforonf. 

in   France.     He  wrote  Analysis  orationis  See  also  concerning  her,  Letters  de  Mad.  dM 

menulis  ;  antf  was  committed  totheBastile  Maxntentm^  tom.  i.,  p.  249,  tom.  ii.,  p.  46, 

in  1687,  where  he  ended  his  days.— ifoift-  47,  49,  51,  dec.     [She  was  bom  in  1648, 

vtUe  was  bom  at  Marseilles  1627,  became  married  at  the  age  of  16,  became  a  widow 

blind  in  infancy ;  vet  he  composed,  PraUqne  with  three  childen,  at  28.    Always  charitt* 

facile  pour  dever  rame  &  la  contemplatioo ;  Ue  to  the  poor  and  veiy  dufotaoml,  ahe  now 
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opinions  gave  offence  to  many,  they  were  in  the  year  1687  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  several  great  and  dignified  men,  and  were  finaUy  pro- 
nounced erroneous  and  unsound  ;  and  in  1697,  they  were  formally  coiifii- 
ted,  by  Jac.  Benignus  Bossuet  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  From  this  contest 
arose  a  greater  one,  between  the  two  men,  who  at  that  time  as  all  are 
agreed,  stood  first  among  the  French  for  genius  and  eloquence ;  that  is,  the 
above-named  Bossuet,  and  Francis  SaJignac  de  Fenelouj  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  and  highly  renowned  throughout  Europe.  Bossuet  asked  Femelom  to 
approve  and  recommend  his  book  against  the  errors  of  Madam  Gvjfom. 
Fenelon  on  the  contrary,  not  only  maintained  that  this  pious  lady  was 
groundlessly  taxed  by  her  adversary  with  many  faults,  but  also  in  a  book 
which  he  published  in  1697,(209)  himself  adopted  some  of  her  opinions ; 
and  especially  that  mystical  precept  that  we  ought  to  love  God  purely,  [or 
simply  for  what  he  is],  and  without  the  expectation  of  any  reward ;  and 
he  confirmed  the  principle  by  the  sufirages  of  the  most  eminent  saints. 
Provoked  by  this  dissent  from  him,  Bossuet,  in  whose  view  glory  was  the 
highest  good,  did  not  cease  importuning  Lewis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XII.  till 
the  pontiff  in  1699,  by  a  public  decree  branded  as  erroneous  Fendon^s 
book,  and  especially  twenty -three  propositions  extracted  from  it,  but  with- 
out  mentioning  the  author's  name.  Fenelon  was  induced  either  by  his 
timidity  or  prudence,  to  approve  the  sentence  pronounced  against  himself, 
without  any  exceptions  ;  and  to  recommend  it  himself  to  the  churches  un« 
der  liis  care.  (210)  Many  contend  that  this  was  the  magnanimous  deed 
of  a  great  mind,  docile  and  disposed  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  to 
personal  honour ;  but  others  say,  that  it  was  the  mark  of  either  a  pusillan- 
imous or  a  treacherous  man,  who  deems  it  lawful  to  profess  with  his  lips, 
what  he  disbelieves  in  his  heart.  This  indeed  few  if  any  will  doubt,  that 
Fenelon  continued  to  the  end  of  life  in  those  sentiments,  which  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  pontiff,  he  had  publicly  rejected  and  condemned. 

§  51.  Besides  these  authors  of  great  commotions,  there  were  others, 

devoted  her  whole  time  to  reliffion.  She  tome  i.,  p.  485-523.  There  is  more  partial- 
spent  several  years  with  the  bishop  of  6e-  ity  in  Ratnsay*M  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Mes- 
neva,  and  then  travelled  with  La  Ccmbe^  in  sire  F.  S.  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  Hague, 
different  parts  of  Franco,  conversing  every  1723,  12mo,  yet  it  is  worth  reading.  See 
where  upon  religion.  Returning  to  Paris  in  also  VoUairet  Siecle  de  Louis  XI  v.,  tome 
1687,  she  propagated  her  religious  views  not  ii.,  p.  301.  The  public  Acts  are  given  ^'V 
only  by  conversation,  but  by  a  tract  on  prayer,  Charles  du  PUasi*  d'ArgentrCj  Colleati' 
and  another  on  the  Canticles.  Her  perse-  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribas,  torn,  iii.,  pi 
cutions  soon  commenced ;  and  she  was  con-  ii.,  p.  402,  &c. ;  [also  in  Nick,  Terz^m 
fined  in  monasteries  and  prisons,  much  of  Theologia  Historico-Mystica,  diss,  iii.,  i. 
the  time  till  1702,  when  she  retired  toBlois,  26,  6lc.  It  is  the  object  of  this  biUer  po- 
and  lived  in  obscurity  till  her  death,  1719.  lemic,  to  confute  all  the  Quietists,  and  eme- 
— The  poet  Cotoper  caused  a  selection  of  cially  Molinot  and  Ferulon,  Andrew  Jii- 
her  poems  to  be  translated  and  published  in  ckael  Ramsay,  commonly  called  the  CAoic- 
English ;  and  her  Life,  with  her  short  and  lier  Ramsay,  was  a  Scotchman,  educated  it 
easy  method  of  prayer,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Edinburgh ;  who  went  to  Holland,  there  im- 
nativity,  were  published,  Baltimore,  1812,  bibed  some  notions  of  Quietism,  went  to 
12mo. — TV.]  Gambray  to  consult  Fenelon,  and  was  by 
(209)  Explication  desMazimes  dee  Saintes  him  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Aft« 
8ur  la  vie  interieure,  Paris,  1697,  12mo.  It  spending  much  of  his  life  in  France,  he  re- 
is  also  extant  in  a  Latin  translation.  turned  to  Scotland  in  1725,  and  died  in  174S. 
(210)  The  history  of  this  controversy  is  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on  history,  and  alto* 
ffiven  at  large  and  with  sofiicient  fairness,  gether  in  French.  His  Life  of  Fenelon  be- 
by  Taussaints  du  Plessis,  a  Benedictine,  in  trays  the  partislity  of  a  particular  friend  and 
his  Histoire  de  TEglise  de  Meaux,  livr.  t.,  admirer. — TV.] 
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who  more  slightly  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  Romish  church 
by  their  novel  and  singular  opinions.  Of  this  description  were  the  follow- 
ing, liaac  la  Feyrere,  (Peyrerius),  who  published  two  small  works  in 
1655,  in  which  he  maintained  that  Moses  has  not  recorded  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  but  only  that  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  other  races 
of  men  inhabited  our  world,  long  before  Adam  the  father  of  the  Jews* 
Although  he  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  when  he  promulgated  this  opin- 
ion, yet  the  Romish  church  deemed  it  their  duty  to  punish  an  offence  against 
religion  in  general ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1656,  cast  him  into  prison  at 
Brussels.  And  he  would  perhaps  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  had  he  not 
embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  renounced  that  of  the  Reformed  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  also  publicly  confessed  his  error.(211) 
Thomai  AlhivLS  [While],  or  Blacklo,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Anglus  from  his  native  country,  published  numerous  tracts  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  by  which  he  acquired  much  notoriety  in  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Portugal,  and  England,  and  not  a  little  hatred  in  his  own 
church.  He  undoubtedly  was  acute  and  ingenious ;  but  relying  on  the 
principles  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  extravagantly 
devoted,  he  ventured  to  explain  and  elucidate  by  them  certain  articles  of 
the  Romish  faith.  This  confidence  in  Aristotle  betrayed  him  into  opin- 
ions, that  were  novel  and  strange  to  Romish  ears ;  and  his  books  were 
prohibited  and  condemned,  by  the  congregation  of  the  Lidex  at  Rome,  and 
in  some  other  places.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  and  to  have 
founded  a  sect  among  his  countrymen  which  time  has  destroyed.^212)  /o- 
^eph  Francis  Burrhi  or  BorrhuSf  a  Milanese  knight,  and  deeply  read  in 
chymistry  and  medicine, — if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  was  not  so 
much  of  an  errorist  as  a  delirious  man.  For  the  pratings  attributed  to 
him  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new  celestial  city 
which  he  was  to  found,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  so 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  no  one  can  suppose  him  to  have  been  of  a  sane 
mind,  without  showing  that  he  himself  is  not  so.  His  conduct  in  one  place 
and  another,  shows  abundantly,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  levity, 
and  deception,  but  very  little  of  sound  reason  and  good  sense.  He  once 
escaped  from  the  snares  of  the  Inquisition^  and  roamed  as  an  exile  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  pretending  to  be  a  second  EsculapiuSf  and  an 

(211)  PeUr  Bayte,  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.,  p.  236,  [art.  Anglusl.  Andrew  BailUt,  Vie 
p.  2215f  [art.  Peirere,  Isaac],  Godfr.  Ar-  de  Mr.  des  Cartes,  tome  ii.,  p.  245.  [Hie 
twld,  Kirchen-und  Ketzcrhistorie,  vol.  iii.,  real  name  was  Thomas  White;  and  he  was 
cb.  TU.,  p.  70.  Mcnagiana;  published  by  bom  ofa  respectable  family  of  English  Catho- 
Bemh.  monnoye,  torn,  ii.,  p.  40.  [The  hcs;  but  to  disguise  himself,  he  assumed 
writinc^  of  Peyrere  were  :  Prsadamits,  sive  various  names,  as  AlbiuSy  Candidus,  Bian- 
Ezercitatio  super  versibus  12,  13,  14,  cap.  rAt,  Richworth,  dec.  He^  was  best  known 
T.,  epist.  D.  Pauli  ad  Rom.,  1655, 12mo ;  and  however,  by  the  name  of  AngtuSt  i.  e.  Eng- 
Systema  theolog.  ex  Prsadamitarum  hy-  lish.  Being  a  man  of  genms,  and  an  ea- 
pothesi,  pars  i.  His  recantation  was  con-  thusiastic  Peripatetic,  but  possessing  little 
iained  in.  Is.  Peyrerei  epistola  ad  Philoti-  solidity  of  judgment,  he  was  perpetually  ad- 
mum,  qua  ezponit  rationes,  propter  quas  vancing  new  and  singular  opinions,  which 
£juraverit  sectam  Calyini,  (^uam  profiteba-  would  not  bear  examination.  He  resided  in 
tur,  et  librum  de  Pneaoamitis,  quem  edide-  nearly  every  Catholic  country  of  Europe, 
nt,  Frankf,  1658,  12mo.  He  afterwards  found  reason  often  to  change  his  residence, 
lived  retired  at  Paris  among  the  Fathers  of  passed  through  various  scenes,  and  finally 
the  Oratory,  and  was  supported  by  the  prince  died  in  England.  He  was  much  opposed  to 
Df  Condi. — Schl.']  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,    See  Bayle^ 

(212)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  l,  loc.  cit. — IV.] 
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adept  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  chymists.  But  in  the  year  1672,  )m 
again  imprudently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papists,  who  condemned  Mm 
to  perpetual  impri8onment.(2U3)  A  book  of  Celettine  SfondraUf  in  whldi 
he  attempted  to  explain  and  settle  in  a  new  way  the  controversies  reqjiect- 
ing  predestination,  disturbed  in  1696,  a  large  part  of  the  Romish  church: 
for  it  did  not  entirely  please  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries.  AimI 
nothwithstanding  he  had  been  made  a  cardinal  in  1646,  on  account  of  his 
erudition,  five  French  bishops  of  the  highest  respectability,(214)  accused 
him  before  InnacetU  XII.  of  several  errors,  among  which  was  ocmtempt 
for  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine,  But  this  rising  contest  was  cropped  in  the 
bud.  The  pontiff  indeed  promised  the  French,  that  he  would  submit  the 
cause  to  the  examination  of  eminent  theologians,  and  then  would  decide 
it.  But  as  was  the  Romish  custom,  he  violated  his  promise  and  did  not 
venture  to  decide  the  cause.(215) 

§  52.  As  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  changes  or  enlarffement  of  the 
Romish  ceremonies  in  this  century,  except  that  Urban  VIII.  published  a 
Bull  in  1643,  for  diminishing  the  number  of  feast-days  ;(216)  I  shall  con- 
clude the  chapter,  with  a  list  of  those  who  were  canonized  or  enrolled 
among  the  tutelar  divinities,  by  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiffi,  during 
the  century.  Clement  VIII.  pronounced  worthy  of  this  highest  honour,  in 
1601,  Raymond  of  Pewnafori  the  noted  collector  of  the  Decretals ;  also  in 
1608,  Francisca  de  Pontianis  a  Benedictine  nun ;  and  in  1610,  Ckarkt 
Borromeo  a  very  illustrious  bishop  of  Milan.  Gregory  XV.  in  the  year 
1622,  gave  Theresia  a  Carmelite  nun  of  Avila  in  Spain,  a  place  in  this  so- 
ciety. By  the  authority  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  Philip  Nerius  founder  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  Ignatius  Loyola  the  &ther  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Francis  Xavier,  one  of  Loyola's  first  disciples  and  the  apostle  of  the  In- 
dies, were  elevated  to  this  high  rank.  Alexander  VII.  in  1 658,  added  Thom- 
as de  Vilanova  a  Spanish  Augustinian,  and  in  1665,  Francis  de  Sales  bishop 
of  Geneva,  to  the  intercessors  with  Grod.  Clement  X.  joined  with  them  in 
1670,  Peter  de  Alcantara  a  Franciscan,  and  Maria  Magdalena  de  Pacttts 
a  Florentine  Carmelitess ;   and  the  next  year,  1671,  Rose,  an  American 

(813)  BayUf  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.,  p.  609,  drati  had  taught  worse  doctrine,  than  even 

[art.  Borri'].     Godfr.  Amoid^  Kircben-und  the  MolinisU,    The  opiniona  of  Sfoninii 

Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xriii.,  p.  193,  and  are  neatly  stated,  and  compared  with  thoea 

others.  of  Augustine^  by  Jac.  Batnofe,  Histoire  de 

(214)  [They  were  PeUier,  archbishop  of  TEglise,  livr.  xiiMcao-  "i-t  ^  11>  p.  713,  dc«. 

Rheims,  NoaUleSf  ardibishop  of  Puis,  aos-  — [He  taught,  1.  Tliat  God  aincerely  and 

Muet,  bishop  of  Meaoz,  Ouy  de  Seve,  bishop  stronffly  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men.— 

of  Arras,  and  FeyduM,  biukop  of  Amiens. —  2.  That  he  gives  to  all  men  gracioos  aid, 

TV.]  not  only  sufficient  but  even  more  than  aufll- 

(216)  The   book  was  entitled :   Nodus  cient  for  its  attainment. — 3.  That  God  docs 

predestinationis  dissolutus ;   Rome,   1696,  not  withhold  his  grace  from  the  wont  and 

4to.    The  letter  of  the  French  bishoM,  and  most  obstinate  sinners ;  hut  sets  before  tbea 

the  answer  of  the  pontiff,  are  given  by  c7Aar^«  incipient  aid,  by  using  which  they  might 

du  PUstit  d^ArgeiUre,  Collectio  jndiciorum  easily  obtain  the  more  powerful  grace  of 

de  novis  erroribus,  tom.  iii.,  pt.  li.,  p.  394,  God. — 4.  That,  still  there  remaina  some- 

6u:.,  and  by  Natalts  AUxanaeTf  Theol^ffia  thins  dark  and  unfathomable  in  the  doctrine 

Bogmatica  et  Moralis,  p.  877,  dtc.    "nie  of  election. — Sckl.] 

letter  of  the  bishops  is  remarkable,  as  con-  (216)  This  memorable  bull  of  Urban  h 

taining  censures  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  extant  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque,  toioi 

doctrines,  and  not  merely  of  their  doctrine  zv.,  p.  88,  dtc.,  [and  in  the  Magnum  Bulk* 

of  pkiloBopfueal  Mint  but  also  of  their  proce-  rinm  Ch^bini,  tom.  v.,  p.  3*3%,  dated  on 

dure  in  China;  indeed,  they  nyUiat  5/mk  Ihtldie  of  September,  1648.— TV.] 
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nxm  of  tlie  third  order  of  Dominicians,  and  Lewia  Bertramd  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican who  had  been  a  missionary  in  America ;  and  death  alone  pre« 
vented  his  adding  to  these  CajeUm  Thienaus  a  Regular  Clerk  of  Vicenza* 
He  was  therefore  enrolled  among  the  celestial  ministers  in  1691,  by  Jkno- 
cetU  XII. ;  who  also  in  the  same  year,  publicly  decreed  the  same  honours  to 
John  (jfLean  in  Spain,  an  Eremite  of  St.  Augustine,  to  Paschal  Bayhnmt 
a  Franciscan  monk  of  Aragon,  and  to  John  de  Dieu  {de  Deo),  a  Portu- 
guese, and  one  of  the  Brethren  of  Hospitality ;  for  all  of  whom,  this  hon- 
our had  been  designed  before  by  Alexander  VIII.(217.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

mSTOKT  OF  THB  O&SSX  AND  ORIENTAL  CHTJBCHES. 

f  1.  State  of  the  Greek  Chturch. — 4  8.  Cyrillus  Lucaris.  Hope  of  a  Union  of  the  Greeks 
tad  Latins  disappointed. — ^  3.  Whether  the  latter  corrupted  the  Reli^on  of  the  former. 
—4  4-  1^  Russian  Chumh.  The  Roskolski.— 4  6*  Kevolution  in  it.— ^  6.  State  of 
the  MoDophysites. — 4  7.  The  Armenians.—^  8.  The  Nestorians. 

§  1.  Many  things  perhaps  occur  among  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental 
CSiristianst  which  are  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant ;  but  the  trans- 
actions in  those  countries  are  but  rarely  reported  to  us,  and  still  more  rarely 
are  they  reported  truly,  or  undisguised  eitner  with  the  colourings  of  party 
feelings  or  the  fabulous  tales  of  the  vulgar.  We  have  therefore  not  much 
to  say  here.  The  Greeks  in  this  century,  as  in  the  preceding,  were  in  a 
miserable  state,  afflicted,  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  ac« 
quiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  religious  subjects.  This  however,  is  true 
only  of  the  Greeks  in  general  or  as  a  body.  For  who  will  have  the  folly 
to  oeny,  that  among  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  some  of  whom  often 
Tint  Sicily,  Venice,  Rome,  E^land,  Holland,  and  Grermany,  and  many 
carry  on  a  successful  commerce,  aad  some  are  advanced  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  Turkish  court,  there  can  be  found  individuals  here 
mid  there  who  are  neither  poor,  nor  stupid,  nor  wholly  illiterate,  nor  desti- 
tute of  refinement,  nor  in  fine  sunk  in  superstition,  vice,  and  profligacy  t(l) 

(S17)  The  bulls  of  the  pontiffs,  hy  which  afford  yery  ample  matter  for  the  discussion 
these  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  the  of  a  sagacious  person.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
College  of  the  Dm,  are  mentioned  and  re-  vain  or  useless  labour,  for  such  a  one  to  ez- 
t^led  in  Uieir  order,  by  Jushu  FantamnuSf  amine,  without  superstition,  yet  with  can- 
in  the  Codox  constitutionum,  quas  summi  dour,  into  the  justice,  the  piety,  and  the 
Pdntifices  ediderunt  in  solemni  Canoniza-  truth  of  those  grounds, 
tione  Sanctorum,  p.  860,  dec.,  Rome,  1739,  (1)  This  remaik  is  made,  on  account  of 
loL  [And  all  of  them,  except  that  of  Alex-  AUxander  HtUadiua,  and  others  who  think 
mnd/er  VII.  for  the  canonization  of  FrmutM  with  him.  There  is  extant,  a  book  of  HeUm- 
ie  SttUs,  are  given  at  large,  in  the  Magnum  Hum,  entitled  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Bullarium  Cherubini,  tom.  iii.,  p.  186,  S6S,  church,  nrinted  m  1714,  8to,  in  which  he 
S87, 466,  tom.  i?.,  p.  12,  and  Append., jp.  1,  bitterly  aeclaims  against  the  most  merito- 
tom.  ri.,  p.  78,  288,  347,  and  Append.,  p.  lious  and  learned  writers  on  Grecian  affairs; 
8, 17,  tom.  Tii.,  p.  115.  120,  126,  tom.  xi.,  and  maintains,  that  his  countrymen  are  much 
p.  1,  tom.  xii.,  p.  78.— TV.]  As  they  recite  more  pious,  learned,  wise,  and  happy,  than 
ue  grounds  on  which  the  persons  were  ie  oonmionly  eupposed.  We  by  no  meaai 
tadged  worthy  of  canontsitiaD,  Dmw  botti  mnj  iIm  CMdi  iIm  psitta  or  hippiBiii 

vw-  m.— X  X 
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Hieir  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Latins  could  in  no  way  be  expelled  firom 
their  minds,  nor  even  be  moderated,  although  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their 
numerous  missionaries  to  the  Greeks,  spared  neither  ingenuity  nor  treas- 
ure,  to  gain  the  confidence  and  afiections  of  that  people.(2)  The  Latin 
teachers  have  indeed  collected  some  little  and  poor  congregations  in  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but  neither  the  Greeks,  nor  their  masten 
the  Turks,  will  allow  the  Latins  to  attempt  any  thing  more. 

§  2.  In  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  the  Latins  conceived  great  hopes, 
that  they  should  find  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  more  tractable  in 
futurc.(d)  The  pontiff  made  it  one  of  his  most  assiduous  cares,  to  effect  the 
difficult  design  of  subjecting  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  especially  the 
Greeks,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  see ;  and  he  called  in  the  aid  of  men 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  eastern 
Christians,  to  point  out  to  him  the  plainest  and  shortest  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  object.  The  wisest  of  these  were  of  opinion,  that  those  Chris- 
tians should  be  allowed  to  retain  nearly  all  their  long-cstablished  peculiarities 
both  of  rites  and  of  doctrine,  which  the  Latin  doctors  had  formerly  deemed 
insufibrable :  for  rites,  said  they,  do  not  appertain  to  the  essence  of  religion ; 
and  their  doctrines  should  be  so  explained  and  understood  as  to  appear  to 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ppinions  and  institutions  of  the  Latins ; 
because  those  Christians  would  feel  less  repugnance  to  union,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  that  they  had  long  been  Romanists,  and  that  the  pontifis  did  not 
require  them  to  abandon  the  principles  of  their  fathers  but  only  to  understand 
them  correctly.  Hence  arose  those  erudite  works,  composed  however  with 
little  ingenuousness,  published  by  Leo  Attatius,  John  Moriny  Clement  Gala- 
nusj  Lucas  Holstemus^  Abraham  Echellensis,{^)  and  others ;  in  which  they 

they  may  enjoy ;   nay,  we  wish  them  far  fairs  of  the  Greeks.     See,  above  all  othen, 

more   than   they  possess.     Yet  we  could  Richard  Simon  or  Sainiore^a  Bibiiotheqae 

show  if  it  were  necessary,  from  the  very  Critique,  tome  i.,  cap.  xxiii.,  p.  340;  who  in 

statements  HeUadius  gives  us,  that  the  con-  p.  346,  well  confinns,  among  other  things, 

dition  of  the  Greeks  is  no  better,  than  it  is  that  which  we  have  observM  from  Urbtoi 

generally  supposed  to  be ;  notwithstanding  Cerri ;  namely,  that  none  oppose  and  resist 

all  persons  and  places  are  not  equally  sunk  the  Latins  with  more  yehemence,  than  the 

in  barbarism,  superstition,  and  knavery.     See  Greeks  who  have  been  educated  at  Rome, 

the  remarks  above,  on  the  history  of  the  On-  or  trained  in  other  schoob  of  the  Latins, 

ental  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says :  Ds  sont  les  prinuers  &  crier  contre 

(2)  What  number  of  missions  there  are  et  &  medire  du  Pape  et  des  Latins.     Ces 

in  Greece  and  in  the  other  countries  subject  pelerins  Orienteaux  qui  viennent  chez  nous, 

to  the  Turkish  government,  and  what  is  their  fourbent  et  abusent  de  n5tre  credulity  poor 

present  condition,  is  fully  stated  by  the  Jes-  acheter  un  benefice  et  tourmenter  les  Mis- 

uit  TariUon,  in  his  letter  to  Ponchartrain,  sioneres  Latins,  <&c.     The  most  recent  and 

sur  r^tat  present  des  Missions  des  Peres  most  full  testimony  to  the  invincible  hatred 

Jesuites  dans  la  Grece ;  which  is  extant  in  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins,  is  given  by 

the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  John  Cowellf  Account  of  the  present  Grew 

Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  i.,  p.  1125,  [and  church;  Preface,  p.  ix.,  dec;  Cambridge, 

in  the   Lettres  Edifiantes,  dec.,  ed.  1819,  1722,  fol. 

tom.  i.,  p.  1,  &c. — Tr.]  On  the  state  of  (3)  See  Jo.  Morin^a  Life,  prefixed  to  his 
the  Romish  religion  in  the  islands  of  the  Antiquitates  ecclesias  Orientafis,  p.  37-^. 
Archipelago,  see  Jac.  Xavier  Portiere  in  a  (4)  The. work  of  Leo  AUatiu*^  de  Con- 
letter  printed  in  the  Letters  ddifiantes  et  cordis  ecclesis  Orientalis  et  Occidentalis, 
cnrieuses  Writes  des  Missions  ^trang^res,  is  well  known ;  and  the  most  learned  men 
tome  X.,  p.  328,  [ed.  1819,  tome  I,  p.  283,  amon^  both  the  Lutherans  and  the  Rcfonn- 
^lc.^Tt.I  The  high  colouring  of  these  ed,  with  the  greatest  justice  charge  it  with 
•tatements,  may  be  easily  corrected,  by  the  bad  faith.  He  also  published  his  GroM 
Buny  accounts  of  the  Catholic  and  other  Or/Aocioza,  Rome,  1652  and  1659, 4to,wfaidl 
wiiieiB  in  oor  own  age,  respecting  the  af-  cooUins  those  tracts  of  the  Greeks  which  hr 
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undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  pro- 
vided we  set  aaide  a  few  rites  and  certain  unusual  words  and  phrases 
adopted  by  those  foreign  Christians.  No  one  more  firmly  resisted  this 
project  of  uniting  the  Greeks  with  the  Latins,  than  Cyrillua  Lucaris  patri- 
arch  of  Constcuitinoplc,  a  learned  man  who  had  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  For  he  •signified  clearly, — indeed  more  clearly  than  was  pru- 
dent, that  his  mind  was  inclined  towards  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  contemplated  a  reformation  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jesuits,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  by  the  knavery  of  certain  perfidious  Greeks,  vigorously 
opposed  this  powerful  adversary  for  a  long  time,  and  in  various  ways,  and 
at  length  vanquished  him.  For  they  caused  him  to  be  accused  before  the 
Turkish  emperor,  of  the  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion ;  on  which  charge  he 
was  strangled  in  the  year  1638.(5)     This  great  man  was  succeeded  by  one 

voared  the  Latins.     From  the  pen  of  Lucas  la  Reine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  486,  and  tome 

HoUieniuMj  who  was  far  superior  to  AUor  ii.,  Append^  Docmnents,  il3,  6lc,     The 

tnu  in  learning  and  ingenuousness,  we  have  same  Aymon  has  published  tweoty-seven 

only  two  Dissertations,  de  ministro  et  forma  Letters  of  this  prelate,  addressed  to  the  Ge- 

sacramenti    confirmationis   apud    Gnecos  ;  nevans  and  to  others  professing  the  Reform- 

which  were  published  after  his  death,  Rome,  ed  religion ;  ubi  supra,  p.  1-199,  which  more 

1666,  8vo.     The  very  learned   works  of  fully  exhibit  his  disposition  and  his  relicious 

John  Morin,  de  Posnitentia,  and  de  Ordina-  opinions.     The  life  and  the  unhappy  death 

tionibus,  are  well  known  by  the  learned :  and  of  this  in  ▼arious  respects  extraordinary  man, 

every  one  that  peruses  them  can  see,  that  are  described  by  Tfunna*  Smithy  an  English- 

ti^  antbor  aims  to  evince  that  there  is  a  won-  man,  in  his  Narratio  de  vita,  studiis,  gestis 

dMrful  agreement,  on  these  subjects,  between  et  mar^o  Cyrilli  Lucaris  ;  which  is  insert- 

tfae  Christians  of  the  East  and  the  Latins,  ed  in  his  Miscellanea,  London,  1686,  8to,  p. 

provided  the  thorny  subtilities  of  the  Scho-  49-130 ;  also  by  Jo.  Henry  Hottinger,  Ana- 

lastics  are  kept  out  of  sight.     Clemens  Gala-  lecta  Historico-Theol.,  Appendix,  diss,  viii., 

Mtt,  in  a  prolix  and  elaborate  work,  publish-  p.  550,  and  by  others,  whom  Jo.  Alb.  Fa^ 

ed  at  Rome  in  1 350,  [1690, 2  vols.]  fol.,  la-  oricitis  has  enumerated,  Bibliotheca  Gneca, 

boured  to  prove,  that  the  Armenians  differ  vol.  x.,  p.  499.     [  CyriUus  Lucaris  was  bom 

but  little  from  the  Latins.    Abraham  Echel-  in  1672,  in  Candia  the  ancient  Crete,  then 

knsist  both  elsewhere  and  in  his  Notes  to  subject  to  the  Venetians.     Possessing  fine 

Hebed  Jesu^s  Catalogus  librorum  Chaldai-  native  talents,  he  first  studied  at  Venice  and 

eomm,  maintains  that  all  the  Christians  Padua,  and  then  travelled  over  Italy  and 

throufi^ut  Asia  and  Africa,  coincide  with  other  countries.     Disgusted  with  the  Ro- 

the  Latin  church.     Other  writers  on  this  miidi  reliffion,  and  charmed  with  that  of  the 

subject,  are  passed  over.     [Among  these  Reformed,  he  resided  a  while  at  Geneva.  On 

were  Fred.  Spanheim*s  Diss,  de  EcclesiiB  his  return  to  Greece,  he  connected  himself 

Gnscis  et  Orientalis  i.  Romana  Papali  per-  with  his  countryman  Meletius  Piga^  bishop 

petoa  dissensione ;  in  his  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  of  Alexandria,  who  resided  much  at  Con- 

485,  dec.,  and  Ja,  Eisner^ s  latest  account  stantinople  and  was  often  legate  to  the  pa- 

of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  ch.  V.  (in  triarch.   Cyrt/ became  his  chaplain,  and  then 

German). — Schl.]  his  Achimandrite.     The  efforts  of  the  Ro- 

(5)  There  is  extant  a  Confession  of  faith  manists  in  1595,  to  gain  the  Russian  and 

tewn  no  by  CyriUus  Lucarisy  and  repeat-  Polish  Greek  churches,  were  resisted  at 

edly  published,  particularly  in  Holland,  1645,  Constantinople,  and  Cyril  was  active  in  op- 

8vo,  from  which  it  clearly  appears,  that  he  posing  the  defection.     His  efforts  m  thia 

fovoured  the  Reformed  religion  more  than  cause,  exposed  him  to  the  resentments  of 

that  of  his  countrymen.     It  was  published  the  Polish  government ;  and  in  1600,  he  had 

emong  Jac.  Aymon' s  Monumens   autben-  to  quit  that  country.     He  went  to  Alexan- 

tiques  de  la  religion  des  Grecs,  p.  237.    Yet  dria,  was  there  highly  respected,  and  on  the 

he  was  not  averse  from  the  Lutherans,  for  death  of  Meletius  m  1602,  he  succeeded  him 

he  addressed  letters  about  this  time  to  the  in  that  see.     He  now  kept  up  a  correspond- 

Swedes,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to  eiice  with  several  Reformea  divines  ;  and 

tfmciliate.    See  Arkekkoltz's  lUmoiies  de  tmong  tban,  vdth  Geo,  Ahhot  aichl»shopof 
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who  had  been  the  principal  assistant  to  the  Jesuits  in  his  destroction,  name- 
ly, C^-ilof  BerrhcBa,  a  man  of  a  malignant  and  violent  temper :  and  as  he 
apostatized  to  the  Romish  reli^on,  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
seemed  no  longer  dubious.(6)  But  the  unhappy  &te  of  Cyrils  suddenly  dis- 
sipated this  hope.  For  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  this  great  friend  of  the 
Rioman  pontiff  was  put  to  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  enemy  befixe 
had  been ;  and  PaiihevduSy  who  bore  the  hereditary  hostility  of  his  nation  to 
the  Latins,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  From  this  time 
onward,  no  good  opportunity  was  found  by  the  Romans,  either  for  nssafl' 
ing  the  Greek  patriarchs,  or  for  drawing  them  over  to  their  interests. 

§  3.  Yet  very  many  complain,  and  none  more  than  the  Reformed,  that 
the  flatteries,  the  sophistry,  and  the  gold,  both  of  the  French  ambasmdors 
in  Turkey  and  of  the  Jesuits,  have  had  so  much  efiect  of  late  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  that  they  have  departed 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  several  respects,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  have  adopted  among  other  errors  of  the 
Latins,  the  inexplicable  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  And  this  they  sayt 
was  especially  done  in  the  celebrated  council  of  Jerusalem,  which  Dqm- 

CanteifoiiTy.     It  was  at  this  time,  that  be  rixBa,  the  personal  enemy  of  CyrU  iMcmUw 
sent  to  England  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  and  supported  by  the  Romish  party,  baigain- 
Codex  oftSa  Bible,  containinff  St,  CUmetWt  ed  with  the  Turks  for  the  patiiarchal  cGur : 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,    nis  ayersion  to  but  being  unable  to  pay  the  money  down,  hs 
the  Romish  church,  drew  on  him  the  hatred  was  exiled  to  Teneoos,  and  Luearis  retain- 
and  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  all  in  ed  the  office.    The  next  year  Athtmdsiu9  of 
the  East  who  favoured  the  Romish  cause.  Thessalonica  paid  the  Turks  60,000  doUan 
In  16 12,  he  wss  at  Constantinople,  and  the  for  the  office ;  and  Lucarts  was  again  btn- 
Romish  interest  alone  prevented  his  election  ished.     But  at  the  end  of  a  mont^  he  was 
to  the  patriarchal  chair.    He  retired  to  Ai-  recalled  and  reinstated,  on  his  paying  10,000 
exandria ;  but  in  1621,  he  was  elected  to  the  dollars.     But  now  Cyril  Contari  hn  raised 
see  of  Constantinople,  in  spite  of  the  Ro-  his  60,000  dollArs ;  and  CyrU  Luetrif  was 
mish  opposition.    But  his  persecutors  nerer  banished  to  Rhodes,  to  make  way  for  hup. 
ceased  to  traduce  him,  and  to  plot  against  After  six  months,  his  friends  purchased  his 
him.     He  was  moreover  too  far  in  advance  restoration.    But  in  1638,  he  was  61sely  ac- 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  popular  with  the  multi-  cused  of  treason,  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
tude ;  and  the  Turkisn  government  would  at  peror,  who  upon  the  representation  of  hii 
any  time  dejpose  a  patriarch  and  admit  anew  vizier,  gave  orders  for  his  doith.    He  wis 
one,  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.     In  1622,  seized,  conveyed  on  board  a  sh^  as  if  ibc 
he  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  Gregory  of  banishment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Tessd  was 
Amasa  purchased  the  office  for  20,000  dol-  at  sea,  he  was  strangled  and  thrown  over- 
lars ;  but  not  having  the  money  on  hand,  be  board.     Hia  body  dnfted  ashore,  and  was 
also  was  sent  away,  and  Antktmiu  bishop  of  buried  by  his  friends.    See  Sckroeekht  Kireh- 
Adrianople,  having  money,  purchased  the  engescL  seit  der  Reform.,  vol.  t.,  p.  894| 
oflSce.     But  the  Greeks  woula  not  submit  to  dtc.,  and  Unpartheyische   Kircl^nhistoMb 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  Cyril,  Jena,  1735,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266,  Ac. — TV.] 
who  was  restored,  on  paying  a  large  sum  for        (6)  See  Elia*  VeitVs  Defensio  exercitft- 
tiie  privilege.    The  Romanists  still  {dotted  tionis  de  ecclesia  Grssca,  p.  100,  dec.,  is 
against  him.     He  sent  a  Greek  to  liondon,  which,  p.  103,  is  a  letter  of  Urhim  VIII.  Is 
to  learn  the  art  of  printing  and  to  procure  a  this  CyrU  of  Berrhosa,  highly  commendii^ 
prinlinff  press.    On  its  arrival,  his  enemies  him  for  having  successfully  averted  from  the 
charged  him  with  employing  it  for  political  Greeks  the  pernicious  errors  of  iMuriM^ 
purposes,  and  caused  him  great  trouble;  and  exhorting  him  to  depose  the  bishops  that 
though  the  English  and  Dutcm  ambassadors  were  opposed  to  the  Latins,  with  the  prom- 
interposed  in  his  behalf.    In  1629,  havinff  a  ise  of  aid  both  from  Rome  and  from  ths 
little  respite,  he  called  a  council  of  GreeSLs,  Spanish  government    This  CyrU  died  a 
to  reform  that  church :  and  here  he  proposed  member  of  the  Romish  church.    Henry  X- 
hie  Confession  of  faith,  which  was  adopted.  Urnu,  Notes  to  Phil.  Cypni  Chzonicoii  s^ 
Jn  1688|  CyritiNff  CMsr^JiialMpofBsc-  dsM  Gmca,  p.  470. 
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iheu8  assembled  in  the  year  1672.(7)  This  charge,  whether  it  be  true  or 
felse,  was  first  advanced  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  papists 
Knd  the  Reformed  in  France.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
very  eloquent  and  erudite  John  ClaudCj  maintained  that  many  opinions  of 
the  Romanists,  and  especially  that  which  asserts  that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  in  the  eucharist  are  so  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as 
atill  to  leave  the  external  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  were  wholly 
unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  were  not  found  among  the  Latins  them- 
selves  before  the  ninth  century :  the  Catholics  on  the  contrary,  Antlumy 
Amaud  and  his  associates,  in  managing  the  cause  contended,  that  the  Ro- 
mish  belief  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  had  been  the  received  opinion 
among  Christians  in  every  age ;  and  that  it  was  approved  by  all  the  sects 
of  Christians  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Greeks.(8)  This  controversy 
required  authorities  and  testimonies.  Hence  the  French  envoys  at  Con- 
stantinople with  the  Jesuits,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
ministers  on  the  other,  laboured  indefatigably  to  collect  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  in  favour  of  their  respective  sides.  It  so  happened  that  the  Ro- 
manists were  superior  in  both  the  number  and  weight  of  their  testimonies ; 
but  the  Reformed  contended,  that  all  these  were  of  no  avail,  being  either 
purchased  of  the  starving  Greeks  with  money,  or  obtained  from  persons 
either  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  deceived  and  ensnared  by  insidious  lan- 
guage.(9)  Whoever  shaU  bring  to  the  decision  of  this  controversy  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Grecian  affidrs,  and  a  mind  unbiased  by  prejudice,  will 
judge,  I  apprehend,  that  no  small  part  of  the  Greek  church  had  for  many 
ages  possessed  some  obscure  idea  of  iransubstantiatumy  but  that  they  re- 
ceived more  clear  and  explicit  ideas  of  it,  in  modern  times,  from  the  Ro. 
mans.(10) 

§  4.  Of  the  independent  Greek  churches,  or  those  not  subject  to  the  By. 
zantine  patriarch,  the  Russian  is  the  only  one  that  affords  any  matter  for 
history  ;  the  others  lie  buried  in  vast  ignorance  and  darkness.  About  the 
year  1666,  a  certain  sect  showed  itself  among  the  Russians,  and  produced 
no  little  commotion,  which  called  itself  Isbramki^  or  the  company  of  the  electa 
but  by  its  adversaries  it  was  called  Roskolskikaj  that  is,  Uie  seditious  fae» 
lum.(ll)    What  these  find  to  censure  in  the  modem  Russian  church,  and 

(7)  The  proceeding  of  this  council  were  Pfaff^  I)i«sertatio  contra  Ludor.  Rogerii 
published,  after  an  edition  by  a  French  Ben-  Opus  Eucharisticum,  Tubing.,  1718, 4to. 
adictine,  by  Jac.  Aymon,  Monumens  An-  (9)  Here  should  be  consulted,  above  all 
tbentiques  de  la  religion  des  Grecs,  tome  i.,  others,  John  CoweUy  who  was  resident  at 
p.  363.  See  Githert  Cuper't  Epistoke,  p.  Constantinople  when  this  drama  was  acted, 
404,  407.  Notes  illustrative  of  it,  may  be  and  himself  saw  by  what  artifices  the  Greeks 
seen,  besides  other  places,  in  Jac.  Batnage^s  wen  induced  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of 
Histoire  de  la  religion  des  Eglises  Reform-  the  Latins :  Account  of  the  present  Oiec^ 
^es,  period  iv.,  pt.  L,  cap.  xzzii.,  dec.,  p.  Church, pref.,  p.  ii.,  dec.,  and  book  i.,  ch  ▼., 
452,  and  in  Jo.  CoweWt  Account  of  the  p.  136,  ox. 

present  Greek  Church,  book  i.,  ch.  ▼.,  p.  (10)  Maiurin  Yietie  la  Croze,  who  is 

186,  dec.     [See  also  lliom.  ItUff's  Heptad.  well  known  to  have  been  by  no  means  par- 

Dissertat.,  No.  r.  de  Synodo  Hieiosol. —  tial  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  lumiish  opinions, 

Schl,    The  Acta  of  this  council,  Gr.  and  supposed  that  the  Greeks  had  long  been  in- 

Lat.,  are  in  Harduin^s  Concilia,  torn,  zii.,  p.  fected  vrith  the  doctrine  of  trannibttantia' 

179,  dec.— TV.]  titm.     See  Gish.  Cuper't  Epistols),  edited 

(8)  The  names  and  works  of  the  principal  by  Beyer,  p.  37,  44,  48,  61,  66.  [See  also 
writers  on  this  controversv,  may  be  learned  Sekroukh'e  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform., 
ftom  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieiut,  BiblioUieca  Grvca,  toL  ix.,  p.  lOS.— Tr.] 

▼oLz.,  p.  444,dec.,andCAnflopAtfrlf(n»4.        (II)  Fstbipil  theM  an  the  imy  penons, 
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what  opinions  and  rites  they  hold,  is  not  yet  fully  known.  It  appeaii 
however,  in  general,  that  they  distinguish  themselves  by  a  great  show  of 
piety,  and  represent  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Russians  as  much  marred^ 
partly  by  the  negligence  and  partly  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  bishop8.(I3) 
The  Russians  long  assailed  this  factious  throng,  with  councils,  confutation^ 
very  harsh  punishments,  military  force,  and  flatteries ;  but  the  efiect  of 
all  these  remedies  was,  to  drive  them  to  more  remote  regions,  and  as  is 
usual,  to  render  -them  more  pertinacious  in  consequence  of  their  calamities 
and  sufferings.  A  milder  treatment  began  to  be  shown  them,  from  the 
time  that  Peter  I.,  whose  achievements  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Great,  introduced  a  material  change  in  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  empire.  But  the  schism  is  so  far  from  being  healed, 
that  this  revolution  in  the  Russian  affairs,  is  said  rather  to  have  added 
firmness  and  stability  to  it. 

whom  the  celebrated  Grueling  in  his  Travels  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  to  op- 
in  Siberia,  (in  German,  vol.  iv.,  p.  404),  calls  pose  it.  Soon  aAcrwards,  one  Karp^  an  ex- 
Sterowerzi.  [They  doubtless  come  under  communicated  deacon.  Joined  the  Strigol- 
this  denomination  ;  for  Robert  Pinkerttm  niks ;  and  accused  the  higher  clergy  of  selt- 
(Present  state  of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia,  ing  the  office  of  priesthood,  and  of  so  far  cor- 
Appendiz,  p.  227),  tells  us :  *'  The  national  rupting  the  church  that  the  Holy  Gboet  was 
church  in  Russia  ffives  the  general  name  of  withdrawn  from  it.  He  was  a  very  socceae- 
RtukolnikSf  or  Schismatics,  to  aU  the  sects  ful  propagator  of  this  sect.  But  numeroot 
which  have  at  different  periods  renounced  her  as  the  Sthgolniks  were,  they  were  few  cmb- 
communion  ;  but  these  separatists  uniformly  pared  with  the  vast  number  and  variety  of 
style  themselves  Slarovertsif  or  Believers  of  sectarians,  produced  by  the  attempts  to  cor- 
the  old  faith.'^ — Tr.]  rect  the  copies  of  the  Russian  liturgy,  or 
(12)  See  Nic.  Bergius^  de  statu  ecclesias  books  used  in  the  churches,  which  amount 
et  religionis  Moscoviticae,  sec.  zi.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  td  twenty  folio  volumes.  These  having  long 
69.  Add  sec.  ii.,  cap.  zvi.,  p.  218,  and  in  the  been  preserved  by  transcription,  were  fooM 
Append.,  p.  270.  Jo.  Mich.  Heineccius  on  to  contain  numerous  mistakes  of  trantcnbeia, 
the  Greek  Church,  (written  in  German),  pt.  and  to  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  The 
iii.,  p.  30,  &c.  Peter  Van  Haven's  Travels  higher  clergy  and  the  princes,  as  early  as 
in  Russia,  p.  316  of  the  German  translation.  1518,  attempted  to  correct  these  books,  and 
Some  Lutheran  writers  have  supposed  or  bring  them  all  to  agreement.  And  the  object 
suspected,  that  these  Isbraniki  were  a  pro-  was  pursued  fot  more  than  a  century,  amid 
geny  of  the  ancient  Boi^omiU.  [Dr.  Mo-  great  opposition,  before  it  was  fully  accom- 
sheim's  account  of  the  Russian  dissenters  is  plished.  The  great  body  of  the  Raskolniks 
very  lame.  See  the  whole  Appendiz  to  Rob.  or  dissenters,  though  divided  into  vaiioos 
Pinkerton's  Present  state  of  the  Greek  sects,  yet  all  agree  with  one  another  and 
church  in  Russia,  ed.  New- York,  1815,  p.  with  the  national  church,  in  articles  of  faith, 
227-276.  He  tells  us,  it  is  common  to  date  and  generally  in  rites  and  modes  of  worship ; 
the  origin  of  sectarians  in  the  Russian  church,  but  they  consider  the  national  church  as  cor- 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  in  the  rupt,  because  it  has  falsified  the  sacred  books, 
time  of  the  patriarch  Nikon.  But  according  and  thus  subverted  religion.  There  are  how- 
to  the  Russian  annals,  there  ezisted  schis-  ever,  some  minor  sects,  which  difiTer  from  the 
matics  in  the  Russian  church  two  hundred  establishment  both  in  faith  and  worship. 
years  before  the  days  of  Nikon ;  and  the  dis-  Pinkerton  divides  them  into  two  grand  class- 
turbances  which  took  place  in  his  time,  only  es,  the  Popopftsrhins^  or  those  wm>  adroit  the 
proved  the  means  of  augmenting  their  num-  national  priests  that  apostatize  to  thera  to 
bers,  and  of  bringing  them  forward  into  pub-  officiate  still  as  priests,  without  reordtnation ; 
lie  view.  The  earliest  of  these  schismatics  and  the  Bezpopoflsehins^  or  those  who  either 
first  appeared  in  Novogorod,  early  in  the  15th  have  no  priests,  or  have  only  such  as  they 
century,  under  the  n^me  of  Strigdniks.  A  themselves  ordain.  Of  the  former  class,  ho 
Jew  named  Horie^  preached  a  mizture  of  Ju-  enumerates/ve  sects,  and  of  the  \hHexJift€€tL 
daism  and  C/hristianity ;  and  proselyted  two  But  the  history  of  these  sects  more  properly 
priests,  Denis  and  Alesnt,  who  gained  a  vast  belongs  to  the  following  centuiv.  See  also 
number  of  followers.  This  sect  was  so  nu-  Stat3lin*s  Kirchliche  Geographie,  vol.  i.,  p. 
merous,  that  a  national  cooactl  was  called  289,  6k. — TV.] 
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§  5.  It  will  not  be  improper  here,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respecting 
that  reformation  of  the  Russian  church  by  Feter  I.  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  For  though  it  belongs  to  the  following  century,  yet  the  found- 
ations for  it  were  laid  in  the  close  of  this.  That  immortal  prince  suffered 
the  Greek  religion  as  professed  by  the  Russians,  to  remain  entire ;  but 
he  took  vast  pains,  to  have  it  explained  according  to  sound  reason  and  the 
holy  scriptures,  to  destroy  that  superstition  wMch  was  diffused  greatly 
over  the  whole  nation,  and  to  dispel  the  amazing  ignorance  both  of  the 
priests  and  the  common  people.  These  were  great  and  noble  designs,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  and  such  as  often  require  ages  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. To  effect  them  the  more  readily,  he  became  the  patron  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  invited  learned  men  from  all  quarters  into  the  country, 
established  new  schools  and  purged  the  old  ones  of  their  barbarism,  la- 
boured to  enkindle  in  his  subjects  a  thirst  for  learning  of  all  kinds  and  for 
literature,  abolished  the  iniquitous  practice  of  persecuting  and  punishing 
errorists,  and  granted  to  all  Christian  sects  dissenting  from  the  Greeks,  full 
liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  own  views.  Yet  in  the  last  particu- 
lar, he  was  care^l  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  Romanists  for  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  their  pontiff.  They  had  certain  places  assigned  them, 
in  which  if  they  chose  to  reside  among  the  Russians,  they  might  worship 
in  their  way.  But  the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  from  teaching  among  the 
Russian  people  ;  and  the  council  that  controls  all  matters  of  religion,  was 
directed  to  see  that  Romish  opinions  were  not  propagated  among  the  peo- 
ple. All  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  managed,  very  differently  from  what 
they  were  formerly.  For  the  emperor  suppressed  the  splendid  office  of 
primate,  because  it  was  thought  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince, 
and  made  himself  sovereign  pontiff*  and  head  of  the  Russian  church. (13) 
His  vicegerent  [in  ecclesiastical  affairs]  is  a  council  established  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, called  the  Holy  Synody  over  which  some  archbishop  of  distin- 
fuished  prudence  and  fidelity,  presides.(14)  The  first  that  filled  this  of- 
ce,  was  the  celebrated  Stephen  Javorski,  well  known  by  his  work  in  the 
Russian  language  against  heretics. (15)  The  other  ecclesiastical  offices 
J  remain  as  before  ;  but  they  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  authority  formerly 
annexed  to  them,  and  of  no  small  part  of  their  revenues  and  privileges. 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  whether  for  men  or 

(13)  [Dr.  Madaine  very  justly  criticises  to  refer  «!!  affairs  of  oioment  to  the  decision 
the  language  here  used  by  Dr.  Moihevm;  of  the  C^ar  himself.  S^^c)\vl^s  Stephen  Jo- 
which  imphes  that  the  emperor  assumed  a  vor«lri,  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence.  But 
Mpiritual  office  nnd  sjnrittial  power.  He  only  in  17!^,  Peter  abolished  the  exarchy  alHo^ 
claimed  the  right  as  emperor^  to  receive  ap-  and  in  place  of  it,  instituted  the  Holy  Legis- 
peals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  lative  Synod,  consisting  first  of  twelve,  and 
give  law  to  priests  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  afterwards  of  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
his  subjects.  He  was  head  of  the  churcht  in  higher  cleivy,  selected  by  the  emperor.  At 
much  the  same  sense  as  the  kings  of  England  the  bead  otthis  synod  there  is  always  a  lay- 
and  the  German  princes  are ;  none  of  whom  man,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Czar, 
ever  presumed  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  has  a  negative  upon  all  its  resolutions, 
or  to  perform  any  appropriate  functions  of  a  till  they  are  laid  before  the  emperor.  This 
elei^gyman  or  priest. — TV.]  nobleman  is  the  mininterof  the  crown  for  the 

(14)  [This  is  not  perfectly  correct  In  departmentof  religion.  See  Pinker tonj\oc. 
the  year  1 700,  Pf/^  abolished  the  patriarchal  cit.,  p.  26,  <&c.,  and  StiEvdHh's  Kirchliche 
office,  and  appointed  an  exarch^  vrith  limit-  Geographie,  vol.  i.,  p.  269,  &c. — Tr.l 

ed  powers,  who  could  do  nothing  without  the        (15)  See  Mich,  le  Qirien,  Oriens  Christi- 
consent  of  the  other  bishops,  and  was  obliged    anus,  torn,  i.,  p.  1295 
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for  women.  But  from  this  design  the  emperor  so  for  departed  aflerwaidi^ 
that  he  himself  dedicated  a  magnificent  house  of  this  kind  to  Alexamdv 
Newskyy  whom  the  Russians  number  among  their  saints.(16) 

§  6.  A  pcurt  of  the  Asiatic  Manophysites  left  for  a  time  the  religion  of 
their  &thers,  and  united  themselves  with  the  Romanists.  Their  prompltr 
to  this  measure,  was  one  Andreto  Achigianj  who  had  been  educatea  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  patriarch  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  aaaumed  the 
name  of  Igmiius  XXIV.(17)  At  his  death,  one  PeUr^  who  took  the 
name  of  Ignatius  XXV.,  assumed  the  ofRce  :  but  at  the  instigatioo  of  the 
legitimate  primate  of  the  sect,  he  was  banished  by  the  Turks,  and  the  little 
flock  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  soon  diBper8ed.(18)  Of  the  AfrkoM 
MonophysiteSf  the  Copts  notwithstanding  their  wretchedness,  ifiDoraaoe, 
and  poverty,  firmly  resisted  the  persons,  who  so  oflen  solicited  them  with 
very  advantageous  offers  to  become  united  with  the  Romans.  In  what 
manner  the  Abyssinians  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romidi 
bishop,  which  they  had  indiscreetly  assumed,  and  asserted  their  andent  in- 
dependence, has  already  been  stated.  And  it  will  now  be  proper  to  add, 
that  in  some  of  the  Ludierans  a  holy  desire  arose,  to  deliver  the  Abyssin- 
ian nation  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion.  Prompted  by  such  motives,  Pe- 
ter  HeyUng  of  Lubec,  a  very  pious  and  learned  man,  visited  them  in  the 
year  1634 :  and  after  spendmg  many  years  in  Ethiopia,  and  being  so  pros- 
perous as  to  become  prime  minister  of  state  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
accomplished  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope he  lost  his  life  by  means  unknown.  (19)  Afterwards,  Ernest  dxke  €l[ 
Saxe-Gothei,  whose  exemplary  virtue  procured  him  the  surname  of  PimSf 
at  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of  that  extraordinary  roan  Joh  Im- 

(16)  On  these  snbjecta  much  infomiation  tiua.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  snd 
may  be  obtained  from  Peter  van  Haven'a  thence  to  Malta,  where  he  dispoted  with  the 
Travels  in  Russia;  which  are  extant  in  a  Catholic  priests.  He  now  assumed  the flvb 
German  translation  from  the  Danish.  of  a  pilgrim,  intending  to  trvnl  into  the  East 

(17)  From  the  16th  century  onward,  all  and  acquaint  himself  with  Oriental  litetmlare. 
the  primates  of  the  Monophysite  sect  chose  He  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
to  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius ;  for  no  other  to  raleatine  and  Egypt.  He  anrived  in 
reason,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  than  to  indicate  Egypt  in  1634,  and  so  recommended  himself 
by  their  name  that  they  are  successors  to  Ig-  to  the  Copts,  by  his  learning  and  his  piety, 
natiut  the  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  first  cen-  that  they  esteemed  him  higfafy,  and  gave  him 
tury,  and  the  legitimate  jHUriarchs  of  that  the  title  of  MooUak,  Meeting  with  the  new 
see.  A  similar  motive  has  induced  the  Ma-  primate  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  come  to  Akx- 
lonite  primates,  who  also  claim  the  title  of  andria  for  ordination,  he  joined  htm ;  andoo 
patriarchs  of  Antioch,  to  assume  the  name  of  their  way  to  Abyssinia,  they  met  Memitt  tfat 
Feter.  For  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  gov-  Portuguese  Jesuit,  just  banisbed  from  Ihit 
emed  the  church  of  Antioch,  before /£na<ttt«.  country,  whom  Heyling  encounteicd  and 

(18)  See  Jo.  Simon  Atteman^t  Biblioth.  confuted  in  a  public  dispute.  Mtmde^mtlbt 
Orientalis  Clcmentino-Vaticana,  tom.  ii.,  p.  to  the  pope,  tnat  if  this  Lutheran  ahool^  so 
482,  and  in  Diss,  de  Monophysitis,  4  iii>f  p*  into  Abyssinia,  he  would  invoWe  that  whok 
6,  7.  nation  in  extreme  heresy.    He  arrived  then 

(19)  A  Taloable  life  of  this  man,  was  pub-    in  1634,  and  was  very  popular  and  i— .fol 
•  lished  in  German,  by  Jo.  Henry  Michadisj    But  how  lon^  he  lived,  and  where  he  died,  a 

Halle,  17S4,  8vo.    Add  Jo.  M6Uer*$  Cim-  very  uncertain.     A  letter  of  his  to  H,  (rro- 

bria  Litterata,  tom.  i.,  p.  253,  dtc.    [His  ftu«,  dated  at  Memphis,  Aug.  28,  1634,  ra* 

father  was  a  jeweller  of  Lubec.    After  a  ffood  specting  the  disputes  between  thu»  Mekhilas 

education  in  his  native  city,  he  went  to  Paris  and  the  Jacobites,  is  extant  in  hsiUf** 

in  1627,  having  chai|ft  of  Ibar  noble  youth.  Comment,  ad  Hist  .dEthk^,  hb.  iii.,  c  8l 

Then  he  became  intmnto  with  EvLgQ  Oro-  Set  MWtr,  loc.  cit— TV.] 
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ialff^  attempted  to  explore  a  way  for  teacbera  of  the  Reformed  religion  to 
go  amoQg  tboae  diatant  ChriatiaoA)  by  means  of  Oregon/^  an  Abyasinian 
who  waa  then  in  Europe.(20)  But  Gre^oy^  perishing  by  shipwreck  in 
1657,  EmeH  sent  Jq.  Mick.  Wcmkiai  of  Erfurth*  in  1663,  with  very 
wise  instructions,  to  conciliate  if  possible  the  good  will  of  the  Abyasfauana 
towards  the  Germans.  TTowfe^  however,  lingered  in  Egypt ;  and  upon 
his  return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  moneys  he  had  received,  he 
revolted  to  the  Romuh  church  in  1667,  and  became  a  Dominican  roonk.(31) 
Thus  the  designs  of  this  excellent  duke  were  frustrated :  yet  they  were 
attended  with  this  advantage,  that  Job  Ludolf  by  his  very  learned  and 
elaborate  works,  threw  much  light  upon  the  history,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  literature  of  the  Abyssinians,  which  before  had  been  but  little  known 
Itmong  the  Europeans. 

§  7.  A  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  afi&lrs  of  the  ArmenianSf 
not  long  after  the  commencement  of  this  century,  originating  firom  AbboM 
I.  the  king  of  Persia,  who  for  his  achievements  was  sumamed  the  Oreai* 
For  he  nearly  laid  waste  all  that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  contiguous 
to  Persia,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  invading  his  territories  | 
and  he  caused  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  migrate  and  settle  in  Persia. 
For  what  the  Europeans  endeavour  to  accomplish  by  erecting  castles  and 
fortresses  along  their  borders,  the  kings  of  the  East  prefer  to  effect  by  de« 
populating  the  frontier  parts  and  provinces  of  their  kingdoms.  The  rich« 
est  and  best  of  these  Armenians  removed  to  lapakan^  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  took  residence  in  the  splendid  suburb  which  the  king  called 
Juyoy  where  they  have  their  own  luahop.  So  long  as  Abbas  lived,  who 
was  a  magnanimous  prince  and  much  attached  to  li^  people,  these  exiles 
enjoyed  great  prosperity ;  but  after  his  death,  they  were  involved  in  calami, 
ties  and  persecutions.  (22)  And  hence,  not  a  few  of  them  have  apostatized 
to  Mohammedanism ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  portion  of  the  Arme« 
nian  church  will  become  wholly  extinct.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic 

(20)  See  Job  Ludotpa  Preface  to  his  bkn  sgain  to  Egjpt*  to  procure  %  fuller  »c* 

Comment,  ad  Hist.  iEthiopieam,  p.  81,  &c.  count  of  the  state  of  that  country,  and  to 

Ckriat.  Jmneker^i  Yha  Jobi  Ludolfi,  p.  08,  puiehase  rare  manuscripts  for  the  kinff's  U* 

6cc,    [Lndolf  became  acquainted  with  this  Wy.    Bat  Colbert  ssemad  dissatiflfied  witii 

Ortgonft  durmg  his  tour  to  Rome,  and  inri-  hit  proceedings.    For  WantUben  was  not 

ted  him  into  Germany.    He  resided  a  while  in  die  least  respected  at  Paris ;  ai»d  from 

at  the  court  of  Ootha ;  but  afterwards  was  Texation,  he  assumed  ip  1078  the  Ticarage 

desirous  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and  on  of  a  Tinura  not  far  from  Fontainblean ;  and 

bis  way,  at  Alezaodretta  in  Syria,  lost  his  life  died  in  1670,  in  the  curanr  of  Bouron,  wbavt 

by  shipwreck.— 'Sc^.J  he  was  also  Ticar.    Beunre  his  journey  to 

(81;  CoDceining  tUs  unstable  and  vicioas  Egypt,  at  Lnddf^a  request  he  went  to  Lon- 

but  learned  man,  much  may  be  collected  don,  to  superintend  there  the  printing  of  the 

from  Jerome  LM$  Voyage  de  TAbyisioie,  first  edition  of  his  £thiq>ic  Orammar  and 

tome  i.,  p.  198, 887, 233, 248.    Em.  Solom,  Lezieon  in  1661 :  and  there  he  aided  JQAw. 

CyfrieaCe    Cataloans   MSS.  Bibhothec«  Cattell,  in  the  piapaiatioii  of  bis  Lexicon 

Oothans,  p.  64.    ifiaeb.  Renaudoi^  Plnsf.  Heptsginssnp.    Aftisr  his  return  from  ths 

ad  Historiam  Patriarchar.  Alezandrinorum.  East,  Gb  wrote  his  RebtioiM  dallo  State  pv^ 

Joe,  Echard  and  QueHf,  Scriptores  Oidinis  sente  dell'  Egitto ;  and  in  1677,  his  ^loti* 

Pr»dicaL,tom.  ii.,  p.693.  WebaYchisHis-  Telle  Relation  en  forme  de  Journal  de  son 

toria  ecclesia  AlexandrinsB,  and  other  works,  voyage  ^te  en  Esypte.    His  HiMory  of  tht 

which  are  not  without  merit.    [The  patriarch  chorcn  of  Alexandria,  was  also  published  in 

of  Alexandria  persuaded  him  not  to  prase-  Frencb.~^iS(sA/.] 

cute  his  journey   into  Abyssinia.     After  (28)  See  Jo.  Chardin,  YQytgp  en  Perse, 

changing  his  religion  at  Rome,  he  went  to  torn,   ii^  p.  106,  dec.     Gabr,  du  Chimmf 

Paris,  whence  Colhert  in  the  year  1678  sent  Nouvellea  Relations  do  Levant,  p.  806,  du. 

Vol.  III.— Y  y 
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Armenians  have  undoubtedly  derived  no  Utile  advantage  from  the  permit 
nent  settlement  of  very  many  of  their  nation  during  this  century,  for  oom. 
mercial  purposes,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  at  Marseilles  ia 
France,  and  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice.  (23)  For  not  to  mentioa 
other  things,  this  has  afibrded  them  an  opportuni^  to  print  the  Bible,  and 
many  other  books  especially  religious  books,  in  the  Armenian  character, 
in  Holland  particularly  and  in  England ;  and  these  books,  being  sent  to 
the  Armenians  living  under  the  Persians  and  Turks,  doubtless  tend  to  pre. 
vent  the  nation  which  is  rude  and  inclined  to  superstition,  from  losing  all 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 

§  8.  The  disunion  among  the  Nestorians,  which  rent  that  church  in  the 
preceding  century,  could  not  be  healed  at  all  in  this.  Among  the  patri- 
archs of  Mosul,  Elias  II.  sent  his  envoy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1607,  and 
again  in  the  year  1610,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  pontiff;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Patd  V.  he  avowed  himself  ready  to  sanction  a  union  between 
the  Nestorians  and  the  Romans.(24)  Elias  III.  though  at  first  extremely 
averse  to  the  Romish  rites,  yet  in  the  year  1657  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Oongregation  de  propaganda  fide,  signifying  his  willingness  to  join  the 
Romish  church,  provided  the  pontiffs  would  grant  to  the  Nestorians  a  place 
of  worship  at  Rome,  and  would  not  corrupt  or  disturb  at  all  the  tenets  of 
the  sect.(25)  But  the  Romans  doubtless  perceived,  that  a  union  formed 
on  the  terms  here  stated,  would  be  of  no  use  or  advantage  to  their  cause : 
for  we  have  no  information,  that  the  Nestorians  were  at  that  time  received 
into  the  Romish  communion,  or  that  the  prelates  of  Mosul  afterwards  were 
again  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Nestorian  patriarchs 
of  Ormus,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  Simeon^  likewise  made  two  proposals 
in  1619  and  1653,  for  renewing  their  former  alliance  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  sent  to  Rome  a  tract  explanatory  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments. But  either  these  prelates  did  not  offer  satisfactory  terms  to  the 
Romans,(26)  or,  on  account  of  their  poverty  and  very  slender  power,  they 
were  despised  at  Rome  :  for  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1617,  the  pre- 
lates  at  Ormus  were  in  a  very  low  state,  and  no  longer  excited  the  envy 
of  those  at  Mosul. (27)  There  was  however,  a  little  poor  congregation  of 
Roman  Catholics  formed  among  the  Nestorians,  about  the  middle  of  this 
century ;  whose  bishops  or  patriarchs  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida  or  Di- 
arbekir,  and  all  bear  the  name  of  Joseph. (28)  The  Nestorians  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  who  are  called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  so 
long  as  the  Portuguese  possessed  those  regions  were  miserably  harassed 
by  the  Romish  priests,  especially  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  yet  no  vexations, 
nor  menaces,  nor  artifices,  could  bring  them  all  to  prefer  tho  Romish  wor- 

(23)  Of  the  Armenians  residing  at  Mar-  (24)  Jos.  Sim.  Assemarij  Biblioth.  Ori- 

teilles,  and  the  books  they  have  printed  there,  ent.  C^leraent.  Vaticana,   torn,  i.,   p.  643; 

Bee  Rich.  Simon^s  Lettres  Choisies,  torn,  ii.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  457 ;  torn,  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  650. 

p.  137.     Of  their  Bible  printed  in  Holland,  (26)  Asseman,\oc.  cit.,  torn,  iii.,  partii., 

he  likewise  treats,  ibid.,  tome  iv.,  p.  160.  p.  cml. 

So  also  does  Jo.  Joach.  Schradcrj  in  his  (26)  Asseman,  loc.  cit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  531 ; 

Thesaurus  iingus  Armenicte  ;  or  rather  in  torn,  ii.,  p.  457 ;  torn,  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  682. 

^e  Diss,  de  lingua  Armenica,  which  is  prefix-  (27)  Peter  Strozza,  Praefatio  ad  librum 

ed  to  this  Thesaurus,  cap.  iv.,  p.  60.     The  de  Chaldajorum  dogmatibus. 

other  Armenian  books  printed  at  Venice,  (28)  See  Le  QuieUf  Oriens  Christianus, 

Lemburg,  and  especially  at  Amsterdam,  are  torn,  ii.,  p.  1078. 
enumerated  by  this  very  learned  man,  loc. 
cit.,  cap.  ii.,  ^  xxv.,  dccin^  ^»  ^"^ 
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ship  before  that  of  their  fathers.(29)  But  when  Cochin  was  conquered 
by  the  Dutch  in  1663,  and  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  from  those  re. 
gions,(dO)  their  former  liberty  of  worshipping  Grod  in  the  manner  of  their 
ancestors,  was  restored  to  that  oppressed  people ;  and  they  continue  to  en* 
joy  it  to  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  give  no  trouble 
to  those  among  them  who  choose  to  continue  in  the  Romish  religion,  pro- 
vided they  will  treat  kindly  and  peacefully  those  who  differ  from  them. 


PART   11. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN   CHURCHES, 


CHAPTER  I. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  SVANGBLICAL  LITTHBRAN  CHtRCH. 

4  1.  Advene  Events  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Hesse  became  Reformed. — ^  2.  Bran* 
deoburg  Reformed. — ^  3.  Attempted  Union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed.— 
^  4.  Decree  of  Charenton.  Conference  at  Leipeic. — ^  6.  Conferences  at  Thorn  and 
Cassei. — ^  6.  Pacific  Acts  of  John  Dureus. — {  7.  John  Mat^s  and  Greorge  Caliz* 
tQs. — ^  8.  External  Advantages  of  the  Lutherans. — ^  9.  Literature  eveiy  where  eulti- 
Ytted. — ^  10.  State  of  Philosophy.  Aristotelians  every  where  reign. — ^  11.  Liberty  in 
phikMophiung  sradually  mcreases.^-^  IS.  Excellences  and  Defects  of  Uie  Teschcm.— 
9  13.  The  Faults  of  the  Times  often,  rather  than  of  the  Penons. — ^  14.  Ecclesiastical 
Government :  Divine  Right. — ^  16.  The  more  distinguished  Lutheran  Writers. — ^  16, 
17.  History  of  the  Lutheran  Religion. — ^  18.  Dogmatic  Theology.—-^  19,  20.  Com- 
motions in  the  Lutheran  Church.---^  21 .  Commencement  of  the  Calixtine  Controver- 
sies.— ^  22.  Continuation  and  Issue. — ^  23.  The  Doctrines  of  Calixtus. — 4  24.  Con- 
tests with  the  Divines  of  Rinteln  and  Konigsberg. — ^  26.  With  those  of  Jena. — ^  26. 
Origin  of  the  Pietists.--^  27.  Commotions  at  Leipsic.—^  28.  Their  I^ogress. — ^  29. 
Rise  of  the  Controversies  with  Spener  and  the  Divines  of  Halle. — ^  30,  81.  Their  In- 
crease.—^ 82.  Some  sousht  to  advance  Piet^  at  the  expense  of  Truth :  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold.^ 38.  John  Connd  IMppel. — ^  34.  Fictions  of  Jo.  Will  Petenmi. — ^  85.  Jo. 
Casp.  Schade,  and  Jo.  Geo.  ^ceshis.---^  86.  Contests  on  the  Onmipresence  of  Christ's 
Body,  between  the  Divines  of  Tubingen  and  Giessen. — ^  87.  Herman  Ratbman.*- 
^  38.  Private  Controversies. — ^  39.  lliose  of  Prstorius  and  Amdt. — ^  40.  Jac.  Bosh- 
man. — ^  41.  Prophets  of  this  A^e. — ^  42.  Ezek.  Meth,  Esaias  Stiefel,  and  Paul  Na- 
ffiel. — ^  43.  Clmst.  Hoburg,  Fre3.  Breckling,  and  Seidenbecher.-^  44.  Martin  Seide- 
fius. 

§  1.  Thb  evils  and  calamities  which  the  Roman  pontiff  or  the  Aus. 
trians,  (often  too  ohsequious  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff  in  things  per« 
taining  to  religion),  either  brought  or  endeavoured  to  hring  upon  the  Lai. 
therans,  in  various  ways  during  this  century,  have  been  alr^y  mentioned, 
in  the  history  of  the  Romish  church.  We  shall  therefore  now  mention 
only  some  other  things,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  lost  something  of 
its  splendour  and  amplitude.    Maiuriee  landgrave  of  Hesse,  of  the  Cassei 

(S9)  Of  these,  Matur.  Veiste  U  Crott  (30)  G^m/tfr  ScAcicrnt,  Voyage  auz  Indet 
treaU  largely,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  OiieDtalea,  took  I,  p.  819,  dec.,  p.  466,  dee. 
lodet  livr.  ▼.,  p.  844,  die. 
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fiunily,  a  very  learned  prince,  seceded  from  the  Lutheran  charch :  and  he 
not  only  himself  went  over  to  the  Reformed,  hut  also  in  the  year  1604 
and  onward,  both  at  the  university  of  Marpurg  and  throu^out  his  prof* 
ince,  displaced  the  Lutheran  teachers  who  firmly  resisted  Us  panpoae,  aid 
commanded  the  people  to  be  thoroughly  taught  the  Reformed  ooctiiDM^ 
and  public  worship  to  be  conducted  in  the  Genevan  manner.  This  deoga 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  firmness  in  the  year  1619,  when  he  tv- 
dered  select  theologians  to  proceed  to  the  Dutch  council  of  Dort ;  and 
commanded  the  decrees  there  made  to  be  publicly  assented  to  by  his 
church.  The  Reformed  maintained  formerly,  that  nothing  was  done  in 
this  afiair,  which  was  inconsistent  with  equity  and  the  highest  moderation. 
But  perhaps  all  impartial  men  in  our  day,  will  admit  without  difficulty,  that 
many  things  would  have  been  ordered  somewhat  differently,  if  that  excel- 
lent  prince  had  been  less  disposed  to  gratify  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and 
more  attentive  to  those  precepts  which  the  wisest  of  the  Reformed  them- 
selves inculcate,  respecting  duty  towards  those  who  differ  firom  us  in  mat* 
ters  of  religion.(l) 

&  2.  Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1614,  John  Sigismund  also,  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  lefl  the  communion  of  the  Lutherans  and  went  over  to 
the  Reformed :  yet  with  different  views  from  those  of  AToairtce,  and  with 
different  results.  For  he  did  not  embrace  all  the  doctrines,  by  which  the 
followers  of  CaMn  are  distinguished  from  the  Lutherans ;  but,  in  addition 

(1)  See  Hdv.  Garth' »  Historischer  Be-  the  state  of  things  chsDged.     He  kid  ben 

richt  Yon  dem  Religionswesen  im  Fiiisten-  drawn  over  to  the  side  ot  the  Refonnedi  by 

tkom  Hessen,  1606, 4to.    Em.  Solon.  Cyjh  some  French  Reformed  DoblemeD*s  sou, 

rian't  Unterricht  von  kirchlicher  Vereini-  whom  his  father  had  procured  throng  Btx§ 

goug  der  Protestanten,  p.  263,  and  in  the  to  be  his  son's  associates ;   and  diet  tbs 

Appendix  of  Documents,  p.  103,  and  the  death  of  his  father's  brother,  the  landgnrt 

public  Acts,  which  were  published  in  the  liems  at  Marpars  in  1604,  be  endeavouied 

Unschuldigen  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1749,  p.  26,  to  introduce  the  Reformed  religion  by  means 

6lc.     Here  should  be  consulted  especially,  of  a  Catechism :  and  in  the  year  1605,  be 

the  writings  that  passed  between  the  divines  dismissed  all  the  teachers  at  Marpun[,  and 

of  Cassel  and  Darmsudt,  which  have  a  pub-  in  half  the  upper  principality   of  Hesse, 

lie  character,  Cassel,  1632,  fol. ;  Marpurg,  (which  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  CsMtl), 

1636,  fol. ;  Giess.,  1647,  fol.,  of  which,  Chr.  because  they  would  not  subscribe  the  result 

Aug.  Sali^  treats,  in  his  Historic  der  Augs-  of  the  Svnod  without  some  limitation ;  sod 

burg.  Confession,  vol.  i.,  book  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  he  established  Reformed  teachers  in  their 

756,  6ui.     [Even  from  the  time  of  the  Ref-  place.  The  dismissed  teachers,  among  when 

ormation  onward,  there  were  individuals  in  the  famous  Balthasar  Menzer  was  the  most 

Hesse,  who  were  inclined  towards  the  doc-  distinguished,  were  afterwards  received  by 

thnes  of  the  Reformed  ;   but  the  outward  Lcins  the  landgrave  of  Darmstadt ;  and  a 

tranquillity  was  not  thereby  destroyed.    Phil-  part  of  them  were  established  in  the  newly- 

ip  the  Magnanimous,  and  his  successors,  erected  university  of  Giessen,  and  the  iMt 

some  of  whom  were  not  obscurely  favour-  were  beneficed  elsewhere.     As  is  generally 

able  to  the  Reformed  opinions,  used  all  care  the  case  when  human  passions  become  en- 

to  preserve  this  harmony.     When  the  For-  listed  in  religious  contests,  there  were  faults 

miua  of  Concord  produced  so  much  disturb-  on  both  sides,  which  no  impartial  man  at  the 

aoce  in  Saxony  and  Upper  (Germany,  and  present  day,  will  approve.     The  LuthersM 

threatened  to  destroy  the  peace  which  Hesse  adhered  too  strenuously  and  too  wilfully,  to 

had  hitherto  enjoyed,  the  Hessian  princes  certain  subtle  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and 

pablished  an  edict  in  1672,  by  which  they  to  external  rites  which  are  not  of  iheessenct 

endeavoured  to  preserve  the  union.     Also  of  Christianity  :  and  the  Reformed,  who  bad 

in  the  general  Synods  of  Trevsa  in  1577,  of  the  court  on  their  side,  misused  the  poww 

Marpurg  in  167S,  and  of  Cassel  in  1579,  the  which  was  in  their  hands,  to  the  injury  of 

Hessian  clergy  wore  required  to  subscribe  the  ancient  rights  of  a  community,  whoet 

certain  ariicles,  designed  to  preserve  the  brethren  they  pretended  to  be.— ScA^.J 
union.     But  under  the  landgrave  Maurice^ 
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to  the  Genevan  form  of  worship,  he  conndered  only  the  Reformed  doc- 
irines  respecting  the  person  of'  Christ  and  the  presence  of  his  body  and 
blood  in  the  eucharist,  as  more  correct  and  tenable  than  the  Lutheran 
views :  but  what  they  inculcate  respecting  the  nature  and  order  of  divine 
fpracoy  and  the  decrees  of  God,  he  did  not  adopt.  And  hence,  he  would 
neither  send  deputies  to  the  s3mod  of  Dort,  nor  have  their  decrees  respect- 
ing theae  difficult  points  to  be  received.  The  same  sentiments  were  so 
fiur  retained  by  the  sovereign  princes  of  Brandenburg  who  reigned  afler 
him,  that  they  never  required  Caibm'«  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  to  be 
taught  in  the  Reformed  churches  of  their  dominions,  as  the  public  and  re- 
ceived doctrine.  It  is  also  justly  accounted  an  honour  to  John  Sigismundf 
that  he  gave  his  subjects  full  liberty  either  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
prince,  or  to  deviate  from  it ;  nor  did  he  exclude  from  posts  of  honour  and 
power,  those  who  deemed  U  wrong  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers. Yet  this  moderation  was  not  satisfoctory  to  the  violent  temper  of 
that  age,  which  was  in  many  respects  too  rigid ;  for  not  a  few  thought  it 
intolerable  and  provoking,  that  the  prince  should  ordain  that  the  professors 
of  both  religions  diould  enjoy  equal  rank  and  rights ;  that  odious  terms  and 
comparisons  should  be  abstain^  finom  in  disputation ;  that  religious  con- 
troversies should  be  either  wholly  omitted,  or  explained  very  modestly,  in 
public  discourses  to  the  people;  and  lastly,  that  those  who  disagreed, 
jhould  live  together  as  friends  and  should  interchange  kind  offices.  And 
from  these  views  originated  not  only  bitter  contests,  but  also  at  times  rash 
and  seditious  commotions  in  the  state ;  in  allaying  which  many  years  were 
.consumed  in  vain.  The  neighbourinff  divines  of  Saxony,  and  particularly 
those  of  Wittemberg,  undertook  to  defend  the  side  of  the  Lutherans  in 
ifiieoe  tumults ;  and  undoubtedly  with  sincere  and  upright  intentions,  but 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  in  a  style  too  coarse  and  not  suffi- 
ciently temperate.  And  hence,  not  only  was  the  Formula  of  Concord  ex- 
cluded from  a  place  among  the  books  by  which  the  public  religion  of  the 
Lutherans  is  regulated  in  the  Brandenburg  territories,  but  likewise  the 
citizens  of  Brandenburg  were  forbidden  to  study  theology  in  the  university 
of  Wittemberg.(2) 

§  8.  So  many  evils  resulting  from  the  discords  of  those  who  with  equal 
sincerity  and  fortitude  had  renounced  papal  servitude,  that  is,  of  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed,  might  suggest  to  some  of  the  principal  men  and  to 
the  most  &mous  theologians  of  both  parties,  to  look  about  tiiem  anxiously, 

(8)  The  laws  and  edicts  both  of  John  Si-  tone,  part  ii.,  book  zvii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  966. 

gismund  and  his  successors,  in  relation  to  Em.  Solom.  CypriarCt  Unterricht  von  der 

this  famous  affiur,  have  been  sometimes  Vereinigung  der  Protestanten,  p.  75,  and 

printed  togethw.    Tbere  is  likewise  extant,  tbe  Appendix  of  Documents,  p.  226.    The 

•  great  Duii^>er  of  books  and  pamphlets,  Unschuldige  Nschricbten,  A.D.   1727,  p. 

from  which  a  knowledge  of  these  pioceed-  1069,  and  A.D.  1732,  p.  715.    Those  who 

iB«  may  be  deriTed  ;  SoA  of  which,  I  would  would  persuade  us,  that  the  hope  of  extend- 

laUier  refer  to  others  for  a  fuUcatalognei,  than  iag  his  power  and  influence,  was  not  the  Ittut 

g've  an  imperfect  one  mjself.    Such  a  cata-  motiTe  with  the  prince  for  this  cbanfe,  con- 

gue  is  extant  in  the  Unscholdifle  Nachrieh-  MCtoie,  rather  tlvui  demonstrate  and  prove ; 

ten,  A.D.  1745,  p.  84,  die.,  ana  A.D.  1746,  for  they  do  not  simport  their  opinion  with 

p.  326.    See  atoo,  Jq.  CharUg  KSckir,  Bib-  Talid  aqpiments.     Yet  it  must  be  confessed, 

botheca   Theol.    Symbolica,   p.  812,  dw.  by  inch  as  carefully  inspect  the  history  of 

TVMe  who  wish  to  understand  and  form  an  those  tiniss,  that  they  do  not  coniectuiie  alr 

astimate  of  the  whole  transaction,  may  con-  iogathar  imtioDally  and  without  pfrftrTf'Htt 


i 


...^.»  v^-'iiiiuvcrsH'S  n-latctl  pJirtly  to  thiiiji^s  rcco 
partly  to  thinj^s  indilUjreiit  and  lar  reniov<'d  froi 
Christian.     Tliosu  who  could  admit  these  things 
mit,  that  the  existing  dillerence  of  sentiment  w; 
fraternal  intercourse  between  the  dissentients. 
Reformed  were  readily  brought  to  concede,  that 
moderately  and  lightly,  or  did  not  greatly  corrup 
doctrines  of  Christianity  :  but  most  of  the  Luthe 
tained,  that  they  had  the  most  weighty  reasons  fc 
manner  of  the  Reformed,  and  that  a  great  part 
the  groundwork  of  all  religion  and  piety.     It  is 
posito  party  should  brand  this  perseverance  of 
odious  names  of  moroseness,  superciliousness,  c 
But  those  who  were  taxed  with  these  faults,  bi 
agaiast  their  accusers.     For  they  complained,  th 
ingenuously ;  that  the  real  character  of  the  Rcfo: 
guiscd  under  ambiguous  phraseology ;  and  that  t 
cautious  and  guarded,  yet  gave  much  proof  that  t 
great  inclination  for  i)eace,  was  not  so  much  a  dc 
as  of  their  private  advantage. 

§  4.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  ' 
we  may  justly  give  the  first  place  to  the  project 
Great  Britain;  who  in  the  year  1615,  attempted 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  through  the  instruinentc 
a  very  celebrated  divine  among  the  French  R 
place  is  due  to  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Refer 
passed  in  the  synod  of  Charenton,  A.D.  1C31 ;  by 
ligion  was  declared  harmless,  holy,  and  free  from 
way  was  opened  for  all  the  professors  of  it  to  ho! 
munion  wim  the  Reformed. (4)     Whatever  may  hi 

<3)  See  Mick.  le  Vat»or*»  Hittoire  de    of  the  Augus 
Louis  XIII.,  tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  SI,  dec.  [and    mivtit.  ho  *w.*»i 
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decree,  its  consequences  were  unimportant,  because  few  of  the  Luther- 
ans  were  disposed  to  use  the  liberty  thus  generously  offered  them.  In  the 
same  year,  certain  Saxon  theologians,  Matihias  Hoe,  Polycarp  Lj^oTj  and 
Henry  Hdpjner,  were  ordered  to  hold  a  conference  at  Leipsic  with  certain 
Hessian  and  Brandenburg  doctors  of  the  first  class ;  in  order  that  the 
sentiments  of  both  parties  being  properly  explained  and  compared,  it  might 
be  better  understood  what  and  how  great  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of 
the  much-desired  union.  This  deliberation  was  conducted  without  any  in. 
temperate  heat,  or  lust  for  disputation  and  controversy ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  not  with  that  mutual  confidence  and  freedom  from  jealousy,  which 
would  secure  harmony  in  the  result.  For  though  the  speakers  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformed,  explained  in  th%best  manner  the  views  of  their  church, 
and  cheerfully  conceded  not  a  few  things  which  the  Lutherans  hardly  ex. 
pected ;  yet  the  suspicions  of  the  latter  lest  they  should  be  entrapped,  so 
intimidated  them  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  satisfied* 
Hence  the  disputants  separated  without  accomplishing  any  thing.(5) 
Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  motives  for  these  deliberations  for  peace, 
must  inspect  and  examine  the  civil  history  of  those  times. 

§  5.  The  conference  at  Thorn  in  1645,  appointed  by  Uladislaus  IV.  king 
of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  if  possible,  not  only  the  Reformed 
with  the  Lutherans,  but  both  also  with  the  papists,  was  likewise  unsuccess- 
ful.  For  those  who  were  called  together  to  make  efforts  if  not  to  termi* 
nate,  yet  at  least  to  diminish  the  existing  enmities,  separated  more  enraged 
than  when  they  came  together.  With  more  success,  by  order  of  WUUam 
VL  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Peter  Musaus  and  John  Henichius  of  the 
university  of  Rinteln,  and  Sehattian  Curtius  and  John  Heinius  doctors  of 
Marpurg,  the  two  former  Lutherans  and  the  latter  Reformed,  when  direct* 
ed  by  the  landgrave  to  enter  into  a  friendly  discussion,  compared  their 
sentiments  at  Cassel,  in  the  year  1661.  For  having  investigated  the  inu 
portance  of  the  controversies  which  separated  the  two  communities,  they 
mutually  shook  hands,  affirmed  that  it  was  far  less  than  was  commonly 
supposed,  and  ought  not  to  prevent  fraternal  affection  and  harmony.  But 
the  divines  of  Rinteln  were  so  utterly  unable  to  persuade  their  Lutheran 
brethren  to  believe  as  they  did,  that  on  the  contrary,  their  only  reward 
was  almost  universal  hatred,  and  they  were  assailed  with  bitterness  in  nu- 
merous publications. (6)     How  much  labour  and  effort  the  Brandenburg 

to  the  communion  of  our  churches  in  this  divines  were,  John  Bergiusj  court  preacher 
kingdom,  may  be,  without  any  abjuration  at  at  Berlin,  John  Crocitu^  professor  at  Mar- 
all  made  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  Lord's  purff,  and  Theophilus  Neuberger,  superirn 
table  with  us ;  and  as  sureties  may  present  tendent  at  Cassel.  They  discussed  all  the 
children  unto  baptism,  they  promising  the  articlesofthe  Augsburg  Confession,  to  which 
Consistory,  that  tney  will  never  solicit  them  the  Reformed  were  ready  to  subscribe,  and 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  transgress  also  set  forth  a  formula  of  union,  or  rather 
the  doctrine  believed  and  professed  in  our  an  exposition  of  the  articles  in  controversy, 
churches,  but  will  be  content  to  instruct  and  which  was  not  expected  from  them. — SM.\ 
educate  them  in  those  points  and  articles  (6)  The  writen  who  treat  of  the  confer- 
which  are  in  common  between  us  and  them,  ences  at  Thorn  and  Cassel,  are  enumerated 
and  wherein  both  the  Lntherans  and  we  are  by  Caspar  SagittarhUf  Introduct.  ad  His- 
unanimously  agreed.** — Tr.1  toriam  ecclesiast.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1604.  Add 
(5)  See  TVnuum  Gesselnu,  Historia  sacra  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaigeft  Historia,  sasculi  xvii., 
et  ecclesiastics,  pt.  ii.,  the  Addenda,  p.  597-  Decenn.  v.,  p.  689,  where  the  Acts  of  the 
613 ;  where  the  Acts  themselves  are  given,  conference  oif  Thorn, — and  Decenn.  vii.,  p. 
Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaeger'' 9  Historia,  ssculi  zvii.  160,  where  tfaoae  of  the  conference  at  Cassel, 
Peccon.  iv.,  p.  497,  dtc.  '  [The  Reioimed  azeextauL    Je,  MphoHMO  Turrt /tM,  Nobes 
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heroefl,  Frederic  WiUUm  and  his  0on  Frederic^  afterwards  expended  in  ree- 
onciling  the  diflferencos  of  Pitytestants  in  general,  and  particularly  in  Prat* 
Bia(7)  and  their  other  profinoeft)  and  what  difficulties  opposed  and  with- 
stood those  efforts,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  long  rehearsal, 

§  6.  Of  those,  who  as  private  indiriduals,  assum^  the  office  of  arbiters 
of  the  contests  among  the  Protestants,  a  vast  number  might  be  mentioned; 
but  many  more  assumed  this  character  among  the  Reformed,  than  among 
the  Lutherans.     The  most  noted  among  the  Reformed,  as  all  agree,  was 
John  Duratu  [or  Durff]^  a  Scotchman,  who  was  certainly  an  honest  man, 
and  both  pious  and  learned,  but  more  distinguished  for  genius  and  memory 
than  for  the  power  of  nice  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  as  might 
be  evinced  by  satisfactory  proofs  if  this4rere  the  proper  place.     For  more 
than  forty  years,  or  from  1631  to  1674,  he  laboured  with  incredible  forti- 
tude  and  patience,  by  writing,  persuading,  admonishing,  in  short,  in  eveiy 
way  that  could  bo  thought  of,  to  attain  the  happiness  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  contests  among  the  Protestants*     Nor  did  he,  like  others,  attempt  this 
Tast  enterprise^  shut  up  in  his  study ;  but  he  travelled  himself  into  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  a  purer  religion  flourished,  and  per- 
aoaally  addressed  and  conferred  with  all  the  theologians  of  both  parties, 
who  were  of  much  note  and  influence,  and  made  great  exertions  to  engage 
in  his  enterprise)  kings^  princes,  and  magistrates,  and  their  friends,  by  dis- 
playing the  importance  and  utility  of  his  object.     Most  persons  commend- 
ed his  designs,  and  treated  him  with  kindness :  yet  very  few  were  fovmd 
willing  to  help  forward  his  plans,  by  their  personal  eflTorts  and  counsels. 
Some  persons,  suspecting  that  so  great  eagerness  as  Dury  manifested,  must 
proceed  from  sinister  designs,  and  that  he  was  secretly  labouring  to  draw 
the  Lutherans  into  a  snare,  assailed  him  in  writings  full  of  acrimony ;  nor 
did  all  of  them  abstain  from  personal  invectives  and  abuse.     At  last,  neg- 
lected by  his  own  party  and  repelled  and  rejected  by  ours,  and  discouraged 
by  a  thousand  hardships,  insults,  and  troubles,  he  learned  that  this  task  ex- 
ceeded the  power  of  individual  eflTorts ;  and  he  consumed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  at  Cassel.(8)    This  honest  man,  though 

TcsUtnn  pro  moderato  in  rebus  theolodcis  Maipurffcre,  are  in  TiUmami  von  Scknuk^9 

iadiciot  p.  178.    Jo.  Mbller,  in  his  Life  of  Vita  A-ofeasorum  Thcol.  Maipai^gensiaiii, 

Musaus,  in  Cimbria  Littcrata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  p.  308,  See.     What  he  attempted  in  Hol> 

666,  &,c . ,  treats  professedly  of  the  conference  atein,  may  be  learned  from  the  Epistlea  im  hidk 

at  Gassel ;  and  u  p.  568,  gives  an  accurate  Adam  Henry  Lackmann  has  published  aloi^ 

catalogue  of  ail  the  writings  published  both  with  the  Epistles  of  Luke  Lossius^  p.  845. 

by  the  frieadf  and  the  enemies  of  that  con-  How  he  conducted  in  Prussia  and  Poland, 

ierence.  we  are  informed  by  Dan.  Em.  Jahlcnskyy 

(7)  Christ.  Hartknoeh^t  Preussisehe  Kir^  Historia  consensus  Sendomiriensts,  p.  187. 
£henhistorie,p.  699.  Unschuldige  Naduricb-  Hia  proceedinga  in  Denmark,  are  stated  by 
ien,  A.D.  1781,  p.  lOlO,  6ui.  Joe.  Herm.  von  Elswick^  fasciculus  i.  epia- 

(8)  See  Jo.  Chrutopker  Coler'g  Historia  tolar.  familiarium  thcologicar.,  p.  147.  Hn 
Joh.  Dunei,  Wktemb.,  1716,  4to ;  to  which  acts  in  the  Palatinate,  are  in  jo.  Henry  van 
howerer,  ?eiy  much  might  be  added  from  Seelen^t  Delicis  Epistolicc,  p.  353.  His 
documents  both  printea  and  manuscript,  proceedings  in  Switzerlvid  are  illustrated  by 
Some  documents  of  this  kind  were  published  the  Acts  and  Epistles  published  in  the  Mn- 
br  Theodore  Haa<nu^  in  the  Dibliotheca  seum  Helveticum«  tom.  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  p.  608, 
BremeiM.  Theologico-Philologica,  tom.  i.,  &c.  Many  things  on  this  subject,  are  abo 
p.  911,  Ac.,  and  tonru  (▼.,  p.  683.  A  great  brought  forward  by  Jo.  Wolf^.  TAger^  Hi»- 
number  are  given  by  Timann  GeMHlntt,  in  toria,  scculi  xvii.,  Decenn.  vii.,  p.  172,  and 
Ahe  Addenda  Irenica,  in  his  Historia  Eccles.,  elsewhere.  In  general,  respecting  DuramM 
Ana.  il,  p.  614.    Hia  traimetiona  with  the  the  readsr  may  consult  Anxk  WiBu  BkSmCM 
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feometimes  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  ingenuous,  l&id  for  the  foundation 
of  his  scheme  certain  principles  according  to  which,  if  they  should  be  ap» 
proved,  not  only  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  but  Christians  of  all  sects 
whatever,  might  easily  become  associated.  For  first,  he  contended,  that 
what  is  called  the  Apottles*  Creed  embraced  all  the  doctrines  necessary  to 
be  believed,  and  the  ten  commandments  all  the  laws  of  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served, and  the  Lord's  prayer  all  the  promises  of  God :  and  if  this  were 
true,  then  all  Christians  might  unite  in  one  ftunily.  In  the  next  place,  as 
appears  from  adequate  proof,  he  endeavoured  to  attain  his  object  by  means 
of  mystical  or  Quakerish  sentiments.  For  he  placed  all  religion  in  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  or  in  eliciting  that  internal  divine  spark  or 
word,  that  dwells  in  the  human  mind :  from  which  it  would  follow,  that 
difierence  of  opinion  on  divine  subjects  has  no  cc»mexion  with  religion. 

§  7.  The  principal  Lutherans  who  engaged  in  this  business,  were  Johm 
MaUMa  a  Swede,  bishop  of  Stregnas,  and  formerly  preceptor  to  queen 
Christina,  whom  Dury  had  warmed  with  seal  for  a  coedition ;  and  Creorge 
CaUxhUy  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  who  had  few  equals  in  that  age,  either  in 
learning,  genius,  or  probity :  but  neither  of  these  met  with  the  success  he 
desired.  The  OUpe  Branches  of  the  former  (for  such  was  the  title  of  Ids 
pamphlets  on  the  subject)  were  publicly  condemned ;  and  by  a  royal  edict 
were  excluded  from  the  territories  of  Sweden.  And  he  himself  at  last,  in 
order  to  appease  in  some  measure  his  enemies,  had  to  relinquish  his  office 
imd  retire  to  a  private  life.(9)  CaHxtuSf  while  he  dissuaded  others  from 
contention,  drew  on  himself  an  immense  load  of  accusations  and  conflicts; 
and  while  he  endeavoured  to  free  the  church  from  all  sects,  was  thougiht 
by  great  numbers  of  his  brethren  to  be  the  ftither  and  author  of  a  new  sect, 
that  of  the  Syncretists ;  that  is,  the  sect  which  pursued  peace  and  union, 
at  the  expense  of  divine  truth.(10)  We  shall  find  hereafter,  a  more  con- 
venient place  for  speaking  of  the  fortunes  and  the  opinions  of  this  great 
man ;  for  he  was  charged  with  many  other  offences  besides  that  of  being 
cealous  for  peace  with  the  Reformed,  and  the  attacks  made  upon  him  threw 
the  whole  Lutheran  community  into  oonunotion. 

§  8.  To  say  something  of  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  most  important  circumstance  is,  that  this  church,  though  beset  with  the 
numberless  machinations  and  oppressions  of  its  enemies,  could  no  where 
be  entirely  extirpated  and  obUterated.  There  are  to  tiiis  day^^— and  it 
may  justly  excite  our  wonder,  veiy  many  Lutherans,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries  in  which  Lutheran  worship  is  prohibited :  nay,  (as  appears  from  the 

Bngliflche  Refomntionthistone*  p.  944^  and  Heine  Christine,  tome  i.,  p.  320,  p.  605, 6cc. ; 
the  Dissertation  derived  very  much  from  un-  tome  ii.,  p.  63.  [Matthia  published  two 
ppblisfaed  documents,  which  ChdrUt  Juper  worics  which  gave  offence  to  the  Swedes, 
jkmBil  edubited  at  Helnutadt,  under  my  namely.  Idea  Ixmi  ordiras  in  eoclena  Chruti ; 
aaspicea,  in  1744,  entitled :  de  Joh.  Duhbo,  and.  Ramus  Ohns  seplentrionalis.  The  laat 
iniiTimft  de  Actis  ejus  Suecanis.  [See  also  was  published  in  ten  parts,  Strangnas,  1661, 
Peter  BmfU,  Dictionnaire,  art  Dureus ;  1663,  ISmo,  and  in  the  latter  year,  it  was 
^Mifr.  ArnMe  K^hen-imd  Ketzethistorie,  placed  in  ^e  list  of  fotbidden  books. — TV.] 
pt.  ii.,  beok  xvH.,  ch.  si.,  ^  S3,  dte.,  p.  lOS,  (10)  Ttie  views  of  this  excellent  roan, 
dJtc.f  and  Brook*M  Lires  of  tbs  Pyritaw,  ¥oL  winch  many  liave  stated  inconrectly,  may  be 
iii.,  p.  369,  dec. — Tr.l  ^  learned  from  his  tract  often  printed,  entitled : 
(9)  See  Jo.  Sekeffer't  Suecia  Littersta,  p.  Judicium  de  controversiis  theologieis  inter 
118,  and  Jo.  MHUer'e  Hypomnenata,  vpaii  Lotheranos  et  Refbnnatos,  et  de  mutoa  par- 
It,  p.  387.    Amhefikoiiy  Mtaioires  de  la  tram  firatemitate  et  tolanntia. 
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recent  emigraticm  of  the  Saltsburgera^ll)  which  deserves  to  be  told  to  ail 
fiiture  ages),  in  those  countries  in  which  even  a  silent  and  most  cantioiB 
dissent  from  the  established  religion  is  a  capital  crime,  there  lie  concealed 
vast  numbers,  who  regard  all  superstition  with  abhorrence,  and  who  oh> 
serve  in  the  best  manner  they  can  the  great  precepts  of  purified  religioa. 
The  countries  which  are  iiJiabited  by  persons  of  different  religions,  yet 
are  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  afford  us  numeiooi 
examples  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  which  the  Romanists  think 
perfectly  justifiable  against  those  who  dissent  from  them,  and  whom  they 
regard  as  seditious  citizens :  yet  no  where  could  either  violence  or  fraud 
wrest  from  the  Lutherans  all  their  rights  and  liberties.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  transplanted  by  merchants  and  other  emi. 
grants,  to  America,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  was  introduced  into  varioas 
places  of  Europe,  where  it  was  before  unknown. 

§  9.  The  internal  condition  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  century,  pre- 
flents  indeed  many  things  to  be  commended,  but  not  a  few  things  also  that 
deformed  it.  First,  it  was  most  honourable  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they 
cultivated  every  where,  with  diligence,  not  only  sacred  learning,  but  also 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  they  enlarged  and  illustrated 
both  literature  and  theology,  wiSi  many  and  important  accessions.  This 
is  so  generally  known,  that  we  need  not  go  into  a  prolix  enumeration  of  the 
revolutions  and  improvements  of  the  several  sciences.  From  most  of 
them,  religion  derived  some  benefit ;  but  some  of  them  were  abused  fay 
injudicious  or  ill-designing  men, — such  is  the  common  lot  of  all  human 
affairs, — to  corrupt  and  to  explain  away,  that  religion  which  the  Bible  ie« 
veals.  In  the  first  part  of  the  century,  those  branches  of  learning  ia 
which  intellect  is  chiefly  concerned,  were  the  most  taught  in  the  schools; 
and  in  a  method  not  very  alluring  and  pleasant :  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  branches  which  depend  on  genius  and 
memory,  and  which  afford  more  entertainment  and  pleasure,  such  as  his- 
tory, civil  as  well  as  literary  and  natural,  antiquities,  criticism,  eloquence, 
and  the  like.  Moreover  both  kinds  of  learning  were  treated  in  a  more 
convenient,  neat,  and  elegant  manner.  Yet  it  was  unhappily  the  fact,  that 
while  human  knowledge  was  advanced  and  polished,  the  estimation  in 
which  learning  and  learned  men  were  held,  was  gradually  lessened  ;  which, 
among  other  causes  that  it  will  not  be  best  to  mention,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  multitude  of  those  who  applied  themselves  to  study,  without  posses8« 
ing  native  talents  and  a  taste  for  learning. 

J  10.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  century  no  other  rule  of  philoso- 
phizing flourislunl  in  the  schools,  except  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic :  and 
for  a  long  time,  those  who  thought  Aristotle  should  either  be  given  up  or 
auHMided,  won^  considered  as  threatening  as  much  danger  to  the  church, 
as  if  thoy  had  undertaken  to  falsify  some  portion  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
y.oal  for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  the  doctors  of  Leipsic,  Tubingen, 
llolmstadt,  and  Altdorf,  went  beyond  almost  all  others.  Many  indeed  en- 
viiHl  the  Aristotrlinns  their  high  prosperity.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
ivrtniu  >\  ist^  jiud  hom^Mt  men  among  the  theologians,  who  admitted  that  it 
vns  pi\>|HT  to  phiKvsophizo,  though  sparingly,  but  who  complained,  that  the 

(in  I  I'tHM^r  wM*n««mi^tionoroverone  in  the  years  1731  and  onward,  amouDtiog 
thxHiMtWI  S*U*ln»rtfrr»,  m  tho  years  1684,  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  persoDi.— 
l<^\  Uk!t|i    but  &(»  ^HMt  oinigraiion  was     TV.] 
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name  of  philosophy  was  attached  to  words  and  distinctions  void  of  al 
ineaning.(12)  Next  came  the  disciples  of  Peter  Ramus;  who  with  grecC 
diligence  inculcated  the  precepts  of  their  master,  (which  were  of  greater 
practical  utility),  in  many  both  of  the  higher  and  inferior  schools,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Aristotelians.(13)  Lastly,  there  were  those  who 
either  condemned  all  philosophy,  as  being  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the 
community,  (which  Daniel  Hoffmann  did,  no  less  unskilfully  than  conten- 
tiously,  at  Hehnstadt),  or  who,  with  Robert  Fluddj  Jacob  Bdhmen,  and  the 
Rosecrucians,  already  mentioned,(14)  boasted  of  having  discovered  by 
means  of  fire  and  divine  illumination,  an  admiraUe  and  celestial  mode  of 
philosophizing.  But  if  there  had  been  as  much  harmony  among  these 
sects,  as  there  was  dissension  and  disagreement,  they  had  far  less  power 
than  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  AristotUy  now  confirmed 
by  time  and  strong  in  the  multitude  of  its  defenders. 

§  11.  But  more  danger  impended  over  Aristotle^  from  Des  Cartes  and 
Gassendi ;  whose  lucid  and  well-arranged  treatises  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  century,  better  pleased  many  of  our  theologians,  than  the  many 
huge  volumes  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  which  the  stale  and  insipid  wisdom  of 
.the  schools  was  exhibited  without  taste  or  elegance.  These  new  teachers 
of  philosophy,  the  Aristotelians  first  endeavoured  to  repel  by  arguments 
of  an  invidious  nature,  by  copiously  displaying  the  great  danger  wluch  this 
new  mode  of  philosophizing  portendea  to  religion  and  to  true  piety ;  but 
afterwards,  when  they  saw  these  weapons  unsuccessful,  they  drew  back 
and  defended  only  the  citadel  of  their  cause,  abandoning  the  outworks. 
For  some  of  them  coupled  elegance  of  diction  and  polite  literature  with 
their  precepts ;  nor  did  they  deny,  that  thoush  Aristotle  was  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  there  were  some  blemishes  and  foults  in  him,  which  a  wise 
man  might  lawfully  amend.  But  this  very  prudence  made  their  adversa- 
ries more  bold  and  daring :  for  they  now  contended,  that  they  had  obliged 
them  to  confess  guilt ;  and  therefore  they  opened  all  their  batteries  upon 
the  whole  school  of  the  Stagyrite,  which  the  others  had  conceded  to  need 
amendment  only  in  part.  Afler  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  but  a  timid  oppo- 
•er  of  the  Stagyrite,  Samuel  Puff endorf  first  pointed  out,  freely  and  openly, 
a  new  and  very  different  course  from  the  Peripatetic  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  science  of  morals.  He  was  followed  with  still  greater  zeal,  (not- 
withstanding he  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  multitu&  of  his  enemies), 
hy  Christian  TJiomasius,  a  jurist  first  of  Leipsic  and  then  at  Halle ;  who 
was  not  indeed  a  man  to  whose  protection  the  interests  of  philosophy  might 
be  intrusted  with  entire  confidence,  yet  he  possessed  a  fearless  mind  and 
very  superior  genius.  He  attempted  a  reformation  not  of  a  single  science 
only,  but  of  every  branch  of  philosophy ;  and  both  by  words  and  by  exam- 
pie,  continually  urged  his  fellow-citizens  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of 
Aristotle ;  whom  however  he  did  not  understcmd,  nor  had  he  even  read 
him.  The  particular  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  he  substituted  in 
place  of  that  which  had  prevailed,  was  not  very  favourably  received,  and 

(12)  Such  waa  WinureZ  5eAi2/tfi^,  with  hit  Ariatotelis  in  Proteatant.  scboHs  fortuna, 

JMaociates  ;  (concerning  whom,  aee  Guifr,  ^  zzi.,  p.  64,  ^.,  and  Jo,  Geo,  WalcK*9 

Amold'a  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii.,  Hiatoria  Logicea,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i.,  aect.  iii., 

book  xvii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  499),  and  likewiae  f  6,  in  his  Parerga  Academica,  p.  613,  Ac. 

otheia  of  our  beat  theologians.  •     (14)  See  above,  in  the  general  hiatorjr  of 

(18)  See  Jo.  HerwL  mm  Elnmck^dnimk  the  cboreb,  ^  80,  dec.,  p.  §74,  &c. 


^nta*iN,oi  inc  iiborty  of  philosop 

own  ju(i(i:nient,  and  not  another  man's ;  and  c 
principles  of  pliilosophy,  which  each  one  thoi 
This  liberty  was  so  used  by  tin;  major  part,  tli 
cient  Eclectics,  they  selected  and  combined  th> 
dogmas  of  the  various  schools :  yet  there  wen 
Jrtg  Wilkam  LeUmUx  was  undoubtedly  the  gre 
cd  to  search  for  the  truth  by  their  own  efibrts, 
iWDOTeahle  principles  a  new  and  impenshabl 
oonflict  with  ArisiaUe  and  his  fiiendsp  so  great 
routed  foe  amonff  the  Lutherans,  thai  the  sdenc 
Stagyrite  reganfad  as  the  primary  seaenoe  and 
was  degrad^  and  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  hon 
wise  great  influence  of  Des  CarteSf  who  like  A, 
philosophy  with  it,  afford  to  it  any  great  protei 
commotions  had  a  little  subsided,  principally  a 
LcUmiiZf  it  was  not  only  recalled  from  exile,  but 
the  splendid  title  and  rank  of  the  queen  of  sdez 
§  12.  Many  persons,  who  have  ibnned  such 
church  as  no  wise  man  will  ever  expect  to  sea 
copious  in  enumerating  and  exaggerating  the 
clergy  of  this  age.    In  the  higher  class  of  them 
a  contentious  spirit,  disregard  of  Christian  simp 
a  carping  disposition,  intolerable  bigotry,  extreme 
men  who  may  honestly  deviate  at  ail  from  the 
and  I  know  not  what  other  things,  no  better  tl 
class  of  ministers,  they  mention  ignorance,  an  in 
neglect  of  their  most  sacred  duties :  and  in  both 
of  piety,  indolence,  and  habits  unbecoming  the 

(15)  [Concttming  CkriaHoM  TkomatiuSf  ophy,  but  li] 

■ee  Bnuker's  Hiitoria  crit.  pbilosophia,  tora.  He  often  we 

v., tnd  hit  Append.Hist.  cnt.  pbilos.,  p.  869,  view*  w^*-  - 
&c.    Yet  MnMh^i^  ;--•-  • 
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Christ.  One  who  has  leisure  and  the  means  of  examining  the  morab  and 
the  state  of  those  times,  will  readily  grant,  that  there  was  not  a  small 
number  of  pertons  presiding  over  the  Lutheran  churches,  who  lacked 
either  the  ability  or  the  dispositioii  to  point  out  the  way  of  truth  and  saL 
vation,  wisely  and  well.  But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  our  world,  know  that  this  has  been  a  common  evil  in  all  ases.  And  oa 
the  other  hand,  no  one  will  deny,— unless  he  is  ignorant  and  ilUinformckl, 
or  is  afiected  by  some  disease  of  the  mind^— 4hat  there  were  very  many 
learned,  grave,  wise,  and  holy  men,  intermingled  among  these  bad  clergy- 
men, ioid  perhaps,  if  one  should  raise  this  queetioni  Whether  in  the 
times  of  our  fathers,  or  in  our  own  times,  (in  which,  as  many  think,  the 
ancient  sanctity  of  ^e  clergy  is  revived  in  most  places),  there  were  the 
most  preachers  in  our  churches,  unworthy  of  the  office ;  a  difficult  contro« 
▼ersy  would  come  up,  in  which  a  person  of  any  genius  might  easily  find  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.  Besides,  many  of  the  faults  so  invidiously  charged 
upon  the  clergy  of  this  a^  if  the  subject  be  duly  examined,  will  be  found 
to  be  not  so  much  the  fitmts  of  the  men,  as  of  the  Umes ;  arising  from  the 
public  calamities,  the  thirty  years'  war,  (that  fruitful  source  of  innumerable 
evils  to  Germany),  from  a  bad  education  also,  and  sometimes  from  the 
conduct  of  the  supreme  magistrates. 

§  13.  This  last  remark  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  notice  some  par- 
ticulars. We  do  not  deny  what  many  allege,  that  during  a  great  part  of 
the  century,  the  people  were  not  well  instructed  and  taught  either  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  schools ;  nor  shall  we  much  resist  those  who  maintain,  that 
the  sacred  eloquence  of  many  places  was  the  art  of  declaiming  bobterously, 
by  the  hour,  on  subjects  little  understood  or  comprehended.  For  though 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  were  senerally  brought  forward,  yet 
by  most  preachers  they  were  dressed  out  m  puerile  ornaments,  very  for- 
eign from  the  spirit  of  divine  wisdom ;  and  thus  were  in  a  measure  depri- 
Tra  of  their  native  force  and  beauty.  Yet  who  can  greatly  wonder,  that 
those  men  should  have  amplified  their  discourses  with  adventitious  matter, 
who  had  but  very  few  examples  of  ffood  speaking  before  them,  and  who 
brought  to  the  sacred  office  heads  fUU  of  philosophical  terms  and  distinc- 
tions and  quibbles,  but  empty  of  those  things  which  are  of  most  use  for 
moving  the  souls  of  men  t  We  acknowledge,  that  in  the  universities  more 
time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  polemic  theolosy,  and  in  stating  and  clear- 
ing the  doctrines  of  theology  with  subtilty  and  art,  than  in  explaining  the 
h<Sy  scriptures,  in  unfolding  the  principles  of  morals,  in  imbuing  the  mind 
with  pious  emotions,  and  in  other  things  necessary  in  a  minister  of  religion* 
Tet  this  &ult  I  think,  will  be  censured  with  less  severity,  by  one  who  has 
learned  from  the  history  of  those  times,  with  what  zeal  and  subtilty  numer- 
ous adversaries  attacked  the  Luthenm  cause,  and  to  what  dangers  it  was 
exposed  from  those  adversaries,  especially  finom  the  papists.  When  war 
rages  on  every  side,  the  art  of  war  and  of  defending  one's  country,  it  is 
well  known,  is  conunonly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts.  I 
wish  they  had  shown  more  nSldness,  towards  great  numbers  who  from  ex- 
cessive curiosity  or  from  ignorance  or  the  ardour  of  their  imaginations, 
fell  into  errors,  yet  did  not  disturb  the  public  peace  with  their  opinions. 
But  from  education,  and  from  their  earliest  impressions,  (which  are  well 
known  to  have  boundless  influence),  our  ancestors  derived  the  sentiment, 
that  corrupters  of  divine  truth  ought  to  be  restrained.    And  the  more 
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simplicity  and  attachment  to  the  divine  g^orj  they  possessed,  the  mora 
difficult  was  it  for  them  to  discard  the  maxim,  tranfuaed  into  their  minds 
from  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  papists,  that  whoever  is  adjudged  an  eiu 
emy  of  (rod,  should  be  adjudged  an  enemy  of  his  country. 

§  14.  In  the  form  of  church  government,  the  mode  of  worslup,  and  other 
external  regulations  of  our  church,  little  or  no  change  was  made  in  most 
places.     Yet  many  and  great  changes  would  have  been  made,  if  the  prin- 
ces had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  certain  great  and  excellent  men,  who 
near  the  close  of  the  century,  led  on  by  Christian  Thonuuius^  attempted  a 
reformation  of  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  law.     These  famous  jurists,  in 
the  first  place,  set  up  a  new  fundamental  principle  of  church  polity,  namely 
the  supreme  authority  and  power  of  the  civil  magistrate :  and  ^en,  after 
establishing  with  great  care  and  subtilty  this  basis,  they  founded  upon  it  a 
great  mass  of  precepts,  which  in  the  judgment  of  many  were  considered, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  tending  to  this  point,  that  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  is  also  sovereign  of  the  religion  of  its  citizens,  or  is  their  supreme 
pontiff;  and  that  the  ministers  of  reugion,  are  not  to  be  accounted  ambas- 
sadors  of  Grod,  but  vicegerents  of  the  chief  magistrates.     They  also  weak- 
ened not  a  little  the  few  remaining  prerogatives  and  advantages  of  the 
clergy,  which  were  left  of  the  vast  number  formerly  possessed ;  and  mcdn- 
tained,  that  many  of  the  maxims  and  regulations  of  our  church,  which  had 
come  down  from  our  &thers,  were  relics  of  popish  superstition.     This  af- 
forded matter  for  long  and  pernicious  feuds  and  contests  between  our  the- 
ologians and  our  jurists.     I  leave  others  to  inquire,  with  what  temper  and 
designs  and  with  what  success,  these  contests  were  managed  on  both  sides. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  what  is  abundantly  attested,  that  they 
diminished  much  in  one  place  and  another,  the  respect  for  the  cler^,  the 
reverence  for  religion,  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Lumeran 
church.    And  hence,  most  unfortunately  such  is  the  state  of  things  among 
us,  that  those  of  honourable  birth,  or  who  are  distinguished  for  strength  oi ' 
genius,  or  for  noble  and  ingenuous  feelings,  look  upon  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy as  beneath  them,  there  being  neither  honour  nor  much  emolument  at- 
tached  to  it ;  and  every  day,  the  number  of  wise  and  erudite  theologians, 
is  becoming  less.     This  is  lamented,  by  those  who  see  in  what  a  perilous 
state  the  Lutheran  cause  now  is :  and  perhaps  those  who  come  after  us, 
will  have  cause  to  lament  it  still  more. 

§  15.  With  the  names  of  celebrated  men  among  the  Lutherans,  whose 
writings  have  promoted  their  own  reputations  and  the  interests  of  the 
church,  we  might  fill  up  several  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  young 
theologian,  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  the  merits  and  the  labours  of  the 
following.  Mgidius,  and  Nicholas  Hunnius ;  Leonard  HuUer  ;  John^  and 
John  Ernest  Gerhard ;  George^  and  Frederic  Ulric  Calixtus ;  the  MenU 
zers ;  the  Oleariuses ;  Frederic  Baldwin;  Albrecht  (rrawer ;  MaiOdas 
Hoe ;  the  Carpzovs ;  John,  and  Paul  Tamovius ;  John  Affelmann  ;  EiHu 
Luhin;  the  Lysers;  both  the  Michael  Walthers ;  Joachim  Ilildehrand ; 
John  Vol.  Andrea ;  Solomon  Glassius ;  Abraham  Calovius ;  Theodore 
Hackspan;  John  Hiilsemann;  James  WeUer ;  the  brothers,  Peter  and 
John  MuscBus ;  John  Conrad  Dannhauer ;  John  George  Dorschaus  ;  John 
Arnd;  Martin  Geyer ;  John  Adam  Scherlxer ;  Salthasar,  and  John 
;  Augustus  Pfeiffer ;  Henry f  and  John  MuUer ;  Justus  Christp. 
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pher  Schomer ;  SehoiHan  Sckmid ;  Christian  KorthoU ;  the  Osianders ; 
FkiUp  James  Spener;  Gebhard  Theodore  Meyer;  Fridem.  Bechnuum; 
and  others.(17) 

(17)  For  the  lives  and  writings  of  these  meacher,  and  a  strenuous  adversary  of  the 
men,  see,  besides  the  common  writers  of  lit-  Keformeid ;  and  died  in  1640. — Jo.  Bemd, 
cniy  history,  Henry  WUte,  in  his  Memoris  CarpzofB,  professor  of  theoloey  at  Leipsie, 
Theologorum,  and  his  Diarium  Biographi-  wrote  Isa^ge  in  libros  symbol.,  and  died 
cum;  Henry  Pipping  and  George  Henry  1667. — Hu  son  Jo,  Bend.  CarpzoVf  also 
09tzef  in  their  Memorus  Theologorum ;  and  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  famed 
others.  [The  following  brief  notices  are  for  his  Rabbinic  learning,  died  1699. — Hie 
abridf^  from  SchUgel  and  Von  Einem.-^  brother,  Sam.  Bened.  Carpzov,  court  preach- 
JE^THutmiuM,  bom  1650,  prof,  of  theology  er  at  Dresden,  died  1707. — Jo.  Tanumut, 
at  Marpurff  1576,  and  at  Wittemberg  1592,  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  a  good  in- 
where  ne  died  1603,  was  a  great  polemic  di-  teipreter,  died  1629. — Paul  TamotiuSf  a 
Tine.  His  Latin  Works,  5  vols,  fol.,  were  kinsman  of  the  former,  and  a  professor  at 
printed  1607-1609. — His  son  of  the  same  Rostock,  also  a  biblical  interpreter ;  died  in 
name,  superintendent  at  Altenburff,  died  1633. — Affelmann  (or  von  Affeln\  was  aa 
1642. — Nicholas  Hunnius,pio{.  at  Wittem-  acute  but  angry  disputant,  professor  of  th^ 
berg  and  superintendent  at  Lubec,  died  1643.  olosy  at  Rostock,  and  died  1624. — LmMh, 
He  wrote  against  the  Catholics  ;  and  a  plan  professor,  first  of  poetry,  and  then  of  theolo- 
fbr  terminating  religious  controversies. —  gy,  at  Rostock,  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and 
HuUer  died  a  prof  at  Wittemberg  in  1616.  a  good  interpreter  of  Paul's  epistles ;  died 
He  was  a  bitter  polemic  against  the  Reform-  1621. — Polycarp  Lyser,  prof  of  theologv  at 
ed.— JioAfi  Gerhard,  bom  1582,  professor  at  Wittemberg,  a  zealous  defender  of  Lutnep- 
Coburg  and  Jena,  died  1637.  His  Ix)ci  anism,  died  1610. — His  son,  Polycarp,  pro- 
Communes  enlarged  by  Cotta,  are  still  in  fessor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  also  an  acute 
repute.  His  Confessio  Catholica  confutes  polemic,  died  l^i3. — ^The  brother  of  the  last, 
the  Catholic  theology,  by  the  fathers,  coun-  wUUam  Lyter,  wss  professor  of  theology  at 
cils  and  schoolmen. — His  son,  Jo,  Ernst  Wittemb.,  and  died  in  1649. — Walther,  the 
Gerhard,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  died  father,  professor  of  theology  at  Helmst.,  and 
1668,  and  his  grandson,  of  Uie  same  name,  then  general  superintendent  of  East  iSries* 
professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  died  1707.  land,  died  at  Zelle  1662. — WaUher,  the  son, 
•^-Geo.  Calixtus,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  then  of 
learned  tbeolo^an,  professor  st  Helmstadt,  theology  at  Wittemberg,  and  died  1692.'^ 
died  1656.  His  conflicts  are  afterwards  HildeSrand,  professor  of  theology  and  eccle- 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim. — His  son  Geo.  siastical  antiquities  at  Helmstadt,  and  then 
Vbrie  Calixtus,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  fa-  upper  superintendent  in  Lunebuig,  died 
ther ;  but  possessed  less  talent. — Balthazar  1671. — J.  V.  Andrea,  the  son  ofjohn,  and 
Mentzer,  the  father,  professor  at  Marpurg  grandson  of  the  famous  chancellor  James 
and  Giessen,  famous  as  a  violent  polemic  Andrea  of  Tubingen,  sustained  various  of- 
against  the  Reformed,  died  1627. — BaUhoF-  fices,  court  preacher,  consistorial  counsellor, 
zar  Mentzer,  the  son,  was  professor  at  Mar-  &c.  He  was  a  great  satirical  genius,  as 
purs,  Rinteln,  and  Giessen  ;  and  died  1679.  well  as  profoundly  learned ;  and  was  snp- 
^-John  Olearius  (or  (ElscJdager)  who  died  posed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Rosecracian 
1623,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Helmst.  and  comedy ;  died  1654,  aged  68. — Sohmtm 
superintendent  at  Halle,  was  the  parent  of  Glass,  author  of  Philologia  Sacra,  was  bom 
the  others. ~-Jb.  Godfr.  Olearius,  his  son,  1593,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
succeeded  his  father  at  Halle. — Jo.  Olearius,  Greek,  and  then  of  theology,  at  Jena,  and 
the  mndson  of  John,  was  professor  of  Greek  lastly  general  superintendent  at  Gotlm,  where 
at  Leipsic,  wrote  de  Stylo  N.  Test.,  and  he  died  1656.  He  was  very  learned  and 
died  1713. — Godfrey  OCearius,  son  of  the  pious. — CaJUmus,  professor  at  K6nigsberg« 
last,  and  great-gnndson  of  the  first  John,  rector  at  Dantzig,  and  professor  of  theolooy 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Wittemberg ;  died  1686,  aged  74.  He 
died  1715. — Fred.  BoUiotn  was  professor  of  was  a  learned  dogmatic  theolcman,  and  ae- 
tfaeology  at  Wittemb. ;  wrote  a  commentary  yere  against  dissentients  from  Lutheranism. 
OD  Paul's  Epistles ;  Cases  of  Conscience,  — Hackspan,  a  learned  Orientalist,  professor 
6[e. ;  and  died  1627. — Chrawer,  professorat  of  the  Oriental  lanffoages,  and  then  of  theol- 
Jena,  and  general  superintendent  at  Weimer,  ogy,  at  Altorf,  died  1659,  aged  52. — HUdse- 
an  angry  polemic,  and  denominated  the  shield  masiii,  a  scholastic  divine,  was  professor  of 
and  sword  of  Lutheranism,  died  1617. — Hoe  theology,  first  at  Wittemberg,  and  then  at 
was  nobly  bom  at  Vienna ;  was  a  court  Leipsic,  where  he  died  1661»  aged  69.    Ha 
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§  16.  No  violence  was  puUicly  offered  to  the  fimdamental  articlei  of 
religion,  ua  professed  by  the  Lutheran  church :  nor  woul4  any  one  easily 
have  found  toleration  among  the  Lutheran  doctors,  if  he  had  ventured  to 
forsake,  or  to  invalidate,  the  doctrines  clearly  defined  and  explained  in  what 
are  called  the  Symbolical  books*  But  in  more  modem  times,  from  varioat 
causes,  the  high  authority  once  possessed  by  those  rules  of  fidth  and  doc- 
trine, has  in  many  places,  been  much  weakened  and  diminished.  And 
hence  arises  the  liberty,  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not  professed  teachers 
in  the  church,  of  dissenting  from  tlie  symbolical  books ;  and  of  expressing 
that  dissent  at  pleasure,  both  orally  and  in  their  writings.  Formerly,  such 
as  opposed  any  article  of  the  public  religion,  or  disseminated  new  opinions 
among  the  people,  were  judicially  arraigned ;  and  they  could  seldom  escape 
without  some  loss  of  honour  and  emoluments,  unless  they  would  abjure  their 

strenuously  opposed  all  union  with  the  Re-  aced  46 ;  and  was  a  man  of  general  koowl- 

formed. —  Weuer,  author  of  a  famous  Greek  edge. — Schmidf  a  native  of  Aiaace,  and  pxo- 

Grammar,  was  a  good  teacher  of  the  Orien-  feasor  at  Strasburg,  was  learned  in  the  Dri- 

tal  languages  and  theology,  at  Wittemberg ;  ental  languages,  and  distinguished  as  a  bib- 

and  then  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  died  lical  interpreter.     His  Latin  tianslation  of 

1664,  aged  62. — Peter  Musmu,  a  learned  the  Bible,  and  comment,  on  several  books, 

and  moderate  man,  professor  of  theology  at  did  him  much  credit ;  he  died  1696,  agsd 

Kintebi,  Helmstadt,  and  Kiel,  where  he  died  79. — Kortholt  was  professor  of  theology  al 

1674,  aced  54. — John  Muaaut^  a  judicious  Rostock,  and  then  at  Kiel,  where  he  was 

divine,  first  a  professor  of  history  anid  poetry,  vice*  chancellor,  and  died   1694,  aged  61. 

and  then  of  tneology,  at  Jena ;  died  1681,  He  advanced  church  history,  and  promoted 

aged  68.     Both  these  brothers  were  liberal-  piety  and  religious  knowledge  in  the  country 

minded  men. — Dannhauery  a  poet  and  pro-  around  him. — Lucas  OMxander^  senior,  (son 

fessor  of  theology  at  Strasburg,  died  1666,  of  Andrew   Osiander,  senior),   was  couit 

aged  63. — DoracKctut  of  Strasburg,  a  prof,  preacher,  and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Stat- 

01  theology  there,  and  at  Rostock,  where  he  gard,  and  employed  in  promoting  the  lecep* 

died  in  1659,  aged  62;  was  very  learned,  tionof  the  Formula  of  Concord.     Heabridg* 

-—Amd^  after  various  changes  and  persecu-  ed  and  continued  the  Magdebui?  centuries; 

Uons,  died  general  superintendent  of  Zelle,  and  died,  1604,  aged  73. — Anar^w  CMsa- 

in  1621,  aged  66 ;  a  very  pious  man,  though  der,  (son  of  the  former),  became  «^h*nffffk?T 

mystical.     See  above,  p.  136,  note  (15). —  at  Tubingen,  and  died  1617,  aged  fiff.  lea¥- 

GeyeTy  a  preacher  and  professor  at  Leipsic,  ing  nine  children.     He  pabk'sned  a  Latin 

and  court  preacher  at  Dresden ;  a  devout  Bible  with  notes. — Lmcom  Osiander^  junior, 

man,  a  commentator  on  some  books  of  the  (son  of  Lmcom  Onander^  senior),  professor  of 

Okl    Testament,   died   1680,   aged   66. —  theology,  and  chancellor  at  Tubingen ;  avio- 

Seherizer,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  lent  polemic  and  particularly  hostile  to  ifm- 

a  disciple  of  Hiilsemann,  author  of  a  system  zcr  and  Amd ;  died  1638,  aged  67. — Julm 

of  theology;  died  1683,  aged  56. — aalth.  Adam  Osiandcr^  (son  of  Jo.  BaltkoMar  Oti* 

Meisner  of  Dresden,  professor  of  theology  ander^  superintendent  of  Vaihingen).  wis 

at  Wittember?,  a  modest  and  liberal-minded  court  preacher  at  Stutgard,  prof,  of  Grreek, 

man ;  died  1626,  aeed  39. — Jo.  Meianer,  and  then  of  theolosy,  and  finally  chancelks, 

prof,  of  theology  at  Wittemberpr ;  much  op-  at  Tubingen ;  a  polemic  divine ;  died  1697, 

posed  by  CakmuB^  for  hie  liberal  views ;  aged  75. — Phil.  Jac.  Spener,  of  upper  Al- 

died  1681,  aged  66. — Pfeiffer,  a  flood  Ori-  sace,  preacher  at  Strasbuiv,  Frankfort,  and 

entalist  and  expositor,  author  of  Dubia  Vex-  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  provost  of  Bcr- 

ata,  and  Critica  Sacra,  was  prof,  of  Oriental  lin,  where  he  died  1705,  aged  76.     He  was 

languages  and  of  theology,  first  at  Wittem-  learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  great  promoCsi 

bei^,  and  then  at  Leipsic,  and  superintendent  of  piety ;  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter.— 

at  Lubec,  whero  he  died  1 698,  aged  58. —  Meyer^  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities 

Henry  MyHer,  a  friend  of  Spener^  preacher  was  professor  of  theology  at   Hefanstadt, 

and  prof,  at  Rostock,  known  by  his  practical  where  he  died  1693.    He  wrote  commentar. 

writings,  died  1676,  aged  44. — Jo.  MHUer^  de  recondita  veteris  eccles.  theologia ;  and 

a  preacher  at  Hambu^,  and  bitter  opposer  published  JustelVa  Codex  canonum  ecclesia 

oT  Henry  Midler  and  Jac.  Bahmen,  died  universe — B^cAmann  was  professor  at  Jtni, 

1672,  aflcd  lA.—Schomer,  of  Lubec,  pro-  and  died  in  1703.— Tr.] 
fcMor  01  theok>gy  at  Rostock,  dii-d  1693, 
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opinions.  But  no  one  feared  any  thing  of  this  kind,  after  the  principle 
which  the  Arminians  first  zealously  propagated,  had  gradually  made  its 
way  among  the  Lutheran  churches,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  namely,  that  every  man  is  accountable  to  God  only,  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions ;  and  that  it  is  wrong,  for  the  state  to  punish  any  man  for 
his  erroneous  faith,  provided  he  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  liberty  of  opinion  (which  every  one 
will  approve,  in  proportion  to  his  equity,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  vir- 
tue) had  not  degenerated  into  the  unbridled  licentiousness,  of  treating  ev- 
ery thing  sacred  and  salutary  with  utter  contempt,  and  of  attacking  with 
amazing  wantonness,  the  honour  both  of  religion  and  its  ministers. 

§  17.  The  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures  was  never  intermitted  among 
the  Lutherans ;  nor  were  they  at  any  time  without  skilful  interpreters  of 
the  Bible,  and  trusty  guides  of  those  interpreters.  To  say  nothing  of 
Tamovhts,  Gerhard,  Hackspan,  CaUxtus,  Erasmus  SchnUdj  and  the  many 
other  famous  expounders  of  the  divine  books,  there  was  published,  at  the 
very  time  which  some  tax  with  the  greatest  neglect  of  this  kind  of  studies^ 
the  immortal  work  of  Solomon  Glassius,  entitled  Philologia  Sacra ;  than 
which,  nothing  can  be  a  more  useful  help  for  understanding  the  language 
of  the  divine  scriptures.  Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  during  a  large 
part  of  the  century,  most  of  the  doctors  in  the  universities  wefe  more  oc- 
cupied in  explaining  and  defending  with  subtilty  the  dogmas  and  tenets  of 
the  church,  than  in  expounding  that  volume  whence  all  solid  knowledge  of 
them  must  be  derived.  Yet  if  in  this  there  was  any  thing  reprehensible, 
the  subsequent  theologians  caused  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  religion 
to  derive  little  injury  from  it.  For  as  soon  as  the  commotions  produce^ 
by  the  wars  and  controversies,  particularly  with  the  papists,  had  begun  to 
subside,  great  numbers  applied  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the  scrip, 
tures ;  to  which  they  were  exeited  and  quickened  very  much,  if  I  do  not 
misjudge,  by  the  industry  of  those  Dutch  theologians  who  followed  after 
Coccems,  At  the  head  of  these  later  interpreters,  may  be  placed  perhaps 
Sebastian  Schmid ;  whom  no  one  has  exceeded,  at  least  in  the  number  of 
his  productions.  Next  to  him,  Abraham  Cahmus,  Martin  Geyer,  SchomcTf 
and  some  others,  most  deserve  to  be  mentioned.(18)  The  PietisUc  con- 
troversies, though  otherwise  most  lamentable,  were  at  last  attended  with 
this  among  other  consequences,  that  greater  numbers  than  before,  applied 
themselves  to  the  careful  reading  of  Uie  holy  scriptures,  and  to  meditation 
cm  their  contents.  The  merits  of  these  expositors,  as  is  common,  were 
tmequal.  Some  investigated  merely  the  import  of  the  words,  and  the  sense 
of  the  text.  Others,  besides  this,  encountered  opposers  ;  and  either  con- 
futed their  false  expositions,  or  applied  the  true  interpretation  to  the  sub. 
version  of  their  erroneous  opinions.  Others,  after  exhibiting  briefly  the 
sense  of  an  [inspired]  writer,  applied  it  to  morals,  and  to  instruction  in 
Christian  duty.  Some  are  represented,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  hav- 
ing,  by  assiduously  reading  the  books  of  the  Cocceians,  fallen  into  some 
of  their  fiiults ;  and  as  inconsiderately  turning  the  sacred  histories  into  al- 
legories, by  searching  after  recondite  and  remote  senses,  rather  than  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  words. 

§  18.  The  principal  divines  of  this  century,  at  first  presented  the  doc- 

(16)  The  reader  may  here  conMlt/tf.  Fnm,  Bttiieus,  laaaoge  in  thtftkgiami  lib.  ii.,ctp. 
Tiii^  p.  16S6,  dLc. 
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trines  of  religion  derived  from  die  scriptores,  in  a  looBe  and  disconneisted 
form,  after  the  manner  of  Melandhcn;  that  is,  arranged  under  general 
heads  {Locos  CAnmunes) :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  employing 
in  the  explanation  and  statement  of  particular  doctrines,  the  terms,  the  dis. 
tinctionsy  and  the  definitions  of  the  then  reigning  and  admired  Peripatetic 
philosophy.     Afterwards,  George  CkUixtus^  who  was  himself  addicted  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  first  clothed  theology  in  a  philosophic  dress ; 
that  is,  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  truths :  but  he 
was  censured  by  many,  not  so  much  for  doing  such  a  tiling,  as  because  he 
did  not  give  to  this  most  sacred  science  a  suitable  form.     For  he  divided 
the  whole  science  into  three  parts,  the  object^  the  subject^  and  the  meaiu ; 
which,  though  accordant  with  the  precepts  of  Aristotle^  to  whom  he  was 
exclusively  attached,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  unsuitable  distribu. 
tion.(19)     A  number  of  the  best  teachers  however,  eagerly  adopted  that 
arrangement ;  and  even  in  our  times,  there  are  some  who  commend  it,  and 
follow  it  in  practice.     Some  arranged  religious  doctrines  in  a  different 
manner;   but  they  had  not  many  imitators.     Nevertheless,  there  were 
many  respectable  and  pious  men  throughout  the  century,  who  were  vciy 
much  displeased  with  this  mode  of  teaching  theology  philosophically,  or  of 
combining  sacred  truths  with  the  dictates  of  philosophy :  they  earnestly 
desired,  to  see  all  human  subtilties  and  nice  speculation  laid  aside,  and  the- 
ology  exhibited,  just  as  God  exhibits  it  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  is,  in  a 
simple,  perspicuous,  popular  form,  cleared  and  freed  wholly  from  any  phil- 
osophical fetters.     These  persons  were  gratified  to  some  extent,  as  the 
century  drew  to  a  close,  when  Philip  James  Spener,  and  not  a  few  others, 
animated  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  began  to  treat  on  religious  sub- 
jects with  more  freedom  and  clearness ;  and  when  llie  Eclectics  drove  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  schools.     Spener  could  not,  indeed,  per- 
suade aU  to  follow  his  method  ;  yet  he  persuaded  a  great  many.     Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt,  that  from  this  time  onward,  theology  acquired  a  more 
noble  and  agreeable  aspect.    Polemic  theology  experienced  much  the  same 
fortunes,  as  dogmatic.     For  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  all  ele- 
gance  and  perspicuity,  so  long  as  Aristotle  had  dominion  in  the  theological 
schools :  but  afier  his  banishment,  it  gradually  received  some  degree  of 
light  and  polish.     Yet  we  must  acknowledge,  with  regret,  that  the  com- 
mon  faults  of  disputants  were  not  effaced,  even  af\er  those  times.     For  if 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  earlier  or  the  later  religious  controversial- 
ists of  this  century,  we  find  few  whom  we  can  truly  pronounce  desirous  of 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  truth,  or  not  deceived  and  led  away  by 
their  passions. 

§  19.  Our  thedogians  were  tardy  in  cultivating  moral  theology.  Nor, 
if  we  except  a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  John  Amd  and  John  Gerhard^ 
and  others  who  treated  in  a  popular  way,  of  the  formation  of  the  soul  to 
the  true  and  internal  worship  of  Grod,  and  of  the  duties  of  men  ;  was  there 

<19)  [This  distribution  into  the  object,  considered  the  doctrines  concerning  God, 
suijeett  and  meaiu  in  theology,  may  be  un-  creation,  man*8  state  of  innocence  and  ipos- 
derstood,  by  considering  what  parts  of  the-  tacy,  with  its  consequences.  Under  the 
ology  he  placed  under  each  of  these  heads,  third,  he  considered  the  doctrines  concern- 
Under  the /r«/,  he  considered  man*s  supreme  ing  the  grace  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ, 
good,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur-  his  person  and  offices,  faith  and  justification, 
netion,  the  last  judgment,  eternal  blessed-  the  word  of  God,  the  sacraments,  conrersiOD* 
Mw  ani  dtmnation.    Under  the  second,  he  good  works,  d(c. — TV.] 
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a  single  excellent  and  accurate  writer  on  the  science  of  morals,  in  all  the 
first  part  of  the  century.  And  hence,  those  who  laboured  to  elucidate 
what  are  called  cases  of  eonscience,  were  held  in  estimation ;  notwith^ 
standing  they  must  often  unavoidably  &11  into  very  frequent  mistakes,  as 
the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  morals  were  not  yet  accurately  laid 
down.  George  CaUxtus,  whose  merits  are  so  great  in  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  theology,  first  separated  the  science  of  morals  from  that  of 
dogmatics,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  an  independent  science.  He  was  not 
indeed  allowed  to  complete  the  design,  which  all  admired  in  its  commence^ 
ment ;  but  his  disciples  applied  the  materials  they  got  from  him,  to  con- 
struct not  unsuccessfully,  a  proper  system  of  moral  theology.  Scarcely 
any  thing  injured  more  their  labours,  in  process  of  time,  than  the  Peripa* 
tetic  dress,  with  which  Calixius  chose  to  invest  also  this  part  of  divine 
truth.  Hence  the  moderns  have  torn  off  this  dress,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  Puffendoff  and  others  had  purified  and  illus« 
trated,  and  collating  it  carefully  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  have  not  only 
more  clearly  laid  open  the  sources  of  Christian  duties,  and  more  correctly 
ascertained  the  import  of  the  divine  laws,  but  have  digested  and  arranged 
this  whole  science  in  a  much  better  manner. 

§  20.  During  this  whole  century,  the  Lutheran  church  was  greatly  agi« 
tated ;  partly  by  controversies  among  the  principal  doctors,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  whole  community ;  and  partly  by  the  extravagant  zeal  and 
plans  of  certain  persons,  who  disseminated  new  and  strange  opinions,  ut- 
tered prophecies,  and  attempted  to  change  all  our  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. The  controversies  which  drew  the  doctors  into  parties,  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less ;  the  former  such  as  disturbed  the 
whole  church,  and  the  latter,  such  as  disquieted  only  some  part  of  it.  Of 
the  first  kind,  there  were  two  which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  the  SyncretistiCf  which  from  the  place  whence  it  arose,  was  called 
the  Helmstadian  controversy,  and  from  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  the 
CaUxtine  controversy ;  and  the  PieUstic,  which  some  call  the  Hallensian 
controversy,  from  the  university  with  which  it  was  waged.  Both  were 
occasioned  by  principles,  than  which  nothing  is  more  holy  and  lovely : 
the  former  by  the  love  of  peace  and  Christian  forbearance,  so  highly  com. 
mended  by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  desire  of  restoring  and  ad. 
vancing  fallen  piety,  which  every  good  man  admits  should  be  among  the 
first  cares  of  a  Christian  teacher.  Against  these  two  great  virtues,  zeaJ 
for  maintaining  the  truth  and  for  preserving  it  from  all  mixture  of  error, 
which  is  likewise  an  excellent  and  very  useful  virtue,  engaged  in  open 
war.  For  so  critical  and  fallacious  is  the  condition  of  human  nature,  mat 
from  the  best  things  as  their  source,  contentions  and  pestilence  may  flow, 
if  turbid  emotions  get  control  of  the  mind. 

§  21.  George  Calixtas  of  Sleswick,  a  theologian  who  had  few  equals  in 
this  century  either  for  learning  or  genius,  while  teaching  in  that  university 
which  from  its  first  establishment  granted  proper  liberty  of  thought  to  its 
professors,  early  intimated,  that  in  his  view  there  were  some  defects  in  the 
common  opinions  of  theologians.  Afterwards  he  went  farther,  and  showed 
in  various  ways,  that  he  had  a  strong  desire  not  so  much  to  establish  peace 
and  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians,  as  to  diminish  their  anger  and 
implacable  hatred  to  each  other.  Nor  did  his  colleagues  differ  much  from 
him  in  this  matter ;  whicb  wiU  the  less  surprise  those  who  know,  that  such 
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as  are  created  doctors  of  theology  in  the  uniyersity  of  Helmstadt,  are  ac* 
customed  all  of  them,  to  make  oath  that  they  will  endeavour  according  to 
their  ability,  to  reconcile  and  settle  the  controversies  among  Christians. 
The  first  avowed  attack  upon  them  was  made  in  1639,  by  Statins  Butcher^ 
a  minister  of  St.  Giles'  church  in  Hanover,  an  indiscreet  man,  of  the  lUu 
mist  school  and  hostile  to  [the  prevailing]  philosophy  ;  who  was  much  dis- 
pleased,  because  Calixtus  and  his  associates  preferred  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
UMophy  before  that  of  the  sect  he  had  embraced.     He  made  the  attack  in 
a  very  malignant  book,  entitled  :  Crypto-PapUmus  nova  Theologia  Helm* 
,tiadiensis  ;(20)  in  which  he  accused  Calixtus  especially,  of  numerous  er^ 
rors.     Though  Bwcher  made  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  Individ* 
uals,  he  would  perhaps  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  a  rash  and 
unjust  accuser,  if  he  had  only  led  Calixtus  to  be  more  cautious.     But  the 
latter,  possessing  a  generous  spirit  that  disdained  all  dissimulation,  with 
his  colleague  Conrad  HomeiuSj  not  only  persevered  in  confidently  assert- 
ing and  defending  the  things  which  Buscher  had  brought  many  to  regard 
as  novelties  and  dangerous ;  but  likewise,  in  the  conference  at  Thorn  in 
1645,  he  incurred  the  indignation  and  enmity  of  the  Saxon  divines,  who 
were  there  present.     Frederic  William^  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  had 
made  him  colleague  and  assistant  to  the  divines  whom  he  sent  from  Kd. 
nigsberi^  to  that  conference :  and  the  Saxon  deputies  thought  it  shameful, 
that  a  Lutheran  divine  should  afford  any  aid  to  the  Reformed.     This  first 
cause  of  offence  at  the  conference,  was  followed  by  others,  which  occa- 
sioned the  Saxons  to  accuse  Calixtus^  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  Reformed. 
The  story  is  too  long  to  be  fully  stated  here.     But  af\er  the  conference 
broke  up,  the  Saxon  divines,  John  Hulsemannj  James  Weller^  John  Scharf, 
Abraham  Calovius,  and  others,  attacked  CaKxtus  in  their  public  writings, 
maintaining,  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  &e 
sentiments  of  the  Reformed  and  the  papists.     These  their  attacks  he  re- 
pelled, with  great  vigour  and  uncommon  erudition,  being  profoundly  versed 
in  philosophy  and  all  antiquity ;  until  the  year  1656,  when  he  passed  from 
these  scenes  of  discord  to  heavenly  rest.  (21) 

(SO)  [I.  6.,  the  disguised  Popery  of  the  ity  he  can  safely  trust  This  history  re- 
new Theology  at  Helmstadt. — Tr.]  quires  a  man  of  ingenuousness,  of  extensive 

(21)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  well  furnished  with 

•eries  of  events  in  this  controversy,  the  titles  documents,  which  are  in  a  great  measure  not 

of  the  books  published,  the  doctrines  that  yet  puhlished,  and  also  not  a  novice  in  court 

were  controverted,  and  similar  things,  may  policy.     And  I  am  not  certain,  whether  even 

find  writers  enough  to  consult ;  such  as  m  this  age,  if  a  man  could  be  found  compe- 

IValcA,  Introduction  to  the  Controversies  in  tent  to  do  it,  all  that  is  important  to  the  his- 

our  church,  (in  Ocrman).     Andr.  Charles  tory  of  this  controversy,  could  be  published 

WeiMmann,  [Historia  Eccles.,  sccul.  zvii.,  to  the  world  without  exciting  odium  and  pn>- 

p.  1194].  ilmo/<i,  [Kirchen-und  Ketzerhis-  due ing  harm.     [The  translator,  (says  ScA/f^ 

tone,  pt.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  xi.,  ^  1,  &c.],  gel,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mosknm)]  may  be 

ajid  many  others ;  but  especially,  Jo.  Mot-  allowed  here  to  msert  the  judgment  of  Mo- 

ltr'9  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom.   iii.,   p.  121,  «Afim,  which  he  brought  forward  inhisLec- 

where  he  treats  ItfKely  of  the  life,  fortunes,  tures ;  in  which  he  communicated  with  hit 

uid  writings   of  Uaiixtus.     But  whoever  hearers,  more  freely,  than  he  usually  does  in 

wishes  to  understand  the  internal  character  his  writings  with  his  readers. — Caiijctus,  by 

of  this  controversy,  the  causes  of  the  several  his  travels,  became  acquainted  with  people 

•vents,  the  characten  of  the  disputants,  the  of  various  creeds,  and  particularly  with  Ro- 

■iguments  on  both  sides,  in  short,  the  things  mish  Catholics  and  the  Reformed;  and  by  this 

that  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  con-  intercourse,  he  acquired  a  kind  of  modera- 

tiofcnj,  w^  find  no  wnter,  to  whose  fidel-  tion  in  hie  judgments  respecting  persons  «f 
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§  22.  After  the  death  of  CaUxtuSy  and  the  decease  ahK>  of  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  most  opposed^  the  flames  of  this  war  raged  far  worse  than  be* 

other  denominations.  In  particular,  he  hid  gf ;  and  taught  among  other  thingi,  that  God 
resided  long  in  England,  and  contractod  in-  was  the  accidental  cause  of  sin, — a  oropon- 
timacy  with  several  bishops.  Here  he  im-  tion,  which  was  liable  to  be  rerj  ill  intw- 
bibed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  prated,  and  which  he  afterwards  recalled,  on 
English  reformation,  and  his  partiality  for  account  of  its  liability  to  misinterpretatioA. 
the  ancient  churches.  And  hence  he  as-  Thua  he  was  involved  in  contentions  finfei 
sumed  the  consent  of  the  church  in  the  five  the  commencement  of  his  professorship ;  ud 
first  centuries,  as  a  second  source  of  a  true  they  were  increased  in  1634,  when  be  piib* 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  was  lished  the  first  part  of  his  Epitome  Theolo- 
of  opinion,  that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  the  mm  Moralis,  ana  subjoined  to  it  a  Digression, 
Reformation,  and  that  we  should  have  done  de  Nova  Arte,  in  opposition  to  narthctd 
better,  if  we  had  regulated  the  church  ac-  Nikusen.  In  particular,  the  Ramists  wera 
cording  to  the  pattern  of  the  early  churches,  his  mortal  enemies,  because  he  was  an  Aris- 
From  this  source,  afterwards  followed  all  his  totelian.  One  of  these  Ramiats,  Staiiiu 
peculiarities  of  sentiment.  Hence  his  attach-  Biucker^  (who  had  read  lectures  at  Helm- 
ment  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity :  hence  his  stadt  as  a  master,  before  CaUxhu  did),  be- 
desire  for  the  union  of  all  classes  of  Chris-  ing  prompted  to  it  by  some  enemies  of  C«- 
tians  :  hence  his  inclination  towarda  the  Ro-  lixtiu,  published  his  Crypto- Papismus  nons 
mish  church ;  which  cannot  be  denied,  though  theoloffus  Helmstadiensis ;  to  which  Cc/tsr- 
he  acknowledged  and  exposed  numerous  tuM  and  HomeiuM  made  answer.  The  hoD- 
faults  and  abuses  in  that  church.  And  est  Buscker  was  summoned  before  the  Coo- 
hence  also  it  arose,  that  he  had  a  particular  sistoiy :  but  he  chose  not  to  appear  person- 
respect  for  the  English  church,  as  retaining  ally,  and  therefore  defended  himself  in  wri- 
more  of  the  usases  of  the  ancient  church :  ting.  He  nve  up  his  office,  retired  to  Stade, 
and  that  many  of  his  pupils  went  over,  some  where  he  died  of  grief  in  1641.  Thus  thie 
to  the  Romish,  and  others  to  the  English  contest  faded  away.  Butcka^M  acensatiooa 
church.  Calizhu  became  renowned  in  ear-  were  ill  founded ;  and  hispatrons  wen  afraid 
ly  life.  A  younff  lord  of  Klenck,  had  been  to  expose  themselves.  But  four  Tear*  after, 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  reli-  a  very  different  conflict  arose,  which  lasted 

Son  by  the  Jesuit,  Augusttne  TurrianuM  of  as  lonff  as  CaUxtus  lived.     The  king  of  Po- 

ildesheim.     The  mother  wishing  to  pre-  land,  LaduUm  IV.,  appointed  the  Charitable 

▼ent  his  apostacy,  invited  Cornelius  Marti-  Conference  (Colloquium    charitativum)  at 

ftt,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt,  and  the  strong-  Thorn  :  in  which  all  religious  parties  were 

est  metsphysician  of  his  age,  to  come  to  her  to  appear,  and  confer  together  on  religion, 

castle  at  Hildeshcim,  and  dispute  with  the  and  come  to  agreement.     To  this  confer- 

Jesuit  in  the  presence  of  her  son.     Martini  ence,  on  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  some 

denied  himself  this  honour,  and  recommend-  Saxon  divines  of  Wittemberff,  especially, 

ed  to  it  his  pupil,  the  young  Calixtus.     He,  were  invited  from  Germany ;  for  they  were 

on  the  first  day,  drove  the  Jesuit  into  such  regarded  as  standing  at  tJhie  heed  of  all  the 

straiu,  that  he  could  say  nothing ;  and  the  German  theologians.    The  ^icet  doctor  of 

next  morning  he  secretly  decamped.     The  Brandenburg,  prince  Fredene  Wiliuan,  in- 

history  of  this  transaction  may  be  found  in  vited  Calixtus  of  Brunswick  to  accompany 

the  Summa  Colloquii  Hemelschenburgensis.  and  assist  the  Konigsbers  divines :  and  Cft- 

This  remarkable   victory  led  the  duke  of  lixtus  not  only  complied,  out  also  conmiitted 

Brunswick,  to  raise  him  from  a  master  in  the  error,  of  going  previously  to  Berlin  and 

philosophy,  to  the  rank  of  professor  in  the-  thence  travelhng  in  companv  with  the  Re- 

ology.     While  only  a  master,  he  had  pub-  formed  divines   to  Thorn,  lod^ff  in  the 

lished  fifteen  Disputationes  de  prccipuis  re-  same  house,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  in 

ligionis  Christians  capitibus ;  m  which  he  general  having  the  greatest  familiarity  with 

intimated  pretty  clearly,  that  he  did  not  be-  them.     As  the  Konigsberg  divines  had  not 

lieve  ail  that  was  generally  believed  in  our  yet  arrived,  and  so  dalixtuM  had  nothing  to 

church;  and  particularly,  he  explained  the  do  in  the  Conference,  the  magistrates  of 

doctrine  of  the  transfer  of  attributes  (con^  Elbing  and  Thorn  iurited  him  to  assist 

municatio  idiomatum),  differently  from  the  them :  which  he  engased  to  do.     But  the 

common  explanation.     Likewise  to  his  Epit-  Saxon  and  Dantzic  £vines,  (among  the  kt- 

ome  Thcologis,  published  in  1619,  Balthor  ter  of  whom  CalonuM  was  the  most  violent), 

zar  Menzer  of  Giessen  and  Henry  Hopfner  threw  in  their  remonstrance ;  alleging,  that 

of  Leipsic,  made  many  exceptions.     For  he  he  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  speaker  in  be- 

inized  his  Scholastic  philosophy  with  theolo-  half  of  the  diTinea  of  these  cities,  becanie  hm 
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fore.  The  Saxons  continued,  and  especially  CaJomua^  most  bitterly  to  in- 
sult the  dead  lion :  nay,  proceeded  to  pave  the  way  imprudently,  (as  many 
of  the  best  men,  who  were  by  no  means  Callxtinians,  believed),  for  an  opea 
schism  in  the  Lutheran  church.  For  a  new  book  was  drawn  up,  entitle!^ 
Renewed  Conseni  to  the  true  Lutheran  faith  (Consensus  repetitus  Fidei  vere 
Lutherans) ;  which  was  to  be  added  to  those  we  call  SymboUcal  booki^ 
and  to  be  consented  to  under  oath,  by  ai)  public  teachers ;  and  by  which» 
Caiixtus  with  his  followers  and  friends,  was  pronounced  unwortl^  of  the 
Lutheran  community,  and  therefore  also  of  the  benefits  of  the  peace  grant, 
ed  to  the  Lutherans.  The  memory  or  reputation  of  Calixtus  was  modest- 
ly defended,  by  Gerhard  Titiue,  Joachim  Hildebrand,  and  other  theologians 
of  a  temperate  character.     And  the  most  discerning  men  demonstrated, 

belonged  to  a  univeni^  which  did  not  em-  ceiled  Calvinitt  ind  a  wicked  heretic.  Cs- 
brace  the  Fonnula  of  Concord,  and  because  lixtus  himtelf  oave  occasion  for  increaiiitf 
he  had  rendered  himself  suspected,  by  his  the  strife,  by  a  disputation  on  the  mysteiyof 
intimacy  with  the  Reformed.  This  remon-  the  Trinity,  which  Dr.  Jo.  LaternumM  wrote 
strance  induced  the  senate  of  Elbing  to  and  defended  under  him,  in  1645 ;  in  which 
desist  from  the  measure.  Though  Calixtus  it  was  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  tht 
could  not  in  this  way  be  brought  to  take  an  Trinity  was  not  made  known  to  the  iatben 
active  part,  another  occurrence  afforded  him  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  was  a 
somethmg  lo  do.  The  Polish  Reformed  and  created  angel,  and  not  the  Son  of  God,  who 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  when  they  saw  that  appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  On  this  point 
the  Dantzic  divines  would  not  tolerate  him  he  was  assailed,  although  he  had  so  ez|uaiD> 
among  the  Lutheran  speakers,  invited  him  ed  himself  as  ought  to  have  given  satia&^ 
to  be  their  speaker  :  which  he  consented  to,  tion.  Our  whole  church  was,  by  this  con- 
yet  with  the  restriction,  that  he  should  hold  test,  wrought  into  a  flame  which  it  was  dif- 
with  them,  only  in  the  points  on  which  Prot>  ficult  to  extinguish.  Solomon  GUumt,  by 
estants  were  at  issue  with  the  Catholics,  order  of  Emesti  duke  of  Gotha,  published 
He  afterwards  printed  some  notes  on  the  his  llioughts ;  which  aimed  to  restore  peace, 
Creed,  which  were  laid  before  the  Confer-  and  in  many  points  did  justice  to  Caiixtus. 
ence ;  in  which  he  made  it  appear,  that  he  But  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Duke  EmuA 
did  not  in  all  points  agree  witn  the  Reform-  went  farther ;  he  wrote  to  the  electonl  oomt 
ed.  But  all  this  was  insufficient  to  quiet  of  Saxony  and  to  the  court  of  Bmnswick, 
the  suspicions  against  him.  The  rumour  and  urged  them  to  lend  aid  to  aUajr  these 
spread  evenr  where,  that  Calixtus  was  an  angry  disputes.  But  the  minds  of  men  were 
apostate.  The  disaffection  towards  him  was  so  imbittercd,  that  they  could  not  think  of 
increased,  as  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  peace.  At  length,  as  the  Saxon  dirinea,  and 
lords  of  Thorn  treated  him  with  more  atten-  particularly  Calovius,  (who  had  previously 
tion  than  they  did  the  other  divines,  and  as-  been  invited  to  Wittcmberg),  urged  the  set- 
sociated  more  frequently  with  him.  If  Co-  ting  forth  a  new  symbolical  book,  the  princes 
lixtus  had  possessed  more  prudence  and  fore-  of  electoral  Saxony  so  vividly  depicted  the 
sight,  and  his  opposers  more  candour  and  mischiefs  which  would  thence  result  to  our 
justice,  thinffs  would  not  have  come  to  such  church,  that  in  view  of  these  represenutions, 
a  pass.  While  these  events  were  going  on,  the  proposed  introduction  of  what  was  called 
the  Konigsberg  divines  arrived.  But  now  a  the  Consensus  Repetitus,  was  laid  aside, 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  divines  Yet  the  conflicts  went  on,  and  were  con- 
ef  Dantzic,  respecting  precedence.  The  ducted  with  so  much  bitterness  and  acrimo- 
former  claimed  precedence,  as  being  envoys  ny,  that  one  party  commenced  an  action 
of  the  great  electoral  prince  ;  and  the  latter,  against  the  other  for  abuse ;  and  Calotims 
because  •they  had  previously  arrived,  and  had  wrote  his  bitter  Historia  Syncretistica,  which 
taken  their  seats.  In  such  contests,  the  was  confiscated  by  the  elector  of  Saxooy. 
whole  three  months  allotted  to  the  Confer-  Finally,  as  the  Pietistic  contest  commenced 
ence,  passed  away ;  and  the  deputies  return-  soon  after  this,  so  the  CalixttTie  contest  was 
ed  home,  having  accomplished  nothing.  The  dropped.  For  the  Wittembergers  engaged 
contest  with  Calixtus  now  became  warm,  in  a  new  controversy  with  Dr.  Spener^  and 
The  Saxon  divines  were  obliged  to  justify  as  they  were  afraid  that  the  Caiixtinians 
4heir  conduct  towards  him  at  the  Confer-  would  all  join  with  Sperur,  so  they  mads  a 
ence ;  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  charge  compromise  with  the  divines  of  HelmsladL 
^Mm  with  being  a  corrupter  of  religion,  a  cob-  -^SM.} 
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that  the  book  called  ConsenstUf  dec.,  would  be  a  firebrand,  the  cause  of 
perpetual  dissension,  and  ruinous  to  the  Lutheran  cause  ;  and  by  their  ef- 
forts, it  was  prevented  from  ever  obtaining  the  least  authority.  It  was  op. 
posed,  besides  others  of  less  note*  by  Frederic  Ulrich  Calixtus^  the  son  of 
(reorgey  a  man  not  unlearned,  yet  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  genius, 
polish,  and  erudition.  In  favour  of  the  Consensus,  appeared  and  fought, 
especially  Abraham  Cahvius  and  JEgidiiu  Strauchhts,  An  immense  num* 
ber  of  books  and  disputes  were  produced  by  the  zeal  of  the  two  partieSy  in 
which,  alas !  are  so  many  invectives,  reproaches,  and  personal  abuses,  as 
to  make  it  manifest  that  the  disputants  contended  less  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  Christ  Jesus,  than  for  personal  glory  and  revenge.  Afler  long-con- 
tinued altercation,  the  enfeebled  age  of  those  who  led  the  two  parties,  the 
abolition  of  the  Consensus  repetUus,  (which  would  have  afforded  aliment 
for  ruinous  war),  the  rise  of  new  controversies  among  us,  with  some  other 
causes,  near  the  end  of  the  century,  silently  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

§  23.  The  principal  of  all  the  charges  so  odiously  alleged  against  Ca» 
Uxtus,  was,  his  zeal  for  bringing  the  three  larger  communities  of  European 
Christians,  not  to  unite  together  and  become  one  body  as  his  opposers  in- 
terpreted him  to  mean,  but  to  abstain  from  their  mutual  hatred  and  enmity f 
and  to  cultivate  mutually  love  and  good-wilL  And  this  it  was,  that  waa 
generally  condemned  under  the  name  of  Syncretism,(22)     The  opinions 

(23)  I  do  not  espouse  the  cause  of  Calix-  omitted  this  altogether,  or  had  expressed  it 
iu»;  nor  maintain,  that  all  he  wrote  and  in  more  fit  and  suitable  terms.  But  he 
taught,  was  faultless :  but  the  love  of  truth  most  constantly  maintained,  that  upon  the 
admonishes  me  to  say,  that  this  excellent  foundation  of  religion,  the  pontifis  and  their 
xnan  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  interpreters ;  adherents  had  based  rery  many  things, 
and  that  even  those,  who  thought  they  un-  which  no  wise  and  good  man  should  re- 
derstood  his  meaning  better  than  others,  ceive.  And  how  much  this  should  deduct 
erred  egregiously.  He  is  commonly  repre-  from  the  odium  and  turpitude  of  that  opin- 
•ented  as  advising  to  a  union  with  the  ion,  is  manifest.  I  omit  other  aspersions  of 
Romish  pontiff  and  his  adherents ;  but  en-  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  by  those  who 
tirely  without  grounds.  For  he  declared  think  they  ought  to  listen  rather  to  his  ac- 
pnblicly,  that  with  the  Romish  church,  such  cusers,  than  to  the  accused  himself.  What 
■8  it  now  is,  we  cannot  possibly  associate  then,  you  will  say,  did  he  mean? — Firsts 
and  be  in  harmony ;  and  that  if  formerly  this :  that  if  it  could  be,  that  the  Romiah 
there  was  any  hope  of  healinff  the  breach,  church  should  be  recovered  to  the  state  in 
that  hope  was  wholly  extinguished  and  anni-  which  it  was  in  the  five  first  centuries  after 
hilated  by  the  denunciations  of  the  council  Christ,  the  Protestants  could  then  have  no 
of  Trent.  He  is  said  also,  to  have  approved  just  grounds  for  refusing  communion  with 
or  excused,  all  the  errors  and  superstitions  it :  and  secondly^  this :  Uiat  among  the  ad- 
which  deform  the  Romish  church,  or  st  least  hercnts  to  the  Roman  pontifi^  though  as  s 
Teiy  many  of  them.  But  here,  not  only  the  body  they  were  polluted  with  many  and  in- 
numerous  writings,  in  which  he  refutes  the  tolerable  errors,  those  individuals  should  not 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  papists,  but  also  be  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation  nor  be 
the  papists  themselves,  clear  him  of  fault ;  ranked  with  heretics,  who  honestly  have  im- 
fbr  tney  acknowledge,  that  Calixtus  assailed  bibed  what  their  fathers  and  their  teachers 
their  church  more  learnedly  and  ingeniously,  have  taught  them,  and  vrho  ara  prevented 
than  all  the  other  Protestant  doctors.  In-  from  seeing  the  truth,  either  in  consequence 
stead  of  all,  hear  Jae.  Benigmis  Bottuetj  of  their  ignorance  or  their  education  or  by 
who  in  his  Trait^  de  la  communion  sous  les  their  earl^  prepossessions ;  provided,  they 
deux  espdces«  pt.  i.,  ^  3,  p.  12,  writes  thus  believe  with  simplicity  whatever  is  contained 
of  him :  Le  fameux  George  Calixte,  le  plus  in  the  Apottle**  Creed,  and  study  to  confomi 
habile  des  Lutheriens  de  ndtre  terns,  qui  &  their  lives  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  As  I 
fcrit  le  plus  doctement  centre  nous.  Ca-  have  already  said,  I  do  not  stand  forth  as  the 
Uxhu  taught  indeed,  that  as  to  ^A«  fouMdof  patron  of  these  opinions :  they  have  patrons 
tkm  of  the  faith,  there  was  no  dissension  be-  enough,  at  the  present  day :  but  this,  I  top- 
tweenus  and  the  p^i«U :  and  I  wiahhe  had  pose,  aU  will  eoooeds,  that  thets  views  tra 
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which,  in  addition  to  this  purpose,  were  chai|^  npon  him  as  feults,  and 
amplified  in  the  manner  of  prosecutors,  respected  the  less  clear  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation ;  Gkxi's  beinff,  acadentalhft  the  cause 
of  sin ;  the  visible  appearances  of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation ;  and  some  few  others ;  which  were  such,  that  if  he  really  held 
them,  they  were  of  no  great  consequence,  according  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  whom  no  one  will  pronounce  unfit  judges  of  such  questiona ; 
nor  did  they  vitiate  the  marrow  (so  to  speak)  of  divine  truth.  But  in  or- 
der to  recommend  that  harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians  which  he 
had  in  view,  this  excellent  man  had  to  assume  two  things,  which  appeared 
even  worse  than  the  design  which  they  were  intended  to  subserve.  The 
first  was,  that  the  groundwork  of  Christianity,  or  those  first  and  element- 
ary principles  from  which  all  the  other  truths  flow,  remained  sound  and 
uncontaminated  in  all  the  three  denominations  of  Christians.  This  ground- 
work, he  supposed,  was  contained  in  that  ancient  formula  called  the  Apos* 
ile^s  Creed,  The  second  assumption  was,  that  whatever  is  supported  by 
the  constant  and  uniform  consent  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Christian 
fiithers,  who  were  ornaments  to  the  five  first  centuries,  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  true  and  certain,  with  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. The  first  of  these  was  the  pillar  that  sustained  the  whole  project  he 
had  in  view :  the  second  was  of  use,  to  excuse  certain  papal  institutions 
and  opinions  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  Lutherans,  and  to  estab- 
lish harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians. 

§  24.  These  commotions  and  contests  involved,  though  in  difierent  ways* 
the  divines  of  Rinteln,  Konigsberg  and  Jena ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  others. 
The  divines  of  Rinteln,  especially  John  Henichius  and  Peter  Musaus^  gave 
proof  by  many  things,  but  most  clearly  in  the  conference  at  Cassel  already 
mentioned,  that  they  approved  of  the  plan  of  CaUxtus  for  terminating  the 
contests  among  Christians,  and  especially  among  Protestants.  And  hence 
ikey  too  were  attacked  in  various  publications  by  the  Saxon  divines  and 
such  as  took  sides  with  them. (23)  At  Koni^berg,  Christ,  Dreyer^  a  veiy 
learned  man,  John  Laiermann  and  Michael  nehm,  all  pupils  of  Calixtus^ 
signified  pretty  clearly,  that  they  favoured  the  opinions  of  their  instructer. 
Against  them  hostility  was  declared,  not  only  by  their  colleagues  Johm 
Behm  and  Celestine  MislentOj  but  likewise  by  the  whole  body  of  ministers 
at  Konigsberg.  And  the  contest  was  protracted  many  years  in  such  a 
manner,  as  brought  honour  to  neither  party  in  the  view  of  posterity.  This 
intestine  war  being  extinguished,  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  partly  by  the  death  of  Behm  and  MislerUa,  Dreyer  and 
his  associates  had  to  sustain  another  and  a  more  permanent  one,  with  those 
foreign  divines  who  viewed  the  Calixtine  opinions  as  pernicious,  and  the 
defenders  of  them  as  enemies  to  the  church :  nor  can  this  foreign  contest 
likewise  be  commended,  either  for  its  equity  or  its  moderation.(24) 

§  25.  In  these  commotions,  the  divines  of  Jena  manifested  uncommon 

much  more  tolerable,  than  those  with  which  Kirchenhiatorie,  book  ii.,  ch.  x.,  p.  602,  dce^ 

he  la  commonly  charged.  and   others.     M&ller't  Cimbria   Litterata, 

(23)  See  Ahrah.  Valotiut^  Historia  Syn-  torn,  iii.,  p.  150,  6lc.    The  Acts  and  Doco- 

cretistica,  p.  618,  6lc.    Jo.   Geo.   Walck,  monts  are  in  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichteo, 

Introduction  to  the  contests  in  the  Lutheran  A.D.  1740,  p.  144,  A.D.  1742,  p.  39,  AJk 

■L'huTch,  [in  German],  vol.  i.,  p.  286,  6lc.  1745,  p.  01 ,  and  elsewhere. 

^«  (24)  Christcpker  Hartknockt  Preussiacbe 
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prudence  and  moderation.  For  while  they  ingenuously  confessed,  that  all 
the  opinions  of  CaUxius  could  not  easily  be  admitted  and  tolerated,  without 
injury  to  the  truth ;  they  judged  that  most  of  his  doctrines  were  not  sp  very 
bad,  as  the  Saxons  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  that  several  of  them  migiu 
be  tolerated,  without  the  least  hazard.  Solomon  Glassius,  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  by  order  of  Emesd  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  most  equi- 
tably  examined  the  importance  of  the  several  controverted  points,  in  a  work 
expressly  on  the  subject.(25)  John  Musmu,  a  man  of  superior  learning 
and  uncommon  acuteness,  first  determined  that  it  was  allowable  to  say,  with 
Calixtus  and  Homeius,  that  in  a  certain  sense  good  works  are  necessary  to 
salvation ;  aflerwards  he  maintained  among  his  intimate  friends,  that  Utile 
or  no  importance  was  attached  to  some  of  the  other  questions.  These 
therefore,  the  Calixtine  divines  would  not  perhaps  have  refused  as  arbiters. 
But  this  moderation  was  so  offensive  to  the  Saxon  divines,  that  they  arraigned 
the  school  of  Jena  on  suspicion  of  many  errors,  and  declared  that  John  Mvu 
sous  in  particular,  had  departed  in  not  a  few  things  from  the  sound  faith.  (26) 

J  26.  These  contests  were  succeeded  and  extinguished,  by  what  are 
ed  the  PieUstic  controversies.  These  originated  from  those  who  un- 
doubtedly with  the  best  intentions,  undertook  to  aid  the  cause  of  languish- 
ing  piety,  and  to  cure  the  faults  both  of  the  public  teachers  and  of  the  mul- 
titude. But  as  often  happens,  they  were  amplified  and  aggravated  by  va. 
rious  sorts  of  persons,  whose  ill-informed  understanding  or  heated  imagi- 
nation or  some  wron^  bias  of  mind,  led  them  to  excite  horrible  commo- 
tions  in  one  place  and  another,  by  their  singular  opinions,  their  pretended 
visions,  their  harsh  and  unintelligible  rules  for  Christian  conduct,  and  their 
very  imprudent  clamours  about  a  total  change  of  the  forms  and  regulations 
of  the  church.  The  minds  of  slumbering  Christians  and  also  of  such  as 
bemoaned  in  secret  the  progress  of  irreiigion,  were  first  aroused  by  PhUip 
James  Spener,  an  excellent  minister,  and  very  highly  esteemed  both  for 
his  great  piety  and  his  extensive  learning ;  when  he  set  up  private  meet- 
ings at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  and  training  the  people  to 
piety,  and  afterwards  when  he  set  forth  in  a  special  treatise,  his  Pious  De- 
sires,  (Pia  Desideriajy  that  is,  his  views  of  the  evils  existing  in  our  church, 
and  their  remedies.  Both  met  the  approbation  of  very  many,  who  had 
good  and  upright  dispositions.  But  as  many  of  them  did  not  apply  these 
remedies  for  diseased  souls  with  sufficient  caution  and  skill,  ana  as  those 
religious  meetings  (or  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they  were  denominated,  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch),  enkindled  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  in  sev- 
eral  places,  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  rather  than  true  lore  to  Grod ; 
several  complaints  were  soon  heard,  that  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  and 
advancing  piety,  solid  religious  knowledge  was  neglected,  and  fomentations 
applied  to  seditious  and  ill-balanced  minds. (27) 

(26)  Thii  judgment,  drawn  up  in  German,  chen  Theologen  ausfuhrlicbe  Erklarun^  uber 

wai  6nt  published  after  the  death  of  Glaa-  dreyundneunzigvermeTnteRelifirionsfraffen, 

sins,  in  1662 ;  and  again  a  few  years  ago,  at  Jena,  1677  and  1704,  4to.     Add  Jo.  Crto, 

Jena,  in  8to.     It  is  an  example  of  theological  Waleh*»  Introduciioa  to  the  controversies  in 

moderation,  and  moat  worthy  of  an  attentif  e  the  Lutheran  chureh,  [in  German],  vol.  i., 

perusal.  p.  406,  &c. 

(26)  With  what  faults  the  theolosians  of  (27)  [On  these  controversies,  it  is  proper 

Jena  and  especially  MusauSf  were  cliarged,  to  go  back  to  the  first  causes.     The  long 

■My  he  best  learned  firom  the  grave  and  solid  thirty  years'  war  produced,  throughout  thm 

mtAof  MusMU himself, entiUed,  Der  Jenis-  whole  Lutheran  cnoicb,  a  very  great  pro*- 

VOL.  UL—B  B  B 
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§  27.  These  first  commotions  would  undoubtedly  have  gradually  subside^ 
if  still  more  violent  ones  had  not  supervened  in  1689,  at  Leipsic.  Certaia 
pious  and  learned  men,  especially  Augustus  Hermann  FranckCf  John  Casper 
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tration  of  order,  neglect  of  discipline,  and 
profligacy :  and  the  preachers  were  incom- 
petent to  meet  this  disordered  state  of  things, 
which  continaed  to  exist  after  the  return  of 
peace.  Some  preachers  were  wholly  incom- 
petent to  it :  for  the  people  had  to  choose 
•ach  preachers  as  they  could  get ;  and  among 
these,  many  were  of  indifferent  talents  and 
acquisitions.  Others  had  no  lack  of  native 
talent;  but  they  had  been  ill  instructed. 
For  education  was  very  differently  conducted 
in  the  higher  schools,  then,  from  what  it  is 
now.  The  chief  science  then  taught,  was 
the  dry  and  cloudy  Aristotelian  metaphys- 
ics ;  with  which  were  connected  scholastic 
dogmatics  and  polemics.  Thus  our  theol- 
ogy was  veiy  dark  and  intricate,  and  such  as 
fras  unfit  for  the  pulpit  and  for  common  life : 
the  heads  of  the  preachers  were  full  of  tech> 
nical  terms  and  distinctions;  and  no  one 
understood  how  to  make  the  truths  of 
Christianity  intelligible  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. Besides,  systematic  and  polemic  the- 
ology were  pursued;  but  moral  theology, 
and  biblical  interpretation,  were  almost 
wholly  laid  aside.  Of  course  the  preach- 
ing was  very  poor ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
postills  of  those  times.  The  clergy  preach- 
ed from  the  lectures  in  the  schools ;  and 
therefore,  explained  and  proved  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  artificially ;  which  the  people  could 
not  understand :  or  they  ornamented  their 
sermons  with  quotations  from  the  fathers, 
and  from  the  heathen  philosophers.  They 
confuted  errors  and  heresies,  the  very  names 
of  which  frequently  were  unknown  to  their 
hearers ;  but  they  said  little  or  nothing  that 
was  calculated  to  amend  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers ;  and  they  could  say  the  less  on  such 
subjects,  as  they  themselves  often  possessed 
unsanctifiod  minds,  or  hearts  in  which  pride, 
contentiousness,  obstinacy,  and  a  persecuting 
spirit  predominated.  Other  clergymen,  who 
were  competent  to  instruct  the  people  in 
true  godliness,  had  not  power  to  correct  the 
disorders  that  bad  broken  in ;  because  the 
bad  habits  had  become  too  deeply  rooted, 
and  the  evil  too  inveterate.  Hence  there 
were  in  our  churc'a,  various  devout  and  up- 
right persons,  who  sighed  over  this  state  of 
i&  church ;  and  who  wished  to  see  godli- 
ness more  cultivated,  and  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing, both  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit, 
reformed.  Among  these  persons,  the  first 
wad  mo^  famous  was  Snener,  He  must  be 
ranked  among  the  most  teamed  and  the  most 
devout  ministers  of  our  church ;  and  together 
with  most  of  the  branchei  of  theological  sci- 


ence, he  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  the 
auxiliary  sciences ;  and  had  successively,  is 
a  preacher  at  Strasburg,  an  elder  at  Fkank^ 
fort,  and  first  court  preacher  at  Dresden,  ob- 
tained in  all  these  officea,  the  reputation  of 
a  discreet,  modest,  and  peaceable  theologian. 
At  Dresden  he  fell  under  the  diapteaaare  of 
the  electoral  prince,  John  George  IV.,  who 
was  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  to 
whom  Spener,  who  was  his  confeasor,  aa  ha 
was  going  to  confession,  addreased  a  very 
respectful  letter,  containing  an  eameat  dia- 
suasive  from  this  bad  habit.  Spener  next 
went  to  Berlin ;  and  his  migrations  spread 
wider  the  Pietistic  controversy.  If  any 
things  are  ccnsursble  in  Spener^  they  are 
principally  two  things.  First,  he  was  not 
much  of  a  philosopher,  at  least  theoretically: 
and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  tliat 
he  should  have  little  relish  for  the  dry  phi- 
losophy of  those  times.  Besidea,  if  he  bad 
possessed  a  taste  for  it,  he  would  not  hava 
accomplished  what  he  dtd  accomplish.  Still 
this  deficiency  led  him  sometimes,  to  reaaon 
inconclusively,  and  also  not  to  see  dearly 
the  consequences  of  his  propositions.  See- 
ondly,  he  was  by  nature  too  compliant  and 
yielding.  He  could  not  say  a  hard  thing  to 
any  man :  and  when  he  saw  in  a  person  any 
marks  of  piety,  he  at  once  recognised  him  aa 
a  brother,  although  he  might  hold  errona- 
ous  doctrines.  And  this  caused  him  much 
trouble,  and  led  him  to  be  often  deceived 
by  hypocrites.  This  was  manifeatly  a  con- 
sequence of  his  good-natured  character, 
which  judged  other  men  by  himself;  yet  in 
some  measure  it  obscured  the  greatneaa  of 
his  talents.  Still,  this  weakness  will  hinder 
no  impartial  man  from  acknowledging,  that 
Spener  was  really  a  great  man ;  to  whom  wa 
stand  indebted,  for  the  improvement  of  oar 
mode  of  preaching,  for  more  freedom  in  tha 
manner  of  handling  theological  subjects,  far 
the  introduction  of  toleration  towards  other 
religious  sects,  and  towards  individuals  who 
deviate  from  the  common  creed,  and  for  dia 
advancement  of  true  godliness  in  our  church. 
This  last  object,  he  endeavoured  to  effect 
especially  by  his  Colleges  of  Piety :  which 
he  set  up  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  at 
Frankfort  in  1670,  first  in  his  own  booaa^ 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  church ;  partly  to 
produce  more  cordial  friendship,  among  those 
who  were  seeking  to  edify  their  souls ;  and 
partly  to  render  the  public  preaching  of  God'a 
word  more  profitable,  by  explaining  the  se^• 
mens  delivered,  by  catechizing,  by  lectOTH 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  prayer  and 
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Schadet  and  Paul  Antony^  who  were  disciples  and  friends  of  Spener^  then 
sustaining  the  ofiice  of  first  preacher  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  who  were 
teachers  of  philosophy,  supposed  that  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be  better  trained  for  their  employment,  than  the  practice 
of  the  universities  allowed ;  and  therefore  they  undertook,  themselves^ 
to  expound  in  the  vernacular  language  certain  books  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  same  time  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  solid  piety  into 
the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This  new  and  singular  course  allured  great 
numbers  to  their  lectures ;  many  of  whom  exhibited  the  benefits  they  de- 
rived from  these  recitations,  in  lives  and  conduct  very  remote  from  the 
vicious  habits  of  that  age.  Whether  this  first  fervour  of  both  the  teachers 
and  the  learners,  laudable  and  excellent  in  itself,  was  always  kept  within 
due  bounds,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  say ;  but  this  is  certain,  many,  and 
they  men  of  great  authority,  maintain  that  it  was  not ;  and  public  &me  re- 
ports, that  some  things  were  brought  forward  and  transcu^ted,  in  those  Bib- 
lical Colleges  as  they  were  called,  which  were  in  themselves  indeed  easy 
to  be  excused  and  borne  with,  if  referred  to  moderate  and  candid  judges, 
yet  not  a  little  variant  from  common  usage  and  the  laws  of  prudence. 
W  hen  great  tumult  arose,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation, the  learned  men  above  named  were  pronounced  innocent,  or  not 

singing.  The  appellation,  College*  of  Piety y  that  a  true  theologian  must  be  a  regenerate 
was  derived  from  Holland ;  where  there  is  a  man.  Greater  disturbances  arose  from  the 
party,  who,  from  their  meetings  for  worship  meetings.  Many  imitated  them ;  but  they 
which  they  call  CoUegiOf  are  denominated  did  not  possess  Spener*s  prudence.  In 
ColUgianis,  (See  below,  chap,  vii.,  ^1.)  some,  there  was  no  preacher  to  regulate  the 
From  them  the  name  was  derived,  though  meeting ;  and  there,  all  sorts  of  inregulaiitj 
Spener^s  meetings  had  no  resemblance  to  took  place.  In  others,  every  one  was  allowed 
the  institutions  of  the  Dutch  'CoUegiants.  to  speak ;  and  of  course  speeches  were  often 
To  the  establishment  of  these  meetings,  made,  which  contravened  the  standard  evan- 
must  be  added  a  circumstance,  which  caused  gelical  doctrines,  and  ran  into  enthusiasm : 
Spener  much  trouble.  When  Amd*s  Pos-  and  now  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  actually 
tills  were  to  be  republished,  in  1675,  Spener  connected  themselves  with  the  followers  of 
composed  a  long  preface  to  them ;  in  which,  Spener.  In  small  villages,  they  went  on 
together  with  his  favourite  doctrines  of  bet-  tolerably  well :  but  in  larger  places,  ae 
ter  times  to  come,  the  previous  general  con-  Hamburg,  for  example,  there  were  frequent 
version  of  the  Jews,  and  the  great  downfall  commotions.  And  there  in  particular,  Jo. 
of  popeiy,  he  also  described  the  defects  in  Fred.  Mayer,  a  Hamburg  doctor,  distin- 
our  own  church,  and  proposed  some  means  guished  himself  in  a  very  offensive  manner, 
for  their  remedy.  Among  these  were,  an  by  his  carnal  zeal  asainst  Spener's  brother- 
improved  mode  of  teaching  in  the  higher  in-law,  Jo.  Henry  Horhius.  See  KdhUr^t 
schools,  the  better  instruction  of  youth,  the  Hist.  Munzbelustigungen,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  863, 
dispensing  with  metaphysics,  and  a  zealous  &.c.  At  Erfurt,  Dantzic,  Wolfenbiittel, 
•pplication  to  biblical  interpretation  and  Gotha,  and  even  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  there 
imctical  theology.  This  preface  was  after-  were  CTeat  commotions,  which  the  magis- 
wards  printed  separateW  in  1678,  and  enti-  trates  nad  to  still.  Spener  himself,  when 
tied  PuE  Detideria.  (The  whole  title  of  the  he  saw  the  disorders  that  arose  from  these 
book,  which  was  written  in  German,  was ;  meetings,  suppressed  those  he  had  set  up. 
Pia  Desideria,  or  Earnest  Desires  for  the  Others  followed  his  example.  But  in  many 
Godly  improvement  of  the  true  Evangelical  places,  the  people  would  not  give  them  up : 
church,  with  some  Christian  proposals  for  while  yet  they  did  not  exercise  sufficient 
that  object. — Tt.}  It  was  well  received  by  prudence.  The  people  frequently,  began  to 
the  majority,  and  was  praised  even  by  some  forsake  the  public  worship,  and  to  run  only 
who  afterwards  became  its  enemies.  But  to  the  meetings :  and  the  blame  was  cast 
after  a  while  propoaitions  were  drawn  from  upon  Spener;  who  was  entirely  innocent  in 
%  which  were  charged  upon  him  as  errors,  this  matter,  and  who  by  hia  preaching  and 
The  first  attack  was  made  by  Dilfeld,  a  dear  his  pubbcations,  explicitly  opposel  tblr 
am  tt  Noidhiiiien,  who  aasftiled  the  potitioii  wrong  conduct.— iSeM-  ] 
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guilty  of  the  errors  alleged  against  them ;  yet  they  were  ordered  to  dealt 
from  the  labours  which  they  had  commenced.  In  these  conunotionsy  the 
invidious  name  of  Pietists  was  first  heard  of,  or  at  least  first  publicly  used. 
It  was  first  imposed  by  some  light-minded  persons  on  those  who  attended 
these  Biblical  Colleges^  and  whose  lives  accorded  with  the  precepts  there 
inculcated :  aflerwards  it  was  extended  to  all  those  who  were  supposed 
either  to  profess  too  rigid  and  austere  principles  of  morals,  or  neglectiog 
doctrinal  truth,  to  refer  all  religion  to  mere  piety.  But  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
the  fortune  of  names  which  designate  particular  sects,  this  name  was  not 
unfrequently  applied  in  familiar  discourse,  to  the  very  best  of  men,  to  those 
who  were  as  careful  to  advance  doctrmal  truth,  as  piety  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  very  often  applied  to  those  who  might  more  correctly  be  de* 
nominated  the  flagitious,  tne  delirious,  and  fanatical. (28) 

(28)  [When  Spener  wm  called  from  nullity  of  the  criminal  pioceis  commenesd 
Prankfort  to  Dresden,  he  had  constantly  with  against  them ;  and  they  were  aeqiuCted  of 
him  a  number  of  theological  students,  some  all  criminality ;  though,  at  the  same  time^ 
of  whom  lodged  in  his  house,  and  others  their  hihlical  lectures  were  prohibited.  But 
boarded  at  his  table,  aud  whom  he  instructed  the  thing  shot  like  lightning,  from  Leipsic 
how  to  discharge  profitably  the  duties  of  through  the  whole  church.  All  %vho  Imd 
preachers.  Some  of  these  went  to  Leipsic,  holiness,  must  have  also  such  CoUegim  [or 
to  teach  theolo^  there,  in  accordance  with  Lecture* :  for  the  Germans  use  the  word 
Spener*t  prescriptions.  Among  these  wero  Collegia  in  Latin,  and  ColUgitn  in  German, 
Aug^  Herm,  Francke,  and  Paul  Antomf,  both  for  the  lectureM  of  professors  in  a  xu^ 
both  professors  afterwards  at  Halle,  Jo.  yersity,  and  for  associate  bodies  of  Usntsi 
Can.  Schade,  afterwards  a  famous  preacher  men :  so  that  Collegia  Bibliea  nay  htn 
at  Berlin,  and  Herm.  van  dtr  Hart^  after-  be  best  translated  BibliaU  Lectwrea. — TV.] 
yvards  professor  at  Helmstadt.  These  com-  Thus  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  bdd 
menced  the  Biblical  Lectures.  In  these  meetings,  which  were  called  seasons  ftr 
there  was  something  new ;  for  the  lectures  prayer  and  for  devotion.  Into  these  mttitr 
were  given  in  German,  Luther^ »  translation  mgs,  fantastical  persons  and  enthusiasts  insbi* 
was  here  and  there  amended,  and  the  ezpla-  uated  themselves  and  talked  of  the  millemal 
nation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  followed  kingdom  and  the  downfall  of  Babylon ;  rail- 
by  religious  exhortations.  Concerning  these  ed  sgainst  the  clergy,  and  brought  forward 
Biblical  Lectures,  especially  as  the  religious  prophecies,  and  dreams,  and  visions.  Hence 
lectures  of  some  of  the  professors  were  now  there  arose,  in  almost  all  places,  Pietistic 
more  thinly  attended,  all  sorts  of  rumours  commotions ;  which  the  msgistrates  endeav^ 
soon  «pread  abroad,  some  of  which  were  cured  to  still,  by  severe  laws.  During  these 
ffroundless,  and  others  perhaps  had  some  transactions,  Spener  was  called  from  Dres- 
ioundation.  It  was  said,  that  not  only  stu-  den  to  Berlin  ;  and  Thonuuius^  of  whom  the 
dents,  but  also  labouring  men  and  women,  Leipsic  divines  complained  as  being  a  heretic 
were  admitted  to  them ;  and  that  every  one  and  a  teacher  of  error,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
present,  was  allowed  to  teach  and  to  explain  Halle.  He  it  was,  projected  the  establishment 
the  Scriptures.  Those  who  attended  tneso  of  the  university  of  Halle  ;  and  Spener  sop* 
lectures  changed  their  manners  and  their  ported  him.  The  university  was  esublished ; 
dress,  refrained  from  the  customary  amuse*  and  the  very  masters  who  had  held  the  biblical 
ments,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Pietists;  lectures  at  Leipsic,  were  in  part  appointed thi 
(to  which  a  severe  funeral  discourse  of  Dr.  professors  of  theology  in  this  new  university. 
CarptoVf  at  the  interment  of  a  hearer  of  Mr.  These  commenced  reading,  according  to 
Prancket  and  the  funeral  Ode  of  Lac.  Feller  Spenrr's  views ;  and  abolished  the  old  scho- 
on  the  same  occasion,  wherein  the  import  of  lastic  method  of  teaching.  They  spoke  dis- 
the  word  and  the  characteristics  of  a  JPietist  paragingly  of  philosophy ;  and  said,  that  po- 
were  explained,  are  supposed  principally  to  lemics  made  the  people  too  disputatious; 
have  contributed).  In  the  year  1689,  the  thai  the  greatest  Aer«/ie  vttSj  the  old  Ai«m; 
court  of  Dresden  appointed  a  commission  to  and  that  he  especially  muat  be  combated* 
investigate  this  affair :  but  the  accused  mas-  In  place  of  polemic  theology,  they  recom* 
ters,  (especially  /^ancl:e),  obtained  the  fa-  mended  mystic  :  and  nearly  all  the  mystical 
mous  Christ.  Thomasius  for  their  counsel-  writings  of  the  French  and  Italians,  were 
kr ;  who  well  defended  them  in  a  published  translated  and  printed  at  the  Orphan  House 
judicial  argument,  and  showed  palpably,  the  in  Halle.    Persons  who  on  account  of  tlMa 
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§  28.  From  Leipsic,  this  controversy  spread  with  incredible  rapidity, 
throughout  Lutheran  Grermany,  nay,  Uirough  our  whole  church.  For 
from  this  time  onward,  every  where,  in  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  peo- 
ple suddenly  started  up,  of  all  orders  and  classes,  learned  and  illiterate, 
males  and  females ;  who  pretended  to  be  called  by  some  divine  impulsei 
to  eradicate  wickedness,  to  encourage  and  to  propagate  neglected  piety, 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  church  of  Christ  more  wisely ;  and  who  showed, 
partly  by  oral  declarations,  partly  by  their  writings,  and  partly  by  their 
institutions,  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  effect  the  great  object.  Nearly 
all  who  were  animated  with  this  zeal,  agreed,  that  there  was  no  more  pow. 
erful  and  salutary  means  for  imbuing  the  people  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things,  and  with  the  love  of  holiness,  than  those  private  dis. 
cussions  and  conventicles,  which  they  understood  were  first  instituted  by 
Spener  and  were  afterwards  held  at  Lcipsic.  Meetings  therefore  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  different  character,  some  better  and  others  worse  regulated, 
were  opened  in  numerous  places.  These  unusual  and  unexpected  move- 
ments gave  the  more  trouble  and  perplexity  to  those  who  had  the  oversight 
of  the  church  and  the  state,  because  those  upright  and  well  meaning  persons 
concerned  in  these  meetings,  were  joined  by  many  erratic  and  rash  per- 
sons ;  who  proclaimed  the  impending  downfall  of  Babel, — (so  they  chose 
to  call  the  Lutheran  church), — alarmed  and  agitated  the  populace,  by  fic- 
titious visions,  and  divine  impulses ;  arrogated  to  themselves  the  authority 
of  prophets  of  Grod ;  and  not  only  obscured  religious  subjects  by  a  gloomy 
jargon,  of  I  know  not  whose  coinage,  but  also  recalled  upon  the  stase  opin- 
ions  long  since  condemned ;  asserted,  that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years, 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  was  at  hand ;  and  in  short,  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  our  best  institutions ;  and  demanded  that  the  privilege  of  teaching, 
should  be  granted  indiscriminately  to  all.  Hence  the  Lutheran  church 
was  miserably  rent  into  parties,  to  the  joy  of  the  papists  ;  the  most  violent 
contests  every  where  arose ;  and  those  who  disagreed,  more  perhaps  in 
terms  and  in  external  and  indifferent  things,  than  on  doctrines  of  high  mo- 
ment, were  arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  finally,  in  most  provinces 
severe  laws  were  enacted  against  those  denominated  Pietists,{2d) 

peculiar  opinions,  were  not  tolerated  in  other  this  tragedy,  enumerates  the  principal  di»- 

? laces,  were  received  and  provided  for  at  putes,  subjoining  his  own  opinion,  and  every 

lalle.     While  these  things  were  going  for-  where  mentions  the  authorities.    A  full  and 

ward,  the  divines  of  Wittcmberg,  (for  we  complete  history,  hardly  any  one  man  could 

pass  over  the  attack  of  the  I«eipsic  divines),  compose,  the  transactions  were  so  numerous 

m  the  year  1695,  brought  a  formal  accusa-  and  various.     It  is  therefore  to  be  wished, 

tion  against  Spener^  as  a  teacher  of  error :  that  some  wise,  considerate,  and  impartial 

and  against  this  attack  Sperur  defended  him-  persons,  well  acquainted  with  human  nature 

self  enerjretically.     It  is  ceruin,  that  the  and  civil  affairs,  and  well  provided  with  the 

court  of  Dresden,  in  whose  eye  the  univer-  necessary  documents,  would  undertake  the 

sity  of  Halle  was  a  thorn,  looked  upon  this  composition  of  such  a  htstory.     If  certain 

attack  with  pleasure.     From  this  time  on-  persons  were  to  collect  from  the  public  rec- 

ward,  our  divines  were  divided  into  the  Or-  ords  and  from  various  private  papers,  ths 

thodox  and  the  Spenerian.    The  theologians  transactions  in  particular  districts,  and  then 

of  Halle  joined  the  party  of  their  teachers ;  deliver  over  the  whole  to  an  individual,  who 

and  thence  arose  a  disquietude,  which  scarce-  should  arrange,  combine,  and  impart  strength 

ly  has  a  parallel. — Schl]  to  the  whole ;  the  business  would  thus  per- 

(29)  For  the  illustration  of  these  facts,  m  Inps,  be  accomplished  in  the  best  manner  it 

place  of  all  others  may  be  consulted,  Jo.  can  be.     Such  a  history,  written  with  mod- 

Geo.  Walcht  Introduction  to  the  Controver-  eration  and  discretion,  would  be  exceedingij 

sies  in  our  church,  [in  German,]  vol.  ii.  and  useful,  in  very  many  ways, 
iil.    Ha  concisely  states  the  variout  acts  of 
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§  29.  These  restorers  of  piety  were  of  two  classes.  Some  proposed  to 
advance  the  cause,  and  yet  leave  in  full  force,  both  the  creed  of  the  chuich 
as  contained  in  our  public  formulas,  and  also  its  discipline  and  form  of 
government.  But  others  judged,  that  holiness  could  not  possibly  flouridi 
among  us,  unless  both  the  received  doctrines  were  modified,  and  the  whole 
internal  organization  and  the  customs  of  our  church  were  changed.  PhUip 
Jame^  Spener,  who  removed  from  Dresden  to  Berlin  in  1691,  is  justly  con- 
sidered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  former  class.  With  him  agreed, 
especially  the  theologians  of  the  new  university  at  Halle ;  among  whom 
were  Augustus  Hermann  Francke  and  Paul  Anianyf  who  had  previously 
&llen  under  suspicion  at  Leipsic.  The  object  of  this  class,  no  one  much 
censured  ;  nor  could  a  man  censure  it,  unless  he  wished  to  appear  a  bad 
man :  yet  many  persons,  and  especially  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittem- 
berg,  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  some  princi- 
ples were  adopted  and  plans  formed,  which  were  injurious  to  the  truth  and 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  And  this  bielief  led  them,  publicly 
to  accuse  of  many  false  and  dangerous  opinions,  first,  Spener  in  the  year 
1695,  and  afterwards  his  associates  and  friends,  who  defended  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  great  man.  The  vestiges  of  these  contests  are  still  so  recent, 
that  whoever  is  disposed,  may  easily  learn  with  what  degree  of  good  faith, 
modesty,  and  equity  they  were  conducted,  on  both  sides. 

§  80.  The  subject  matter  of  these  controversies  was  manifold,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  grand  point  or  be  comprehended  un- 
der one  term.  Yet  if  we  consider  the  aims  of  those  from  whom  they  ori- 
ginated, the  principal  questions  may  be  brought  under  certain  heads. 
Those  who  laboured  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety,  in  the  first  place  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  their  object  were  the  very 
persons  whose  ofiiCe  it  was  to  promote  piety ;  namely,  the  teachers  and 
ministers  of  the  church.  Hence  they  would  commence  with  them ;  and 
would  make  it  their  especial  care  that  none  might  become  pastors  of  the 
Christian  congregations,  who  were  not  properly  educated,  and  also  sancti- 
fied, or  full  of  divine  love.  For  this  purpose ;  I.  They  recommended  the 
reformation  of  the  theological  schools.  They  would  have  the  technical 
theology  of  the  age,  which  embraced  certain  precise  and  minute  questions 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  unusual  phaseology,  to  be  laid  aside ;  the  contro- 
versies with  other  sects  to  be  indeed  not  wholly  neglected,  yet  less  attend- 
ed to ;  and  the  combination  and  intermixture  of  philosophy  and  human 
wisdom  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  to  be  wholly  abolished.  On  the 
contrary,  they  thought  that  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry, 
should  be  led  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  holy  scriptures ;  that  a  simple 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  derived  principally  from  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, should  be  instilled  into  them  ;  and  that  their  whole  education  should  be 
directed  more  to  practical  utility  and  the  edification  of  Christians,  and  not 
so  much  for  display  and  personal  glory.  As  some  of  them  perhaps,  dis- 
puted on  these  subjects  without  sufficient  precision  and  prudence,  a  suspi- 
cion arose  with  many,  that  these  patrons  of  piety  despisied  philosophy  and 
the  other  branches  of  learning,  altogether ;  that  they  rejected  all  solid 
knowledge  in  theology ;  that  they  disapproved  of  zeal  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth,  against  its  corrupters ;  and  that  they  made  theological  learning 
to  consist  in  a  crude  and  vague  power  of  declaiming  about  morals  aira 
practical  duties.    And  hence  arose  the  contests  req>ecting  the  value  oC 
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philosophy  and  human  science  in  religion,  the  dignity  and  utility  of  what 
is  called  systematic  theology,  the  necessity  of  controversied  theolosy,  the 
value  of  mystical  theology,  the  hest  method  of  instructing  the  people,  and 
other  similar  questions.  II.  They  taught  that  equal  solicitude  should  be 
shown,  that  the  future  teachers  in  the  churches  might  consecrate  their  hearts 
to  Grod  and  be  living  examples  of  piety,  as  that  they  might  carry  away 
from  the  imiversities  minds  well  fraught  with  useful  knowledge.  From 
this  opinion,  to  which  all  good  men  readily  assented,  originated  not  only 
certain  regulations  suited  to  restrain  the  passions  of  studious  youth  and  to 
awaken  in  them  holy  emotions  and  resolutions,  but  likewise  that  doctrine, 
which  produced  so  much  controversy,  namely :  That  no  one  can  teach 
others  to  be  pious,  or  guide  them  to  salvation,  unless  he  is  himself  pious 
and  a  friend  to  Grod.  Many  supposed,  that  this  doctrine  both  derogated 
from  the  efficacy  of  Grod's  word,  which  cannot  be  frustrated  by  the  imper- 
fections of  its  ministers,  and  also  led  on  to  the  long  exploded  errors  of  the 
Donatists ;  and  especially  as  it  was  not  stated  with  equal  caution  and  pru- 
dence by  all.  And  here  commenced  those  long  and  difficult  controversies, 
which  are  not  yet  terminated  :  Whether  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
a  wicked  man  may  acquire,  can  be  called  theology  7  Whether  a  vicious 
man  can  have  a  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?  How  far  may  the  ministra- 
tions of  an  irreligious  minister  be  efficacious  and  salutary  1  Whether  il- 
lumination is  ever  given  to  a  bad  man  whose  heart  is  averse  from  Grod  ? 
and  the  like. 

§  31.  These  restorers  of  fallen  piety,  to  render  the  people  more  obe- 
dient to  their  pious  and  properly  educated  teachers,  and  more  resolute  in 
opposing  their  own  innate  depravity,  deemed  it  necesary,  I.  To  suppress 
certain  common  expressions  in  the  public  instruction,  which  the  depravi^ 
of  men  leads  them  not  unfrequently  to  construe  in  a  way  to  favour  wickeiL 
ness.  Such  were  the  following :  that  no  person  can  attain  in  the  present 
life,  that  perfection  which  the  law  of  God  demands :  that  good  works  are 
not  necessary  to  salvation :  that  in  the  act  of  justification,  faith  only  is 
concerned,  and  not  also  good  works.  But  very  many  were  afraid,  if  these 
barriers  were  removed  the  truth  would  be  corrupted,  or  at  least  would  be 
exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  its  enemies.  11.  That  stricter  rules  of 
conduct  than  are  generally  observed,  should  be  inculcated ;  and  that  many 
things  which  foster  the  internal  diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as  dancing, 
pantomimes,  jocular  discourse,  plays,  dramatic  exhibitions,  the  reading  of 
ludicrous  books,  and  certain  kinds  of  amusements,  should  be  removed  from 
the  class  of  indifferent  things,  which  are  cither  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  those  who  engage  in  them,  and  should  be  classed 
among  sinful  and  unlawful  things.  But  many  thought  this  morality  too 
rigorous.  Hence  that  old  controversy  of  the  schools  was  revived ;  whether 
there  are  certain  actions,  that  are  neither  good  nor  evil  but  indiflferent,  or 
whether  every  thing  men  do,  is  either  sinful  or  holy.  And  on  each  of  the 
amusements  enumerated,  there  were  frequent  and  very  warm  debates, 
which  were  not  always  conducted  with  precision,  temperance,  and  gravity. 
III.  That  in  addition  to  the  public  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  there 
should  be  frequent  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  other  reh'gious  exer- 
cises. But  very  many  judged,  and  experience  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
these  Colleges  rf piety  as  they  were  called,  were  attended  with  more  danger 
than  profit.    The  minor  contests  respecting  certain  terms  or  plans,  and         /' 
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which  did  not  originate  from  these  sources,  need  not  be  nientioned.(SO) 
But  it  is  important  to  add,  that  the  indulgence  of  those  who  were  so  ear. 
nest  to  promote  piety,  towards  certain  persons  who  were  not  perhaps  bad 
men,  but  who  either  had  feeble  and  uncultivated  intellects,  or  were  charge* 
able  with  no  slight  errors ;  exceedingly  displeased  many  of  the  opposHa 
party,  and  afforded  them  no  little  ground  for  suspicion,  that  they  set  a  lower 
value  upon  truth  and  the  theology  contained  in  the  symbolical  books,  than 
upon  practical  holiness.  But  among  so  great  a  multitude  of  combatants, 
and  they  men  of  various  classes  and  tempers,  it  is  not  stradge  that  there 
should  have  been  many  indiscreet  persons,  some  over  zealous,  and  othen 
leaning  towards  the  opposite  faults  to  those  which  they  wished  to  avoid. 

§  82.  The  other  class  of  Pietists,  or  those  who  laboured  to  promote 
piety  in  a  way  that  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  established  doctrines  of 
the  Lutheran  community,  and  to  a  modification  of  the  whole  form  and 
constitution  of  the  church,  were  men  of  various  characters.  Some  of 
them,  destitute  of  a  sound  understanding,  were  not  so  much  errorists,  as 
men  whose  reason  and  judgment  were  impaired  :  others  modified  the  fic- 
tions, which  they  either  derived  from  the  works  of  others  or  invented 
themselves,  with  some  portion  of  sound  doctrine.  We  shall  mention  only 
some  of  the  better  sort  of  them,  and  such  as  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
"^Godfrey  Arnold^  of  Anneberg  in  Saxony,  a  man  of  much  reading,  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  of  natural  eloquence,  disturbed  the  close  of  the 
century  by  various  writings,  but  especially  by  his  History  of  the  church 
and  of  heresies,  which,  certainly  without  just  grounds,  he  entitled  an  tm- 
jporfiaZ  history. (31)  By  nature  melancholy,  gloomy,  and  austere,  he  ap- 
plied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  works  of  the  Mystics  whom  he  greatly 
resembled,  till  his  mind  was  so  wrought  up,  that  he  regarded  them  as  the 
wisest  men  in  the  world,  made  all  religion  to  consist  in  certain  indescri* 
bable  internal  sensations  and  emotions,  had  little  regard  for  doctrinal  the- 
ology, and  expended  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  collecting  and  exag- 
gerating the  faults  of  our  own  and  former  times.  If  as  all  adroit,  it  is  tbs 
first  excellence  of  an  historian  to  afford  no  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  either 
partiality  or  enmity,  no  man  was  ever  more  unfit  to  be  an  historian,  than 
Godfrey  Arnold,  The  man  must  be  unable  to  see  or  feel  at  all,  who  can 
read  his  history,  and  yet  say,  that  he  does  not  see  and  feel,  that  it  it 
throughout  dictated  by  passion,  and  strong  hatred  of  the  received  doctrines 
and  institutions  [of  our  church].  Arnold  in  his  history  assumes  it  as  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  Christian  church 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  have  originated  from  the  ministers  and  nu 
lers  of  the  church,  who  were  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  On  this  assump- 
tion, he  supposes,  that  all  who  made  opposition  to  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion,  and  who  suffered  persecution  from  them,  were  pious  and  holy 
men :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  as  pleased  the  clei^,  were  erratu 

(30)  AU  thefe  controvereies  were  first  Mittclstnsse) ;  ind  alao  from  V§L  Em.  Lh' 

collected  and  arranged,  though  unduly  mul-  cherts  Timotheus  Veterinus,  which  is  extant 

tiplied,  by  Sam.  Schdwigt  in  his  Synopsis  in  two  volumes. 

controversiarum  sub  pietatis  praeteztu  mota-  (31)  [GoUfrid  Arnold's  impartbeyiiche 

rum:   first  published,  Dantzic,  1701,  Svo.  Kirchen-ond  Ketzerhistorie :  first  pabliahed 

But  they  may  be  better  learned,  together  1699  and  1700,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and  then  wan 

with  the  arguments  of  both  parties,  from  •/<>-  full  and  complete,  Schaffhauaeo,  1740,  a 

acAnn  Lange's  Antibarbarus ;  and  from  his  thiee  very  thick  vols,  fol.— TV.] 
Gtnnui  wofk,  entitled  th«  Middle  Way  (die 
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•Ad  averse  to  true  [xiety.  Hence  he  defendg  nearly  all  the  haritie9f  even 
those  whose  doctrines  he  had  not  examined  and  dia  not  well  understand ; 
and  this  has  caused  his  book  to  give  the  highest  offence.  But  the  longer 
he  lived,  the  more  he  saw  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
his  natural  temperament  and  by  bad  examples ;  and  as  respectable  persons 
affirm,  he  at  last  became  more  friendly  to  the  truth  and  to  moderation.(33) 
§  33.  A  much  worse  man  than  he,  was  Jo.  Conrad  Dippelj  a  Hessian 
wfaK)  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Christian  DemoerituSj  and  who  disqm- 
eted  the  minds  of  the  weak,  and  excited  no  inconsiderable  commotions,  in. 
the  last  part  of  this  century.  This  man,  in  my  view,  arrogant,  vainglo- 
rious, and  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  caviller  and  a  buffoon,  did  not  so  much 
bring  forward  a  new  form  of  religion,  as  labour  to  overthrow  all  those  that 
he  found  established.  For  during  his  whole  Hfe,  he  was  more  intent  on 
nothing,  than  on  running  down  every  religious  community,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Lutherans  in  which  he  was  bom,  with  his  sarcastic  witticisms ; 
and  rendering  whatever  had  long  been  viewed  with  reverence,  as  ridicu- 
lous as  possible,  by  his  malignant  and  low  scurrility.  If  he  had  any  clear 
conceptions,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  for  invention  and  imagination  were 
by  for  his  most  prominent  characteristics, — ^if,  I  say,  he  had  in  his  own 
mind  any  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  which  he  thought  were  tnie,  he 
certainly  was  incomjl^tcnt  to  unfold  them  clearly,  or  to  express  them  in 
words ;  for  it  is  only  by  divination,  that  a  man  can  draw  from  his  various 
writings  any  coherent  and  uniform  system  of  doctrine.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  fire  of  his  laboratory,  over  which  he  spent  so  much  time* 
had  produced  a  fever  in  his  brain.  The  writings  he  composed  in  a  oradey 
bitter,  and  sarcastic  style,  should  they  be  handed  down  to  posterity^  will 
cause  people  to  wonder,  that  so  many  of  their  fathers  could  admit  for 
their  religious  teacher  and  guide,  one  who  so  audaciously  violated  eveiy 
principle  of  good  sense  and  piety.  (33) 

(32)  See  Coler^s  Life  of  Arnold,  Nouvetu  barg  in  1698  ;  where  he  was  much  admired 
Dictionnaire  Histor.  Grit.,  tome  i.,  p.  486,  and  followed  by  the  Pietiats.  In  the  yaar 
6cc.  [Dr.  Mo9heim  doea  not  appear  to  me,  1700,  Sophia  Charlotte^  duchess  of  Isenach, 
to  do  justice  to  Arnold  aa  a  historian.  At  by  recommendation  of  professor  Francke, 
least,  I  have  not  discovered  in  his  history  xnade  him  her  court  preacher.  But  opposi- 
that  malignity  and  disregard  for  truth,  which  tion  from  the  orthodox  obliged  him  to  quit 
Dr.  Mo9heim  thinks  every  man  who  has  eyes,  the  ]olace,  im  1705 ;  and  he  was  made  pastor 
must  see.  Arnold  was  bom  at  Anneberg  and  mspootorof  Werben.  Two  yeara  after, 
in  1665.  After  passing  his  childhood  at  the  king  of  Pmaaia  made  him  pastor  and  ia- 
•ehool  in  his  native  place,  he  spent  three  spector  at  Perleberg;  where  be  died  in 
years  in  the  gymnasium  at  Gera;  and  then,  1713,  aged  48.  He  was  of  a  melancholy 
m  1686,  entered  the  University  of  Wittem-  temperament,  and  drank  deeply  into  the 
berg,  where  the  next  year  he  took  his  mas-  views  of  the  Mystics  and  the  Pietists,  and 
ter*s  degree.  Inclined  to  a  retired  and  noise-  conceived  high  disgust  with  the  reigning 
less  life,  he  removed  to  Dresden  in  1686 ;  theology  around  him.  But  he  appeara  to 
where  he  becanw  a  {vivate  tutor,  and  was  inti-  have  Ixlen  a  perfectly  ingenuova  and  upright 
mate  with  Opener.  In  1698,  he  removed  to  man.  As  an  hiatorian,  iie  doubtless  bad 
Quedlingburg ;  and  there  acted  as  a  private  atrong  prejudicea,  which  often  warped  his 
tutor  m  a  family,  ibor  yean,  deeliniiig  re-  judgment.  Bnt  he  appears  to  me  very  fcr 
peated  oflfers  of  a  parish.  In  1697,  he  was  from  being  a  pasgiontUe  writer ;  or  from  At- 
appointed  professor  of  histoiy  at  Giessen :  tempting,  designedly,  to  discolour  or  mis- 
bat  relinquished  the  office  after  two  yean ;  represent  facts.  See  the  chanctcr  of  han 
because,  he  nid,  No  man  can  serve  two  drawn  by  C.  W.  F.  Walehy  in  his  elaborate 
■lastere  :  and  professore,  at  that  day,  were  Preface  to  Vtm  EintnCs  tnnalation  of  M*- 
nquirwi  to  teach  m  a  manner  that  did  not  sheim,  vol.  i.,  p.  88-101. — TV.] 
•nit  his  taste.    He  returned  to  Qoodlii^  (38)  All  his  wocks  won  prmted  in  6  fvli. 

Vol,  III. — C  c  c 
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§  84.  Of  a  totally  different  character,  was  John  WUUam  Petersani  to. 
perintcndent  at  Luneburg ;  a  man  of  a  mild  and  quiet  temper,  but  of  a 
feeble  mind,  and  from  the  luxuriance  of  his  imagination,  very  liable  to  deceife 
both  himself  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  he  contended  in  the  year  1691, 
that  a  noble  young  lady,  Rotanumd  Juliana  of  Asseburg,  whose  disordered 
brain  made  her  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  visions,  actually  saw  God  present 
and  reported  commands  which  she  received  from  him;  and  about  the 
same  time,  he  publicly  defended  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  Christ's  future 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth :  for  that  oracle  had  confirmed  this 
among  other  things,  by  her  authority.  This  first  error,  as  is  usual  with 
those  who  have  no  control  over  their  own  minds,  afterwards  produced 
others.  For  he  with  his  wife,  Joanna  Eleanora  of  Merlau,  who  also  pro- 
fessed  to  have  very  great  spiritual  knowledge,  predicted  a  complete  future 
restoration  of  all  things,  or  the  liberation  of  both  wicked  men  and  devils 
from  hell,  and  their  deliverance  from  all  sin  and  from  the  punishment  of 
sin ;  and  he  assigned  to  Christ  a  twofold  human  nature,  the  one  celestial 
and  assumed  before  this  world  was  created,  and  the  other  derived  from  his 
mother  since  the  commencement  of  time.  I  pass  over  other  opinions  of 
this  pair,  equally  groundless,  and  very  wide  of  the  common  belief.  Many 
persons  gave  assent  to  these  opinions,  especially  among  the  laity :  but 
jPeUraen  was  also  opposed  by  great  numbers ;  to  whom  he  replied  very 
fhlly,  as  he  had  a  fruitful  genius  and  abundance  of  leisure.  Being  remo- 
ved from  his  office  in  the  year  1692,  he  quietly  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  on  his  estate,  near  Magdeburg,  amusing  himself  with  writing  let- 
ters  and  books.  (34) 

4to,  in  the  year  1747,  but  without  naming  published  with  bis  own  amendments.    He 

the  place  of  publication.     For  he  was  re-  was  made  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  m 

q)ected  by  many  after  his  death,  and  re-  1677.     Afterwards,  he  was  superintendent 

Sirded  as  a  great  teacher  of  true  wisdom,  at  Lubec ;  then  court  preacher  at  Lutii, 
one  more  readily  find  readers  and  patrons,  and  m  1688,  superintendent  at  Luneburg. 
thin  thoee  wbo  abuse  every  body  else,  and  He  early  gave  way  to  a  belief  in  Tisions  and 
immoderately  extol  themselves.  Dippel  also  special  revelations  ;  which  brought  him  to 
acquired  numerous  friends,  by  hie  attention  hold  to  a  hteral  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth 
to  ch3rmistry,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  during  the  millennium,  and  to  believe  in  a 
been  well  versed,  and  by  his  medical  knowl-  final  restoration  of  all  things.  Becoming 
edge.  For  as  all  men  are  fond  of  riches  and  more  and  more  confirmed  in  these  senti- 
long  life,  they  readily  set  a  high  value  on  ments,  he  openly  avowed  them,  both  oraUy 
those  who  professedly  show  them  a  sure  path  and  in  printed  works.  In  1693,  he  wis 
to  opulence  and  old  age.  The  death  of  cited  before  the  consistory  at  Zelle :  and  as 
Difpd  is  related  by  numerous  writers.  he  could  not  conscientiously  refrain  from 
(84)  Petersen  gave  a  history  of  his  own  teaching  doctrines,  which  he  supposed  im- 
life,  in  German,  first  published  in  1717, 8vo,  mediately  revealed  to  himself  and  wife  and 
to  which  his  wife  added  her  life,  in  1718.  lady  Julianoy  he  was  deprived  of  his  office; 
Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  spiric,  and  purchasing  an  estate  not  fai  from  Mag- 
habits,  and  chincter  of  this  weD-matched  deburg,  he  there  led  a  retired  and  religioqs 
pair,  will  find  matter  enough  for  their  pur-  life,  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  his  prin- 
pofc,  in  these  auto-biographies.  Concern-  ciples,  and  in  labouring  to  promote  pncticil 
ing  his  movements  at  Liineburg,  see  the  piety,  till  his  death  in  1727.  He  was  ud- 
Documents  in  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  doubtedly  a  considerable  scholar,  and  a  voy 
A.D.  1748,  p.  974,  A.D.  1749,  p.  30,  SOO,  sincere  and  pious  man.  But  his  poetic  im- 
and  in  many  other  places.  Ada  Jo.  Itdl-  agination,  and  his  bekef  in  dreams  and  vis- 
UrU  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom.  ii.,  p.  639,  dec.  ions,  led  him  to  embrace  very  singular  opin- 
[This  pious  and  amiable  enthusiast  was  bom  ions.  He  supposed,  that  prior  to  the  mil- 
it  Otnabmck,  in  1649.  Nature  formed  him  lennium,  the  gospel  would  be  preached  over 
for  a  poet ;  as  ippeirs  firom  his  Urania,  on  ill  the  world  ;  and  that  all  nations  would  be 
th«  mighty  wodu  of  God,  which  Lahmitz  cooTerted.    The  Jews  after  becoming  Chrii- 
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LS5.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  associate  with  these,  John  Caspar 
ide,  and  John  George  Bcesius,  good  men,  and  earnest  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  others,  but  ignorant  of  the  way  to  e£^t  it.  The  fcMrmer  was 
a  minister  at  Berlin,  and  among  the  other  crude  and  ill-digested  doctrines 
which  he  advanced,  he  in  1697,  most  strenuously  opposed  the  confession 
of  sins  to  priests  which  is  practised  among  the  Lutherans.  His  zeal  on 
this  subject  produced  considerable  commotion,  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state.  The  latter  was  a  preacher  at  Sorau  [in  lower  Lusatia],  and  in  or- 
der more  effectually  to  overcome  the  heedlessness  and  security  of  men,  he 
denied,  that  God  continues  to  be  propitious  to  those  sinners  whose  obsti- 
nacy he  eternally  foresaw  would  be  incurable,  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that,  beyond  a  certain  limited  time  fixed  from 
eternity,  he  would  afford  them  the  grace  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation.  This  opinion  was  thought  by  not  a  few  divines  to  be  injurious 
to  the  divine  mercy,  which  is  boundless ;  and  it  was  therefore,  combated 
in  many  publications.  Yet  it  found  a  learned  vindicator  in  Adam  Rechen* 
ierg^  a  divine  of  Leipsic ;  not  to  mention  others  of  less  note. (35) 

§  36.  Among  the  minor  controversies  in  the  Lutheran  church,  I  shall 
assign  the  first  place  to  that  which  existed  between  the  divines  of  Tubin* 
gen  and  those  of  Giesscn,  from  the  year  1616  onward.  The  grand  point 
in  debate,  related  to  the  true  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  state  of 
Christy  which  theologians  usually  call  his  state  of  humiliation.  The  par- 
ties  agreed,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  really  possessed  divine  properties 
and  perfections,  by  virtue  of  the  hfpostaUc  unionj  even  while  he  seemed 
divested  of  all  glory  and  majesty  and  appeared  to  be  a  vile  servant  and 
malefactor.  But  they  disputed,  whether  he  actually  divested  himself  of 
the  use  of  those  perfections  while  executing  the  office  of  high  priest,  or 
whether  he  only  concealed  his  use  of  them  from  the  view  of  men.  The 
divines  of  Tubingen  accounted  the  latter  supposition  to  be  the  fact ;  while 
those  of  Giessen,  regarded  the  former  as  more  probable.  To  this  first 
and  great  question,  others  were  added;  which,  if  I  am  correct,  were 
rather  curious  than  necessary,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  God  is  pres- 
ent throughout  the  created  universe,  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  presence, 

tians,  would  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  have  founded  his  ovm  belief  chiefly  on  such 

Then  the  first  resurrection,  that  of  the  an-  grounds ;  Yet  he  belieTed,  that  the  Scrip- 

cient  saints  and  raartyrSf  would  take  place ;  tures  rightly  interoreted,  that  is,  mysticadj 

Christ  would  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  explained,  wens  full  of  these  doctrines.    And 

and   living  saints  would  be  caught  up  to  hence,  in  order  to  convince  others,  he  ar- 

meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  be  changed,  gued  murb  from  the  Bible,  particularly  from 

Thenceforth  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  the  Ap<K:8lypse  ;  and  also  from  the  ancient 

years  on  the  earth,  over  a  twofold  church ;  Chilis^ts,  especially  Origen.     His  writings 

the  celestial,  composed  of  the  risen  saints  weie  voluminous  ;  consistinff  of  mystic  in- 

and  those  changed  at  his  coming,  and  the  t«rpretations  of  Scripture,  defence   of  his 

terrestrial,  embracing  all  other  Christians,  peculiar  sentiments,  many  letters,  and  a 

Religion  would  prevail  very  ffenerally,  bdt  nistory  of  his  own  life.     See   Schroeckk^ 

not  universally.    At  the  end  oithe  thousand  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol. 

years,  Satan  would  be  let  loose ;  thers  would  viii.,  p.  302,  &c.    ITnpartheyische  Kirchen* 

be  a  great  apostacy;  Christ  would  come  histoire,  Jena,  1730,  vol.  ii.,  p.  811,  &g.— 

forth  and  destroy  the  wicked ;  •  new  heaven  Tr.'i 

and  a  new  earth  would  appear ;  and  grado-  (35)  Those  who  wish  to  understand  theao 

ally,  all  things  would  be  i«8tored  to  order,  controversies,  may  consult  Walch's  Intro- 

and  holiness,  and  happiness.    Though  Pe-  doction  to  the  controversies  in  tho  Lutheian 

tersen  was  first  led  into  these  doctrines,  by  church,  written  in  German. 
•opposed  revelations,  and  appean  always  to 
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dw  tnle  eause  of  the  omiiipTesence  of  CSuist's  body,  and  some  others. 
On  Uie  side  of  the  Tabingen  diiines,  appeared  and  took  part  Lucas  Od» 
tmdeff  Mekki&f  Nicokd  and  Theodora  Thummius ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
divines  of  GiesseiH  Bahkaxar  Menxer^  and  Justus  Feuerbom :  all  of  whom 
contended  ardentlj  and  ingeniously ;  and  I  wish  I  could  add,  always  with 
dignity  and  moderation.  But  those  times  permitted  and  approved  many 
things,  which  subsequent  times  have  justly  required  to  be  amended.  Hie 
Sixon  theologians  in  the  year  1624,  by  order  of  their  sovereign,  assumed 
the  office  of  arbiters  of  the  ccmtroversy :  and  this  office  they  so  executed, 
as  not  to  approve  entirely  the  sentiments  of  either  party ;  yet  they  inti- 
mated, that  the  views  of  the  Giessen  divines  were  nearer  the  truth,  than 
those  €i  the  other  party.(36)  The  Tubingen  divines  refused  to  admit 
their  interference :  and  perhaps,  the  divines  of  Giessen  would  in  time  have 
done  the  same.  But  the  public  calamities  of  Grermany,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  It  was  therefore  never  settled ;  but  each  party  retained  its  own 
views. 

§  37.  Not  long  after  the  rise  of  this  contest,  in  the  year  1631,  Herman 
Malhmann,  a  pious  and  not  unlearned  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Dantzic,  a 
great  friend  and  a  public  recommender  of  John  Arnd^s  work  on  True 
Christianity,  was  thought  by  John  Coroinus  his  colleague,  and  by  many 
c^ers,  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  and  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  scriptures* 
V  we  may  believe  his  opposers,  he  published  in  the  year  1621,  in  a  Ger- 
man work  on  Christ's  gracious  kingdom,  the  following  sentiment :  That 
the  written  word  of  God,  does  not  possess  inherent  power  and  efficacy,  to 
enlighten  and  regenerate  the  hearts  of  men  and  to  convert  them  to  God : 
that  this  external  word  merely  points  out  the  way  to  salvation,  but  does 
not  draw  men  into  it :  that  Grod  himself,  by  another  and  an  internal  word, 
so  changes  the  disposition  of  men,  that  they  are  enabled  to  please  him. 
This  opinion,  Corvmas  and  his  associates  contended,  was  the  same  that 
Schwenkfeld  formerly  held,  and  that  the  Mystics  professed.  But  whoever 
shall  compare  together  all  the  writings  of  Rathmann  on  the  sul^ect,  will 
perceive,  that  his  adversaries  either  did  not  understand  him,  or  have  per- 
verted his  meaning.  He  supposed,  L  That  the  word  of  Grod  as  contained 
in  the  scriptures,  had  indeed  the  power  of  converting  men  to  Grod,  and  of 
renewing  their  hearts.  But,  II.  This  power  it  could  not  exert  at  all,  on 
the  minds  of  corrupt  men  who  resisted  it.  Therefore,  III.  It  was  neces- 
sary, that  a  divine  power  should  either  precede  or  accompany  it,  and  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  men  for  its  influence,  or  remove  the  obstacles  which  de- 

(W)  Jo.  Wd/g.  Jaeger's  Historia  secies.  To  render  this  at  all  plausible,  reaort  wat 
SI  polit.  anculi  zvii.,  decenn.  iii.,  p.  929,  had  to  the  hypoatoHc  union^  and  to  a  sap- 
dec  Ckrist.  Bberh.  WeiMmannU  Historia  posed  transfer  of  difine  attributes  from  the 
Mclea.  a»cul.  xvii.,  p.  1178.  Walch^s  In-  superior  nature  of  Christ  to  the  inferior. 
Production  to  the  controTersies,  &c.  [in  Ger-  Thus  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of  mini 
■lan],  pt.  i.,  ch.  iT.,  p.  206 :  to  say  nothing  we^3  confounded ;  and  a  local  or  material 
of  Anar,  Carolus,  Amddy  and  a  hundrea  presence  was  ascribed  to  the  divine  nature, 
othera.  [Thesa  controTeraiea  were  natural  From  such  absurd  doctrines,  stiffly  main- 
feaolta  of  Lii<A^*#  untenable  doctrine  of  con-  tained  by  scute  and  ingenious  men,  it  wu 
flubttantiation ;  which  supposed  Chiiat*a  unavoidable  that  they  should  feel  the  dHB- 
body  and  blood  to  be  always  truly  present  culties  besetting  them  on  every  aide ;  and 
with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist.  therefore  should  start  Various  theories,  ^th 
For  on  that  supposition,  Christ*a  bodj  must  the  vain  hope  of  extricating  themaeWea  from 
often  be  present  in  a  great  number  of  places  embamaament. — TV.] 
St  the  aame  time,  of  "Skft  a  kind  oitdnquily. 
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stroyed  the  efficacy  of  tho  externa]  word.  And  thnsy  IV.  By  thi«  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  this  internal  wordy  the  way  waa  prepmdt  lot  Iho 
external  word  to  enlighten  and  renovate  the  souls  of  iiieii,(S7)  Tbm  m 
indeed  some  difierence,  between  his  views  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divkMl 
word,  and  the  common  views  of  the  Lutheran  church :  but  if  I  do  not 
greatly  deceive  myself,  whoever  shall  carefully  consider  all  that  he  ha« 
written  on  the  subject,  in  his  inelegant,  nay,  ofVen  carelesa  manner,  wilt  bf» 
convinced  that  this  difference  ia  but  small ;  and  he  wiU  perceive,  tbM  tbie 
honest  man  had  not  the  power  of  ooraaiunlcating  his  thoughts  with  pre*- 
cision  and  clearness.  The  controversy  spread  thifough  the  whole  LutW* 
an  church,  the  majority  following  the  example  of  the  Sexons  and  ooo^ 
demning  Raikmannf  but  others  excusing  that  pious  and  good  mm^  Qgt 
as  he  died,  just  as  the  contest  was  at  its  height,  in  the  yeax  162^  the  gr^M 
commotions  gradually  subsided. 

§  38.  The  private  dissensions  of  some  of  the  doctors  leapeeting  ceftaia 
propositions  and  opinions,  I  do  not  presume  to  place  on  the  list  of  Lulbef  • 
an  controversies :  though  I  perceive,  some  do  it ;  not  so  much  however, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  adorning  the  YmUvrf 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  to  create  prejudice  against  it,  and  to  lower  th^ 
reputation  of  good  men.     For  no  age  is  so  happy,  and  no  comzmmity  se^ 
well  regulated,  but  that  one  individual  is  sometimes  deemed  by  another  ta 
be  indiscreet  and  erroneous.     Nor  is  it  estimating  human  nature  correctly^ 
to  measure  the  state  of  things  throughout  a  whole  church,  1^  such  private 
opinions  o[  individuals.    In  the  writings  of  John  Tamamus  and  Johtt 
Affdmann  of  Rostock,  in  other  respects  two  very  meritorious  theologjens^ 
certain  modes  of  expression  and  some  opinions  were  censured^  by  tbelr 
colleagues  and  others.     Nor  will  this  excite  much  surprise  in  one  who  con- 
siders, that  the  latter  might  misunderstand  what  was  itself  well  asdd,  and 
that  the  former  might  not  have  known  how  to  express  correctly  what  thej 
clearly  understood. — Joachim  Lutkemamn^  in  many  respects  a  man  of  wort£^ 
denied,  that  Christ  remained  a  true  man^  during  Uie  three  days  that  he  was 
dead :  while  others  affirmed  the  contrary.     This  was  a  controversy  about 
words ;  such  as  we  see  continually  arising  and  disappearing  among  men.*— 
Of  the  same  kind,  was  the  dispute  between  Henry  noetius  a  theologian  of 
Helmstadt,  and  Frederic  BtUtknn  a  divine  of  Wittemberg ;  whether  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  the  wicked  will  be  restored  to 
life  hereafter. — John  Reinbothy  superintendent  in  Holstein,  like  CaUxtiUf 
circumscribed  the  essentials  of  religion  within  narrower  limits  dian  usual, 
and  supposed  that  the  Greeks  did  not  err  essentially,  in  denying  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son.     In  both  respects,  many  were 
satisfied  with  him ;  but  others  were  not ;  and  especially,  John  Conrad  Baum 
haueTj  a  very  learned  divine  of  Strasburg.     Hence  a  controversy  arose  be* 
tween  those  excellent  men,  which  was  more  vehement,  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  demanded.(88)    But  let  us  not  refer  disputes  (k  this  character  to  the 
class  of  those  which  show  the  internal  state  of  our  church  in  this  centiuy. 

(37)  8e«  Chmtofher  Hartknock?»  Prtat-  Godfrey  AmMi  KircbeD-nnd  Ktturius- 

■iache  Kircbenscscmchte,  book  iii.,  ch.  Tiii.^  toriei  Dt.  ii.,  book  zm,  ch.  yi.,  p.  957»  dec, 

S.  812,  6lc.     (^^rey  ArnoUCM  Kirchen-und  and  cobceroirw  that  of  ReinboA  in  jwrticon 

[etzerhist.,  pt.  iii.,  cb.  xii.,  p.  115,  6lc.    Jo,  lar,  lee  Jo.  MuUt'm  Introdoot  ad  Hiatoriam 


MoUer's  Cimbria  Lit.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  A59,  dee.    Cbenonesna  Cimbricn,  pt.  iL,  p.  190,  dee., 
(38)  See  on  theae  controTeraieageoaBUy,    and  Cisbria  Littent^,  too.  iL,  p.  892. 
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§  39.  Of  somewhat  greater  moment  in  this  respect,  were  some  contro- 
yersies,  which  did  not  relate  so  much  to  things  as  to  persons ;  or  respected  the 
soundness  and  correctness  of  certain  teachers.  Men  who  undertake  to  plead 
the  cause  of  piety  and  holiness,  are  oflen  carried  by  the  fervour  which 
actuates  them  to  some  extravagance  ;  and  therefore  do  not  always  confine 
down  their  statements  to  the  rigid  rules  of  theological  accuracy  as  pre* 
scribed  by  learned  divines :  and  they  sometimes  borrow  the  strong  and 
splendid  yet  figurative  and  often  obscure  words  and  phrases  of  those,  who 
treat  of  the  genuine  worship  of  Grod  and  of  practical  duties,  with  good  in- 
tentions ind^d,  yet  in  a  rude  and  uncouth  style.  Hence  none  scarcely, 
more  readily  than  these,  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  despising  and  marring 
the  truth.  Many  such  examples  occurred  in  this  age ;  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Stephen  FratariuSf  a  preacher  at  Salswedel,  and  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  John  Amd.  The  former  had  published  in  the  preceding 
century,  some  tracts  calculated  to  arouse  the  minds  of  men  to  solicitude 
about  their  salvation ;  and  these  were  repeatedly  republished  in  this  cen. 
tury,  and  commended  by  many ;  and  yet  were  thought  by  others  to  abound 
in  expressions  and  sentiments,  either  directly  false  or  calculated  to  lead  oo 
to  error.  And  there  certainly  are  some  unsuitable  expressions  in  those 
tracts,  which  might  easily  mislead  the  ignorant ;  and  some  also,  that  indi^ 
cate  too  great  credulity.  Yet  whoever  shall  read  his  works  with  an  ingen- 
uous  mind,  will  easily  believe  that  the  writer  wrote  nothing  there,  treach- 
erously, and  with  a  bad  design.  The  celebrated  work  of  Amd  on  true 
Christianity,  the  perusal  of  which  affords  delight  to  so  many  persons  even 
in  our  own  times,  was  too  bitterly  taxed  by  Lucas  Osiander^  George  Rott, 
and  many  others,  with  being  written  among  other  faults  in  a  style  that  was 
debased  by  Weigelian.  Paracelsic,  and  the  like  phraseology.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  extraordinary  man  disliked  the  philosophy  that  prevailed  in 
the  schools  of  that  age,  and  on  the  other  hand  ascribed  much — ^1  had  almost 
said,  too  much — ^to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  chymists:  and 
hence  he  sometimes  used  the  language  of  those  who  tell  us,  that  fire  throws 
light  on  both  religion  and  nature.  But  he  has  been  absolved  from  all  great 
errors,  by  the  most  respectable  men,  especially  by  Paul  Egardj  Daniel  DiU 
ger,  Melchior  Breler,  John  Gerhard,  Dorscheus,  and  numerous  others :  and 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  derived  reputation  and  renown,  rather  than  dis- 
grace, from  those  many  criminations.  (39)  To  the  class  of  which  we 
here  treat,  belongs  also  Valentine  Weigel,  minister  of  Tschopau  in  Meissen. 
For  though  he  died  in  the  preceding  century,  yet  a  great  part  of  his  wri- 
tings were  first  published  in  this,  and  were  attacked  by  great  numbers. 
I  regard  him  as  by  no  means  a  corrupt  man  ;  but  he  also  was  injured  by 
his  attachment  to  the  chymistry  which  at  that  time  floated  about  Germany, 
and  by  his  dislike  or  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  sound  reason. (40) 

§  40.  It  remains,  that  we  notice  the  chief  persons  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  new  model  the  whole  system  of  the- 
ologyt  or  to  draw  forth  a  new  one  from  their  own  resources.     At  the  head 

(89)  See   Godfr,  Amofd*9  Kirchen-und  (46)  Amdd  treats  largely  of  Weigri; 

Ketzerhist.,  pt.  ii.,  book  ^ii.,  ch.  vi.,pf940,  jet,  as  usual,  not  impartially;  in  his  Kir- 

Ac.     Weitmann's  Historia  Eccles.  swculi  chen-tmd  Ketzerhistorie,  pt  IL,  b.  xm,  dL 

rrii.,  p.  1174, 1189.  Godfr.  BaUk.  Scharfg  xvu.,  p.  1068. 
Supplement,  hist.,  litisque  Arodians,  Wit- 
iemb.,  1737,  6to,  Hid  very  many  oten. 
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of  the  list  stands  Jacoh  Bcthmenj  a  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz/fiunous  for  his 
vast  number  of  both  friends  and  foes,  and  whom  his  patrons  call  the  Germ 
man  Theosophist,  B^ing  naturally  inclined  to  search  afler  abstrose  thiogSy 
and  having  learned,  partly  from  certain  books,  and  partly  from  intercourse 
with  some  physicians,  ( Tobias  Koher,  BaWiasar  Walther^  and  others),  the 
doctrines  of  Robert  Fludd  and  the  Rosecrucians,  which  were  then  every 
where  circulated  and  talked  of,  he  discovered  by  means  of  fire,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  imagination,  a  kind  of  theology  which  was  more  obscure 
than  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  or  the  characters  of  Heraclitus.  Those 
who  would  commend  the  man  for  ingenuity,  piety,  veracity  and  honesty, 
may  do  it  without  hinderance  from  us :  but  those  who  would  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  a  man  taught  by  Grod,  or  even  of  a  sound  and  wise  philos« 
opher,  must  themselves  lack  knowledge ;  for  he  so  confuses  every  subject, 
with  chymical  metaphors,  and  with  such  a  profusion  of  obscure  terms, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  he  aimed  to  produce  jargon.  The  heat  of  his 
exuberant  fancy,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  led  him  to  believe,  that  divine  grace 
operates  by  the  same  laws  as  prevail  in  the  physical  world;  and  that 
men's  souls  are  purified  from  their  pollution  and  vices,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  metals  are  purged  from  dross.  He  formerly  had,  and  he  still  has,  a 
very  great  number  of  followers ;  among  whom  the  most  noted  and  femoua 
in  this  century  were  John  Lewis  Gifiheily  John  Angelas vonWerdenhageUf 
Abraham  von  Franckenbergy  Theodore  von  Tzetschj  Paid  FelgenhaueTf 
Quirinus  Kuhlmanj  John  James  Zimmermany  and  others.  Some  of  these 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  modesty  and  good  sense :  but  others  were 
entirely  beside  themselves,  and  excited  the  compassion  of  intelligent  men ; 
as,  e.  g.,  Kuhlmann,  who  was  burned  in  Muscovy  A.D.  1684,  and  afterwards 
Gichiel :  and  not  one  of  them  managed  their  affairs  so  laudably  and  well, 
as  to  procure  for  the  sect  or  its  founders  any  degree  of  respect  and  com- 
mendation with  persons  of  the  slightest  discernment. (41) 

6  41.  Next  after  Bahmen,  it  appears  should  be  mentioned  those,  whom  dis- 
ordered  minds  rendered  so  presumptuous,  that  they  claimed  to  be  prophets, 
divinely  raised  up  and  endued  with  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events.  A 
large  number  of  such  persons  existed  in  this  age,  and  particularly  during  the 
times  when  the  Austrians  were  contending  for  supremacy  against  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Swedes,  and  the  French :  for  long  experience  shows,  that  there  is 
never  a  greater  number  of  diviners  or  prophets,  than  when  great  revolutions 
seem  about  to  take  place,  or  when  great  and  imexpected  calamities  occur. 
The  most  noted  of  these  were,  Nicholas  Drabiz,  Christopher  Kotter^  and 
Christina  Foniatowskyy  who  have  found  an  eloquent  patron  in  John  Amos 
Comemus;  also  Joachim  Grevlich^  Anna  Vetteriaj  Eva  Maria  FroUch^ 
George  Reichard^  and  some  others.  But  as  no  one  of  them  was  the  cause 
of  any  great  commotions,  and  as  the  progress  of  events  very  soon  divested 

(41)  It  is  not  necessuy  here  to  cite  au-  in  many  other  places. — [*'  BtehmtHf  how- 

thorities ;  for  the  works  of  Bakmen  are  in  ever,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  in 

every  body's  hands,  and  the  books  which  our  days,  a  warm  advocate  and  an  tndnstii* 

confute  him  are  no  where  scarce.     What  oua  disciple  in  the  late  well-meaning,  bot 

can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  man  and  his  gloomy  and  visionary  Mr.    William  Law, 

followers,  may  be  seen  in  Arnold,  who  is  al-  who  was,  for  many  yeara,  preparing  a  new 

ways  most  full  in  extolling  and  lauding  those  edition  and  traoalation  of  Bakmen*9  woiki, 

whom  others  censure.     Conceminff  KM-  which  ho  left  behind  him  rea^  for  the  prMi^ 

HMnn,  and  his  execution,  see  the  Unschnl-  and  which  have  been  publiahed  in  %  voli. 

dige  Nachrichten,  A.D.  1748,  p.  905,  and  4to,  nice  bit  dMlh.***— JWiei.] 
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their  predictiofis  of  all  their  authority,  it  is  sufficieat  to  have  ahown  gener- 
ally, tnat  there  were  among  the  Lutherans  of  this  age,  some  disordered 
minds,  that  affected  the  honours  and  the  authority  of  amhassadora  of  hmiT* 
en.(42) 

§  42.  I  would  give  a  somewhat  more  distinct  account  of  gome,  who 
wer^  not  indeed  so  wholly  heside  themselves  as  to  claim  to  be  prophets  of 
God,  yet  sadly  deceived  themselves  and  others  by  marvellous  and  strangs 
opinions.  Escdas  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel  Methj  both  of  Thuringia,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  expressed  themselves  so  unusually 
and  so  improperly,  that  they  were  thought  by  many  to  arro^te  to  them- 
selves divine  glory  and  majesty,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and  our 
Saviour.  I  can  believe,  that  though  they  greatly  lacked  sound  sense,  yet  they 
were  not  so  far  beside  themselves ;  and  that  they  only  foolishly  imitated  the 
lofty  and  swollen  phraseology  of  the  mystical  writers.  Tbus  they  may 
serve  as  examples,  to  show  how  much  cloudiness  and  folly,  the  constant  roaff. 
ing  of  mystical  books  may  spread  over  uncultivated  and  feeble  minds.(4S| 
PomI  Nagelf  a  professor  at  Leipsic  who  had  some  tincture  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  conjectured  from  the  indications  of  the  stars,  future  occurroacev 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  among  other  things  professed  to  be  certainp 
from  their  indications,  that  a  very  holy  and  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  to  be  set  up  on  the  earth.(44) 

§  43.  Christian  Holmrg,  of  Luneburg,  a  man  of  an  unstable  and  restlesi 
spirit,  under  the  assumed  names  of  EUas  Pnxlorius  and  Bernard  Bammamh 
published  a  vast  number  of  invectives  against  the  whole  Lutheran  church ; 
and  thereby  involved  himself  in  various  troubles.  Yet  for  a  long  time,  by 
dissimulation  and  deception,  which  he  doubtless  supposed  to  be  lawful,  be 
led  the  more  charitable  to  regard  him  as  less  faulty  than  he  actually  was ; 
and  he  was  accounted  an  acrimonious  assailant,  not  so  much  of  lellgion 
itself,  as  of  the  licentiousness  and  vices  of  those  especially  who  ministered 
in  holy  things.  At  length  however,  he  rendered  himself  universally  odious, 
and  went  over  to  the  Mennonites.(45)  Very  similar  to  him,  thou^  supe* 
nor  in  petulance  and  acrimony,  was  Frederic  Breckling ;  who  beir^  ejc^ct- 
ed  from  the  ministry,  which  he  first  exercised  in  Holstein  and  aft^warda 
at  ZwoU  in  Holland,  continued  to  extreme  old  age  in  Holland,  connected 
with  no  religious  sect.  Various  of  his  tracts  are  extant,  whic^,  although 
they  vehemently  urge  and  recommend  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  display 
implacable  hatred  against  both  vice  and  the  vicious,  yet  show  the  writer  to 

(4S)  Godfrey  AmoU  has  done  the  world  them  all.    His  Index  Bibliothecc,  was  pixai* 

MTvice,  by  accurately  collecting  the  visions  ed  after  his  death,  Amsterd.,  1670, 4to,  eia> 

sod  acts  of  these  people,  in  the  second  and  bracing  a  great  number  of  ehymical,  faxiati> 

Ihird  Parts  of  his  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhisto-  cal,  ax^  prophetical  writings. 

fie.    For  now,  such  as  have  occasion  to  in-  (43)  See  Christ.  TAowuittii*,  Historie  der 

yestigate  the  subject,  have  the  ready  means  Weisheit  und  Narheit,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  150. 

of  ascertaining  with  certainty,  what  was  in  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  KetserhisUuie, 

itself  most  probable  beforehand,  that  what  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  32. 

these  persons  deemed  difine  communic»-  (44)  Arnold^  loo.  cit.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  v.,  pu 

tioDs,  were  the  fictions  of  their  own  minds  63.     Andrew  Carolus^  Memorabila  EccIbi. 

led  away  by  their  imaginatioDs.    There  was  use.  xvii.,  pt.  i.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv^  p.  513. 

an  honest,  illiterate  man  at  Amsterdam,  io  (45)  Arnold,  loc.  cit.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p. 

the  middle  of  the  seventeentih  century,  Bcn^  130.    Andrew  CarohtSt  foe  cit.,  vol  l,  p. 

^dict  Bahnsen  of  HolsteiA,  who  was  so  cap-  1065.    Jo.  Hmvheck^  Summa  ControT^i*.* 

tivaled  with  taefa  writings  and  prophecies,  p.  636.     Jo.    MoUer,  Cimhna   ^'*»rTfx 

that  he  careAiUy  collected  sad  ptddjahed  tonL  ii,  p.  337,  dte. 
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have  been  destitute  of  the  primary  virtues  of  a  truly  piouAnan,  charity, 
wisdom,  the  love  of  truth,  meekness  and  patience.(46)  It  is  strange,  that 
such  vehement  and  heated  declaimers  against  the  defects  of  the  public  re- 
ligion and  its  ministers,  as  they  profess  to  be  more  discerning  than  all  oth- 
ers, should  fail  of  discovering  whal  the  most  simple  daily  lesum  by  com- 
mon observation,  that  nothing  is  more  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  angiy 
reformer,  who  is  always  laying  about  him  with  sword  and  dagger ;  and 
that  they  should  not  perceive,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  sue- 
oessfblly  to  cure  in  others,  the  fitults  of  which  he  is  himself  guilty.  The 
expectation  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  which  seldom  exists  in  well-inform- 
ed minds,  and  which  generally  produces  extravagant  opinions,  was  embra- 
ced and  propagated  by  George  Lawrence  Seidenbechtr^  a  preacher  in  the 
Saxon  region  of  Eichsfeld  :  and  for  this,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofiioe.(47) 
§  44.  We  shall  close  the  list  of  this  sickly  family,  (for  it  is  not  neees- 
sary  to  name  a  great  number,  since  they  all  pursued  much  the  same 
course),  with  the  most  odious  and  the  worst  of  them  all,  Martin  SddeHua,  a 
SUesian  of  Ohlau ;  who  laboured  to  estaUish  a  sect  in  Poland  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  and  the 
commencement  of  this,  but  whose  extreme  absurdities  prevented  his  meet- 
ing with  success  even  among  the  Socinians.  7?his  most  daring  of  mortab 
supposed,  that  God  had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the 
Jewish  nation ;  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared,  nor  ever  would 
appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  this  so  great  a  deliverer  promised  of  old  to  their  fathers :  that  of  course, 
Christ  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  was  his  only  bu- 
siness and  office  to  explain  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  "beep  greatly  ob« 
Bcured  by  the  fault  of  men ;  and  therefore,  that  whoever  shall  obey  this 
law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ,  will  fulfil  all  the  religions  duties  which 
Crod  requires  of  him.  To  render  these  monstrous  opinions  more  defensi- 
ble and  specious,  he  audaciously  assailed  and  discarded  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  few  persons  whom  he  brought  over  to  his 
views,  were  called  Sem'Judaixers.(AS)  If  this  rash  man  had  lived  at  the 
present  day,  he  would  have  appeared  much  less  odious,  than  he  did  in  that 
age.  For  if  ^e  ^ xcept  his  singular  ideas  concerning  the  Messiah,  all  the 
rest  of  his  system  would  be  highly  approved  by  many  at  the  present  day, 
among  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations. 

(46)  Arnold  treats  of  this  man,  in  his  (48)  See  GusUdo.  Oeo.  ZeUuer*9  Historic 
work  so  often  cited,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  148,  Crypto-Socinismi  Altorfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  998, 
iu-i  ud  likewise  gi?es  m  some  of  his  S36.  [His  Fundamenta  religionis  Chri»- 
tiicts  ;  which  abundantlj  shew  the  extreme  tians  uid  his  Epistols  ties  ad  oastam  Uni- 
iemlity  of  his  genius;  ibid.,  p.  1110.  A  tariorum,  are  to  be  found  in  the  BibIiothec» 
formal  account  of  him,  is  given  by  John  fratrum  Unitariorum. — Schl.  A  sect  still 
MTdUer,  Cimbria  Litterata,  tom.  iii.,  p.  72,  exists  in  Russia,  holding  much  the  ssm0 
Ac.  doctrines,  and  bearing  the  name  of  SeleM- 

(47)  He  is  fiiHy  deacrihed  hw  AA.  Mtm  na>tschim.  See  R.  PMtrUm^t  Present 
VerpoarUn,  in  his  Comment,  de  viU  et  in-  sute  of  the  Greek  Cburcb,  ed.  New- York, 
stitutia  G.  L.  Seidenbechen  i  DtnUky  1799,  18X6,  p.  373,  comp.  p.  238.*-7V.] 

4ta 
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CHAPTER  IL 

HISTORY   OF  THE   REFORMED  CHTTRCH. 

t  1.  Enlargement  of  the  Reformed  Church. — ^  2.  Its  Decrease.  Fall  of  the  ^endi 
Church. — ^  3.  Persecutions  of  the  Reformed  French  Church. — ^  4.  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. — (f  5.  Persecutions  of  the  Waldensians  and  the  Palatines. — ^  6.  State 
of  Learning  and  Philosophy. — ^  7.  Biblical  Interpretation. — ^  8.  DograAtic  llieologj. 
-^  9.  State  of  Moral  Theology.—^  10.  Controversies  concerning  Grace  and  Predesti- 
nation.— ^  11.  The  Arminian  Schism. — <f  12.  Its  Effects. — ^  13.  Singular  Opinions  of 
the  French  Church. — ^  14.  ConteA  of  the  Hypothetical  Universalists. — ^  16.  La  Place 
and  Cappel. — ^  16.  Lewis  le  Blanc.-^^  17,  18.  Claude  Paion. — ^  19.  State  of  the 
English  Church  under  James  I. — ^  20.  Charles  I. — ^  21.  The  Independents. — ^  22. 
Cromweirs  Reign. — ^  23.  English  Antinomians. — ^  24.  Latitudinarians. — ^  25.  Church 
of  England  under  Charles  II.  and  his  Successors.---^  26.  High  Church  or  Non-Jurors, 
amonff  the  English. — ^  27.  Their  Opinions. — ^  28.  Contests  among  the  Dutch.— ^  29. 
The  Cartesian  and  Cocceian  Controversies. — ^  30.  The  Cartesian. — ^  31.  The  Opinjon 
of  the  Coccoians  respecting  the  Holy  Scriptures. — ^  32.  Their  Theological  Opinions.— 
^  33.  Roellian  Contest,  respecting  the  Use  of  Reason. — ^  34.  Respecting  the  GeneratiaD 
of  the  Son  of  Qod,  dec. — ^35.  Becker. — 4  36.  Dutch  Sects.  Verschonsts,  Hattemiats. 
— ^  37.  Coomiotions  in  Switzeriand.    The  Formula  Consensus. 

§  1.  The  Reformed  church,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  being  uni* 
ted  not  so  much  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  discipline,  as  by 
principles  of  moderation  and  candour,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  first, 
whatever  relates  to  this  very  extensive  community  as  a  whole,  and  then 
the  events  worthy  of  notice  in  the  several  Reformed  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal  enlargements  of  this  community  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  al- 
reieuly  been  mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Hessian  and  Brandenburg 
commotions,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Lutheran  church.  We  here  add,  that 
John  Adolphus  duke  of  Holstein,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  also  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed :  and  much  hope  was  indulged,  that  his 
subjects  would  be  led  gradually  to  follow  his  example ;  but  the  prince  dying 
in  the  year  1616,  this  hope  was  frustrated.(l)  Henry  dhkft  of  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1688  at  Dessau,  exchanged  the  Lutheran  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  for  that  of  the  Reloriped,  at  the  instigation  it  is  said,  of  his 
wife.  (2)  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  were  many  in  Denmark, 
who  secretly  leaned  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  who  had  received  their 
instruction  from  Nicholas  Hemming^  and  other  friends  of  Melancihon.  But 
this  class  of  persons  lost  all  hope,  courage,  and  influence,  af\er  the  year 
1614,  when  John  Canute,  a  bishop  who  had  too  openly  avowed  his  good- 
will  towards  Calvinistic  opinions,  was  deprived  of  his  oifice.(3)     It  is  well 

(1)  Jo.  Moller^t  Introduct.  ad  Historiam  pastor  ofthe  church  of  Magdeburg,  composed 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  pt  ii.,  p.  101,  d&c.  a  vindication  of  it :  Defense  de  la  doctrine 
Eric  PontoppidarCs  Annales  ecclesis  Dani-  des  Reform6es  et  en  particulier  de  la  Con- 
es diplomatici,  tom.  iii.,  p.  691,  dec.  fession  de  Foy  de  S.  A.  S.  Monseigneor  le 

(2)  See  George  McthiuSf  SelectsB  Dispp.  Doc  Henry  de  Saze,  contre  ub  Livre  com- 
Theolog.,  p.  1137.  This  prince  published  pos^  par  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Leipsic ; 
a  confession  of  his  Faith :  which  oeing  at-  Magdeb.,  1694,  Svo. 

tacked  faj  the  Leipsic  divines  by  public  au-        (3)  Pontoppidan's  Annalet  eoclee.  Bui- 
tbodtj,  Uaac  ii  Bemuoire^  woo  was  then    oe,  torn,  iii.,  p.  695,  dec. 
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known  moreover,  that  the  Reformed  religion  was  transplanted  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  EInglish,  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  in  various 
parts  of  those  continents,  very  flourishing  Reformed  churches  were  estab- 
iished :  and  among  the  Lutherans  also,  in  one  place  and  another,  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  French,  Grerman,  and  English  Reformed,  freely  to  set 
up  their  worship. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  public  calamities  which  diminished  the  splendour  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Reformed  community,  the  greatest  and  most  lamentable 
was  the  subversion  of  the  French  church,  renowned  for  so  many  distin- 
guished men.     From  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  the  Reformed  church  in 
Prance  constituted  a  kind  of  state  or  commonwealth  within  the  common- 
wealth ;  being  fortified  by  great  privileges  and  rights,  and  possessing  among 
other  things  for  its  security,  towns  and  castles,  and  especially  the  very 
strong  fortress  of  Rochellc ;  all  which  places  were  garrisoned  with  their 
own  troops.     This  community  was  not  always  under  leaders  of  sufficient 
foresight  and  attachment  to  the  crown.     Hence  sometimes,  (for  the  truth 
should  not  be  concealed),  when  civil  wars  or  commotions  broke  out,  this 
community  took  the  side  of  those  that  were  opposed  to  the  king,  engaged 
at  times  in  enterprises  which  the  king  disliked,  too  openly  sought  alHance 
and  friendship  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  and  undertook  or  aimed  at 
other  things,  inconsistent,  apparently  at  least,  with  the  public  peace  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  king.     Hence  king  Letois  AlII.  from  the  year 
1621,  waged  war  with  the  Reformed  party ;  and  the  prime  minister  of 
France,  cardinal  RicheHeUf  was  persuaded  that  France  would  never  be 
safe  and  enjoy  peace,  until  this  community  was  prostrated  and  deprived  of 
its  fortifications,  castles,  strong  towns,  and  high  privileges.     RicheHeu,  af- 
ter various  conflicts  and  numerous  efforts,  at  last  obtained  his  object.     For 
in  the  year  1628,  afler  a  long  and  difficult  siege,  he  took  RocheUe  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection  to 
the  king :  and  this  city  being  captured,  the  Reformed  community  in  France 
was  prostrate ;  and  being  deprived  of  its  fortresses,  could  depend  upon 
nothing  but  the  king's  clemency  and  good  pleasure.  (4)     Those  who  judge 
of  this  transaction  hy  the  principles  of  state  policy,  deny  that  it  was  a  vi- 
olation of  all  justice  and  equity ;  because  such  communities  in  the  bosom 
of  a  kingdom  or  state,  are  pernicious  and  most  hazardous  to  the  public 
peace  and  safety.     And  if  the  French  court  had  stopped  here,  and  had 
left  safe  and  inviolate  to  the  Reformed  their  liberties  of  conscience  and 
religion,  purchased  with  immense  blood  and  great  achievements,  perhaps 
the  Reformed  could  and  would,  have  borne  the  immense  loss  of  their  lib- 
erties and  rights  with  equanimity. 

§  3.  But  the  French  court  was  not  content  with  this  measure  of  success : 
having  destroyed  that  species  or  form  of  civil  polity,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed  to  the  Reformed  church,  and  which  afterwards  was  deemed  adverse 
to  the  regal  power,  the  court  next  attacked  the  church  itself  and  its  reli. 
gion,  contrary  to  the  plighted  &ith  of  the  kings.  At  first  milder  measures 
were  resorted  to,  promises,  caresses,  conciliatory  expositions  of  the  doc- 

(4)  See  Jb.  £e  CUre*»  Vie  dn  Cardind  of  <5iii^,(t  friend  to  Henry  IV.,  himfelf  one 

Richelieu,  tome  i.,  p.  69, 77,  177, 199,  269.  of  the  Keformed,  bat  not  disposed  to  concetl 

Mich,  te  Vassor^s  Histoire  de  Loais  XIII.,  the  errors  of  his  chnrcb),  Memoiree,  tome 

tome  iii.,  p.  676,  Ac. ;  tome  iv.,  d.  1,  dM.,  iil,  hr.,  v. 
and  the  fiiMeqaeiit  Tolmnet.    Ada  the  doke 
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triiie9  most  offoDsive  to  the  Reformed,  and  similar  measures,  both  with  ths 
bead  men  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  with  the  more  learned  and  em. 
inent  of  their  ministers ;  and  BicheUeu  especially,  spared  no  pains  or  arts 
which  he  thought  might  have  any  influence,  to  draw  the  Reformed  insid- 
iously into  the  Romisb  church*  But  as  little  or  nothing  was  e&cted  bjf 
all  these  measures,  the  Catholic  bishops  especially  resorted  to  sophistiyt 
perseoutioDf  the  most  unrighteous  laws,  and  all  the  means  which  either 
bUxid  passion  or  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  in  order  gradually  to  ex. 
haust  the  people  who  were  so  hateful  to  them,  and  compd  them  against 
theijr  choice,  reluctantly  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Roman  pontiC  llany 
being  overcome  by  their  troubles  and  their  grievous  sufS^ringa,  yielded ; 
eUiars  left  the  country ;  but  the  greatest  part  firmly  persisted  in  the  reli. 
gion  of  their  ftithers. 

J  4.  At  length,  under  LewU  XIV.,  after  all  artifices,  snares,  and  projects 
been  exhausted  in  vain,  the  prelates  of  the  Grallic  church  and  the  Jes- 
uits, to  whom  the  king  was  accustomed  to  listen,  determined  that  this  most 
resolute  body  of  people  must  be  extirpated  by  violence  and  war,  and  be 
orushed  as  it  were  by  a  single  stroke.  Overcome  by  their  arguments  and 
importunate  supplications,  Leim,  in  the  year  1685,  with  the  approbatioa 
and  applause  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  violation  of  all  laws  human  and  di- 
vine, repealed  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  his  grandfather  had  granted 
to  the  Reformed  the  liberty  of  wordiipping  Gk)a  according  to  their  own 
consciences ;  and  commanded  his  Reformea  subjects  to  return  to  the  reli* 
gion  of  their  progenitors.  The  consequence  of  this  most  lamentable  de« 
cree,  was,  that  a  vast  multitude  of  French  people  abandoned  their  country, 
to  the  immense  detriment  of  France,(5)  and  sought  new  abiding  places  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  might  freely  serve  God:  and  the 
others,  whom  the  extreme  vigilance  of  their  enemies  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring safety  by  flight,  the  soldiers  compelled  by  a  thousand  modes  of 
torture,  vexation,  and  suffering,  to  profess  with  their  lips,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  outward  conduct  that  Romish  religion  which  they  abhorred  in  their 
hearts.(6)  From  this  unrighteous  act  of  the  (on  other  occasions  magnan. 
imous)  king,  it  may  be  seen  how  the  Roman  pontifis  and  their  adherents 
stond  afiected  towards  those  whom  they  call  heretics ;  and  that  they  re- 
gard  no  treaty,  and  no  oath,  too  sacred  and  too  solemn  to  be<.Tiolated,  if 
the  safety  or  the  interests  of  their  church  demand  it. 

(5)  8m  the  exeeUent  remaiks  «nd  obeev*  their  way  to  foreign  countries.    Neariy  for* 

Tetione  of  ArmaMd  di  h  CKtmeUe,  on  this  ty  thousand  are  said  to  hare  passed  over  to 

subject,  in  his  Life  of  Isaac  ae  Beausobre,  England ;  whence  many  of  thorn  came  to 

subjoined  to  the  posthumous  notes  of  the  lat-  the  United  States  of  America.     Vast  nam- 

ter  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  259,  dte.  bers  settled  in  Holland  ;  and  \Mifgt  numbers 

[The  edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  free  toler-  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  paxtio- 

atiom  to  the  Protestants,  was  drawn  up  and  ularly  in  I^ssia,  and  in  Switzerland  and 

sanaiooed  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1598 ;  Denmark.     See  Gigord^t  History  of  Prance, 

and  confirmed  by  LoTM  Xni.  the  year  aAer  vol.  iv.,  p.  35,  93,  421,  &c.     5eAroec£lh 

he  assumed   the  sceptre,  A.D.  1613.    Its  Kirchengesch.   seit  der  RefonnatioD,  toI 

lOTOeatioB  in  1685,  was  preceded  b^  the  Tiii.,  p.  470,  du. — TV.] 

despatch  of  soldiers  into  all  the  provmces,  (6)  No  one  has  illustrated  these  ereots 

to  compel  the  Protestants  to  abandon  tbotr  more  fully  than  EUa»  Benoit^  Hietoire  de 

religion.    Notwithstanding  the  great  paini  r£dit  de  Nantes ;  a  noble  woi^  poblidied 

uken  to  prevaiit  their  escafw  from  the  icings  at  Delft,  1^93,  du:.,  in  5  Tola.  4to.    te 

dom,  some  say  half  a  million,  and  others  say  also  VoUatr^^  Siade  da  Loois  XIY., 

ti^  hundred  thousand  Protestants  found  jm^»  p,  XHk 
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§  5.  The  Wdldenses  inhabiting  the  Tallejrs  of  Piedmont,  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  entering  into  a  union  with  the  chorch  of  Geneva, 
were  tortured  nearly  throughout  this  century,  by  the  v«ry  eniel  devices 
and  machinations  of  the  instruments  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  espeeMly 
in  the  years  1655, 1686,  and  1696,  they  were  so  oppressed  and  harawed, 
as  to  come  near  to  being  exterminated.  (7)  Those  who  survived  these 
£requent  butcheries,  owed  their  precarious  and  dubious  safety  to  the  as. 
siduous  intercessions  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  Swiss,  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  Germany,  the  church  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was 
once  a  principal  branch  of  the  Reformed  ccmununity,  gradually  sufiered 
8o  much  diminution,  firom  the  year  1685  when  the  government  paraed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  prince,  that  from  holding  the  first  rank  it  was 
depressed  to  almost  the  lowest,  among  the  Reforroed  churches  of  Ger>i 
many.(7)** 

§  6.  The  very  great  merits  of  the  Reformed  in  regard  to  every  species 
of  useful  luiowledge,  are  so  well  known  to  all,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
them.  We  shall  also  omit  the  names  of  the  great  and  distinguished  au* 
thors,  whose  works  procured  permtment  fiune  for  themselves,  and  great  ad* 
vantage  to  others ;  because  it  is  difficult,  amid  so  great  a  number,  to  select 
the  best.  (8)  In  philosophy,  Aristotle  was  the  sole  guide  and  lawgiver  every 
where  for  a  long  time,  just  as  among  the  Lutherans ;  and  indeed,  Arutotief 
just  as  he  is  portrayed  to  us  by  the  Scholastic  writers.     But  his  authority 

fradually  became  very  much  diminished,  from  the  times  of  Gassendi  and 
)es  Caries.    For  many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  adopted  the  Cartesian 


(7)  Jo.  Legert   Histoire   genenle   dot  which  wm  once  held  hy  U»t  of  t^ 

Bglises  Vaudoises,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  73,  6lc.  nite. — Sehl.1 

Peter  GilUs^  Histoire   eccIesiaBtique  dea  (8)  ['*  The  list  of  the  eminent  divines  and! 

Eglises  Vaudoisea,  cap.  xlix.,  p.  353,  dbc.  men  of  learning,  that  were  ornaments  to  ths 

Tncre  is  extant  a  particular  history  of  the  Reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth  eentmy, 

calamities  sustained  by  the  Waldenses,  in  is  indeed  extremely  ample.     Among  tboser 

the  year  1686  ;  printed  at  Rotterdam,  1688,  that  adorned  Great  Britain,  we  shall  alwayt 

13mo.     [See  also  An  Account  of  the  late  remember  with  peculiar  veneration  the  im- 

persecntions  of  the  Waldenses  by  the  duke  mortal  names  of  Newton,  Bamm,  Cudworth, 

of  Savoy  and  the  French  kins,  in  1686 ;  Boyle,  ChiUingwortk,  Utker,  Bedell,  HaUf 

printed,  Oxford,  1688,  4to ;  and  Peter  Bo^*  Pocoek,  FtU^  lAghifoot,  Httmmond,  CaU* 

cr*i  History  of  the  Vandois,  chap.  zii.-xxi.,  mu,  WdlUm,  Baxter,  Pearson,  StilUng/Uetf 

p.  78,  &c.— Tr.]  Mede,   Parker,   Oughtred,  Burnet,  Tillot" 

(7)*>  [See  Struv^s  Pfalzische  Kirchen-  son,  and  many  others  well  known  in  the  Ut- 
hiatorie,  ch.  xiii.,  ^  23-72.  The  Palatinate,  eraiy  world.  In  Germany  we  find  Peiresa, 
so  long  as  its  princes  professed  the  Reform-  Sadist,  Fahricius,  AUing,  Pdargtu,  mi 
ed  religion,  was  to  the  Reformed  churches  Bergius.  In  SwUzerUnd  snd  Geneva,  Hoi- 
what  Saxony  formerly  was  to  the  Lutheran,  piman,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Hettinger,  Heideg* 
w.,  the  bond  of  their  external  union ;  and  ger,  and  Turretin.  In  the  churches  and 
the  Palatine  church  was  the  most  respects-  academies  of  HoUand,  we  meet  with  the  foi- 
ble among  the  Qerman  Reformed,  as  the  lowing  learned  divines :  Drasns,  Amama^ 
Saxon  church  was  among  the  Lutherans.  Gomar,  Rivet,  Chvpet^rg,  Voasims,  Caa^ 
It  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Eng-  ceius,  VoetiuSf  DesMaretStHetdan^  Momma^ 
land  and  Holland.  But  after  the  death  of  Burman,  Wiuichius,  ffombeck,  the  Sjpan- 
the  electoral  prince  Charles  Lewis,  when  heims,  Le  Moyne,  De  Mastricht ;  amoqg  ths 
the  electoral  dignity  passed  to  the  Catholic  French  doctors,  we  may  reckon  Cameront 
branch  of  the  family,  this  church  lost  a  great  Chamier,  Du  MomUm,  Meatreaat,  Blcndel, 
part  of  its  pre-eminence.  On  the  other  hand,  Drelineourt,  DailU,  Amyraut,  the  two  Ca^ 
the  Brandenburg  church  rose  in  respectabil-  pels,  De  la  Place,  Gamstole,  Cray,  Uams^ 
ity,  as  the  power  of  the  house  of  Branden-  Le  BUne,  Pajon,  Bochart,  Claude,  AUgi, 
Vnig  increased ;  so  that  at  the  present  dar,  Jwrieu,  Basnage,  AUadie,  BeausoiriL  1a^ 
itm  dmrch  of  Brandenburg  holds  the  rank,  fanU^  Martin,  Vea  VtgnokSf  6tcJ^-^Maa  ) 
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philosophy  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Eaglishchoae 
Gassendi  for  their  guide  and  teacher.  This  was  exceedingly  c^naive  to 
the  Aristotelians ;  who  everywhere,  but  most  pugnaciously  in  HoUaadt 
laboured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  immense  dianger  to  religion  and  the 
truth  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abandonment  of  Aristotle  ;  nor  would 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ousted  from  the  schools.(9)  But  the  splendour 
of  the  increasing  light,  and  the  influence  of  liberty,  compeUed  the  pertiDa> 
cious  sect  to  yield  and  be  silent :  so  that  the  Reformed  doctors,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  philosophize  as  freely,  as  the  Lutherans  do.  Yet  I  am  not  sure,  that 
Aristotle  does  not  still  exercise  a  secret  sway,  in  the  English  universities. 
This  at  least  I  could  easily  evince,  that  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  and  William  III.,  while  the  mathematical  philosophy  prevailed  nearly 
throughout  Great  Britain,  yet  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  old  philoso- 
phy was  in  higher  repute  with  some,  than  the  new  discoveries. 

§  7.  The  expositors  of  scripture  among  the  Reformed,  who  adorned 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  all  trod  in  the  steps  of  Cahrin;  and 
according  to  his  example,  they  did  not  search  after  recondite  meanings 
and  types,  but  investigated  solely  the  import  of  the  words  of  the  sacreid 
writers.  But  this  uniformity,  in  process  of  time  was  done  away,  by  the 
influence  of  two  very  distinguished  interpreters,  Hugo  GroHus  and  Jofm 
Cocceius,  The  former,  departing  but  slightly  from  Calvin^s  manner,  in- 
vestigates only  the  literal  sense  in  the  books  of  both  the  Old  Testameitf 
and  the  New ;  considers  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  being 
all  fulfilled  in  events  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  the 
letter  of  them,  as  not  to  be  applied  to  Christ :  yet  he  supposes,  that  in  some 
of  those  prophecies,  especially  in  such  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  besides  the  literal  sense,  a  secret  or  mystieal 
sense  concealed  under  the  persons,  events,  and  things  described,  which  re- 
lates to  Christ,  to  his  history  and  mediation.  Very  different  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cocceius.  He  supposed,  that  the  whole  Old  Testament  history 
exhibited  as  in  a  kind  of  mirror,  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  their  literal 
import,  treated  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  was  to  occur  in  the 
Christian  church  down  to  the  end  of  time,  was  all  prefigured  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  some  places  more  clearly,  and  in  others  less  so.(lO)  Each 
of  these  men  had  a  multitude  of  followers  and  disciples.  With  the  former 
were,  besides  the  Arminians,  those  adherents  to  the  old  Calvinistic  system, 
who  from  Gisbert  Voet  the  principal  antagonist  of  Cocceius^  were  called 
Voetians ;  also  many  of  the  English,  and  a  great  number  of  the  French. 
The  latter  was  highly  admired  by  not  a  few  of  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Germans.  Yet  there  are  many,  who  stand  intermediate  between  these 
two  classes  of  interpreters;  agreeing  with  neither  throughout,  but  with 
each  in  part.  Moreover,  neither  the  GroOan  interpreters  nor  the  CoccetOM^ 
are  all  of  the  same  description ;  but  each  class  is  subdivided  into  various 
subordmate  classes.  No  small  portion  of  the  English  Episcopalians^  de- 
spising these  modem  guides,  think  the  first  doctors  of  the  nascent  church 

(9)  See  Andrew  BailUt^  Vie  de  Mr.  de  isnotsotme.  For  Grotna,  as  his  comiMii- 
Cartes ;  in  numerous  passages.  taries  fully  show,  does  find  Ckrist  in  many 

(10)  It  is  commonly  said  :  Cocceius  finds  passap^es  of  the  Old  Testament ;  though  in 
Christ  every  whert^  but  Grotius  no  wherCy  a  different  way  from  Cocceivs,  that  is,  not 
tn  the  fttgu  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  in  the  words^  but  in  the  things  and  the  per* 
tint  put  oif  the  adage  is  most  true :  the  last  mim. 
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ought  to  be  consulted,  and  that  the  sacred  books  should  be  expounded,  just 
as  the  Fathers  expounded  them.(ll) 

§  8.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured  among  the  Reformed, 
just  as  among  the  Lutherans,  by  the  Peripatetic  or  rather  the  Scholastic 
paint.  The  entire  subjugation  of  these  doctrines  to  the  empire  of  Aristotley 
and  their  reduction  to  the  form  of  a  Peripatetic  science,  was  first  resisted 
by  the  Arminians ;  who  followed  a  more  simple  mode  of  teaching,  and  in- 
veighed loudly  against  such  divines  as  subjected  the  doctrines  relating  to 
man's  salvation  to  the  artificial  distinctions  and  phraseology  of  the  schools* 
Next  followed  the  Cartesians  and  the  Cocceians ;  the  former  of  whom  ap. 
pHed  the  principles  of  their  philosophy  to  the  explication  of  revealed  truth ; 
while  the  latter  supposed,  that  the  whole  system  of  theology  would  appear 
to  the  best  advantage,  if  dressed  up  in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  divine  cove* 
narU  with  men.  But  grave  and  wise  men  among  the  Reformed,  were 
pleased  with  neither  of  these.  For  they  objected,  that  the  sacred  doctrines 
would  be  rendered  equally  obscure  and  intricate,  by  the  Cartesian  distinc- 
tions  and  peculiar  conceptions,  as  by  the  Peripatetic  phraseology  and  dis- 
tinctions :  and  the  application  of  the  analogy  of  a  covenant  to  the  whole 
of  theology,  was  productive  of  this  evil  among  others  which  no  good  man 
can  approve,  that  it  causes  the  phraseology  and  the  subtle  distinctions  of 
the  forum  to  be  transferred  to  the  schools  of  theology,  and  to  produce  there 
vain  and  futile  disputes  about  things  the  most  sacred.  Most  of  the  English 
and  the  French  would  not  consent  to  be  thus  trammelled,  but  treated  both 
doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  freely,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arminians. 

§  9.  As  already  observed  in  another  place,  William  Ames^  an  English, 
man,  was  the  first  among  the  Reformed  who  attempted  to  elucidate  and  ar- 
range the  science  of  morals,  as  distinct  from  that  of  dogmatics.(12)  But 
he  is  dry,  and  writes  more  for  the  schools  than  for  common  life.  After- 
wards the  Arminians,  (who  it  appears,  were  much  more  zealous  to  perfect 
that  part  of  theology  which  regulates  the  life  and  the  heart,  than  that  which 
informs  the  understanding),  induced  great  numbers,  to  attempt  something 
more  useful  and  more  popular  in  this  department.  The  French  however 
and  the  English,  excel  the  others  in  facility,  acuteness,  and  solidity.  Amonff 
the  French,  to  mention  no  others,  Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of  distinguished 
energy  and  acuteness  of  mind,  first  produced  in  French  thoueh  in  a  style 
DOW  obsolete,  a  complete  system  of  moral  science ;  from  which,  those  who 
have  more  recently  obtained  much  reputation  by  their  writings,  John  la 
Placeite,  and  Benedict  Pictet,  appear  to  have  profited  not  a  little.(18) 
Among  the  English,  during  the  immense  convulsions  of  the  civil  wars,  the 

(11)  These  are  expressly  refuted  by  the  (13)  [Amyraut^t  work,  entitled  Monle 
learned  Daniel  Whitby ^  in  his  Dissertatio  Chr^tiennet  was  printed  in  1663,  6  toIs.Sto. 
de  .Scripturarum  interpretatione  secondum  — La  Placttte't  work  was  entitled :  Enais 
Patmm  commentarios,  London,  1714,  %vo.  de  Morale  avec  la  suite,  Hasue,  1706, 8  toI- 
[WkUby  has  here  collected  the  absurd  and  umes  12mo,  and  was  published  in  a  (Hnrman 
whimsical  expositions  of  the  fsthers,  and  translation,  Jena,  1719  and  1728. — IHetet*9 
placed  them  together  in  their  most  ridiculous  work  was  entitled :  La  Morale  Chr^tienne, 
attitude.     See  Maclaiju*s  note. — Tr.l  ou  TArt  de  bien  vivre,  Geneva,  1710, 3  vols. 

(12)  [In  his  book  de  Conscientia  et  ejus  4to.  This  work  was  so  satisfactory  to  the 
jure  vel  casibus,  libri  t.,  Amsterd.,  1630,  Cstholics,  that  the  countess  of  Sporck  had 
4to,  1640,  and  1670,  12mo.  It  was  also  it  translated  into  German,  omitting  the  pas- 
published  in  a  German  translation,  by  Oeo.  sages  offensive  to  the  Catholics,  and  printed 
Phi.  Hartdorfer,  Nuremb.,  1654.— Scitf.  it  at  her  own  coet,  Prague,  1711.— M/.] 
See  tbofo,  note  (81),  p.  194.— TV.] 
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Preihyterians  especially  and  the  hdependeniSy  endeavoured  hy  Taricnn  trorki 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  piety.  Some  of  these,  (as  the  nation  is  naturally 
grave  and  inclined  towards  austerity),  are  too  rigorous  and  regardleat  of 
man's  condition ;  while  others  manifestly  incline  towards  the  precepts  of  te 
Mystics.  When  Hohbes  subjected  all  religion  to  the  sovereign  will  of  priiw 
ces,  and  laboured  to  subvert  altogether  the  natural  distinction  between  lig^ 
and  wrong,  he  roused  up  great  and  discerning  men,  Cumberkmdj  StorocJki 
Cudworthf  and  others,(14)  to  lay  open  the  primary  sources  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  to  purify  them  from  misrepresentations ;  by  which  they  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  Christian  holiness. 

^  10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  school  at  Geneva  was  in  soch 
reputation  throughout  the  Reformed  world,  that  nearly  all  resorted  to  it 
who  were  not  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  their  worldly  circumstances, 
from  aspiring  afler  the  best  education  and  the  highest  attainments  in  dte- 
ological  knowledge.  (15)  Hence  the  opinions  of  Cdtvin  and  his  pupils,  i^ 
specting  the  divine  decrees  and  grace,  readily  spread  every  where,  and 
were  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Yet  there  was  no  where  any  public 
ordinance  or  test,  which  compelled  the  religious  teachers  not  to  believe  or 
to  teach  differently  from  the  Grenevan8.(16)  Of  course  there  were  many 
persons  living  here  and  there,  who  cither  disagreed  altogether  with  the 
Genevans,(17)  or  qualified  in  some  measure  their  doctrine.  And  even 
those  who  took  the  side  of  the  Grenevans,  had  some  dissension  among  them- 
selves* For  while  most  of  them  supposed,  that  God  only  permitted  the 
first  man  to  sin,  but  did  not  decree  his  apostacy ;  others  went  farther,  and 
Were  so  daring  as  to  maintain,  that  Grod  from  all  eternity,  in  order  to  place 
his  justice  and  his  free  goodness  in  the  clearest  light,  haul  decreed  the 
lamentable  transgression  of  Adam ;  and  had  so  disposed  every  thing,  that 
our  first  parents  could  not  avoid  or  escape  the  transgression.  The  latter 
were  called  SupralapsarianSf  in  distinction  from  the  former,  who  were  called 
Infralapsarians, 

§  11.  Disregarding  the  points  in  which  they  differed,  as  being  of  small 

(14)  ["See  Ldand's  View  of  Detstical  [Etpecially,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  ml.  ii.,  ]k  877, 
Writers,  vol.  i.,  p.  48." — Maci]  &c.,e(i.  1741,  where  his  life  and contiOTexsief 

(15)  The  high  reputation  which  the  Ge-  are  stated  at  length. — TV.  James  Arna- 
nevan  academy  once  had,  cradualiy  declined,  nius,  while  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  beixf 
af^er  the  establishment  of  Uie  Dutch  republic,  directed  by  the  Consistory  to  refute  the  mtk- 
and  the  erection  of  the  universities  of  Ley-  tings  of  Coomhttrt^  wae  converted  to  fail 
den,  Franeker,  and  Utrecht.  doctrines,  by  the  perusal  of  his  writinfft,  «id 

(16)  Besides  Hugo  Grotius,  who  evinces  therefore  defended  them  against  the  Refocm* 
this  in  his  Apologeticum,  already  mentioned,  ed. — Schl.] 

tee  Theodore  Volckk.  Coomkariy  a  Holland-        (17)  [£.  gpr.,  Henry  BuUinger,  a  famon 

«r,  well  known  by  the  controversies  he  pro-  divine  at  Zunch,  who  clearly  declared  in  fr> 

duced,  in  his  Dutch  tracts  written  near  the  vour  of  universal  grace.     See  Jo.  A^kom. 

close  of  the  [preceding]  century,  in  which  Turretin'e  Letter  to  W.  Wake,  aixshbiahop 

he  assails  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Bibliotbeque  Gennn* 

I  have  now  before  me,  his :  Dolinghen  des  ique,  tome  xiii.,  art.  ii.,  p.  93,  d^.,  ani 

Catechismi  ende  der  Predicanten,  Utrecht,  Herm.  HUdebrand't  Orthodoxa  Declaxatio 

1500, 8vo.    Van  de  tolatinghe  ende  decrete  articulorum  trium,  p.  295,  &c. ;  and  even 

Godes  Bedenkiflghe,  of  de  beyligfae  Schrift  in  Holland,  at  the  establialuneiit  of  the  vni- 

als  Johan  Calvin  ende  Beza  dervan  leeren>  versity  of  Leyden,  John  Hohumn,  a  tmivsr- 

Altena,  1573,  8vo.     Orsacken  ende  midde-  salist,  was  appointed  first  professor  vf  tbeoi»- 

len  van  der  Kfenichen  aaligheid  ende  Ver-  ry.     See  Gerhard  BrandjCs  Histary  of  di0 

dmnenisse,  lM3,8vo.     Of  this  man,  (?oi^.  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  book  is^ 

Amdd  treats,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Kir-  and  the  Histoiie  abi^e  de  la  ReformatiflD 

chen-und  KeUerhiatorie,  in  several  placm.  de  Biandt,  tome  i.,  p.  339,  dkc. — ^tl^ 
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moment,  both  laboured  with  united  strength  to  put  down  thoee  who  main, 
tained,  tliat  God  is  most  graciously  disposed  towards  all  mankind.  Hence 
a  great  schism  arose,  soon  alter  the  commencement  of  the  century,  which 
never  could  be  healed.  JamcM  ArmimuSy  professor  of  theology  at  lieydeiiy 
rejected  the  Grenevan  views,  and  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concern^ 
log  grace,  which  excludes  no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation.  He 
was  joined  by  many  persons  in  Holland,  who  were  distinguished  both  for 
learning  and  the  stations  they  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  Francis  Cromants,  his  colleague,  and  by  the  princi- 
pal teachers  in  the  universities.  The  rulers  of  the  commonwealth  rccom- 
mended  moderation,  and  supposed  that  both  opinions  might  be  taught  in  a 
free  state  without  injury  to  religion.  After  long  altercation  and  violent 
contests,  by  order  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange,(18)  this  controversy  was 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  church,  and  was  discussed  in  a 
council  held  at  Dort  in  1618.  There  were  present  in  the  council,  besides 
the  best  theologians  of  Holland,  representatives  of  the  English,  the  Pala- 
tines, the  Swiss,  the  Bremensians,  and  the  Hessians.  Before  this  tribunal 
the  Arminians  lost  their  cause,  and  were  pronounced  corruptors  of  the 
true  religion :  and  those  among  the  Genevans  who  are  called  InfralapsO' 
rianSf  triumphed.  The  Supralapsarian  party  indeed  had  supporters  and 
advocates,  who  were  neither  few  nor  inactive ;  but  the  moderation  and 
gentleness  especially  of  the  English  divines,  prevented  their  doctrines  from 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Synod.  The  Infralapsarians  also  would  not 
have  obtained  all  they  wished  for,  [against  the  Arminians],  if  things  could 
have  gone  according  to  the  wishes  c^  the  Bremensian  divines ;  who  for 
weighty  reasons,  did  not  choose  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Lutherans.  (19) 
§  12.  Whether  this  victory  over  the  Arminians,  on  the  whole,  was  ad- 
vantagcous,  or  detrimental  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Grenevans,  and  to 
the  Reformed  church,  may  be  justly  questioned.  This  is  most  certain, 
that  after  the  times  of  the  council  of  Dort,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
began  to  decline,  and  to  sink  more  and  more ;  and  stem  necessity  obliged 
its  defenders  to  recognise  as  brethren,  those  who  either  openly  coincided 
with  the  Arminians,  or  zX  least  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  them.  The 
Arminians,  who  were  at  first  condemned,  and  whose  leaders  were  men  of 
great  eloquence  and  of  superior  genius  as  well  as  learning,  being  irritated 
by  banishments,  legal  penalties,  and  various  other  injuries,  attacked  their 
foes  with  so  much  vigour  and  eloquence,  that  vast  numbers  became  persua- 
ded of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Among  the  Dutch  themselves,  the  prov- 
inces  of  Friesland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  And  though, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  in  1651,  these  provinces  were  at  length  pre- 
Tailed  upon  to  declare  their  pleasure,  that  the  Reformed  religion,  as  it  was 
settled  at  Dort,  should  be  maintained  and  defended ;  yet  the  greatest  jurists 
among  the  Dutch  maintain,  that  this  decision  cannot  have  the  force  of  a  real 
and  absolute  law.(20)    England,  through  the  influence  especially  of  WiU 

(18)  ["It  wts  not  by  the  authority  of  tiz.,  Holknd,   Utrecht,  and  Ovcrytte/.'*— 

prince  Maurice,  bat  by  that  of  the  Statee-  Mad.] 

general,  that  the  national  synod  waa  aaeem-  (19)  The  writers  on  these  transactiona, 

bled  at  Dort.    The  Sutes  were  not  indeed  wiU  be  mentioned  below,  in  the  dbapter  on 

unanimoas ;  three  of  the  seven  prorinees  the  Armiman  choich. 

piotesied  against  the  holdii^  of  the  synod,  (tO^SeetheilhistiMmiCMiraivoiiByiKi;- 

Vou  III.— E  B  B 
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fioM  liavd,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Anniniana,  immediately  after  Urn 
synod  uf  Dort ;  and  quite  to  our  times,  it  has  not  so  much  neglected,  m 
actually  despised  and  contemned  the  decisions  of  that  counciL(21)  ArJ 
thia  was  aUnoet  a  necessary  occurrence,  eiucb  the  English  wished  to  eoa> 
form  their  church  to  the  institutions,  opinions,  and  rul^  of  the  first  ce^it 
ries ;  and  the  Fathen,  aa  they  are  called,  before  Avguatine,  nsaigned  m 
limitation  to  the  grace  and  good-will  erf  God.  The  French,  although  at  firM 
they  seemed  to  mvour  the  decisions  at  Dort,  yet  soon  aflerwards,  becaan 
those  decisions  were  very  ofiensive  to  tlie  papists  among  whom  they  lived, 
began  to  think  and  to  teach  very  diversely  from  them.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, neither  the  churches  of  Brandeoburg  norlhoee  of  Bremen  would  suf- 
fer their  teachers  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch,  Hence 
the  liberty  of  free  thought  respecting  grace  and  predestination,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  wholly  extinguished  and  suppressed  at  Dort,  rather  acquired  tife 
and  activity  from  the  transactions  there ;  and  the  Reformed  church  soon  be- 
came divided  into  Uitioerm^U  and  Semi- UniveratliaU,  SupralaptarianMvmi 
jfnfralap»aritms  ,'(22)  who,  though  they  dislike  each  other,  and  aometimef 
get  into  contention,  yet  are  prevented  by  various  causes,  from  attaeking 
and  ovcrpoweriog  one  another  by  open  war.  What  is  rery  noticeable^ 
we  have  in  our  own  times  seen  Geneva  itself,  the  parent,  nurse,  and  guudiaB 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decreet  and  parUcviar  grace,  not  only  became  kind 
ind  gentle  towards  the  Arminians,  but  also  herself  almost  an  Anrnniaa- 

§  13.  The  Gallic  church  while  it  remained  inviolate,  thought  proper  to 
deviate  in  many  particulars,  from  the  common  rule  of  the  Reformed  ;  and 
this,  as  appears  from  many  proofs,  prmcipally  from  this  one  cause,  that  it 
might  in  some  measure  be  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  hatred  under  whicli 
it  laboured,  and  from  that  load  of  odious  consequences  which  the  pa- 
pists charged  upon  the  Genevan  doctrines.  Hence  the  books  of  the  theo- 
logians of  Sedan  and  Saumur,  which  were  composed  after  the  synod  of 
Dort,  contain  many  things  quite  similar  and  kinarcd  not  only  to  the  Ln- 

trtkark^i  Qui'giioDuin  Juris  publici   Libri  tioD  of  their  believing;  tnd  (hil 

duo,  Lef  dan  1737,  4to,  lib  ii.,  »p.  xriii.  originntea  from  (he  HiTenigii  and 

(31)  StBtT.  LmlTup'i   Dliieit.  de  con-  operition  of  God,  oi  fiom  the  ftee,  m 

lempta  cODcilii  Dordniccns  in  AnsUsi  in  diiianal,    and    sovereign    elactiOD   of 

the  Diss,  Theologicx  of  Htct.  Godfr.  Ma-  These,  who  ire  (onieljmei  called  hjpoim- 

tint,  torn,  i.,  No.  19.     [See  king  Jamei'  iol  (condition&I)  Univemtiata,   and  wk* 

Itijunctions  to  the  biibopa,  A.D.  16S2,  in  Kircely  differ,  eicept  in  wonla,  from  UwIb- 

NeaPi  Hiitory  of  the  Puiilani,  toI.  ii.,  ch.  fralipuciam,  arebj  Dr.  Jtf ishnm  denomio- 

ii.,  p.  163.— TV.]  ted  Semi-UnivcriaiUU.     The  Suprtift**- 

(ZX)  lUtoBtTtaliilt  are  tboae  among  the  nam,  to  which  claai  belonged  Beza,  I^t»- 

Refonned,  who  leach  the  nniTeraal  pace  of  ci$  GonuVTii,  and  Giibtrl  Vatliiu,  not  odf 

God  towards  all  apoitate  men  ;  and  conae-  teach  unconditiooal  election,  bat  thej  flut 

qnently.  alio,  a  univenal  aiooement,  and  a  ihia  election  anferior  to  the  pQipoaa  of  Oirf 

calllo  all  men.    They  aie  howern,  divided  to  create  men,  and  Iheir  apMtacj.     Tbaia- 

into   two    claaaea.     Some    ascribe    to    the  /roZaiuariaiu,  on  theconUai7,makeddaK- 

means  of  giace  nhicli  God  affords,  sufGcient  conditional  election  to  be  mJkKoiMM  to  At 

power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  all  men  ^  foreseen  apotlacy.     Both  these  Caat,  an  a]>a 

and  teach,  tbat  it  depends  on  the  Toluntur  called,  [in  distinction  &om  the  Uiattrtd- 

conduct  of  men,  whether  the  gnce  of  God  iiU],  Farliatlariili.     Bat  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

■hall  produce  its  effects  on  them  or  not.  thel  when  sourd  inteiprelation  ahall  becow 

These,  who  are  sometimes  called  absolute  prevalcnl  in  the  Reformed  churchea,  ibeai 

(unconditional)Univeru]isla,arebyi>r.  Mo-  parties,  which  are  the  uuhappj  oSspiing  ofa 

«A«m  denomiuated    simply    UravcrMoluU.  disputatious  spirit  aud  of  ignorance  of  lb* 

Othera  maintain,  that  God  indeed  1  ■  '       ■        "  ''         --"' -"-^ 

make  all  am  hiippj,  bat  only  on  t. 
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Ibsran  sentiments  concerning  grace,  predestination,  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  hut  also  to  some  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
manists. The  conmiencement  of  this  moderation  may  he  traced  hack,  I 
think,  to  the  year  1615,  when  the  opinion  of  John  PUccUor^  a  divine  of  I^r- 
bom,  respecting  the  obedience  of  Christ,  was  tacitly  received  or  at  least 
pronounced  void  of  error,(23)  in  the  council  of  the  Isle  of  France,  not. 
withstandizig  it  had  before  been  rejected  and  exploded  in  other  French  coun. 
cils.(24)  Piscaior  supposed,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  satisfy  the  divine  law 
in  our  stead,  by  his  obedience ;  but  that  he  as  a  man,  was  bound  to  obey 
the  divine  will,  and  therefore  could  not  merit  any  thing  with  God  for  others 
by  keeping  the  law.  It  will  be  easy  for  those  who  understand  the  papal 
doctrines,  to  see  how  much  aid  this  opinion  a^rds  to  the  papists,  in  con« 
firming  the  sentiments  they  commonly  inculcate  respecting  the  merit  of  good 
works,  the  power  of  man  to  obey  the  law,  and  other  points.(25)  This  small 
beginning  was  followed  by  other  &r  more  important  steps ;  among  which, 
some  were  so  devious,  that  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  averse  from  con- 
tention, among  the  French  themselves,  could  not  approve  them.(26) 

§  14.  Two  divines  of  Saumur,  first  John  Camero,  and  afterwards  Moses 
Amyrauty  a  man  distinguished  for  perspicacity  and  erudition,  devised  a 
method  of  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  the  Grcnevans  respecting  the  divine 
decrees  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
love  of  Grod  embraces  the  whole  human  race.    And  Amyraut  from  about  the 

(23)  Jo,  Aynum,  Actes  de  tout  les  Sy-  •piritual  treasury,  from  which  the  pontiffs  csn 
nodes  Natiooaux  des  Eglises  Reform^  de  dispense  pardons  and  indulgences  to  an  al- 
Frasce,  tome  iL,  p.  276,  276.  most  unlimited  extent. — Piscatcr  held  that 

(24)  See  Ayman,  loc.  cit.,  tome  i.,  p.  301,  Christ  redeemed  us,  only  by  his  deaths  or  br 
400, 467,  tome  ii.,  p.  13.  Jac.  Benign.  Bob-  his  sufferings ;  and  not  as  was  then  general- 
siutt  Histoire  des  rariations  des  Eglises  Pro-  ly  held,  by  both  his  active  and  his  passive  obe- 
testantes,  livr.  xii.,  tome  ii.,  p.  268.  To  dience.  His  arguments  were,  that  Ckrist, 
Bossuet  thus  tauntingly  reproaching,  as  is  as  being  a  man,  was  bound  to  obey  the  will 
bis  custom,  the  changeableness  of  3ie  Re-  of  God  perfectly ;  so  that  he  could  not  do 
formed,  Jac.  Basnage  appears  to  have  repli-  more,  than  he  was  under  personal  obligation 
ed,  not  solidly,  in  ^  Histoire  de  TEebse,  to  perform.  Moreover,  that  if  Christ  had 
tome  ii.,  p.  1533,  dec.  [There  manifestly  perfectly  o^ci  the  law  t>itiian'tt/«a<2,'  then 
was  some  change  in  the  riews  of  tfate  men  would  not  be  under  obb'ffation  to  obey 
French  divines,  in  regard  to  Piseator^s  sen-  it  themselves :  because  it  womd  be  unjust  in 
timents ;  for  they  repeatedly  and  expressly  God  to  require  obedience  twice  over,  once 
condemned  them,  m  several  of  their  mods,  from  our  representative,  and  then  again  from 
and  aflerwards  yielded  up  the  point.  Hence  ns.  Besides,  if  Christ,  in  our  st^,  both 
Basnage  could  not  deny  the  fact.  But  was  obeyed  the  law,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of 
this  change  of  opinion  any  way  reproachful  its  violation  ;  then  the  law  had  been  doubly 
to  the  French  clergy  1  Bossuet  tnou^t  it  satisfied ;  or  God  had  received  the  obedi- 
was  :  but  candid  men  will  perhaps  judge  ence  he  required,  and  yet  inflicted  the  pen- 
otherwise. — Tr.]  alty  for  disobedience. — TV.] 

(25)  [Dr.  Maclaine  is  much  offended  with  (26)  [Dr.  Maclaine  is  here  out  of  all  pa* 
Dr.  Moskeimy  for  intimating  that  Fiscaior's  tieiice  with  Moshcim ;  and  taxes  him  with 
opinions  afforded  support  to  the  popish  doc-  bringing  a  groundless  and  malignant  charge 
trines  of  the  merit  ot  good  works,  man*s  abil-  against  the  whole  body  of  the  French  Re- 
ity  to  obey  the  law,  dec.  And  indeed,  it  formed  church.  But  maclaine  appears  ex- 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  connexion,  cited,  beyond  what  the  occasion  required, 
mpposed  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  It  is  also  true,  The  five  following  para^phs,  namely,  ^ 
M  Dr.  Maclaine  states,  that  Piscator^s  doc-  14-18,  deUil  the  facts,  m  view  of  which, 
trine  by  denying  that  even  Christ  himself  JfosAnm  made  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
could  perform  any  works  of  supererogatioo,  close  of  this  paragraph.  Let  the  reader  care- 
em  up  by  the  roots  the  popish  doctrine,  that  fully  peruse  them,  and  then  jo^  bow  far 
a  vast  number  of  conunon  saints  have  ner^  Mosksim  deserves  rebuke. — TV.] 

fiKmed  such  woiks)  and  thus  have  filled  that 
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year  1634,  pursued  this  most  difficult  of  all  ol^tswith  bo  much  zeal,  and 
with  so  great  vigour  of  genius,  that  to  min  his  point  he  changed  a  great  part 
of  the  received  system  of  theology.  His  plan,  which  was  (no  eztenaiTeto 
be  here  fully  detailed,  was  subetanlially  this :  that  God  wishes  the  Balvation 
«f  all  men  whatct-er  ;  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
Christ,  by  any  divine  decree ;  but  that  no  one  can  become  a  partaker,  either 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ,  or  of  salvation,  unless  be  believes  in  CkrwL  And 
that  God  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  withheld  from  no  «ie  the  power  or 
ability  to  believe  :  but  he  by  no  means  assists  all,  so  to  use  this  power  u 
to  obtain  salvation.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  thousands  of  men  perlalv 
through  tiieir  own  fault,  and  not  by  the  fault  of  Ood.(27)  Those  who  em- 
bracS  this  scheme,  were  called  Hypothttieal  UfUeersaSsts ;  because  they 
believed,  that  God  is  disposed  indeed  to  show  mercy  to  all,  yet  only  on  tu 
condition  that  they  believe  in  Christ.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  doc- 
trine does  not  differ  from  that  maintained  at  Dort,  except  as  Hercules^  naked 
club  differed  from  the  same  when  painted  and  adorned  with  ribands,  that  ia, 
but  slightly.  But  I  doubt,  whether  such  persons  have  duty  considered  both 
the  principles  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
leads.  After  considering  and  reconsidering  it,  it  appears  to  nie  to  be 
Armimanism,  or  if  you  please,  Pelagianum,  artiScially  dressed  up,  and 
veiled  in  ambiguous  terms :  and  in  tUs  opinion  I  feel  myself  greatly  co» 
firmed,  when  f  look  at  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Amyrawt,  who  exprev 
dieir  views  more  clearly  and  more  boldly  than  their  master.(2e)  The 
author  of  this  doctrine  was  first  attacked  by  some  councils  of  the  Frcndi 
[Protestants] ;  but  when  they  had  examined  the  cause,  they  acquitted  and 
flismisaed  him, (29)  Witli  greater  violence,  ho  was  assailed  by  the  celo. 
brated  Dutch  divines,  jliufreui  Rivel,  Frederic  Spanheim,  Samuel  des  Mardt 
{Maresius),  and  others;  to  whom,  Amyraut  himself,  and  afterwards  the 
leading  French  divines,  John  DaUll  {Sallaiu  ),  David  Bhmdell,  and  othen, 
,  made  energic  replies. (SO)  The  vehement  and  long-protracted  contest  was 
productive  of  very  little  effect.  For  the  opinions  of  AmyraMt  infected  not 
only  the  Huguenot  universities  in  France  and  nearly  all  the  principal  doc- 
tors, hut  also  spread  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  with  the  French  esiles, 
through  all  the  Reformed  churches.  Nor  is  there  any  one  at  the  presoit 
day,  who  ventures  to  speak  against  it, 

§  15.  From  the  same  desire  of  softening  certain  Reformed  doctrine^ 
which  afibrded  to  the  papists  as  well  as  to  others  much  occasion  for  re- 
proach, originated  Joshua  Plaeaus'  (de  la  Place's)  opinion  conceniingthe 
imputation  of  the  sin  committed  by  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  Thi» 
theologian  of  Saumur,  the  colleague  and  intimate  friend  of  Antyraut,  in  the 

127)  See  Jo.  Wolfg.Jargtr'i  RiiloTitee-  (39)  See  ^ymon'f  Acta  dm  SrmdM 
ele>.  et  politici  SKCuli  nii.,  deceoa.  it.,  p.  NitiDntui  des  Eglines  Rcfomrfca  en  FiaM. 
CSS,  ice.  tome  iL,  p.  671,  &.c..p  604,  Ac.     [(^ufi 

(38)  [SfUefcIeiprMUstnuchiegrel.tlnt  SynotUcon,  toI.  ii.,  p.  3GS,  ice.,  397,  Ac, 
Dr.  Motheim  neilhei  bfre,  noi  in  hii  lec-  455— Tr.]  Dmti  BlondtlTi  Acla  m- 
luru,  mors  cleul]'  ihoved,  how  ■.  di*guiud  thrnliques  de«  EgltKi  Rrlbniifea  tonfant 
PeUgiuiitm  lien  concealed  under  this  lapiii  et  li  chtrit^  TnitenieUc,  p.  IB,  Ae.,p. 
■ehems  of  the  Hypothetical  irniTeniliiU.  82,  Amaterd.,  1665,  4la. 
And  ho  rcfert  ui  to  kii  notes  on  Tol.  L.cSDt.  (30)/*(Ier  BDyJe,IHcltomiur«,lonjel,«it 
T.,p(.ii.,chip.T,.4  2a  and  36,  to  abow  thil  AnyriaU,  p.  18!  :  An.  DailU,  tome  ii,  p. 
this  icheme  of  AmyrnU,  wu  not  in  lalit;  947,  Ac  ;  Art.  Kondeli,  torn*  L,  p.  fiTl,  Ac 
PaUgiuinn,  not  crtn  SonipelagiuiBn. —  Ctruf.  ATof ti.  P/*^,  de  FonnnU  Coimhb^ 
TV.}  c^.  L,  p.  4,  Ac.,  tod  rtbsn. 
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year  1640,  denied  the  doctrine  then  generally  inculcated  in  the  Reformed 
schools,  that  the  sin  of  the  first  man  was  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  and 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  each  person's  own  inherent  defilement 
and  disposition  to  sin,  is  attributed  to  him,  by  God,  as  his  crime ;  or,  to  uae 
the  language  of  theologians,  he  contended  that  original  sin  is  imputed  to  men, 
wxt  mmediaie^f  htU  only  medicJely.  This  opinion  was  condemned  as  er- 
roneous in  the  Synod  of  Charcnton  A.D.  1642,  and  was  confuted  by 
many  theologians  of  great  respectability  among  the  Swiss  and  the 
Dutch. (31)  And  Be  laPlaci  influenced  by  the  love  of  peace,  did  not  think 
proper  to  ofier  any  public  defence  of  it.  (32)  But  neither  his  silence,  nor 
the  condenmation  of  the  synod,  could  prevent  this  doctrine  from  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  minds  of  very  many  of  the  French  as  being  reasonable ;  or 
from  spreading,  through  them,  into  other  countries. — In  the  number  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  gratify  the  papists  at  the  expense  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  many  have  placed  Leins  Cappely  another  divine  of  Saumur ; 
who  in  a  long  and  elaborate  work/33)  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points  were  not  inserted  by  the  inspired  writers,  but  were  added  in 
more  recent  times.  This  indeed  is  certain,  that  his  opinion  pleased  the 
Romanists,  who  thought  it  very  usefiil  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  and  depress  them  below  the  unwritten  word  [or  tradition]. 
It  was  therefore  the  more  earnestly  and  learnedly  opposed,  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  best  Hebricians,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and  tli^  Reform- 
ed.(34) 

^  16.  All  these  divines,  though  they  incurred  much  odium,  yet  obtained 
the  approbation  of  very  many,  and  have  been  pronouccd  uncensurable  by 
the  candour  of  subsequent  times :  but  those  were  less  fortunate,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  openly  meditating  a  union  of  the  French  Re- 

(31 )  Aynum,  Sjrnodes  des  Egiiaes  Refor-  but  patiently  waited  for  the  meeting  of  a  new 
m^efl  de  France,  tome  ii.,  p.  680.  [Quick*9  synod  ;  until,  at  last,  the  unceasing  outcry  of 
Synodicon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  473.  He  maintained  his  opposers,  in  1655,  compelled  lum  to  pub- 
kertditary  depravity ^  which  he  accounted  liah  a  new  Disputation,  de  imputatione  primi 
criminal,  and  a  just  ground  of  punishroent ;  peccati  Adami ;  in  which  he  showed,  that 
but  denied  the  impuUtion  of  AdutCt  nn  to  the  synod  did  not  understand  his  doctrine ; 
his  posterity. — Tr.  PUlcoum  advanced  his  since  he  denied  merely  the  immediate  impu- 
optnion,  in  his  Theses  theologies  de  statu  tation  of  Adam*s  sin,  (sn  imputation  arising 
hominis  lapsi  ante  gratiam,  16^ :  which  are  from  the  sovereign  decree  of  God),  and  not 
inserted  in  the  Syntagma  Thcsium  theologi-  the  mediaJle  imputation  or  one  naturally  con- 
car,  in  Academia  Salmuriensi  disputatarum,  sequent  on  the  descent  of  men  from  Adam, 
pt.  i.,  p.  205,  dec.  He  was  understood  by  Yet  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  his  exci- 
•ome,  to  deny  sll  imputation  of  Adam's  sin :  ted  opposers.  Andsrew  Rivets  Samuel  Mare- 
«nd  was  first  brought  into  trouble  on  the  aius,  and  Francis  Turretin  did  not  cease  to 
subject,  in  the  year  1645 ;  when  Ant,  Garxs-  assail  him ;  and  by  institution  of  the  last  na- 
Mol^  a  divine  of  Montauban,  and  others,  ac-  med,  the  belief  of  immediate  imputation  was 
cused  him  before  the  national  svnod  at  Cha-  settled  as  an  article  of  faith,  by  the  church  of 
lentoD.  AmyroMtt  though  he  aobered  to  the  Geneva,  in  the  year  1675.  See  WeinumiCa 
common  doctrine,  defended  him :  but  his  Historia  Eccles.  sec.  Tm.tV.  919. — Schl."] 

Siinion  was   disapproved   by    the   synod.  (33)  See  Ckriet.  Eberh.  Weitmann's  Hist, 

any  censured  the  decision  of  the  synod,  as  Ecdes.  sbc.  xvii.,  p.  817. 

being  hasty  and  unjust ;  because  rlacauM  (33)  In  his  Arcanum  Punctationis  revela- 

was  condemned,  uncited  and  unheard,  his  tum ;  which  with  his  Vindicie,  may  be  found 

opinion  being  misapprehended,  and  Gariasol  in  his  Works,  Amsterd.,  1689,  fol.,  and  in 

lus  accuser,  being  allowed  to  preside  in  the  the  Critica  Sacra  Vet.  Test.,  Paris,  1650,  fol. 

synod.    Placcnu  himself  was  so  cool,  dia-  (34)  See  Jo.  Christ.  Wolffs  BibUotlkeea 

passionate,  and  peaceful,  that  he  defended  Hebraica,  pt.  il,  p.  27,  dtc 
nis  iifled  lepotation  by  no  pabhc  vrxiting, 


I" 


monly  supposed. ^;jOj  iieiice  iiu  is  mucn  ctn.-Mui.u 
who  think  great  care  should  be  taken,  lest  by  filing 
much  the  causes  of  disafjreemcnt,  the  truth  should  bt 
This  acute  man  left  behind  him  a  sect ;  which,  hov 
to  most  persons,  either  conceals  or  very  cautious 
mcnts. 

§  17.  Claude  Pajan  appeared  to  explain  and  to 
the  Reformed  religion^  which  treats  of  the  native 
power  to  do  good,  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  cc 
God, — by  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Cartesif 
had  imbibed  completely.     But  what  his  opinioni 
difficult  to  determine :  and  whether  this  arises  fron 
ment  of  his  real  sentiments  by  the  use  of  ambiguo 
the  negligence  or  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  I 
If  we  believe  his  adversaries,  he  supposed  that  m 
and  more  ability  to  reform  himself,  than  is  genei 
what  is  called  original  sin  cleaves  only  to  the  und 
principally  in  the  obscurity  and  defectiveness  of  i 
subjects ;  that  this  depravity  of  the  human  unden 
to  evil  inclinations  and  actions ;  that  it  is  to  be  c 
of  nature,  but  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
dium  of  the  divine  word :  that  this  word  howevc 
inherent  divine  power,  or  any  physical  or  hyperph 
moral  influence ;  that  is,  it  reforms  the  human  ur 
manner  as  human  truth  does,  namely,  by  exhibitiuj 
of  religious  subjects,  and  solid  arguments  which 
the  truths  of  Christianity  with  correct  reason 
therefore  that  every  man,  if  his  power  were  not  i 
by  either  internal  or  external  impediments,  might 
the  use  of  his  reason  and  by  meditation  on  revea 
traordinary  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.(37)     But  Pi 
he  believed  and  professed,  all  that  is  contained 
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%nd  in  the  other  confessions  and  catechisms  of  the  Reformed*  He  complains 
that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood ;  and  states,  that  he  does  not  deny  all 
immediaU  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  con- 
verted to  God,  but  only  such  an  immediate  operation  as  is  unconnected  with 
the  word  of  Grod ;  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  agree  with  those,  who 
think  that  the  word  of  Grod  is  only  an  external  and  inoperative  sign  of  aa 
immediate  divine  operation. (38)  This  last  proposition  is  manifestly  am- 
biguous and  captious.  He  finally  adds,  that  we  ought  not  to  contend  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  minds  of  men ;  that 
it  is  sufficient  if  a  person  holds  this  one  point,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
author  of  all  that  is  good  in  us.  The  sentiments  of  Pajon  however,  were 
condemned,  not  only  by  the  principal  Reformed  divines,  but  also  by  somo 
.synods  of  the  French  church  in  1677,  and  by  a  Dutch  s3mod  at  Rotterdam 
in  1686. 

§  18.  This  controversy,  which  was  in  a  measure  settled  and  ended  by 
the  death  o^  Pajon^  was  propagated  in  many  books  and  discourses  through, 
out  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  by  Isaac  Papin,  a  Frenchman  of 
Blois,  and  sister's  son  to  Pajon.  Throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  ventured 
to  express  himself  much  more  coarsely  and  harshly  than  his  uncle.  He 
declared,  that  the  opinion  of  his  uncle  was  this :  That  man  has  even  more 
power,  than  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  divine  truth  :  that  for 
the  reformaUon  and  regeneration  of  the  souly  nothing  more  is  required,  than 
io  remove  an  unsound  state  of  the  body  by  medical  aid,  if  such  a  state  hap» 
jpens  to  exist,  and  then,  to  place  before  the  understanding  truth  and  error,  and 
before  the  will  virtue  and  vice,  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  their  apprcpriate 
arguments.  This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin,  Peter  Jurieu,  among 
others,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Rotterdam,  confuted  with  unconunon  warmth, 
in  the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688.  They  were  also  oondenmed  by  the 
.synod  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  1687 ;  and  still  more  severely,  by  the  synod  at 
the  Hague  in  1688,  which  also  ejected  the  man  from  the  Reformed  church. 
Provoked  by  this  severity,  Papin,  who  in  other  things  manifested  fine  tal- 
■ents,  returned  to  France  in  the  year  1689,  and  the  next  year  revolted  to 
the  Romish  church ;  in  which  he  died,  in  the  year  1709.(39)  Some  think 
he  was  treated  unjustly,  and  that  his  opinions  were  misrepresented,  by  his 
mortal  adversary,  Jurieu ;  but  how  true  this  may  be,  I  cannot  say.  A  de- 
fence of  the  Paionian  sentiment  was  likewise  attempted  in  1684,  in  several 
tracts,  by  Charles  le  Cene ;  a  French  divine  of  a  vigorous  mind,  who  has 
given  us  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible.  (40)  But  as  he  entirely  dis. 
carded  and  denied  the  natural  depravity  of  man ;  and  taught,  that  we  can 
regenerate  ourselves  by  our  own  power,  by  attentively  listening  to  divine 
truth,  especially  if  we  enjoy  also  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  good 

(38)  See  the  tract  which  Pajon  himself  creating  the  world,  God  so  formed  and  eoi^ 
/composed,  and  which  is  inserted  m  Jae.  Geo,  stituted  all  things,  that  he  neiet  has  occft* 
di  dhaufepied't  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  His-  sion  to  interpose  his  immediate  agency,  m^ 
tor.  et  Czitique,  tome  ii.,  art.  Cene,  p.  164,  less  when  a  miracle  is  necessaiy.  Of  coarse, 
A,c.  that  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  brought 

(39)  See  JurieUf  de  la  nature  et  de  la  about,  as  all  other  events  are,  by  the  opera- 
srace;  and  in  other  writings.     Jo.  MHUer,  tion  of  natural  causes. — TV.] 

Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  ii,  p.  608,  dec.,  and  (40)  This  version  was  published  after  the 

others.     [According  to  3fd/(er,  loc.  cit.,  Pa-  author's  death,  Amst^.,   1741,  fol,   tad 

piiCs  scheme  of  doctrine,  grew  out  of  his  was  condemned  by  the  Dutch  synodn 
f!«ff^y«  philosophy.    He  supposed,  that  in 


OlUii-iU   >\  11«»    »fi«   X   u/  fiun'^.\^-t^f       j\n\jk  1113   iii.-'t    111 

well  witli  these  expectations,  ami  seemed  to  amiou 
assume  tlic^  character  of  mediator  between  the  disst 

on  a  sudden,  every  thing  assumed  a  dinerenl  asj) 
was  eager  to  grasp  supremo  and  unlimited  power, 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  adv 

(41)  See  the  Noayeau  Dictionnaire  His-  to  settle  the  co 
tor.  et  Critique,  trtido  Cene,  tome  ii.,  p.  the  Epiicop&lii 
160,  dec.  ebout  as  many 

(42)  f "  And  had,  on  tome  occasions,  and  on  the  par 
maidc  the  strongest  declaration  of  his  attach-  English  divinea 
incnt  to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution.** —  of  whom  were 
**  In  a  general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh,  On  the  first  da; 
in  the  year  1590,  this  prince  is  said  to  have  1604,  the  Episc 
msde  the  following  declaration :  *  I  praise  to  the  royal  pi 
God  that  I  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  light  some  few  obje 
of  tlic  fTOspel,  and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  and  discipline, 
king  of  the  sinccrcst  (i.  e.,  purest)  kirk  in  dicated  or  com 
the  world.  The  kirk  of  Geneva  keep  pasche  ond  day,  Jan. 
and  yule  (i.  e.,  Easter  and  Chrutmas).  mitted ;  and  pr 
What  have  they  for  them  t  They  have  no  But  the  king  t 
institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  lowed  the  Era 
Ensland,  their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  The  bishope  hi 
in  English ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass,  Bancrofts  falli; 
but  the  liftings  (i.  c.,  the  elevation  of  the  protest,  my  he 
host).  I  charge  you,  my  sood  ministers,  mighty  Grod,  of 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  bar-  us  such  a  kin( 
ons,  to  atand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  not  been."  Oi 
your  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  forsooth,  the  bishops  ani 
as  long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the  to  settle  with  tl: 
same.'  Ca/(2enrMx2*t  History  of  the  Church  be  made  in  tb 
of  Scotland,  p.  256."— Jlfoc/.]  Archbishop  W 

(43)  [King  James  professed  himself  at-  the  king's  app] 
tached  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  until  his  ex  officio^  that  b 
removal  to  England,  in  April,  1603.  While  your  majesty  s] 
on  his  journey,  all  religious  parties  in  Eng-  of  God*s  spiri 
land  made  their  court  to  him.  To  the  Dutch  were  called  in, 
and  French  Protestants  settled  in  the  coun-  controversy,  bi 
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die  Episcopal  fitvourable  to  them ;  because  Presbyterian  churches  form  a 
kind  of  republic,  which  is  subject  to  a  number  of  leading  men  all  possess- 
ing equal  rank  and  power ;  while  Episcopal  churches  more  nearly  re- 
semble a  monarchy.     The  very  name  of  a  republic,  synod,  or  council,  was 
odious  to  the  king ;  and  he  therefore  studied  most  earnestly  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  bishops ;  and  publicly  declared,  that  without  bishops  the 
throne  could  not  be  safe.(44)     At  the  same  time,  he  long  wished  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  Genevan  doctrines,  especially  those  relating  to  divine 
grace  and  predestination ;  and  he  allowed  the  opposite  doctrines  of  Armi- 
nms,  to  be  condemned  by  his  theologians  at  the  synod  of  Dort.     This  dis- 
position of  the  king  was  studiously  cherished,  so  long  as  he  had  power,  by 
George  Abbot  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  weight  of  char- 
acter, who  was  himself  devoted  to  Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  was  a  great 
firiend  to  English  liberty,  and  whose  gentleness  towards  their  fathers,  the 
modem  Puritans  highly  extol.(45)     But  the  English  envoys  had  scarcely 
returned  from  Holland,  and  made  known  the  decisions  of  Dort,  when  the 
king  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  showed  himself  most  averse  from 
those  decisions,  and  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine respecting  the  divine  decree6.(46)     That  there  were  various  causes 
for  this  unexpected  change,  will  readily  be  believed  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times  :  yet  the  principal  cause,  I  apprehend,  is  to 
be  sought  in  that  rule  for  ecclesiastical  reformation,  which  the  founders  of 
the  new  Ediglish  church  kept  in  sight.     For  they  wished  to  render  their 
church  as  similar  as  possible,  to  tibat  which  flourished  in  the  first  centu- 
lies ;  and  that  church,  as  no  one  can  deny,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Dordracene  doctrines.(47)    The  king  becoming  alienated  from  Uie  Calvin- 

(44)  [It  WIS  a  majdm  with  him,  and  one  favoured,  not  only  the  Arminians,  but  also 
wUch  be  repeated  at  the  Hampton  Court  the  papists ;  and  thej  tell  us,  there  can  be 
conference :  No  bithopf  no  king.  See  Nealf  no  doubt,  the  kine  wished  to  unite  the  Eng- 
loc.  cit. — Tr.]                                              '  lish  church  with  that  of  Rome.    But  in  this, 

(45)  See  Ant.  Wood's  Athens  Oxonien-  I  apprehend,  the  king  is  too  severely  ac- 
Ms,  torn,  i.,  p.  563.  Dan.  NeaVt  Histonr  cused ;  although  I  do  not  deny,  that  he  did 
of  the  Puritans,  vol  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  242  [ed.  many  things  not  to  be  commended.  It  is 
Boston,  1817,  p.  Ill,  258,  dec.,  and  the  not  easy  to  believe,  that  a  king  who  aspired 
long  note  of  Madahu  on  the  text. — TV.]  immoderately  after  supreme  and  absolute 
Cmnnion^M  History  of  the  Rebelliou,  vol  sway,  should  wish  to  create  to  himself  a 
i,  p.  1 14,  &c.  lord,  in  the  Roman  pontiff.     [Yet,  see  the 

(46)  Ptter  HtyUnU  History  of  the  Five  following  note.— TV.]    But  at  length,  he 

Articles,  p.  444,  ^lc.,  in  the  Dutch  transla-  inclined  more  towards  the  Romish  church 

tion  of  (verb.  Brandt.    Dan.  NaWs  History  than  formerly ;  and  he  permitted  some  things, 

of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  117,  dec.  which  were  coincident  with  the  Romish  rites 

£ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.   185. — TV.]     Neal  and  regulations ;  because  with  most  of  the 

tells  us,  that  the  council  of  Dort  was  ridi-  bishops,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ancient 

coled  in  England,  by  the  following  verses.  Christian  church  was  the  exemplar  after 

among  other  things ;  which  all  churches  should  copy ;  that  a  reli- 

Tv^_i     »..•  o      J       ^T  .        ^^         '  .       Siow"  community  would  be  tihe  more  holy 
DordrechU  Svnodus,  Nodus :  Cbom  mte-    ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^Jf^^  t^e  nearer  its  resem- 

ger,  ^ffer :         „     .       ^  blance  to  the  divine  and  spostolic  standard ; 

Conventus,    Ventus :    Sessio,    Stramen  :    ^^  ^y^^  ^l^  Romish  church  retained  more 

^™®°-  of  the  first  and  primitive  form,  than  the  Pu- 

Moreover,  for  ascertaining  the  character  and  ritan  or  Calvinistic  church  did. 
conduct  of  king  JamtM^  uid  his  inconstancy        (47)  Perhaps  also  the  king  was  influenced 

ID  religion,  much  aid  is  afibrded  by  the  wri-  by  the  recollection  of  the  civil  commotions^ 

tors  01   English  history,  and  especially  by  formerly  excited  in  Scotland  on  account  of 

harrty  and  Rafin  Tkmprat.    Most  of  these  the  Presbyterian  religion.    There  are  somo 

oUto,  that  in  his  last  yean  Jsaus  gntJUIj  citcuinataiicM  likewii0»  which  indicate  that 

voL^m.— fff 


ther  hiid  uii(l«.:rtukon.  llo  thiTcforc  us<;il  (..-verv  r 
regal  powtT  ami  to  rxalt  it  above  the  authority  ol 
subject  tlip  whole  church  of  Great  llritaiu  and  ] 
form  of  goveriiineut,  wliich  he  considered  as  of  di^ 
affording  the  best  security  to  the  civil  sovereign 
the  whole  religion  of  the  country  to  the  pattern  a 
churchi  rejecting  all  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
execution  of  these  designs  was  princi[>ally  intruste 
bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards,  from  A.D.  16£ 
bury ;  who  was  in  many  respects,  undoubtedly,  a 
a  very  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
erudite ;  but  at  the  same  time,  too  furious,  headloi 
clined  to  superstition,  and  also  bigotedly  attached  t 
practices  of  the  ancient  Christians,  and  therefon 
Puritans  and  of  all  Calvinists.(48)  He  prosccutec 
wishes  as  well  as  liis  own,  without  any  moderatioi 
trampled  upon  the  laws  of  tlic  land ;  persecuted 
ously,  and  eagerly  strove  to  extirpate  them  altogc 
tic  views  in  relation  to  predestination  and  other 
1625,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  George  Abbot,  sul 
ments  in  place  of  them  ;(49)  restored  many  cen 

the  king,  even  before  he  came  into  England,  against  the  qi 

was  not  wholly  averse  from  the  Rximish  re-  Tracts,  vol.  i.. 

ligion.     See    the    BibUolheque    Raison^e,  a  letter  from  '. 

tome  zUii.,  p.  318,  6ic.     [*' Thus  far  the  Durliam,   to  i 

note  of  our  author :  and  whoever  looks  into  containing  an 

the  Historical  view  of  the  Negotiations  be-  in  Sirype'9  Ai 

tween  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  all,  sec  Harru 

Brussels,  from  the  year  1592  to  1617,  ex-  count  of  the  ] 

tracted  from  the  MS.  Sute  Papers  of  Sir  p.  29,  note  (t 

Thomas  E^mondes  and  Anthony   Bacon,  added  to  Lor 

Esq.,  and  published  in  the  year  1749,  by  the  posed  the  plial 

learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Birch^  will  be  per-  self-sufficient 

•iiAflfwl     tKat     (nwnrvia   tKo    vpar     1  ftOfi     thia  tASK\   5!aa    A 
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were  indeed  andent,  but  at  the  same  time  superstitious  and  on  that  ground 
previously  abrogated;  obtruded  bishops  upon  the  Scotish  nation,  which 
was  accustomed  to  the  Genevan  discipline  and  extremely  averse  to  Epis- 
copacy ;  and  not  obscurely  showed,  that  in  his  view  the  Romish  church, 
though  erroneous,  was  a  holier  and  better  church,  than  those  Protestant 
sects  which  had  no  bishops.  Having  by  these  acts  excited  immense  odium, 
against  the  king  and  himself,  and  against  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  he 
was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  in  1644,  judged  guilty  of  betraying  the 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  beheaded.  (50)  After  the  exe- 
cution of  Laudf  the  civil  conflict  which  had  long  existed  between  the  kinff 
and  the  parliament,  attained  such  a  height,  that  it  could  be  extinguished 
by  nothing  short  of  the  life  blood  of  this  excellent  prince.  The  parliament 
inflamed  by  the  Puritans,  or  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  wholly 
abolished  Uie  old  form  of  church  government  by  bishops,  and  whatever  else 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Grenevans ;  furiously  assailed  the  king  himself,  and  caused  him,  when  taken 
prisoner,  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  to 
be  put  to  death,  in  the  year  1648.  Such  are  the  evils  resulting  from  zeal 
in  religion,  when  it  is  illy  understood,  and  is  placed  in  external  regulations 
and  forms.  Moreover,  as  is  often  found  true,  it  appeared  in  these  scenes 
of  commotion,  that  almost  all  sects  while  oppressed,  plead  earnestly  for 
charity  and  moderation  towards  dissenters ;  but  when  elevated  to  power, 
they  forget  their  own  former  precepts.     For  the  Puritans,  when  they  had 

lihe  king,  conid  abrogate  or  enact  articles  of  That  he  had  traitorooaly  attempted  to  niiveri 
£uth,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  right*  of  parliament,  and  to  exalt  the 
Nor  waa  any  such  thing  attempted.  But  king*e  power  above  law.  II.  That  he  bad 
the  kinff,  «t  the  instigation  (it  is  stated)  of  traitorously  endeavoured  to  suhvert  the  eon- 
bishop  Laudj  issued  a  proclamation,  January  9titution  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
tl4,  I626f  which  sets  forth,  "  That  the  king  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  ffoverment,  against 
will  admit  of  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine,  law  and  the  liberties  of  ue  subjects.  III. 
discipline,  or  government  of  the  church,  and  That  he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  and 
^lerefore  charges  all  his  subjects,  and  es-  practised  to  subvert  the  true  religion  estab- 
pecially  the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or  main-  lished  by  law,  and  to  introduce  popish  super- 
tain,  in  preaching  or  writing,  any  new  inven-  stition  and  idolatry.  Under  this  last  head, 
tkms  or  opinions,  contrary  to  the  said  doc-  the  specifications  were,  firtty  that  he  intro- 
trine  and  discipline  esublished  by  law.**  dacea  and  practised  popish  innovations  and 
This  apparently  harmless  proclamation,  was  superstitious  ceremonies,  not  warranted  by 
of  course  to  be  executed  by  Laud  and  his  law ;  such  as  images  and  pictures  in  the 
associates ;  and  Laud  was  publicly  accused  churches,  popish  consecration  of  churches, 
of  using  it  to  punish  and  put  down  Calvin-  converting  the  communion-tables  into  altars, 
ists,  and  to  prevent  their  books  from  being  bowing  before  the  altar,  <kc. ;  and  secondly, 
printed  and  circulated,  while  Arminians  were  that  he  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Protest- 
mllowed  to  preach  and  to  print  their  senti-  ant  religion,  and  encouraged  Arminianism 
ments  most  fully.  See  Neat*  History  of  and  popeiy ;  by  patronising  and  advancing 
4he  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  192,  occ,  clergymen  of  these  sentiments ;  by  prohibit- 
«iid  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  222,  dec.,  ed.  Boston,  inff  the  publication  of  orthodox  books,  and 
1817,  and  MacUUne's  note  (m)  on  this  para^  al£wing  corrupt  ones  free  circulation ;  by 
graph. — TV.]  persecuting  in  the  hi^h  commission  court, 
(50)  [Archbishop  Laud  was  impeached  such  as  preached  against  Arminianism  and 
by  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  tried  before  popery ;  and  by  taking  some  direct  steps  to- 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1641,  fourteen  arti-  wards  a  union  with  the  church  of  Kome. 
cles  of  impeachment  were  filed,  and  Laud  The  House  of  Lords  deemed  all  the  articles 
was  comnutted  to  prison.  In  1644,  ten  ad-  proved ;  but  doubted,  for  a  time,  whether 
dttional  articles  were  brought  forward,  and  they  amounted  to  treason.  See  the  whole 
liie  trial  now  commenced.  All  the  articles  trial  of  Laud,  in  NeaPs  Hist,  of  the  Poritmi^ 
be  redneed  to  three  general  heads.    I.  vol.  iii.,  eh.  v.,  p.  184-2fi6.<— TV.] 


and  tliat  j)«:'rha|)s  llie  iniscoiiducl  of  the  c/V//  Indrpe 

hostile  to  the  ri'gal  power,  and  who  strove  aftt-r  c 
been  incautiously  charged  upon  the  religious  Indep 

(51)  Besides  Lord  Clarejidon,  and  the  true,  which  alb 
historians  of  England  already  mentioned,  that  the  charact 
Daniel  Neal  has  professedly  treated  of  those  sects  must  be 
events,  in  the  2d  and  3d  ▼olomes  of  his  His-  duct  or  words  c 
toiy  of  the  Puritans.  [Compare  slso  John^  the  customs,  ha 
son  OtuhVb  History  of  the  JSnglish  church  in  general,  fron 
and  Sects,  vol.  iL,  ch.  x.,  xi.,  p.  127-303. —  its  teachers,  an 
TV.]  and  confessions 

(52)  The  sect  of  the  IndependenU^  though  ceived,  or  the 
a  modem  one  and  still  existing  amonff  the  loaded  with  so 
English,  is  however  less  known  than  ahnost  We  pass  ovi 
any  Christian  sect  ancient  or  modem ;  and  ously  written  a 
on  no  one,  are  more  marks  of  infamy  branded  d<nu,  Lawrence 
without  just  cause.  The  best  English  his-  and  many  othei 
torians  heap  upon  it  all  the  reproaches  and  subject  the  moi 
slanders,  that  can  be  thought  of;  nor  is  it  that  one  oxcellc 
the  Epicopalians  only  who  do  this,  but  also  a  foreigner,  no  c 
those  very  Preahyterian*  with  whom  they  are  admit,  has  writt 
at  this  day  associated.  They  are  represented  concerning  the 
not  only  as  delirious,  cfazy,  fanatical,  illiter-  Ravin  Tkoyra, 
ate,  rude,  factious,  and  strangers  to  all  re-  of  nis  inunortal 
ligious  truth  and  to  reason,  but  also  as  crimi-  terre,  vol.  viii. 
nals,  seditious  parricides,  and  the  sole  authors  daVs  tianslatioi 
of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  J<An  Durell^  depicts  the  Im 
(whom  that  most  strenuous  vindicator  of  the  truly  what  he 
Independents  Lewis  du  Moulin  commends  not  deserve  to  o 
for  his  ingenuousness :  see  Anlh.  WuwVs  which  they  stil 
Athene  Oxonicnses,  torn,  ii.,  p.  732,  733),  less,  to  enjoy  th 
in  his  Historia  rituum  sancts  ccclesis  An-  good  man.  L< 
glicanas,  cap.  i.,  p.  4,  London,  1672,  4to,  and  briefly  con 
says:  Fateor,  si  alrocis  iUius  tragedian  tot  this  great  mai 
actus  fuerint,  quot  ludicranim  ease  solent,  first  place  ho  t 
postremum  fere  Independentium  fiiisse. —  pains,  ho  could  i 
Adeo  ut  non  acute  magis,  quam  vere,  dixe-  sect :  Quelque 
rit   PEstranoius   noster :    Keffem  nrimo   a  n'ai  iamais  iiA  < 
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rived  their  name  from  the  fact,  that  they  believed  with  the  Browmsts,  that 
individual  churches  are  all  IndependerUj  or  subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdic* 

be  better  suited  to  throw  all  Englaad  into  church  gOTemment,  they  differed  in  nothing 

confusion.     Ce  q*il  y  a  de  certain  c'est  q'ils  of  importance  from  the  Calvinists  or  JVet- 

aToient  des  principes  tout  ^  fait  propres  ^  bytenant.    But,  to  remove  all  doubt,  let  us 

mettle  I'Angleterre  en  combustion,  conmie  Kear  the  father  of  the  Independents,  Robin* 

ib  le  firent  effectivement    How  true  this  ton  himself,  explaining  the  views  of  himself 

declaration  is,  will  appear  from  what  follows,  and  his  flock,  in  his  Apologia  pro  exuh'but 

He  adds,  first  respecting  politics,  they  held  AngUs,  p.  7, 11.    Prontemur  coram  Deo  et 

veiy  pernicious  sentiments.    For  they  would  hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecde- 

XMthave  a  single  man  preside  over  the  whole  siis  Refonnatis  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut 

■tate ;  but  thought  the  ffovemment  of  the  omnibus  et  singulis  earundem  ecclesiarum 

nation  should  be  intrusted  to  the  representar  fidei  articulis,  prout  habentur  in  Harmonia 

tives  of  the  people.     Par  rapport  au  gouv-  Confesaionum  fidei,  parati  sumus  subscri- 

emement  de  TEt&t,  ils  abhoiroient  la  mon-    here Ecclesias  Reformatas  pro  veris 

archie,  et  n*approuvoient  qu*un  gouveme-  et  ^nuinis  habemus,  cum  iisdem  in  sacris 

ment  republicain.    I   can  readily  believe,  Dei  communionem  profitemur  et  quantum 

that  there  were  persons  among  the  Indcpend-  in  nobis  est  colimus.     So  far  therefore,  were 

ents  unfriendly  to  monarchy.    Such  were  to  they  from  differing  altogether  from  all  other 

be  found  amons  the  Presbyterians^  the  Anor  sects  of  Christians,  that  on  the  contrary, 

baptists,  and  au  the  sects  which  then  flour-  they  agreed  exactly  with  thegreatest  part  of 

ished  in  England.     But  I  wish  to  see  deci-  the  Reformed  churches.    1o  show  by  an 

sive  testimony  adduced,  if  it  can  be,  to  prove  example  how  absurd  the  religion  of  the  In- 

this  the  common  sentiment  of  this  whole  dependents  was,  this  eminent  historian  tells 

sect.    Such  testimony  is  in  vain  sought  for,  us,  that  they  not  only  rejected  all  ecclesias- 

in  their  public  writings.    On  the  contrary,  in  tical  government  and  order,  but  also  made 

the  year  1647  they  publicly  declared,  *'  that  the  business  of  preaching  and  praying  in 

they  do  not  disapprove  of  any  form  of  civil  public  and  explaininff  the  Scriptures,  com- 

govemment,  but  do  freely  acknowledge  that  mon  to  all.    Non  seulement  ils  ne  pouvoient 

a  kingly  government,  bounded  by  iust  and  souffrir  l*episcopat  et  Thierarehie  ecclesias- 

wfaolesome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  Qod,  tique ;  (This  is  true.    But  it  was  a  fault 

and   a  good   accommodation  unto   men."  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  chargeable  also 

See  Netu^s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol  iiL,  on  the  Presbyterians,  the  Browmsts,  the 

p.  146,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  161].     I  pass  Anabaptists,  and  all  the  sects  of  the  Non- 

over  other  proofs  equally  conclusive,  that  conformists),  mais  ils  ne  vouloient  pas  m^ 

they  did  not  abhor  all  monarchy.    Their  re-  me  au*il  y  eut  des  ministres  ordinaires  dans 

ligious  opinions,  according  to  our  author,  TEglise.     Us  soutenoient  que  chacun  pou- 

were  most  absurd.     For  if  we  may  believe  voit  prier  en  public,  cxhorter  ses  freres,  ex- 

him,  their  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those  pliquer  TEcnture  Sainte,  selon  les  talens 

of  an  other  sects.    Sur  la  religion,  leurs  qu*il  avoit  re9U8  de  Dieu.— ^Ainsi  parmi 

principes  6toient  opposez  it  ceaux  de  tout  le  aox  chacun  prioit,  prechoit,  exhortoit,  expli- 

reste  du  monde.    There  are  extant  in  par-  quoit  la  S.  £criture,  sans  autre  vocation  oue 

ticular,  two  Confessions  of  the  Independents ;  celle  qu*il  tiroit  lui  m6me  de  son  zele  et  aes 

the  one  of  those  in  Holland,  the  other  of  those  talens  qu^il  croyoit  avoir,  et  sans  autre  autori- 

in  England.    The  first  was  drawn  up  by  tft  que  celle,  que  luy  donnoit  Tapprobation  de 

JoknRobinson,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  ses  Auditeurs.    Ail  this  is  manifestly  false, 

was  published  at  Leyden,  1619,  4to,  enti-  The  Independents  employ,  and  have  em- 

tled:    Apologia  pro  exulibus  AmWa,  qui  ployed  from   the  first,  fixed  and  regular 

BrownistiB  vulgo  appellantur.    The  latter  teachere;  nor  do  they  allow  every  one  to 

was  printed,  London,  1658,  4to,  entitled :  teach,  who  may  deem  himself  qualified  for 

A  Declaration  of  the  hith  and  oider  owned  it    The  excellent  historian  here  confounds 

andjpractised  in  the  Congrentiona]  churches  the  Jndnendents  with  the  Browmsts,  who 

in  Eogland,  [more  than  one  nundred  in  num-  are  well  known  to  allow  to  all  a  right  to 

ber,  Tr.]  agreed  upon,  and  consented  unto  teach.    I  pass  over  other  assertions,  not- 

by  their  Elders  and  Messengen  in  their  withstanding  they  are  equally  open  to  cen- 

meeting  at  the  Savoy,  Octolwr  12,  1658.  sure.     Now  if  such  and  so  great  a  man,  af- 

John  Hombeck  translated  it  into  Latin  in  ter  residing  long  among  the  English,  pro- 

1659,  and  annexed  it  to  his  Epistle  to  Dn-  nounced  so  unjust  a  sentence  upon  this  sect, 

XBus,  de  Independentismo.   From  both  these,  who  will  not  readily  pardon  others  much  his 

— to  say  nothing  of  their  other  books, — it  is  inferiora,  who  have  loaded  this  sect  with  , 

nanifost,  that  i?  we  except  the  focm  of  their  grooDdless  accusations!      [On  all   these 


trrinc  iinj):riy  AL(1  <.!«i>r,iM!y  of  l!.f  M-ct.      1  trr.-ii    is    aj'j>li( 

am  aware  that  \hv  best  ami  most  resj><>cta!)lc  Iriffi.is  ot  lirrm 

Kijgli>h  lii>tori.iiis  <'hari:e  thrm  aloiio  with  j-rcplf:    enact 

this  rc'u'iculi.'.      Ainl  I  lully  aixrre  with  them,  themselves,  an 

provided  we  are  to  understand  by  llie  tmii  vidual  or  ^('Vl•l 

Independents,  those  persons  who  were  hos-  the  state  ;  or  < 

tile  to  rceal  power,  and  ittached  to  an  cz-  name,  who  mt 

travagantlund  of  liberty.     But  if  the  term  is  to  be  independ 

used  to  denote  the  anceatora  of  those  Jnde-  arises  from  th( 

feniaUt  who  atill  exiat  amonff  the  English,  sisting  in  a  gn 

or  a  certain  religious  sect,  dif^ring  from  the  were  the  piinc 

other  Enghsh  sects  in  certain  religious  opin-  England  tne  el 

ions,  \  am  not  certain  that  tbeir  assertion  is  red.     Hence  v 

quite  true.     Those  who  represent  the  Inde-  travagantly  or 

pendenti  as  the  sole  authors  of  the  atrocious  suspect,  all  ck 

deed  committed  on  Charles  I.  must  ncccs-  who   were  nc 

sarily  mean  to  say,  either  that  the  nefarious  faults,  yet  wc 

parricides  were  excited  to  the  deed  by  the  Nearly  all  the 

suggestions  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inde-  cd  the  nation 

petMcnts,  or  that  they  were  all  adlicrcntfl  to  Oliver  CromiN 

the  worship  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inde-  dependents ;  \\ 

pendents :  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  solid  public  esteem 

proof.     In  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  as  we  enjoyed  on  ac< 

nave  scon,  there  was  nothing  which  could  and  in  order  t 

excite  any  one  to  attempt  such  a  crime  ;  nor  proach.     Thii 

does  the  history  of  those  times  show,  that  John  Tcland^ 

there  was  any  more  hatred  or  malevolence  inxerted  by  th( 

towards   Charles  I.    in  the  Independents^  sclle  et  Hist( 

thsn  in  the  Presbyterians.     And  that  all  50G.     Aucon 

those  who  put  the  king  to  death  were  In-  se  disuicnt  In 

dependents,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  on  nicrs  <^toient  i 

the  contrary,  several  of  the  best  English  his-  de  ieur  piet^. 

torians,  and  even  the  edicts  of  Charles  II.  tcnsively  appl 

testify,  that  this  turbulent  company  was  mix-  might  easily  c 

ed,  and  composed  of  persons  of  various  reli-  rious  sects  si 

gions.     Ana  I  csn  easily  admit,  that  there  genuine  Inde^ 

were  some  Independents  among  them.     Af-  well  the  usur 

tcr  all,  this  matter  will  be  best  unravelled  by  IniUpendenU 

the  English  themselves,  who   know  better  his  country. 


f- 
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fer  from  the  Pre8byterians.(54)  For  whatever  else  they  believe  or  teach 
on  religious  subjects,  with  very  few  exceptions  and  those  not  of  much  im- 
portance, is  almost  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  Grenevan  doctrines. 
The  parent  of  the  sect  was  John  Robinsony  minister  of  a  Brownist  church 
which  was  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  a  grave  and  pious  man.  Per. 
oeiving  that  the  discipline  which  Robert  Brown  had  set  up,  was  in  some 
respects  defective,  he  undertook  to  correct  it,  and  to  give  it  such  a  form 
as  would  render  it  less  odious  than  before.  In  two  respects  particularl}!^ 
are  the  Independents  better  than  the  Brownists :  first,  in  moderation  and 
candour ;  for  they  did  not,  as  Brown  had  done,  execrate  and  pronounce  un- 
worthy  of  the  Christian  name,  the  churches  that  had  adopted  a  different 
form  of  government ;  but  they  admitted  that  piety  and  true  religion  might 
flourish,  where  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  subject  to  the  authority  of 
bishops  or  to  the  decrees  of  councils^  notwithstanding  they  considered  their 
own  form  of  government  as  of  divine  institution,  and  originating  from 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  the  next  place,  the  Independents  excelled  the 
BroumistSj  by  abolishing  that  liberty  of  teaching  whicn  Brown  had  allowed 
equally  to  all  the  brethren.  For  they  have  regular  teachers,  elected  by 
the  whole  brotherhood ;  and  they  do  not  allow  any  one  to  deliver  discour- 
ses to  the  people,  unless  he  has  been  previously  examined  and  approved 
by  the  officers  of  the  church.  This  sect,  which  began  to  exist  in  Holland 
in  1610,  had  very  few  adherents  at  first  in  England,  and  to  escape  the 
punishments  decreed  against  NonconfomUstSj  kept  itself  concealed  ;(55)  but 

▼eiy  tenn  ia  used  by  John  Robinsonj  in  his  ical  Narration  of  the  Indepeni£fii»\  they 

exposition  of  this  doctrine  in  his  Apologia  fearlessly  assume  this  name.    But  aher- 

pro  ezulibus  Anglis, cap.  v.,  p.  22,  wnerene  wards,  when  as  we  haye  remarked,  many 

says  :  Coetum  quemlibet  particularem  (recte  other  sects  adopted  this  name,  and  eyen  se^ 

institutum  et  ordinatum)  esse  totam,  inte-  ditious  citizens  who  plotted  the  destruction 

mm,  et  perfectam  ecclesiam  ez  suis  parti-  of  their  king,  were  commonly  designated  by 

bus  constantem  immediate  et  independenttr  it,  they  very  solicitously  deprecated  the  ap- 

(quoad  alias  ecclesias)  sub  ipso  Christo.  plication  of  it  to  them,  and  called  themselyes 

And  possibly  from  this  yery  pasmge,  the  term  Congregational  Brethren^  and  their  diurcbet 

IniependentM  which  was  before  unknown,  Congregational  Churches. 

had  its  origin.    At  first  the  followers  of  Rob-  (M)  [There  are  two  points  of  difference 

imon  did  not  reject  this  appellation :  nor  has  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independ- 

it  any  bad  or  odious  imp<nt,  proyided  it  is  ents  or  Congreoationalists.   The  firitn]M,U9 

understood  in  their  own  sense  of  it    In  to  the  independence  of  indiyidual  churches, 

England,  it  was  entirely  unknown  till  the  year  or  their  exemption  from  aoy  foreign  jurisdic- 

1640.    At  least,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Can-  tion.  The  second  relates  to  the  location  of  the 

ons  enacted  this  year  in  the  conyentions  held  legislatiye  and  judicial  powers  of  each  church. 

by  the  bishops  of  London  and  York,  in  which  The  Presbyteruins  assign  these  powers  to  the 

all  the  sects  then  existing  in  England  are  eldership  of  the  church,  or  to  the  pastor  and 

enumerated,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Inr  the  ruling  elders  assenibled  in  a  cnurch  ses- 

dependents.    See  the  Constitutions  and  Can-  sion;  but  the  Independents  or  CongregO" 

ons  ecclesiastical,  treated  upon  by  the  Arch-  tumalists  confide  them  to  a  general  meeting 

biiAiops  of  Canterbury  and  Yorck,  and  the  of  all  the  male  members  ot  the  church,  or 

rest  of  the  bishops  and  clersy  in  their  sey-  to  the  officers  and  the  whole  brotherhood 

eral  synods  A.D.  1640,  in  Damd  WUkin^s  assembled  in  a  church  meeting.    From  this 

Concilia  magnas  Britannia  et  Hybemia,  yol.  latter  principle  it  is,  that  the  Independents 

iy.,  cap.  y.,  p.  548.    But  a  little  afterwards,  are  caJled  Congregationalitts.     And  as  in 

and  especially  after  the  year  1642,  this  ap-  modem  times,  Uiey  admit  of  a  connexion  or 

pellation  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  an-  confederation  of  sister  churches,  which  in 

aals  of  English  history.    Nor  did  the  Eng-  some  measure  bounds  and  limits  the  inde* 

lish  Independents  at  first,  refuse  to  be  called  pendente  of  the  individual  churches,  they  hayt 

by  this  name ;  but  rather,  m  their  Apology  discarded  the  name  of  Independents. — 7r.] 

pobliabed  at  London,  1644, 4to,  CApologet-  (66)  [**Io  the  yeur  1616,  Mr.  Jmulk  who 


!v,  ami  tiradiriliv  sunk   into  its  torni(.T  ohM-nritv 
(.'xists  in<l«'<.'(l,  but  is  timid  and  d<.*{»n'ss(Ml ;  and  in 
A.I).  Kiin,  it  was  inductjd  by  its  wi'akiu.ss,  to  « 
without  givinjr  up  its  own  rogukitions)  with  tiie 
London  and  the  viciQity.(57) 

had  adopted  the  religious  sentiments  of  Rob-  brook  Platfor 

inton,  set  np  the  fint  Independent  or  Cor-  99,  6lc. — Tr 

gregtUionml  church  in  England.'* — Macl.'\  ed  the  Axtic 

(56)  Dan.  Nttd^  History  of  the  Puritans,  moirs  of  his 
vol.  ii.,  p.  107,  391,  393;  vol.  iii.,  p.  141,  649,  dec.  1 
145.  276,  303,  537,  549.  Anth,  WiUiam  Ist  treats  •< « 
BoknCs  Englische  Keformationshistoiie,  hers."  Hen 
book  vi.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  794.  [A  part  of  Mr.  Independent 
JiobinMon's  congr^ntion  at  Leyden,  rcmo-  church  hath 
ved  to  Plymouth  in  Pfew-England,  in  the  year  cars  ;  and,  hi 
IGSO.  And  during  the  rei^  of  Ckarks  I.  ercising  gov( 
and  quite  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  ordinances ol 
great  numbers  of  the  Engliflh  Independents  that  "  in  the 
removed  to  New-England,  and  there  formed  it  belongs  to 
flourishing  colonies ;  so  that  New- England  every  partici 
for  about  two  centuries,  has  contained  more  to  rule  and  j 
Independents  or  Congregationalists,  tlian  Old  to  consent  a< 
England.— Tr.]  ncl."     Here 

(57)  From  tliis  time  onward,  they  were  Independent 
called  United  Brethren.  See  Jo.  Toiand's  ciplcs.  Art 
lettor,  in  Jo.  le  Clerc^s  Diblioth.  Univertello  wnich  they  a 
ct  Historique,  tome  xxiii.,  p.  506.  [It  must  of  Christ.^^ 
not  bo  supposed,  that  the  distinction  between  religion,  not 
Presbytenana  and  Congregationalists  eras-  learned ;  an 
ed  in  England,  from  the  year  1691,  or  that  be  elected  b 
both  have  ever  since  formed  but  one  sect,  the  neighbov 
They  still  exist  as  distinct,  yet  friendly  sects,  ly  ordamed. 
Beiitg  agreed  in  doctrines  and  anxious  to  decrees  that 
hold  communion  with  each  other,  notwith-  bers  be  fint 
■tanding  their  different  modes  of  church  gov-  reform,  be  e 
emment,  they  adopted  these  articles  of  pastors ;  bat 
agreement  and  consent ;  in  which  each  sect  rcn.  Article 
endeavoured  to  come  as  near  to  the  other,  es  ;**  declan 
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^  22.  While  Oliver  Cromwell  administered  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  all  sects  even  the  vilest  and  most  absurd,  had  full  liberty  to  pub. 
lish  their  opinions :  the  bishops  alone  and  the  friends  of  episcopal  govern, 
ment,  were  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  stripped  of  all  their  revenues  and 
honours.  By  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential  of  all,  were  the  Presbyte* 
rians  and  the  Independents ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  most  favoured  and 
extolled  by  Cromwell^  (who  however  actually  belonged  to  no  sect),  and 
manifestly  for  the  sake  of  curbing  more  easily  the  Presbyterians,  who  sought 
to  acquire  dominion.(58)     In  this  period  arose  the  F^ik-monarchymen^  as 

wise,  we  tgree,  tbet  this  difference  make  no  gOTeroment.     For  a  considerable  time,  the 

breach  among  us.^*     Article  VI.  **of  Syn-  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers 

ods  ;'*  admits,  that  it  is  useful  and  necessary,  in  and  near  London  continued  to  hold  meet- 

io  cases  of  importance,  for  the  ministers  of  ings  for  mutual  consultation,  and  for  regu- 

many  churches  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that  lating  the  licensure  of  csndidates.     And  in 

the  decisions  formed  in  these  conventions  some  other  counties  of  Englsnd,  similar  uni- 

Dust  not  be  rejected  by  the  churches,  with-  ted  meetings  were  held.     But  ere  long  tb^ 

out  the  most  weighty  reasons.     Article  VII.  were  dropped  ;  snd  the  two  denominations, 

"  of  our  demeanour  towards  the  civil  Msgis-  though  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other, 

tzate  ;*'  promises  obedience  to  magistrates,  msnage  respectively  their  own  ecclesiastical 

and  prayers  for  them.     Article  Vlil.  treata  affairs  in  their  own  wsy. — Tr.'\ 

•*  of  a  Confession  of  Faith ;"  and  leaves  the  (58)  [Dr.  MoMheinCa  account  of  the  Pres- 

brethren  free  to  judge,  whether  the  xxziz.  byterians  is  quite  too  meager  for  those  who 

Articles  of  the  English  church,  or  the  Con-  are  expected  to  read  this  translation  of  his 

feasion  snd  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  work.     It  is  therefore  deemed  necessary, 

Msembly,  that  is,  of  the  Presbytcrisns,  or  here  to  introduce  a  aummary  history,  first  of 

lastly,  the  Confession  of  the  Congregational  the  Scotith  churchy  and  then  of  the  English 

Brethren,  published  by  the  convention  at  the  PresbytenaiiM^  durtnff  this  century. 

Savoy  in  1668,  be  most  agreeable  to  the  The  Scotith  ekureh.     From  his  first  ani- 

Holy  Scriptures.     [Their  words  are:  "  Aa  yal  in  England  in  1693, king  JaffR««  set  him- 

to  svhat  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment  self  to  undermine  Presbyterianism  in  Scot- 

in  matters  of  fsilh.  we  esteem  it  sufficient,  land,  and  to  estsblish  Episcopacy  on  its  m- 

that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  ins.     For  this  purpose,  ho  not  only  spoke 

be  the  word  of  God,  il»  perfect  and  only  contemptuously  of  toe  Presbyterians  as  being 

rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  own  either  insolent  men  and  enemies  to  regal  power, 

the  doctrinal  part  of  those  commonly  called  but  actually  nominated  bishops  to  the  thir- 

the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,  or  teen  Scotish  bishoprics ;  sndin  1606,  obtain- 

the  Confession,  or  Catechism,  shorter,  or  ed  from  the  psriiament  of  Perth,  an  act  de- 

larger,  compiled  by  the  assembly  st  WmI-  clsring  the  king  to  have  sovereign  authority 

minster,  or  the  Confession  sgreed  on  at  the  over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes  what- 

Savoy,  to  be  affreeable  to  the  aaid  rule.'*—  soever,  in  Scotland ;  and  also  sn  act  resto- 

Tr.]     Article  IX.  **  of  our  duty  and  deport*  rin^  to  the  bishops  their  sncient  possessions, 

ment  towards  them  that  are  not  in  Com-  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown.    Thia 

munion  with  us  ;"  incolcatea  only  love  and  made  the  new  bishops  peers  of  the  realm, 

moderation  towards  them.    It  hence  appears,  The  General  Asseiifbly  protested.     But  in 

tbst  the  IndependeniM^  induced  by  necessity,  1608,  a  convention  claiming  to  be  a  GenerW 

approached  in  many  pointa  towards  the  opin-  Assembly,  declared    the  bishops  perpetuA 

ions  of  the  PreMbyterians^  and  departed  from  moderators  of  all  the  Synods  and  Presbyte- 

the  principles  of  their  ancestors.     [As  re-  ries.    Anotherconventionhowever  waa  then 

spects  union  snd  communion  of  churches,  sitting,  in  opposition  to  this ;  and  commit- 

their  mutual  accountability,  and  perfaapa  also  tees  from   both  sttempted  s  compromise, 

the  powers  and  prerogativea  of  church  ofiS-  Tlie  bishops  carried  their  point  in  1609 :  and 

cers,  there  was  some  chsnge  in  the  views  of  the  next  year  the  king,  contrary  to  law,  ao- 

the  Independents  of  Endand,  and  alao  in  thorized  them   to  hold   Hifrh  Commution 

America.     But  the  En^nish   Presbyterians  Court*.    In  the  same  year,  (1610),  a  corrupt 

also  softened  considerably   the  rigours  of  sssembly  was  held  at  Glssgow,  which  ssnc* 

Presbyterianism,  ss  it  wss  introduced  and  tioned  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  preside 

aet  up  among  them  by  the  Scotch     This  personslly,  or  by  their  representatives,  in  all 

coalition  of  the  two  denominations  tended  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  in  all  cases  of 

abate  the  zeal  of  both  in  maintaining  the  jus  discipline,  ordination  and  deprivation  of  min- 

divinom  of  their  reM>ective  aystems  «  chiirck  isters,  yiaitation  of  chmcbea,  6tc.    All  min- 
VOL.  III.— (j  G  G 


1()17,  knit:  ./li/.WA  in:nlt.' ;i  )').iri.<v  into  Soot-  coi.dt  ni:.f  tl  tl 

laiul,  chM'llv  to  fiir'her  the  c.insr  ol  Kpi^ro-  urjv,  r.inon'* 

pacy.  wlurli '.v;i<  .iilvancii'.i;  h'.it  .-lowlv      Tl'.o  ri-'«titrt'l  llic  I 

nf\i  v«\ir,  (M)I'^;.  a  rinivrnl.on  or  (ipncral  «r  il  AsxcriiiM 

Asseiniilv,  coiiiposol  very  much  of  r.ourtierj*,  o|)«.  savr  two 

met  at  i'crth,  and  ordained  kneeling  at  tlio  asi  pan»h  rnin 

sacrament,  the  administration  of  it  in  private  to  war,  and  n 

houses  and  to  the  sick,  the  private  hap^ifim  in  1039.     Bi: 

of  children,  their  confirmation  by  bishops,  a  new  Asscm 

and  the  observance  of  Christmas,  Kaster,  met,  and  con 

Whitsuntide,  and  Ascension  Day.     These  of  the  last  As 

were  called  the  fite  Articles  of  Perth.    They  ed  another  ar 

were  puhlishod  by  roysl  authority;  and  m  the  Scots;  t 

1621,  a  Scotish  parliament  was  persuaded,  agree  aj^in  t( 

though  not  without  ditriculty,  to  enact  them  an  English  pi 

into  Taws,  ns^inst  the  remon^tninces  of  great  Ions;  parliamc 

nnmbors  of  the  clergy*     Persecution  cnsu-  and  which  fa\ 

ed  :  and  many  ministiers  were  fined,  unpris-  versy  with  th 

oned.  and  banished,  by  the  H  igh  Commission  were  now  alic 

Court.     During  this   reign,   many   Scotch  to  contend  « 

Presbyterians  moved  to  the  North  of  Ire-  the  kmg  con« 

land,  and  there  established  flourishmg church-  by  which  he 

es.     Charles  I.  followed  up  the  measures  PJpiscnpacy, 

pursued  by  his  father.     In  1G33,  ho  went  to  Presbyteriani 

Scotland  to  be  crowned  ;  and  there  compel-  however  was 

led  a  Scotish  parliament  to  invest  him  with  English  parli 

all  the  ecclesiastical  powers  possessed  by  his  the  most  frier 

father,  and  also  to  confinn  the  laws  ot  the  offered  to  be  i 

last  reign  respecting  religion.     On  leavin<;  the  Enrrlish  \ 

Scotland,  he  erectctl  a  new  bishopric  at  Ed-  seiited  hi(;hl)i 

inburgh.     And    archbishop  Laud  drew  up  between  the 

articles  for  rejTulatinjj    the  royal  chapel  at  rnent.     The 

Edinburgh ;  which  was  to  be  a  pattern  for  establishing  1 

all  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish  churches,  licrion  througl 

Hitherto  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church  had  To  this  proji 

no  settled  litnr^  :  the  king  therefore  order-  order  to  secu 

ed  the  Scotch  bishops  to  draw  up  canons  and  in  their  war  ^ 

a  liturgy,  similar  to  those  of  the  En^liMh  assent.     Cor 

church.     These  being  revised  by  Laud  and  Asacmblv  of 
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tide  down.     They  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  would  personally  descend,  and 

This  alienated  the  Independents,  Baptists,  grate  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  North 
and  other  sectarians  from  them ;  and  the  America,  and  elsewhere.  See  NeaPt  Hist. 
English  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  of  the  Puritans :  Crookshank^M  Hist,  of  the 
proceed  with  caution.  In  1646,  the  king  state  and  sufierings  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots ;  and  thej  land ;  BurruVi  Hist,  of  his  own  times ; 
delivered  him  over  to  the  English  parlia-  Sj^oUwood^  and  various  others, 
ment ;  hopinethus  to  induce  them  resolute-  The  English  PreahyterianM.  Most  of  the 
ly  to  enforce  Presbyterianism  over  the  three  early  English  Puritans,  from  their  inter- 
kingdoms.  But  the  parliament  were  so  ir-  course  with  the  foreign  Reformed  churches 
resolute,  that  the  Scots  became  jealous  of  who  were  all  Presbyterians,  were  more  or 
them.  After  CkarUs  I.  was  beheaded,  in  less  attached  to  Presbyterian  forms  of  wor- 
1648,  the  Scots  proclaimed  CAaWm  11.  king;  ship  and  church  government.  But  as  the 
and  declared  against  the  English  Common^  English  bishops,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliz- 
wealth.  In  1649,  they  entered  into  nego-  ahtth^  generally  admitted  tne  validity  of  for- 
tiations  with  the  new  kins;  in  Hollsnd,  who  eign  or  Presbyterian  ordination ;  while  the 
then  professedly  accedea  to  the  national  Puritans  or  Presbyterians  on  the  other  hand, 
covenant.  The  next  year,  the  king  landed  admitted  the  validity  of  ordination  by  bish- 
in  Scotland  ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  by  ope,  and  the  lawfulness  of  bishops  of  some 
Cromwell.  In  1651,  CAtfr/c«  11.  was  crown-  sort;  hence  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
ed  in  Scotland ;  and  then  swore  to  observe  English  Puritans  or  Presbyterisns,  in  those 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After  times,  related  to  the  rites  of  loor^Aip.  (Nealf 
this  he  marched  an  army  into  Enf^land,  suf-  Hist,  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  386).  In  the 
fered  a  total  defeat,  and  fled  in  disguise  to  year  1572,  several  of  the  more  strenuous 
France.  General  Monkt  whom  Cromwell  Puritans,  despairing  of  any  farther  reforma- 
had  left  in  Scotland,  soon  brought  that  whole  tion  of  the  English  church  by  public  author- 
countiy  to  submit,  and  to  become  united  ity,  proceeded  secretly  to  orgsnize  the  first 
with  tne  Commonwealth  of  England  ;  and  Preaoyterian  church  in  Engluid,  at  Wands- 
also  10  allow  a  free  toleration,  to  which  the  worth,  five  miles  from  London.  This  church, 
Presbyterians  were  much  opposed.  Com-  though  persecuted,  continued  to  exist :  and 
missioners  were  now  sent  into  Scotland  by  others  were  formed  on  the  model  of  it.  But 
the  English  parliament,  to  establish  liberty  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  who  were  in- 
of  conHcience  there.  Thus  things  remained  clined  to  Presbyterian  views,  remained  in 
till  the  restoration.  Presbyterianism  was  connexion  wijlh  the  established  church,  and 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland  ;  but  bore  the  general  appellation  of  Puritans, 
dissenters  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and  Many  of  them  however,  kept  up  voluntary 
to  worship  in  their  own  way.  At  the  resto-  meetings  among  themselves,  for  mutual  ad- 
ration  in  1661,  a  Scotish  parliament  rescind-  vice  and  counsel,  in  a  kind  of  presbyteries 
ed  all  acts  and  covenants  relative  to  religion,  and  synods.  In  the  year  1586,  there  were 
made  or  entered  into  since  the  commence-  more  than  500  such  ministers  in  England, 
ment  of  the  civil  troubles,  and  empowered  How  long  and  how  extensively  these  infor- 
the  king  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  establish-  mal  and  voluntary  meetings  were  maintained, 
ment  at  his  pleasure.  He  ordained  Presby-  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
terianism  for  the  present ;  but  soon  afVer,  although  persecution  induced  great  numbers 
though  with  some  hesitation,  ordered  Episco-  to  remove  to  America,  Ireland,  and  else- 
pacy  in  its  place.  Sharp^  Fairfoul^  Leigh-  where,  yet  the  number  of  Presbyterians  that 
ton^  and  Hamilton^  were  consecrated  bish-  remained,  under  the  general  appellation  of 
ops.  Under  CAAr/«5  II. from  1662 to  1685,  Puritans,  was  very  considerable;  and  it 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  sufifered,  very  much  oreatly  increased,  during  the  reigns  of  James 
as  the  Engliifh  Non-conformists  did ;  for  I.  and  Charles  I.,  prior  to  the  year  1643, 
similar  laws  and  measures  were  adopted  in  when  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  act  of 
both  countries.  Jam««  II.  pursued  the  same  parliament.  In  1643,  the  English  parlia- 
persecuting  course,  till  the  year  1687,  when  ment  selected  121  of  the  ablest  divines  of 
m  order  to  advance  popery,  he  granted  oni-  England,  with  30  lay  assessors,  whom  the3r 
yersal  toleration.  On  tne  revolution  in  1688,  commanded  to  meet  at  Westminster  and  aid 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  regained  all  them  by  their  counsel,  in  settling  the  gov- 
its  liberties  and  prerogatives ;  which  it  has  emment,  worship,  and  doctrines  of  the  church 
enjoyed  with  little  diminution  to  the  present  of  England.  This  was  the  famous  West- 
day.  But  the  troubles  it  experienced  during  minster  Assembly  of  divines ;  which  contin* 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  sons,  had  in-  ued  to  meet,  and  to  discuss  such  subjects  as 
doced  many  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  emi-  the  pariiament  sabmitted  to  their  considen* 


^ 
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tiaa,  doling  »pveril  jtan.  They  *fere  mAi 
of-difftreni  Beniimenis,  Prenbyteriin.,  Era»- 
liuii.  and  IiidependenM,  with  lonie  tnod- 
enie  Episcopilians.  Bui  *  greil  majori^ 
vierr  PrcsbytrTiins.  Beiidea,  not  long  af- 
ter thii  iMemblv  met,  th«  Genei«l  Awem- 
bly  of  Ihe  Scotirii  church,  at  the  requenl  of 
tin  Engliah  parliament,  aent  Tour  cominia- 
■ianera  lo  thia  body,  on  condilion  that  Ihe 
whole  WeatminateT  Aaacmbly  and  the  ptr- 
liamenl  would  take  the  aaleinn  I.eague  end 
CoTcnant,  and  agree  lo  eatabliah  une  iini' 
fonn  relision  throuchout  the  three  kingdomi. 
The  pairiament  reluctantly  usenled  lo  Ihe 
condition,  Tor  ihc  aake  of  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  ScoiB  in  their  political  de- 
iigna.  Deface  the  Scolish  commiasionera 
anived,  the  Westminiter  Asaemblj  com- 
■nenced  reviaing  the  39  Articlea;  and  vent 
oier  Ihe  firat  IS.  making  some  alight  altera- 
uooa.  After  the  arrival  of  llie  Scotch  com- 
miaaianers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  aolemn 
League  and  Covenant  in  Feb.,  1644.  Ihe  As- 
■BDibly.  by  order  of  pad  lament,  drew  up  an 
EihoTUtion  to  the  people  of  England  to  ae- 
•ent  10  the  Kilemn  League.  The  NoTem- 
ber  following,  Ihey  vera  ordered  lo  write  a 
-'—'-' '    foreign  Rpfuti  lied  church- 


I,  acqua 


g  then 


»iih  tl 


in  England.  Through  Ibis  AsMmbly,  the 
parliament  licensed  pteachera  and  directed 
■II  cccteaiaslical  aRaira.  They  next  drew 
up  a  Dircclory  for  public  worship;  which 
waa  aanctioned  by  the  parliament  in  Janu- 
■ry,  IWi.  The  aarae  year,  they  drew  up  * 
Directory  for  Ihe  ordination  of  ministers,  and 
k  Directory  for  church  discipline  and  gov- 
emmenl.  .^fler  warm  debate,  the  majority 
of  the  Aaaembly  declared  for  Preabyterian- 
iam,  u  ofdiTlDO  instil ution  ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment voted  for  it,  only  aa  "  lawful,  and  agree- 
able lo  the  word  of  God."  The  Asaembly 
also  put  Ihe  supreme  ecclesiastical  power 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  church  judica- 

tiana,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  Ibe 
Scots  and  moat  of  the  English  Preabyteri- 
ant,  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  higheat  ec- 
clesiastical judicatory  to  the  ptrliainenl.  In 
March.  1646.  parliament  ordered  ruling  el- 
den  to  be  choaen  in  all  the  churchea  of  Eng- 
land; and  also  the  erection  of  PFeibyleriee, 
ssembly.  for  a  trial 


everal  imperlec 


,n  the  Presbyte- 


liamenl, .       _ 
peal  in  the  last  reaort,  from  the  eccleaii 
cil  court  to  the  parliament :  and  the  Eng- 
liah Preshytetians  and  the  Westminaler  A»- 
lembly,  aided  with  Ihe  Scotch.     In  Maj, 
M^,  the  king  being  nirw  in  Ihe  hand*  of 


the  9cota,  Ihe  Engliah  PiMbytoiiDi  det«- 

mined  to  enforce  Preabyterianiam  jure  divi- 
ne, on  all  England  ;  and  Id  allow  no  tolen- 
lion  or  diaaenlera.  For  this  purpose,  tbej 
caused  a  alrong  remonsttatKB  lo  be  preeent. 
ed  to  the  parliament,  in  Ihe  name  of  ibelanl 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  gf 
London ;  and  they  were  auppoited  by  iba 
whole  weight  of  the  Scotish  nation.  On  |I« 
contrary,  the  Independenta  and  other  aecia- 
rians  in  the  army,  procured  a  counter  petiiim 
from  numerous  ciliiena  of  London.  Tba 
commoni  were  divided  in  aenlinient,  and 
at  a  loas  how  to  pioceed.  To  gain  lime, 
they  demanded  of  Ibe  Weiiminaier  Astem- 
bly.  acripiure  proofs  for  that  jua  dirioam  m 
church  government,  which  they  had  main- 
tained. It  may  be  remarked,  that  from  lt44 
to  1647,  the  Indi^ndentt  who  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  uniformly  plcadcil  for 
the  free  toleration  of  all  secia  holding  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Chrisiianily.  And 
the  parliament  was  not  onwilling  la  adoiit 
toleration,  at  leaal  of  the  Independenla ;  but 
the  Preabyterians  were  utterly  opposed  lo 
it ;  and  lieir  itiGnrnce  prevented  the  parlia- 
ment from  pursuing  the  course  they  wonld 
have  done.  This  it  waa.  alienated  ibe  In- 
dependents  and  the  army  from  Presbjierian- 
iam,  and  from  the  parliament ;  and  finally 
ltd  to  the  subveraion  of  the  whole  Preatn- 
lerian  establishment  set  up  in  England.  The 
demand  of  Ihe  house  of  commons  foracrip- 
tural  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  Pmby- 
terisnism,  produced  long  and  warm  debate* 
in  the  Westminster  Asaemhiy.  The  Erae- 
tians  and  IndepcndenU  ai  length  protested, 
and  withdrew.  The  Preabylenana,  63  in 
number,  now  lefk  alone,  voted  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice,  that  ^'Christ  haa  appoint- 
ed s  church  government  distinct  from  the 
civil  magisttatea."  On  the  other  pomti  re- 
ferred to  them,  they  were  afisid  to  report 
their  views,  lest  the  parliament  ebonid  pat 
them  under  a  prrmunire.  Sut  the  Preaby- 
lerian  divines  of  London  met  at  Zion  Cd- 
tege,  answered  fully  the  qvratiima  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  maintained  in  stnmg 
terms  the  jus  dtvinum  of  Presbyterian  iam. 
Yet  in  a  second  meeting,  they  lowered  their 
tone  aomenhal ;  and  agreed  to  set  op  the 
limited  Presbyterianism.  already  sanctioned 
bv  the  parliament.  Thia  consisted  of  paro- 
rLial    presbyteries     (or    church    senionsX 

hliea  (or  synods),  and  a  national  aaaembly; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  parliament  in  the  laft 
reaort.  The  Province  of  London  waa  now 
distributed  into  IS  claasea,  containing  138 
parochial  presbylerTes.  The  neit  year, 
(1647),  ptovincial  asaembliea  (synods)  ss- 

tnilly  me"  ^    *     ■  .  -    . 
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mni  in  those  comides  only,  trader  the  act  of  ment  free  tolention  for  mU  Protestant  di»> 
narlMment.      The   proviocisl  assembly  of  senters.     This  the  Presbyterians  Tigorously 
Londoa  continued  to  meet  semi-annaally,  opposed :  and  the  parliament  endeavoured 
till  ihe  end  of  CromtteltM  reign.     In  the  to  disband  the  army.     But  the  army  now 
other  paru  of  England,  the  Presbyterians  rescued  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  par- 
continued  to  meet  in  their  Tolontary  cooTen*  liament,  and  became  peremptory  in  their  de- 
tions  for  ecclesiastical  a&irs,  which  had  not  mands.     Pressed  by  the  Presbyterians  on 
the  sanction  of  law.    The  kinff  though  a  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  army  on  the  other, 
prisoner,  refused  bis*  assent  to  this  new  ec'  pailiament  wavered  for  a  time,  but  ar  length 
clesiastical  constitution  of  England.     At  the  fell  under  the  control  of  the  anny,  and  not 
same  time,  he  tried  to  detach  the  Scots  from  only  allowed  of  dissent  from  the  cstablish- 
the  Enj^lish,  by  promising  them  Presbyteri-  ment,  but  also  msde  no  vigorous  efforts  to 
anism  for  Scotland,  with  Episcopacy  for  Eng-  set  up  Presb3rteriani8m.     But  in  May,  1648, 
land.     But  tbey  rejected  his  offers,  hopinff  the  Scots  having  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
atill  to  biess  England  as  well  as  Scotland  the  king,  invaded  England,  in  order  to  res- 
with  Presbyterianism  jure  divino.     He  also  cue  him.     The  war  obliged  the  army  to 
tried  to  gain  over  the  Independents,  by  prom-  march  in  various  directions ;  and  the  Pres- 
ising  them  free  toleration  :  but  tbey  would  byterians  seized  the  onportunity  in  the  par- 
not  accept  it  for  themselves  alone.     The  liament,  to  enforce   Presbyterianism.     An 
country  now  swarmed  with  sectarians,  and  act  was  proposed,  declaring  eight  specified 
with  numerous  lay  preachers  of  e  very  descrip-  heresies  to  be  capital  crimes;  and  sixteen 
tion.     Thomas  Edwardt  in  bis  Gangraena,  others  to  be  punishable  with  unlimited  im- 
mentions  sixteen  sects ;   namely,  Independ-  prisonment.     The  act  was  not  passed.     But 
ents,  Brownints,  MiiienRric*,  Antinomians,  in  June  following,  another  did  pass,  placing 
Anabaptists.  Arminians.  Libertines,  Fami-  *'  all  parishes  and  places  whatsoever  m  Eng- 
lists,   Enthusiasts,  Seekers,    Perfectionists,  land  and  Wales,**  except  chapels  of  the  king 
Socinians,   Arians,   Antitrinitarians,    Anti-  and  peers,  under  the  Presbyterian  govcm- 
■cripturists,  and  Skeptics.    Mr.  Baxter  men-  ment,  with  allowance  of  no  other  worship ; 
tioos  the  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  An-  yet  without  making  it  penal  to  neglect  this 
tinomians,  as  being  ihe  chief  separatists  from  worship.      The   parliament  likewise   com- 
the  established  or  Presbyterian  church  :  to  menced  a  negotiation  with  the  king  for  his 
whom,  he  adds  Seekers,  Ranters,  Behemists,  restoration,  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  reli- 
and  Vahsts,  i^hich  either  became  extinct,  fi:ion,  with  no  toleration  of  any  other.    The 
or  were  merged  in  the  Quakers.     The  Eng-  Sing  insisted  on  Episcopscy  of  some  sort ; 
lish  divines  would  have  been  satisfied  with  and   the   parliament,    on    Presbyterianism 
levmng  the  39  Articles  ;  and  therefore  com-  The  army,  after  repelling  the  Scotch  inva- 
menced  such  a  revision.     But  the  Scotch  sion,  finding  that  neither  the  king  nor  the 
divines  insisted  on  a  new  Confession.    Hence  parliament  mtended  ever  to  allow  toleration 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  after  the  arrival  to  sectaries,  again  seized  the  kine's  person ; 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  drew  up  their  and  marching  to  London,  sifted  the  house 
elaborate  Confession ;  which  the  house  of  of  commons,  new  modelled  the  government, 
commons  approved,  with  some  amendments,  and  caused  the  king  to  be  impeached  and  be- 
in  the  summer  of  1647,  and  the  winter  fol-  headed.      The   Commonwealth^  without   a 
lowing.     But  the  bouse  of  lords  objecting  king  or  a  house  of  lords,  was  now  set  up. 
to  the  articles  on  church  goyemment,  only  But  the  Scots  refused  to  acknowledge  it, 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  obtained  recognised  Charlei  II.  for  their  king,  and 
Mrliamentary  sanction,  in  the  year   1648.  threatened  wsr  upon  England.     The  Eng- 
The  Scotch  nation  adopted  tbe  Confession  lish  Presbyterians  took  sides  with  their  Scot- 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly.     Tbe  As-  ish  brethren,  disowned  the  psrlianrient,  and 
semblv's  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  declared  against  a  general  toleration.     All 
to  parliament  in  1647 ;  and  tbe  Larger  Cat-  people  were  now  required  to  swear  fidelity 
echism,  in  1648.     Both  were  allowed  to  be  to  the  new  government ;  which  many  of  the 
used,  by  authority  of  the  Enjglish  parliament.  Presbyterian  clergy  refnsing  to  do,  were 
The  Scotch  commissioners  in  the  Assembly,  turned  out.     However,  to  conciliate   the 
now  returned  home ;  but  tbe  Assembly  was  Presbyterians,  the  parliament  continued  the 
continued  as  a  sort  of  counsel  to  parliament,  late  F^byterian  esUblisbment ;  but  repeal- 
yet  it  did  little  else  than  to  license  preacben.  ed  all   acu  compelling  uniformity.      The 
The  army  being  composed  chiefly  of  dissent-  Scots,  aided  by  the  English  Presbyterians, 
era  from  the  esublishment,  of  vsrious  de-  mvaded  England  in  order  to  place  CharUa 
•criptions,  upon  finding  that  no  toleration  of  II.  on  the  throne :  but  they  were  vanquish- 
dissenters  was  allowed  by  the  new  ecdesi-  ed,  and  all  Scotland  was  compelled  to  tab- 
tstical  constitution,  demanded  of  the  perlin-  mtt  to  the  parliament,  and  moreoyer  to  tl- 
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esteblish  a  new  and  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  earth.(59)  Here  arose  the 
Quakers,  to  whom,  as  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
devote  a  separate  chapter.     Here  the  furious  Anabaptists  were  allowed  to 

low  of  toleration  in  their  own  countiy.    The  thus  it  became  more  than  half  PresbytenaiL 

solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  laid  aside ;  This  parliament  in  1660,  TOted  that  the  ood- 

and  nothing  but  the  Engagement^  (or  oath  cessions  offered  by  the  king  in  the  Degoti»» 

of  allegiance  to  government),  was  required  tions  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  164S,  were  sat- 

of  any  man,  to  qualify  him  civilly  for  any  isfactory ;    restored    rresbyterianiam   com- 

living  in  the  country.     Hence  many  Epis-  pletely,  together  with  the  solemn  League  and 

copal  divines,  as  well  as  those  of  other  de-  Covenant ;  appointed  a  new  council  of  state ; 

nominations,  became  parish  ministers.     In  ordered  that   a  new  parliament  should  be 

the  year  1653,  the  army  being  offended  with  chosen  ;  and  then  dissolved.     The  Presbj- 

the  parliament,  (which  had  now  sitten  twelve  terians,  who  now  had  the  whole  power  of 

years,  and  during  the  last  four  had  ruled  with-  the  coiutry  in  their  own  hands,  were  so 

out  a  king  or  house  of  lords),  ordered  them  zealous  to  prevent  the  election  of  republicans 

to  disperse  :  and  general  Cromwell  with  the  to  the  new  narliament,  that  when  it  met  it 

other  officers,  appointed  a  new  council  of  was  decideoly   in  favour  of  a  monarchy. 

state,  and  selected  140  men  from  the  sever-  Parliament  now  recalled  the  king,  without 

al  counties  to  represent  the  people.     After  makincr  any  stipulations  with  him  respecting 

five  months,  these  new  representatives  resign-  the  reUffion  of  the  country.     He  very  soon 

ed  their  power  to  Cromwell  and  the  other  of-  restored  episcopacy ;  and  then  would  grant 

ficers ;  who  framed  a  new  constitution,  with  a  no   toleration   to   any  class  of  dissenters. 

single  house  of  representatives,  chosen  in  the  The  Presbyterians,  who  bad   the  most  to 

three  kingdoms,  and  a  Protector  with  am-  lose,   were  the  greatest   sufferers.     Some 

pie  executive  powers,  elected  for  life.     All  hundreds  of  their  ministers  were  immediately 

sects  of  Christisns,  except  papists  and  Epis-  displaced,  to  make  way  for  the  old  Episco- 

copalians,   were    to    have   free   toleration,  palian  incumbents.     And  in   166S,  the  act 

Cromwell  the  Protector,  laboured  to  make  of  uniformity  made  it  criminal  to  dissent 

persons  of  all  religions  feel  easy  under  him  ;  from  the  established  or  Episcopal  church; 

but  he  absolutely  forbid  the  clergy's  med-  and  of  courae  it  exposed  all  dissentere  to 

dling  with  politics.     Ministere  of  different  pereecution.     A  number  of  the  Presbjrterian 

denominations  in  the  country  towns,  now  be-  ministera  conformed,  in  order  to  retain  their 

gan  to  form  associations  for  brotherly  counsel  places ;  but  more  than  2000  ministere,  most 

and  advice.     But  the  more  rigid  Presbyteri-  of  them   Presbyterians,   were   turned  out 

ans,  as  well  as  the  Episcopalians,  stood  aloof  And  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  or 

from  such  associations.     The  right  of  or-  till  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in 

daining  parish  ministers,  had  for  some  years  1688,  the   Presbyterians  equally  with  the 

been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby-  other  dissentere,  suffered  pereecution.     For 

terians  ;  but  Cromwell^  in  March,  1654,  ap-  though  the  kings,  after  the  year  1672.  were 

pointed  a  board  of  thirty  Tryere,  composed  inclined  to  give  toleration  to  all,  in  order  to 

of  Presbyterians  and  Independents  with  two  advance  popery,  yet  parliament  and  the  bish- 

or  three  Baptists,  to  examine  and  license  ops  resisted  it.     When   the  revolution  in 

preachere  throughout  England.     The  same  1688,  placed  a  tolerant  sovereign  on  the 

year,  be  appointed    lay   commissionere  in  throne,  and  thus  relieved  the  English  Pres- 

every  county,  with  full  power  to  eject  scan-  byterians  from  pereecution,  they  were  com- 

dalous,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  ministere  paratively  an  enfeebled  and  humbled  sect ; 

and  schoolmastere.     Both  these  ordinances  and  being  no  longer  strenuous  for  the  solemn 

were  confirmed  by  parliament.     Such  was  league  and  covenant  and  for  the  jus  divi- 

the  state  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  during  num  of  Presbyterian  ism,  they  were  willing 

the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     On  to  have  friendly  intercouree  and  fellowship 

the  accession  of  his  son,  Richard  Cromwell^  with  Independents,  and  soon  became  as  cath- 

the  Presbyterians  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  olic  in  their  views  as  most  of  the  other  Eng- 

restoration  of  the  solemn  League  and  Gov-  lish  dissentere.     See  Heylin*8  History  of  the 

enant,  or  of  their  obtaining  ecclesiastical  do-  Presbyterians ;  NeaTs  Flist.  of  the  Puritans ; 

minion  over  England  under  the  existing  form  Bogiu  and  Benned  Hist,  of  Dissentere ; 

of  government,  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Baxter^s  Hist,  of  his  own  Times  ;   BumeVM 

royalists  in  1669,  in  order  to  restore  the  king.  Hist,  of  his  own  Times ;  Grand  Hist,  of  the 

The  remains  of  the  long  parliament  were  English  church  and  sects ;  andothere—TV.] 

resuscitated,  and  placed  over  the  nation.  (69)    Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own  Times, 

The  membcre  excluded  from  it  in  1648,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.    [iVffl/'*  Hist,  of  the  Puritane, 

were  recalled,  and  took  their  aeaU;  and  vol.  iv.,  ch.  v.,  p.  113,  343,  dec. — Tr.] 
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vtter  freely,  whatever  a  disordered  mind  might  suggest.(60)  Here  the 
DeistSy  who  reduced  all  religion  to  a  very  few  precepts  inculcated  by  reason 
and  the  light  of  nature,  gathered  themselves  a  company  with  impunity,  under 
their  leaders  Sidney^  Henry  Neville,  Martin,  Harrington,  and  others.(61) 

§  23.  During  this  period  also,  arose  among  the  Presbyterians  the  party 
called  Aniinomians,  or  enemies  of  the  law,  as  they  are  called  by  their  ad- 
versaries ;  which  has  continued  to  oiur  day,  and  has  caused  at  times  no 
little  commotion.  The  Aniinomians  are  over.rigid  Calvinists,  who  are 
thought  by  the  other  Presbyterians,  to  abuse  Calvin^s  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute decrees  of  Grod  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  piety.  (62)  Some  of  them, 
(for  they  do  not  all  hold  the  same  sentiments),  deny  that  it  is  necessary  for 
ministers  to  exhort  Christians  to  holiness  and  obedience  to  the  law ;  be- 
cause those  whom  God  from  all  eternity  elected  to  salvation,  will  them- 
selves and  without  being  admonished  and  exhorted  by  any  one,  by  a  divine 
influence  or  the  impulse  of  almighty  grace,  perform  holy  and  good  deeds ; 
while  those  who  are  destined  by  the  divine  decrees  to  eternal  punishment, 
though  admonished  and  entreated  ever  so  much,  will  not  obey  the  law  ;  nor 
can  they  obey  the  divine  law,  since  divine  grace  is  denied  them :  and  it  is 
therefore  sufficient,  in  preaching  to  the  people,  to  hold  up  only  the  Gospel  and 
faitli  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  others  merely(63)  hold,  that  the  elect,  because 
they  cannot  lose  the  divine  favour,  do  not  truly  commit  sin  and  break  the 
divine  law,  although  they  should  go  contrary  to  its  precepts  and  do  wicked 
actions ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  confess  their 
sins,  or  grieve  for  them :  that  adultery  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  elect, 
appears  to  us  indeed  to  be  sin  or  a  violation  of  the  law,  yet  it  is  no  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  because  one  who  is  elected  to  salvation,  can  do  nothing 
displeasing  to  Grod  and  forbidden  by  the  law.(64) 

§  24.  &rtain  wise  and  peace-loVing  persons,  moved  by  the  numerous 
calamities  and  sufferings  of  their  country  arising  from  the  intemperate  re- 
ligious disputes,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  search  for  a  method  of  uniting 
in  some  measure  such  of  the  contending  parties  as  would  regard  reason 
and  religion,  or  at  least  of  dissuading  them  from  ruinous  contentions. 

(60)  [Dr.  Moskeim  seems  to  have  taken  kindred  with  this,  and  the  more  recent  dis- 
it  for  granted,  that  the  English  Baptists  of  pntes  occasioned  by  the  posthumous  works 
this  age,  because  they  were  called  Anabttp'  of  Tolnas  Crisp,  (a  distinguished  Antinomi- 
tistg,  resembled  the  old  AnabaptisU  of  Ger-  an  preacher),  in  which  Jo.  TUlotMon^  Baxter, 
many :  whereas  thev  were  MennoniieM,  and  and  especially  Daniel  WiUiams,  (in  his  eel- 
though  illiterate  and  somewhat  enthusiastic,  ebrstea  work  :  Gospel  truth  stated  and  vin- 
they  were  a  people  in  whom  was  not  a  little  dicated),  vigorously  assailed  the  Antinomi- 
Christian  simplicity  and  piety. — Tr]  ans,  are  stated,  though  with  some  errors,  by 

(61)  Dan.  NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  Peter  Francis  le  Cowrayer^  Ezamen  des  de- 
vol.  iv.,  p.  87,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  1 12,  fauu  theologiques,  tome  ii.,  p.  198,  dtc, 
1  i3.__Tr.]  Amsterd.,  1744,  8vo.     [See  also  Bogue  and 

(62)  See  Jo.  Toland's  I/etter  to  Le  Cleic ;  Bennetts  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  toI.  i.,  p.  399, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Historique  dec,  and  Hannah  Adams*  Dictidfary  of  all 
of  the  Utter,  tome  zziii.,  p.  605,  dec.  Jo.  religions,  art.  Aniinomians.  One  of  the 
Hornheck's  Summa  controversiar.,  p.  800,  chief  sources  of  Antinomian  opinions  was, 
812,  &c.  the  received  doctrine  of  substitution.     If 

(63)  [This  second  Antinomian  opinion  is  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  elect,  and  in  their 
so  much  wonte  than  the  preceding,  that  it  is  stead  both  obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and 
strange  Dr.  Mosheim  should  say  of  it :  Alii  suffered  its  penalty,  it  was  hard  for  some  to 
vero  tantum  sUtount,  others  merely  hoU. —  see  what  further  demands  the  law  could 
Tr]  have  upon  them,  or  what  more  they  had  to 

(64)  Other  teneU  of  the  Antinommns,  do  with  it. — Tr,] 
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They  therefore  took  middle  ground  between  the  more  violent  Episcopalian 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  more  stiff  Presbyterians  and  Independents  on  thd 
other ;  hoping,  that  if  the  contentions  of  these  could  be  settled,  the  minor 
parties  would  fall  by  their  own  arms.  The  contests  of  the  former  related 
partly  to  the  forms  of  church  government  and  public  worship,  and  partly 
to  certain  doctrines,  particularly  those  on  which  the  Reformed  and  the 
Arminians  were  at  variance.  To  bring  both  classes  of  contests  to  a  close, 
those  mediators  laboured  to  bring  the  disputants  off  from  those  narrow 
views  which  they  had  embraced,  and  to  exhibit  a  broader  way  of  salvation* 
And  hence  they  were  commonly  called  Laiitudinarians.(65)  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  attached  to  the  form  of  church  government  and  the  mode 
of  public  worship  established  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  they  recom* 
mended  them  exclusively  to  others  :  yet  they  would  not  have  it  believed, 
that  these  were  of  divine  institution,  and  absolutely  necessary.  And  hence 
they  inferred,  that  those  who  approved  other  forms  of  church  government 
and  other  modes  of  worship,  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  to  be  treated  as 
brethren,  unless  they  were  chargeable  with  other  faults.  In  the  next  place, 
as  to  religion  they  chose  Simon  Episcopius  for  their  guide ;  and  in  imita- 
tion of  him,  maintained  that  there  are  but  few  things  which  a  Christian 
must  know  and  believe,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
neither  the  Episcopalians,  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Arminians, 
nor  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who  adopted  the  sentinx^nts  of  the 
Grenevans,  had  just  reason  for  contending  with  so  much  zeal  and  animosi- 
ty :  because  their  disputes  related  to  unessential  points,  which  might  be 
explained  variously,  without  tho  loss  of  salvation.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  Laiitadinarians  were  the  eminent  John  Hales  and  William  Chilling- 
worth,  whose  names  are  still  in  veneration  among  the  £nglish.(66)  With 
them  were  joined  Henry  More,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Theophilus  Gale,  John 
Whitchcot,  John  Tillotson,  and  various  others.  The  first  reward  for  their 
labours  which  these  men  received,  was,  to  be  called  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Socinians,  not  only  by  the  papists,  but  also  by  the  English  dissentients. 
But  on  the  restoration  of  the  English  monarchy  under  Charles  11.,  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  stations,  and  received  general  approbation. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  English  church,  at  the  present  day  [1753] 
is  under  the  direction  for  the  most  part,  of  such  Latitudinarians.  Yet 
there  are  some  among  the  bishops  and  the  other  clergy,  who  following 
rather  in  the  steps  of  Laud,  are  denominated  the  High  Church  and  EccU- 
siasUeal  Tories. (fil) 

(65)  Gilbert  Bumet^M  History  of  his  own  to  the  French  yersion  of  his  veiy  noted 
Times,  book  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  186,  Ac.  work  :  The  religion  of  Protestants  a  safe 

(66)  Anaccuraielywritien  life  of  the  very  way  of  salvation,  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
acute  John  Hales,  was  published  in  English,  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Such  as  would  sc- 
by  Peler  its  Maizeaux,  London,  1719, 8vo.  quaint  themselves  with  the  regulations,  doc- 
A  Latin  and  more  full  history  of  the  life  of  trines,  and  views  of  the  church  of  England 
Halcsy  we  have  ourselves  prefixed  to  his  in  later  times,  should  acquaint  themselves 
History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Hamb.,  1724,  with  these  two  men,  end  in  particular,  should 
Svo.  A  French  life  of  him,  but  not  en-  carefully  study  the  above-named  work  of 
tirely  correct,  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Chil-  Chillingworth. 

UngwortKs  book,  immediately  to  be  noticed,  (67)  Rapin  Thoyras,  Dissertation  on  the 

p.  Ixxiii.,  &c.     A  Life  of  ChillingwortK  in  Whigs  and  Tories ;  in  bis  History  of  Eng- 

English,  was  comjwsed  by  the  same  ZVt  land,  [French  edition],  vol.  x.,  p.  234. — 

Maizeaux,   and  published,   London,   1726,  ["  See  an  admirable  defence  of  the  Zio/ifi*- 

8vo.    A  French  translation  of  it  is  prefixed  dinarian  divines,  in  a  book  entitled :  The 
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§  25.  When  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father  in 
1660,  the  ancient  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  puhllc  wroship 
returned  also  from  exile,  and  the  bishops  recovered  their  lost  dignities. 
Those  who  preferred  other  forms,  or  the  Nonconformists  as  they  .were 
called  in  England,  expected  that  some  place  would  be  assigned  to  them  in 
the  church :  but  their  hopes  were  quickly  disappointed.  For  Charles  again 
placed  bishops  over  the  Scots,  who  were  so  religiously  attached  to  the  Gene* 
ran  discipline ;  and  likewise  over  the  Irish.  And  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1662,  all  those  who  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the  rites  and  institutions 
of  the  English  church,  were  by  a  public  law  separated  wholly  from  its  com* 
munion.(68)  From  this  period  till  the  times  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Nonconformists  experienced  various  fortune,  sometimes  more  pleasant  and 
sometimes  more  sad,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  court  and  the  gov* 
ernment ;  but  at  no  time  were  they  so  happy,  as  not  either  to  feel  or  fear 
persecution. (69)  But  in  the  year  1689,  WUliam  III.  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament,  freed  all  dissenters  from  the  established  church  (except  Socini* 
ans)  from  all  liability  to  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  by  law  exposed. (70) 
He  also  permitted  the  Scotish  nation  to  live  under  their  Genevan  regula- 
tions, and  delivered  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  This  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  that  liberty  and  freedom  from 
molestation,  which  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  sects  that  dissent  from  the  pub- 
lic rites  of  the  English  church ;  but  it  was  also  the  commencement  of  those 
numerous  parties  and  sects,  which  spring  up  from  year  to  year  in  that 
fortunate  island,  often  as  suddenly  as  mushrooms,  and  which  distract  the 
people  with  their  new  inventions  and  opinions.  (71) 

§  26.  In  the  reign  of  this  William  III.,  A.D.  1680,  arose  a  very  noted 
schism  in  the  English  Episcopal  church,  which  quite  down  to  the  pres- 
ent times,  no  means  have  been  able  to  remove.  William  Sancroft  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  seven  other  bishops,(72)  all  men  distingubhed 

Einciples  and  Practices  of  certain  moderate  these  events,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  His- 

ivines  of  the  Church  of  England  (greatly  tory  of  the  Puritans, 

misunderstood)  truly  represented  and  de-  (70)  This  Act  which  is  called  The  Toler' 

fended,  I..ondon,  1070, 8vo.     This  book  was  ation  Act,  is  subjoined  to  Dan.  NeaPs  His- 

written  by  Dr.  FowUr^  afterwards  bishop  of  tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.,  [ed.  Boston, 

Gloucester." — Mad.]  1817,  vol.  v.,  p.  386,  &c.     By  it  sll  dis- 

(68)  Dan.  NeaTt  History  of  the  Puritans,  senters  from  the  church  of  Englsnd,  except 
vol.  iv.,  p.  368,  [ed.  Boston,  1817,  p.  396,  papists  and  Anti-trinitarians,  by  taking  an 
dec.]  Rajnn  Thnyrat,  Histoire  d'Angle-  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribing  to  the 
terre,  tome  iz.,  p.  198,  dec.  David  Wtlkint^  doctrinal  part  of  the  39  Articles,  (or  if  Quor 
Concilia  magns  Britannia  et  Hibemic,  kera^  making  equivalent  affirmations),  are 
tom.  iv ,  p.  573.  [This  was  the  famous  Act  exempted  from  all  the  penalties  prescribed 
of  Uniformity f  which  required  all  clergymen  by  the  Acts  which  enforce  uniformity ;  and 
not  only  to  use  the  liturgy,  but  also  to  swear  are  allowed  to  erect  houses  of  worship,  have 
to  renounce  and  condemn  the  solemn  I^eague  their  own  preachers,  and  to  meet  and  wor- 
and  Covenant,  Presbyterian  ordination,  and  ship  according  to  their  own  views,  provided 
all  efforts  for  chariging  the  present  establish-  they  do  not  when  met  lock  or  bolt  their 
ment.  In  consequence  of  this  Act,  about  doors.  They  are  not  however  exempted 
3000  ministers,  chieflv  Presbyterians^  were  from  tithes,  and  other  payments  for  the  sup- 
tomed  out  of  their  churches,  because  they  port  of  the  established  churches ;  nor  are 
could  not  conform  to  the  law.  At  the  they  excused  from  the  oaths  required  by  the 
•ame  time,  all  the  old  laws  against  conven-  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  exclude 
tides,  neglect  of  the  parish  churches,  dec..  Nonconformists  from  all  civil  offices. — TV.] 
were  revived  ;  and  these  made  all  Noneott-  (71)  Gilbert  Burnetts  History  of  his  own 
formists  liable  to  civil  prosecution. — Tr.]  Times,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23,  dec. 

(69)  Daniel  Neal  treau  ptrticuUdy  of  (7S)  ["The   other  Non-Jtiring  biahops 

Voim  IU.—H  H  H 
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for  their  learning  and  purity  of  morals,  declared  that  they  could  not  in 
conscience  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  king,  WtQiam  III.,  be- 
cause James  II.,  though  expelled  from  the  kiogdom,  waa  in  their  view, 
the  legitimate  king  of  Englaud,  As  no  arguments  could  induce  them  to 
recede  from  this  opinion,  they  were  deprived  of  their  ofiices  in  1690,  by  • 
decree  of  the  English  parliament ;  and  other  bishops  were  appointed  in 
their  plftces.(73)  The  bishops  who  were  deposed  and  turned  out  of  th^ 
episcopal  dwellings,  founded  a  new  church  in  the  bosom  of  the  Engli^ 
church,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  church  in  opinions,  in  the  form  of 
worship,  and  in  other  respects. (74)  From  the  cause  tliat  produced  the 
disunion,  this  church  was  called  (hat  of  Non-Jurors ;  and  on  account  of  the 
opinion,  which  it  maintained  and  continues  to  maintain,  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  church,  it  received  tlie  name  of  High  Church ;  that  is,  one 
entertaining  very  exalted  ideas  of  the  prerogatives  and  auihorily  of  the 
church :  to  which  is  opposed  the  Loie  Church,  or  that  which  has  more 
moderate  views  of  the  power  of  the  church. (75)  The  deprived  bishc^ 
with  their  friends  and  followers,  contended  that  the  church  is  not  subject  to 
the  civil  authority  and  to  parhamcnts,  but  to  God  only ;  and  that  it  lia> 
the  power  of  self-government :  and  consequently,  that  the  decree  of  par- 
liament against  them  was  unjust  and  a  nullity  ;  and  that  an  ecclesiastical 
council  ouly,  has  power  by  its  decrees  to  deprive  a  bishop  of  his  office. 
The  celebrated  Henry  Dodwell  was  the  first  that  contended  fiercely  for 
these  rights  and  this  power  of  the  church.  He  waa  followed  by  aeverftl 
others ;  and  hence  arose  this  perplexing  and  difficult  controversy  respect. 
ing  the  church,  which  has  not  yet  closed,  and  which  is  renewed  with  zeal 
from  lime  to  time. (76) 


were  Dr.  Uoyd,  bishop  of  Norwich;  Dr.  Tur- 
ntr,  of  Ely  ;  Dr.  Krnn,  ol  Bdlb  ind  Well*  ; 
ft-,  framp/im.  of  Gloucester;  Dr.Tbonuu, 
orWurcesler;  Dr.  Lakr,  ofCllicheilpr  :  Dr. 
While,  bishop  of  Pelerborough."— Mac;.  ] 

(73)  [■'These  were  Titlolaon,  Moore, 
Falrkk,  Kiddtr,  FokUt.  uid  CumberlasA, 
name*  Ihal  will  evsr  be  pronounced  wiih 
venaration  by  aach  as  are  capable  of  esteem- 
ing Baliil,  well-employi'd  Icamiiie  and  genu- 
ine pieiy.  and  that  will  always  ahine  among 
the  biichteal  omamcata  of  (ho  church  of 
England,"— Jfricf.] 

(74)  [Tbe  language  of  Dr.  Motheim  here, 
would  aeem  to  imply,  that  the  Kon-Juring 
biahops  produced  a  formal  aeceasion  frDin  the 
ealKblished  church,  inJ  erected  a  pennanenl 
aect,  which  dinprpd  in  doclrinea  and  in  its 
forma  of  worahip  from  the  church  of  Eng- 


is  rather  a  poli  til 
(hich  ni 


Ithan 


L  religioDt  achinn ; 
linaled  on  the 


land. 


.s  only  a 


Jarnti  I!,  waa 


the  legal  aovereign  \  and,  c 
those  biahops  and  priesls,  v 
for  not  taking  the  osth  of 
former,  or  those  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
their  places,  were  the  legiiimatp  bishops  and 
parish  minialers,  Boih  parlies  profetaed  the 
umc  failh,  adhered  lo  ihe  same  discipline, 
and  used  (he  aams  Ulurg<r,  eic«it  that  the 
Nan-Jorora  are  said  lo  have  firatoed  and  aaad  a 
piayn  te  king  JoMMtud  for  Iheiipaitjr.    It 


death  of  the  pretender,  and  of  the  depriied 
bishops  and  clergy.  Some  principlea  inded, 
which  were  then  contended  for,  rootjnued  to 
be  maintained,  after  ihcy  became  little  inora 
than  points  of  iheorelicat  speculation :  and 
the  believing  or  d  label ievinE  these  principlea, 
eoon  constituted  the  only  differenco  betweeo 
the  two  parties,— Tr,] 

(76)  The  name  of  liigk  Church,  that  k, 
of  those  who  bate  high  notions  of  ihe  choidl 
and  its  power,  properly  belonga  lo  ibe  Nm- 
JuTOri.  But  it  ia  usual  amonv  ihe  Engliah 
ID  give  it  a  more  extensive  application :  and 
lo  apply  it  10  all  those  who  extol  immodeialelf 
the  auihonly  of  the  church  and  declare  it  ei- 
empl  from  a'll  human  power,  notwtihstanding 
they  do  not  refuse  lo  aweai  allegiance  to  lbs 
kin);.  And  there  are  many  such,  even  ia 
that  church  which  gmerallv  goes  under  lU 
name  of  ihc  Lev  Oivrch.  [TTie  Non-Jarm 
were  also  called  JacoUli,.  from  their  sdhf- 
rencp  lo  Jamii  U.  and  his  aon  the  prelenda'. 
in  opposition  to  the  reigning  aovereign  and 
the  house  of  Hanover,  The  Scoliah  bi^iopa, 
after  the  year  1688,  all  adhered  lo  the  home 
of  SlaaTl.  and  were  eslled  IVon-Jurori.  be- 
cause they  refused  the  oath  of  allegianco  la 
the  reigning  aoTereign, — Tr,] 

(7B)  [Hmry  JDmJucO,  aBiiioi,  waa  a|;fMinl- 
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§  27.  The  Non- Jurors  or  High  Churchy  who  claimed  for  themselves  the 
appellation  of  the  Orthodox  and  called  the  Low  Church  the  SchismaHcaly 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  several  particulars  and 
regulations,  hut  especially  in  the  following  sentiments.  I.  That  it  is  nev- 
er  lawful  for  the  people,  under  any  provocation  or  pretext  whatever,  to  re- 
sist their  kings  and  sovereigns.  The  English  call  this  the  doctrine  of 
fkissive  obedience ;  the  opposite  of  which,  is  the  doctrine  of  active  obedz* 
encey  held  by  those  who  deem  it  lawful  in  certain  cases,  for  the  people  to 
oppose  their  rulers  and  kings.  II.  That  the  hereditary  succession  of  kings 
is  of  divine  appointment ;  and  therefore,  it  can  be  set  aside  or  annulled  in 
no  case  whatever.  III.  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God  only,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  IV.  That  consequently,  Sancroft  and  the  other  bishops  who 
were  deposed  under  king  William  III.  remained  the  true  bishops  as  long 
as  they  lived  ;  and  that  those  substituted  in  their  places,  were  the  unjust 
possessors  of  other  men's  property.  V.  That  these  unjust  possessors  of 
other  men's  offices,  were  both  bad  citizens  and  bad  members  of  the  church, 
or  were  both  rebels  and  schismatics ;  and  therefore,  that  such  as  held 
communion  with  them  were  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism.  VI. 
That  schism,  or  splitting  the  church  in  pieces,  is  the  most  heinous  sin  ;  the 
punishment  due  to  which,  -no  one  can  escape,  but  by  returning  with  sin- 
cerity, to  the  true  church  from  which  he  has  revolted. (77) 

§  28.  We  now  pass  over  to  the  Hollanders,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  churches  thought  themselves  happy, 
when  the  opposers  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  or  the  Arminians, 
were  vanquished  and  put  down :  but  it  was  not  their  fortune  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  very  long.  For  after  this  victory,  they  unfortunately  fell  into 
such  contests  among  themselves,  that  during  nearly  the  whole  century, 
Holland  was  the  scene  of  very  fierce  animosity  and  strife.  It  is  neither 
easy  nor  important,  to  enumerate  all  these  contentions.  We  shall  there- 
fore omit  the  disputes  between  individual  doctors,  respecting  certain  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  such  as  the  disputes  between  those  men 
of  high  reputation,  Gisbert  Voet  and  Samuel  Maresius  [Bes  Mareis] ;  the 
disputes  about  false  hair,  interest  for  money,  stage  plays,  and  other  minute 
questions  of  morals,  between  Salmasiug,  Boxhom,  Voet^  and  several  others ; 
and  the  contests  respecting  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  re- 
ed Camden  professor  of  History  at  Oxford  Vindication  of  the  deprived  bishops^  &e. 
in  1688  ;  ana  being  deprived  of  the  office  in  Dr.  Hody  replied,  in  The  ease  of  the  Sfe« 
1690,  because  he  refused  the  oath  of  alle-  vacant,  clc.  In  1695,  Dodwell  came  forth 
giance,  he  published  i  vindication  of  the  again,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Vindtraiion  of 
non-juring  principles.  Several  other  tracts  the  deprived  bishopi.  Various  others  en- 
were  published  by  him  and  others  on  the  gaged  in  this  controversy.  See  Maclaine'a 
same  side ;  none  of  which  were  sufiercd  to     Note ;  Calamy^a  Additions  to  Baxter*s  Hist. 

S)  unanswered.  In  1691,  Dr.  Humphrey  of  his  own  life  and  times,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  465, 
ody  published  his  UnreasonablencMS  of  Sep-  Ac,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  484,  &c.,  606,  dec. — Tr."] 
oration,  or  a  TreatiMC  out  of  eccUtiastieal  (77)  See  William  Whyston's  Memoirs  of 
hiatory,  showing,  that  although  a  bishop  tra*  his  own  life  and  writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  30,  &c. 
unjustly  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  church  George  Hick^s  Memoirs  of  the  liife  of  John 
ever  made  a  separation,  if  the  successor  toas  Kettlewrll,  London,  1718,  8vo,  who  treats 
not  a  heretic ;  translated  ont  of  an  ancient  expressly  and  largely  on  these  matters.  Non- 
Grcek  manuscript,  (written  at  Ck>nstantino-  veau  Dictionnaire  Histor.  et  Critique,  article 
pie,  and  now  among  the  Baroecian  MSS.)f  Collier,  tome  ii.,  p  112.  Phd.  MassonU 
m  the  public  library  at  Oxford.  This  was  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Republic  des  Lettres, 
answered  by  Dodwell  the  next  year,  in  hia    tome  liiL,  p.  898,  dtc,  and  elaewheie. 
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ligion,  carried  on  by  WilUam  AppoUoniuSf  James  TrigUmdj  Nicholas  Vc- 
del,  and  others,  and  which  destroyed  friendship  between  Frederic  Spanheim 
and  John  van  der  Wayen.  For  these  and  similar  disputes,  show  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  certain  eminent  divines  respecting  particular  doe* 
trines  and  points  of  morality,  rather  than  lay  open  the  internal  state  of  tht 
church.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter,  must  be  derived  from  those  contzo- 
Tersies  alone,  which  disquieted  either  the  whole  church  or  at  least  a  laig« 
portion  of  it. 

§  29.  The  principal  controversies  of  this  sort,  were  those  respecting  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  the  new  opinions  of  Cocceius :  for  these  nave 
not  yet  terminated,  and  they  have  produced  two  very  powerful  parties,  the 
Cocceians  and  the  Voetians ;  which  once  made  a  prodigious  noise,  though 
now  they  are  more  silent.  The  Cocceian  theology  and  the  Cartesian  phi> 
losophy  have  no  natural  connexion ;  and  therefore  the  controversies  re- 
specting them  were  not  related  to  each  other.  Yet  it  so  happened  that 
the  followers  of  these  two  very  distinct  systems  of  doctrine,  formed  yery 
nearly  one  and  the  same  party,  those  who  took  Cocceius  for  their  guide  in 
theology,  adhering  to  Des  Cartes  as  their  master  in  philosophy  ;(78)  be- 
cause  those  who  assailed  the  Cartesians,  attacked  also  Cocceius  and  hii 
followers,  and  opposed  both  with  equal  animosity.  Hence  the  CartesiaDB 
and  Cocceians  were  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  unite  and  combine  their 
forces,  in  order  the  better  to  defend  their  cause  against  such  a  host  of  ad> 
versaries.  The  Voetians  derived  their  name  from  Gishert  Voet^  a  Teiy 
famous  divine  of  Utrecht,  who  set  up  the  standard  as  it  were,  in  this  war, 
and  induced  great  numbers  to  attack  both  Des  Cartes  and  Cocceius, 

§  30.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  at  its  first  appearance  was  view^ 
ed  by  many  even  in  Holland  as  preferable  to  the  Peripatetic,  was  first  as* 
sailed  by  Gishert  Voet  in  1639,  at  Utrecht,  where  he  taught  theology  with 
very  great  reputation,  and  who  not  obscurely  condemned  this  philosophy  as 
blasphemous.  Voet  was  a  man  of  immense  reading  and  multifarious 
knowledge,  but  indifferently  qualified  to  judge  correctly  on  metaphysical 
and  abstract  subjects.  While  Des  Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voet  censu- 
red various  of  his  opinions ;  but  especially  the  following  positions,  which 
he  feared  were  subversive  of  all  religion  ;  namely,  that  one  who  intends  to 
be  wise,  must  begin  by  calling  every  thing  in  question,  even  the  existence 
of  God :  that  the  essence  of  spirits  and  even  of  Grod  himself,  consists  in 
thought :  that  space,  in  reality,  has  no  existence,  but  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  imagination ;  and  therefore,  that  matter  is  without  bounds.  Des  Cartes 
first  replied  himself  to  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  and  aflerwardsi 
his  disciples  afibrded  him  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Voiit  was  joined,  not 
only  by  those  Dutch  theologians  who  were  then  in  the  highest  reputati<M: 
for  erudition  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  such  as  Andrew  Rivet^  MaresiuSi 
and  Van  Mastrichty  but  also  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  of  inferior 
note. (79)    To  this  flame  already  raised  too  high,  new  fuel  was  added 

(78)  See  Frei,  SvanheinCt  Epistola  de  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  222,  &e.  Iren^nu  PkUA- 
BOTiMimis  in  Belgio  oissidiis ;  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  thcM  \jac.  Rkenferd),  Kort  en  opregt  Verbal 
p.  973,  &,c.  van  de  eerste  Ooraprong  der  BroedertwiatflO, 

(79)  Hadr.  BailUt,  la  vie  de  Mr.  Des  Cai^  Amsterd.,  1708, 8vo.  The  Erst  atuck  upos 
tea,  tome  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  33,  <Scc.  Gahr.  the  philosophy  of  Des  CartCM  was  made  hj 
Daniel,  Voyage  da  Monde  de  Mr.  Dea  Car-  Gisbert  Voet,  A.D.  1639,  in  hia  DiapntatiO 
tea ;  in  hia  worka,  tome  i.,  p.  84,  6lc,  [Jst,  de  Atbeiamo.  SfMucl  Maresius,  at  fint  de> 
Bnieker*M  Historia  Crit.  phUoa(^>ht»,  torn.  feodadthtciaseofDMCaifcttgaiiiat  Fsi»: 
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when  some  of  the  theologians  applied  the  precepts  of  Des  Cartes  to  the 
illustration  of  theological  subjects.  Hence  in  the  year  1656,  the  Dutch 
Classes  as  they  are  called,  or  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  certain  districts^ 
resolved  that  resistance  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  this  imperious  philos* 
ophy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  invade  the  territories  of  theology.  By 
this  decision  the  States  of  Holland  were  excited,  in  the  same  year,  sternly 
to  forbid  by  a  public  law,  the  philosophers  from  expounding  the  books  of 
Des  Cartes  to  the  youth,  or  explaining  the  scriptures  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  philosophy.  In  a  convention  at  Delft  the  next  year,  it  was  resolv. 
ed,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office,  without  first 
solemnly  promising  not  to  propagate  Cartesian  principles,  nor  to  deform 
revealed  theology  with  adventitious  ornaments.  Similar  resolutions  were 
afterwards  passed  in  various  places,  both  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  out 
of  them.(80)  But  as  mankind  are  always  eager  after  what  is  forbidden, 
all  these  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  Cartesian  philosophy  from  final- 
ly obtaining  firm  footing  in  the  schools  and  universities,  and  from  being 
applied  sometimes  preposterously,  by  great  numbers,  to  the  illustration  of 
divine  truths.  Hence  the  Dutch  became  divided  into  the  two  parties,  above 
named ;  and  the  rest  of  the  century  was  spent  amid  their  perpetual  con* 
tentions. 

§  31.  John  Cocceius,  (in  German  Koch),  a  native  of  Bremen,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  unquestionably  a  great  man, 
if  he  had  only  been  able  to  regulate  and  to  temper  with  reason  and  judg- 
ment, his  erudition,  his  ingenuity,  his  reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
his  piety,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  introduced  into  the- 
ology not  a  little  that  was  novel  and  unheard  of  before  his  times.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  interpreted  the  whole  sacred 
volume  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  Calvin  and  all  his  followers. 
For  he  maintained,  that  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  presents 
a  picture  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  under  the  New  Testament, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  nay  more,  that  the  things  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did  and  sufTered  in  this  world,  were  emblematic  of  future 
events.  He  moreover  taught,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  foretell  the  fortunes  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian 
church,  not  by  means  of  the  persons  and  things  mentioned,  [not  typicaUy], 
but  by  the  direct  import  of  the  words  themselves.  And  lastly,  many  of 
those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  seem  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  praises  of  Jehovah,  or  moral  precepts  and  doctrines,  he  with  wonder- 
ful dexterity  and  ingenuity,  converted  into  sacred  enigmas  and  predictions 

bat  aflerwtrds  he  went  over  to  the  Bide  of  Heidan^  ChrUtopher  Wittich,  Francis  Bur' 

his  adTemries.     Even  Cocceius  was  at  first  mann^  John  Broun,  John  Clauberg,  Peter 

opposed  to  Des  Cartes^  though  his  friend  AUinga^  Balth,  Becker^  Suphen  CwreeU^us^ 

Heidan  persuaded  him  to  treat  the  name  of  Herm.  Alex.  Roel,  Ruard  Andala,9Xidothen. 

Des   Cartes   respectfully   in   his   writings.  — Schl.l 

Peter  van  Mastricht^  John  Homheck,  An-        (80)  Fred.   Spanheim^  de  novissimis  in 

drew    Essen,    Melehior    Leydeeker,   John  Belgio  dissidiis ;  0pp.,  tom.  ii.,  959,  dec. 

Wayen,    Gerhard    Vn'es,    James    Reviue,  Th<Me  who  wish  it,  may  also  consult  tha 

James  Trigland,  and  Frederic  Spanheim—  common  historians  of  this  century,  Arnold^ 

manifestly  great  names— contended  against  (Kirchen-und  Kctzerhislorie,  vol.   ii.,  book 

Des  Cartes.     For  him,  there  were  among  rvii.,  ch.  z.,  ^  1-6).  Weisstnann,  (Historia 

the  philosophers,  Henry  Regius,  James  Go-  Eccles.  saec.  rvii.,  p.  905),  Jagert  Carolif 

Hms,  Claudius  Salm^utus,  Hadr.  Heerehord,  and  also  Walch's  Einleitung  in  die  ReIiffioD»- 

&c.,  and  among  the  theologians,  Abraham  itieiUgkeiten  ausser  unsrer  Kiiebe,  yoi.  iiL 
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of  future  events.  To  give  support  and  plausibility  to  these  opinions,  he 
first  laid  down  this  law  of  interpretation,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
must  signify  all  that  it  can  signify :  which  rule,  if  adopted  by  a  man  of 
more  genius  than  judgment,  may  give  birth  to  very  strange  interpretations. 
In  the  next  place,  he  distributed  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  chnrdi 
into  seven  portions  of  time  or  periodsy  relying  principally  on  the  seven 
trumpets  and  seals  of  the  Apocalypse. 

§  32.  Theology  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  Cocceius,  ought  to  be  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  philosophy,  and  to  be  expounded  only  in  scriptural  phra- 
seology. Hence,  perceiving  that  the  sacred  writers  denominate  the  meth- 
od  of  salvation  which  Grod  has  prescribed,  a  covenant  of  Grod  with  men,  he 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  more  suitable  and  pertinent  analogy,  ac* 
cording  to  which  to  adjust  and  arrange  an  entire  system  of  theology.  But 
while  intent  solely  on  accommodating  and  applying  the  principles  of  human 
covenants  to  divine  subjects,  he  incautiously  fell  into  some  opinions  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  approve.  For  instance,  he  asserted  that  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  through  the  medium  of  MoteSf 
did  not  differ  in  its  nature,  from  the  new  covenant  procured  by  Jetus 
Christ,  He  supposed  that  Grod  caused  the  ten  commandments  to  be  pro- 
mulged  by  Moses,  not  as  a  law  which  was  to  be  obeyed,  but  as  one  form 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  But  when  the  Hebrews  had  offended  him  by 
various  sins,  and  especially  by  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  Grod  being 
moved  with  just  indignation,  superadded  to  that  moral  law  the  yoke  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  to  serve  as  a  punishment.  This  yoke  was  in  itself  very 
burdensome,  but  it  became  much  more  painful  in  consequence  of  its  im- 
port.  For  it  continually  admonished  the  Hebrews  of  their  very  imperfect, 
doubtful,  and  anxious  state,  and  was  a  kind  of  perpetual  memento  that 
they  merited  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  that  they  could  not  anticipate  a  full 
expiation  and  remission  of  their  sins  till  the  Messiah  should  come.  Holy 
men  indeed,  under  the  Old  Testament,  enjoyed  eternal  salvation  aAer 
death ;  but  while  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  having  that  assurance  of 
salvation,  which  is  so  comforting  to  us  under  the  New  Testament.  For 
no  sins  were  then  actually  forgiven,  but  only  suffered  to  remain  un punish, 
ed ;  because  Christ  had  not  yet  offered  up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded,  before  the  divine  tribunal,  as  one  who 
has  actually  assumed  our  debt,  but  only  as  our  surety.  I  omit  other  opin- 
ions of  Cocceius,  Those  who  assailed  the  Cartesian  doctrines,  attacked 
also  these  opinions,  in  a  fierce  war  which  was  kept  up  for  many  years, 
with  various  success.  The  issue  was  the  same  as  in  the  Cartesian  contest. 
No  device  and  no  force  could  prevent  the  disciples  of  Cocceius  from  oc- 
cupying many  professorial  chairs,  and  from  propagating  the  opinions  of 
their  master  both  orally  and  in  writing,  with  wonderful  celerity  among 
even  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss. (81) 

§  33.  Nearly  all  the  other  controversies  which  disquieted  the  Dutch 
churches  in  this  century,  arose  from  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  connected  with  theology.  This  will  appear  from  those 
commotions  greater  than  all  others,  produced  by  Roel  and  Becker.     Cer- 

(81)  The  same  writers  may  beconstilted  Vai  Alherti,  Lin7Jaw  Kamra,  Cartestanit- 

here,  as  were  referred  to  in  ^  30,  [note  79] ;  mus  et  Cocceianismus,  descripti  et  lefauti, 

for  the  Cartesian  and  Cocceian  controversies  Leips.,  1678,  4to. 
were  united  in  one.    To  these  may  be  added. 
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tain  Cartesian  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Herman  AUxaander  Rob% 
a  theologian  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  singular  acuteness  and  perspicuity, 
were  supposed  in  the  year  1666,  to  attribute  too  much  to  reason  in  theolo. 

f.  Nearly  the  whole  controversy  was  embraced  in  these  two  questions. 
Whether  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  can  be 
demonstrated  by  reason  alone ;  or  whether  the  internal  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  firm  belief  on  this  subject  ?  II. 
Whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  propose  any  thing  to  be  believed  by  us, 
which  is  contrary  to  correct  and  sound  reason  ?  The  first  was  afiirmed 
and  the  second  denied,  not  only  by  the  above  named  Roel^  but  also  by 
John  van  der  Wayen,  Gishert  Wessel,  Duker,  Ruard  ah  Andala,  and  oth- 
ers :  the  contrary  was  maintained,  by  Ulrich  Huher,  a  jurist  of  great  repu- 
tation, Gerhard  de  Vries,  and  others.  (82)  A  great  part  of  Belgium  being 
DOW  in  a  flame,  the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  interposed  and  enjoined 
silence  and  peace  on  both  the  contending  parties.  Those  who  shall  accu. 
ratcly  investigate  this  cause,  will  I  think  perceive,  that  a  great  part  of  it 
was  a  strife  about  words,  and  that  the  remainder  of  it  might  have  been 
easily  settled  if  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  ambiguities. 

§  34.  A  little  after  this  first  controversy  had  been  in  some  measure 
hushed,  this  same  Roel  in  the  year  1689,  fell  under  no  slight  suspicion 
that  he  was  plotting  against  sound  theology,  in  consequence  of  some  other 
singular  opinions  of  his.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  not  only  by  his 
colleagues,  particularly  by  Campeius  Vitringa,  but  also  by  very  many  of 
the  Dutch  divines. (83)  For  he  denied  that  the  Scriptural  representations 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  to  be  understood  literally  or  as 
denoting  a  kind  of  natural  generation  ;  and  maintained  that  the  death  of 
holy  men  and  the  evils  they  suffer  in  this  life,  equally  with  the  calamities 
and  death  of  the  wicked,  are  the  penal  effects  of  the  first  sin ;  and  he  ad. 
vanced  some  things  respecting  the  divine  decrees,  original  sin,  the  divine 
influence  in  regard  to  the  sinful  acts  of  men,  the  satisfaction  made  by 
Christ,  and  other  subjects,  which  either  in  reality,  or  at  least  in  form  and 
phraseology,  differed  much  from  the  received  opinions. (84)  The  magis- 
trates  of  Friesland  published  decrees,  which  prevented  these  disputes  from 
spreading  in  that  province :  but  the  rest  of  the  Dutch,  and  especially  those 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  could  not  be  restrained  from  condemning  Roel 
and  his  disciples,  both  privately  and  in  their  public  conventions,  as  corrupt- 
ers  of  divine  truth. (85)     Nor  did  this  resentment  die  with  the  excellent 

(82)  John  U  Clerc^  Biblioth.  Univenelle  tained,  that  the  title  Son  of  God  referred 
et  Histor.,  tome  vi.,  p.  368.  only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  to 

(83)  Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  the  supernatural  formation  or  conception  of 
■ee  the  Bibliotheca  Bremenais  Theologico-  it,  as  also  to  his  mediatorial  office  ;  and  con- 
Philol.,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  707.  Caspar  sequently,  that  it  afforded  no  proof  of  his 
Burmann'a  Trajectum  eruditum,  p.  306,  occ.  divinity.  Yet  in  his  later  writings,  he  ad- 
[Unpartheyische  Kirchenhistorie,  Jena,  1735,  mitted  that  Christ  was  also  called  ue  Son  of 
4to,  vol.  ii ,  p.  620,  &c. — Tr."]  God,  on  account  of  his  eternal  generation  by 

(84)  These  errors  may  be  best  learned  the  Father;  yet  without  ezcludmg  the  before 
from  a  paper  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  mentioned  ground.  In  order  to  prove  that 
Leyderiy  in  which  they  confinn  the  sentence  the  death  of  believers  is  a  punishment,  he 
pronounced  on  them  by  the  Dutch  s3riiod8,  maintained,  that  in  justification  only  tome  of 
entitled  :  Judicium  ecclesiaaticum,  quo  opin-  the  punishments  of  sin  are  remitted,  and  that 
iones  quaedam  CI.  H.  A.  Roellii  synodico  the  complete  removal  of  them  does  not  take 
damnatae  sunt,  laudatum  a  Professohbus  place  till  after  the  resunection. — 5c^i.] 
Theologis  in  Academia  Lagdano-Batava ;  (85)  [It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  this 
Leyden,  1713, 4to,  20  sheets.    {Roel  main-  statement  of  Dr,  Moahdm,  that  professor 
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man  who  was  the  object  of  it ;  but  even  to  our  times,  the  BoeHanSf  though 
they  most  solemnly  protest  their  innocence,  are  thought  by  many  to  bs 
infected  with  concealed  heresies* 

§  35.  Balthazar  Becker^  a  minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Amsterdam,  from 
the  Cartesian  definition  of  a  spirit,  the  truth  of  which  he  held  to  be  unques. 
tionable,  took  occasion  to  deny  absolutely  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  a 
respecting  the  woriis,  snares,  and  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
his  satellites,  and  also  all  the  vulgar  reports  respecting  ghosts,  spectres, 
and  withcrad.  There  is  extant  a  prolix  and  copious  work  of  his,  entitled 
The  World  Bewitched^  first  published  in  1691 ;  in  which  he  perverts  and 
explains  away,  with  no  little  ingenuity  indeed,  but  with  no  less  audacity, 
whatever  the  sacred  volume  relates  of  persons  possessed  by  evil  spirits, 
and  of  the  power  of  demons ;  and  maintains,  that  the  miserable  being  whom 
the  sacred  writers  call  Saian  and  the  Devils  together  with  his  ministers, 
lies  bound  with  everlasting  chains  in  hell ;  so  that  he  cannot  thence  go 
forth  to  terrify  mortals,  and  to  plot  against  the  righteous.  Des  Cartes  pla- 
ced the  essence  of  spirit  in  thinlcing :  but  none  of  those  acts  which  are  as- 
cribed to  evil  spirits,  can  be  effected  by  mere  £Aoug^. (86)  Therefore  lest 
the  reputation  of  Bes  Caries  should  be  impaired,  the  narrations  and  decis- 
ions of  the  divine  books  must  be  accommodated  to  his  opinion.  This  er- 
ror not  only  disquieted  all  the  United  Provinces,  but  likewise  induced  not 
a  few  Lutheran  divines  to  gird  on  their  armour.  (87)    Its  author,  although 

B.6el  was  excommanicatcd,  deprived  of  his  mind  or  spirit.     The  tenour  and  amoont  of 

office,  or  even  declared  a  heretic.     Some  of  his  argument  is  as  follows  :  *  The  esieiice 

his  opiniom  were  condemned  ;  hut  not  the  of  mind  inthmight^  and  the  essence  of  matter 

man.    After  serving  as  a  chaplain  to  several  is  extennon. — -Now  since  there  is  no  sort  of 

noblemen,  he  was   made  professor,  first  of  conformity  or  connexion  between  a  tJumgkt 

philosophy  and  then  of  theology,  at  Franeker  and  extension^  mind  cannot  act  npon  mattv 

m  Friesland,  in  the  year  1686.     In  the  year  unless  these  two  substances  be  united,  as 

1704,  he  was  removed  to  the  professorship  soul  and  body  are  in  man : — therefwe  do 

of  theolo^  at  Utrecht ;  where  he  died  in  separate  spirits,  either  good  or  ctiI,  can  act 

office,  A.D.  1718,  aged  65.     The  states  of  upon  mankind.     Such  acting  is  niiraculoias, 

Friesland  enjoined  upon  him  in  1601,  not  to  and  miracles  can  be  performed  bv  God  aJone. 

teach  or  preach  his  peculiarities  of  sentiment ;  It  follows  of  consequence,  that  the  Scriptnre 

they  also  enjoined  upon  his  opposers,  to  keep  accounts  of  the  actions  and   operations  of 

silence  on  the  same  subjects.     Both  obeyed  :  good  and  evil  spirits  must  be  understood  in 

•o  that  in  Friesland,  there  was  no  more  con>  an  allegorical  sense.* — This  is  Becker^t  ar- 

tention.     But  in  the  other  Dutch  provinces,  gument ;  and  it  docs,  in  troth,  little  honour 

DO  such  order  was  taken  by  the  government :  to  his  acutencss  and  sagacity.     By  proving 

and  therefore  several  synods,  finding  lfoer«  too  much,  it  proves  nothing  at  all ;  for  if  the 

opinions  to  exist  and  to  spread,  pass^  orders  want  of  a  connexion  or  conformity  between 

of  condemnation  upon  them ;  and  decreed  thought  and  extension  renders  mind  incapa* 

that  candidates  should  be   required  to  re-  ble  of  acting  upon  matter,  it  is  bard  to  see 

nounce  them,  in  order  to  their  receiving  li-  how  their  union  should  remove  this  incapaci* 

cense.     He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man.  ty,  since  the  want  of  conformity  and  connex- 

Hence  MoMheim  calls  him  vir  eximius.     He  ion   remains    notwithstanding   this   unioa. 

was  also  in  the  main,  sound  in  the  faith.  Besides,  according   to  this  reasoning,  the 

Yet  on  some  points,  he  carried  his  specula-  Supreme  Beinff  cannot  act  npon  nutariil 

tions  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  beings.     In  vam  does  Becker  maintain  the 

permit.     But  like   a   good   man,  when  he  affirmative,  by  liaving  recourse  to  a  mirachf 

found  his  speculations  to  produce  alarm  and  for  this  would  imply,  that  the  whole  cooise 

commotion,  at  the  bidding  of  the  magistrates,  of  nature  was  a  series  of  miracles,  that  is  to 

he  forbore  to  urge  them  and  expended  his  say,  that  there  are  no  miracles  at  aU."— 

efforts  on  subjects  less  offensive. — Tr.]  Macl.} 

(86)  [*'  Our  historian  relates  here,  some-        (87)   See  Michad  LUienthaTt   Seleda 

what  obacnrely,  the  reasoning  which  Becker  Histor.  LiUenur.,  pt.  i.,  obeerv.  ii.,  p.  17, 

feuiided  iqpoa  the  CeitesiaD  definttMii  ef  dec.    Miacellanee  Lipaieoe.,  torn,  i.,  p.  9SI, 
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eonfuted  by  vaat  nmnbers,  and  deprived  of  his  ministerial  officoi  yet  on  hi4 
dying  bed  in  1718t  continued  to  affinn  until  his  last  breath,  that  ha  believed 
aU  he  had  written  to  be  true.  Nor  did  his  new  doctrine  die  with  him } 
but  it  still  has  very  many  defendersy  both  open  and  concealed. 

§  36.  It  is  well  known  that  various  sects,  some  of  them  Christian,  othe?9 
•emi-Christian,  and  others  manifestly  delirious,  not  unfrequently  start  up 
and  are  oherished  in  Holland  sa  well  as  Bngkmd.  But  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  who  does  not 'reside  in  those  countries,  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  them ;  because  the  books  which  contain  the  necessary  information,  seU 
dom  find  their  way  into  foreign  countries.  Yet  the  Dutch  sects  of  Yet* 
sehoriaU  and  UattendsUf  having  now  for  some  time  been  better  known 
among  us,  I  shall  here  give  some  account  of  them.  The  former  derived 
their  name  from  James  Venchoor  of  Flushing ;  who  is  said  to  have  so 

864,  where  there  ia  a  deecription  of  a  medal  e?il.**    He  also  giyet  a  chaUenge  to  the 

struck  in  reference  to  Becker ;  and  the  oth-  devil :  **  If  he  is  a  6od|  let  him  defend  him* 

er  writers,  whom  we  have  often  quoted,  self:  let  him  lay  hold  of  me ;  for  I  throw 

Noureaa  Diction.  Hist  et  Crit.,  tome  i.,  p.  down  his  alUrs.    In  the  name  of  the  God  of 

193.     iBalthazar  Becker,  D.D.,  was  horn  hosts,  I  fight  with  this  Goliath*:  we  will  see, 

near  Groningen  in  1634 ;  educated  there  who  can  deliTer  him."    In  the  Jbrst  Book, 

and  at  Franeker ;  made  rector  of  the  I^atin  he  states  the  opinions  of  the  pagans,  con- 

echool  in  the  latter  place,  a  preacher,  a  doc-  ceming  gods,  spirits,  and   demons ;  and 

tor  of  divinity ;  and  lastly,  a  pastor  at  Am-  shows,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  haje 

eterdam,  where  he  died  in  1718.    This  learn-  derived  their  prejudices  on  this  subject, 

ed  man,  Dublished  three  Catechisms  ;  in  the  from  them.    In  the  second,  he  shows,  what 

last  of  which,  1670,  he  taught  that  Adam»  if  reason  and  scripture  teach  concerning  spir- 

be  had  not  sinned,  would  mive  been  immor-  -its :  and  in  the  tkiri,  confutes  the  befieven 

tal,  by  virtue  of  the  fmits  of  the  tree  of  life ;  in  witchcraft  and  confederacies  with  4he 

questioned,  whether  endless  punishment,  devi}.    In  the  fourth  Book  he  answers  lim 

(which  he  plsced  in  horror  and  aetuair),  was  arguments  alleged  from  experience,  to  prove 

consistent  with  the  goodliess  of  God ;  and  the  great  power  of  the  devil.    He  founos  his 

admitted  Episcopacy  to  be  the  most  ancient  doctrine  on  two  grand  principles ;  that  from 

end  customary  form  of  church  govermnent  their  very>  nature,  mirits  cannot  act  upon 

These  sentiments  exposed  him  to  some  an-  material  beings ;  and  that  the  scriptures  rep- 

imadveraion.  In  1680,  he  published  a  book,  resent  the  devil  and  his  aatellites,  as  drat  up 
in  proof  that  comeU  are  not  ominous.     In  /  in  the  prison  of  hell.    To  explain  away  the 

his  sermons,  he  had  often  intimated  that  top  texts  which  militate  against  ms  system,  evi- 

much  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  de^-  dently  cost  him  much  labour  and  perplexity, 

il :  and  being  frequeotfy  questioned  on  the  His  mtstpietations,  for  the  most  part,  an 

subject,  he  concluded  to  give  the  world  hia  similar  to  those  sfeQl  relied  on,  by  ^  b^Vi- 

liill  views  on  the  whole  subject.    This  he  eisinhis  doctrine. — BmjUt  wee  not  the  first 

did  in  his  Dutch  work,  entitled:  Betoverde  writer,  who  published  such  opinions.   Before 

Wereldf  dec.,  i.  e.,  The  World  Bewitched,  him  were,  Anudd  CftuUtix  of  Levdeo,  who 

or  a  critical  investigation  of  the  conunonly  died  in  1669 ;  and  />atl^aFrencn  Refona- 

received  opinioo  respecting  spirits,  their  na-  ed  weedier,  who  4ed  to  London,  snd  there 

ture,  power,  and  acts,  and  all  those  extraor*  published  hu  views  in  1687.    But  these  ad- 

dinary  feats,  which  men  are  said  to  perform,  vanced  their  opinions  problematically ;  while 

through  their  aid;  in  4  Books,  Amsterd.,  Bedber  advanced  his,  m  a  positive  tone.    He 

1691, 4to.    In  the  preface,  he  says :  *'  It  ia  also  discussed  the  whole  subject ;  and  he 

borne  to  that,  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is  mingled  wit  and  sereasB,  with  his  aigi>- 

elmost  regarded  as  a  part  of  religion,  to  aa-  msnts.    This  difieraoce  caueed  his  book  to 

crihe  great  wonders  to  the  devil ;  and  those  awaken  very  great  attention ;  while  theiip 

are  taxed  with  infidelity  and  perverseness,  passed  unheeded.    Becker  was  deposed  and 

who  hesitate  to  believe,  what  uioosands  re-  silenced,  by  the  mods  of  Edam  and  AHi- 

late,  concerning   his  power.     It  is  now  maar,  in  1693.    But  the  senate  of  Amstfl»> 

thought  essential  to  piety,  not  only  to  fear  dam  contmued  to  him  his  salary,  till  his  death 

God,  but  also  to  fear  the  devil.    Whoever  in  1716.    See  fidhreeett,  Kirchsi^each.  peit 

does  not  do  so,  is  accounted  an  atheist ;  be-  der  RefoimataOB,  vol.  wiiLf  p.  713,  &c.-^ 

eeose  be  cannot  pereoadehimseU,  that  there  IV.] 
we  twe  Gode,  the  one  good,  and  the  ollHr 

Vol.  IIL—I  i  i 
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■tnngely  mutetl  together  the  principles  of  ^muaa  and  Coeeeau,  as  out  of 
them  to  have  produced  about  the  year  1680,  a  sew  system  of  religion,  which 
was  quite  absurd  and  impious.  His  followers  are  also  called  Htbrao* ;  ba. 
cauae  they  all,  both  men  and  women,  bestow  great  attention  cm  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  latter  sect  arose  about  the  same  time,  and  had  for  their  lead* 
«r  Pontianiu  van  Hattewi,  a  nunister  of  the  Goepel  at  Philipsland  in  Zealand 
who  was  Bnadii)irerofSpHU)Ri,andwasafteTwards  deprived  of  his  office  en 
KCCount  of  iiis  errors.  These  two  sects  were  kindred  (o  each  other :  and  yel 
they  mutt  have  differed  in  some  way ;  since  Van  Hatlem  could  never  per- 
suade the  Versehonstt  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  Neither  of  them 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  abandonii^  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  HaOem 
wrote  an  expoeitioa  of  the  HeideVicrg  CaUchitm.  If  I  understand  correctly 
the  not  very  lucid  accounts  given  us  of  their  doctrines,  the  founders  of  both 
sects  in  the  first  place,  inferred  from  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  abso* 
lute  decrees  of  Gjisd,  this  principle,  that  whatever  takes- place,  necessarily 
and  unavoidably  takes  place.  Assuming  this  as  true,  they  denied  that 
meq.  are  by  nature  wicked  or  corrupt ;  and  that  human  actions  are  some 
of  them  good,  and  others  bad.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  men  need  not 
trouble  themselves  about  a  change  of  heart,  nor  be  solicitous  to  obey  the 
divine  law  ;  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  attittg,  but  in  tigering;  and 
that  Jeaus  Christ  inculcated  this  only,  that  we  patiently  and  cheeriiiUy 
endure  whatever  by  the  good  pleasure  of  God  occurs,  or  befalls  us,  striving 
only  to  keep  our  minds  tranquil.  HaOem  in  particular,  taught  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  by  his  death  appease  divine  justice,  nor  expiate  the  sins  of 
men ;  but  that  he  signified  to  us,  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  ofiend 
God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just.  These  things  appear  to  he  per. 
verse,  and  inimical  to  all  virtue :  and  yet  neither  of  these  men — unless  I 
am  wholly  deceived — was  so  beside  himself  as  to  recommend  iniquity,  or 
lo  suppose  that  a  person  may  safely  follow  his  lusts.  At  least,  the  senti. 
meat  ascribed  to  them,  that  God  punishet  men  bt  their  riiu,  not  pok  them, 
seems  to  carry  this  import,  that  luiless  a  person  bridles  his  lusts,  he  most 
suffer  punishment  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come ;  yet  not  by  a  divine 
Infliction,  or  by  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  but  by  some  law 
of  nature.(88)  Both  sects  still  exist;  but  they  have  discarded  the  names 
derived  from  their  founders. 

§  37.  The  churches  of  Switzerland  from  the  year  1669,  were  in  groat 
fear  lest  the  religion  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers  and  confirmed 
at  the  synod  of  Dort,  should  he  contaminated  with  the  doctrines  already 
mentioned  of  the  French  divines,  Amyraut,  De  la  Place,  and  Capell.  For 
there  were  at  that  time,  among  the  associated  ministers  of  Geneva,  certain 
men  distinguished  both  for  their  eloquence  and  their  erudition,  who  not 
only  approved  those  doctrines,  but  endeavoured  against  the  will  of  their 
colleagues  to  induce  others  toembrace  them. (89)  To  restrain  the  efibrts 
of  these  men,  the  principal  divines  of  Switzerland  in  the  year  1675,  had  a 
book  drawn  up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  very  celebrated  divine  of  Zu- 
rich, in  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Frenchmen ;  and  with  no 
great  difiiculty,  they  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  annex  it  by  public  an- 

<88)  See  Thttien  Hiutait,  DismH.  in  4tD.    Bibliotheqt]eBelinqiie,tomeu.,p.l03, 

the  Mateum  Biemeu.  Theol.  Philol.,  toL  Ac. 

tL,  p.  144,  Ac.     Wiikam  Gotru,  Kntt-  (89)  See  Grtg.  LeiCi  I«tan»  Gomt^ 

I)toiBdw«Mldl;i!k*HtMMia,U<rtei,lTn,  pvt iv.,  lib.  *.,  p.  448,  488, 4B7,  Ac. 
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Chority,  to  the  common  Helvetic  fonnulas  of  religion*  It  is  usually  call- 
ed the  Formula  Consensus,  But  this  measure  which  was  intended  to  se. 
cure  peace,  became  rather  the  fruitful  source  of  contentions  and  disturb- 
ance. For  many  declared,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  assent  to 
this  Formula :  and  hence  pernicious  commotions  arose  in  several  places* 
In  consequence  of  these,  the  canton  of  Basle  and  the  republic  of  Genevfti 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Frederic  WUUam  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year 
1686,  abrogated  the  Formula  Consensus.  (90)  In  the  other  cantons,  it 
with  difficmty  retained  its  authority  for  some  time ;  but  in  our  age,  having 
ffiven  birth  to  the  most  violent  quarrels,  particularly  in  the  university  of 
Lausanne,  it  began  to  sink  also  in  these  cantons,  and  to  lose  nearly  all 
its  influence.(91) 


CHAPTER  in. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  ARMINIAIYS  OR  RBHOKSTRANTS. 

4  1.  The  Name  of  Armimaiu.— ^  3.  Their  (Mgin. — ^  3.  Their  Pnwrees.— ^  4.  The  Fbn 
Points.—^  6,  6.  Maurice  resolves  on  their  Deetmction. — ^  7.  Opinion  of  the  SviMid 
of  Dort.— ^  8.  Condition  after  the  Synod  of  Bort.— ^  9.  Recalled  from  Exile.-^  10. 
Eariy  and  later  Theology  of  the  Arminiana. — ^  11.  Ita  Aim,  and  principal  Heaila.— 
4  13.  Their  Confeaaion  of  Faith.— ^  18.  Pteaent  State  of  the  Arminiana. 

§  1.  From  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  church,  to  its  great  injury,  there 
originated  in  the  present  century  two  sects,  the  Armnums  and  the  Qho- 

(90)  ["  It  muat  not  be  imaffined,  from  thia  vqm  ;  published  in  8to,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
expression  of  our  historian,  uiat  this  Formy  year  1726.*' — Mad.l 
entitled  the  Consensus,  was  abrogated  at  (91)  See  Christ,  Maith,  ffajps  Schedi- 
Basil  bv  a  positive  edict  The  case  stood  asma  de  formula  consensus  HeWetica :  Ta« 
Aus  :  Mr.  rtUr  Wennftis,  who  was  at  the  Mng.,  1733,  4to.  Mtoioires  pour  senir  k 
head  of  the  Ckmaistory  of  that  city,  paid  auch  PHiatoire  des  troubles  arrtr^es  en  Suisse  k 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Elector,  aa  to  avoid  Poccaaion  du  Conaenaus ;  Amsterd.,  1738, 
requiring  a  subscrintion  to  this  Form  from  8?0.  [In  this  Farmnda  Consensus,  (which, 
the  candidates  for  the  ministoy,  and  his  con-  like  the  Lutheran  Formula  CofniMrdi^myAX 
duct,  in  thia  respect,  was  imiuted  hy  his  better  be  called  Formula  Dissensus),  rour 
successors.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Elec-  contnnrersies,  which  had  preyiously  disquiet- 
tor  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same  effect  ed  the  Reformed  churehea,  were  decided, 
upon  those  that  governed  the  church  of  Oen-  It  condemned,  I.  the  doctrine  of  Moses  Anw' 
eva ;  for  the  CoTisensus,  or  Form  of  Agree-  taut,  respecting  general  grace ;  and  estaS- 
ment,  maintained  its  credit  and  autlKirity  liahed  the  most  strenuous  opinion  of  special 
there  until  the  year  1706,  when,  without  hi-  grace.  It  condemned,  11.  the  opimon  of 
ing  abrogate  l^  any  positive  act,  it  fell  into  Joshua  Plaueus  (De  la  Pladi)  respecting 
disuse.  In  several  other  parts  of  Switier-  the  imputation  of  Adam'a  sin :— HI.  Pirse*- 
laud,  it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of  faith,  tor*s  doctrine,  conceminff  the  active  obedi* 
aa  appears  by  the  letters  addressed  by  G«or^  ence  of  Christ:  and  Iv.  Lewis  CapeWs 
I.  lung  of  England,  as  also  bv  the  kii^  of  critical  doctrine,  concerning  the  pointa  of 
Prussia,  in  the  year  1783,  to  the  Swiaa  Can-  the  Hebrew  text.  Thia  Formula,  so  long 
tons,  in  order  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  aa  subscription  to  it  waa  rigorously  enforce^ 
this  Form,  or  Consensus,  which  waa  conaid-  deprived  tne  Swiss  churcMs  of  many  a  wor- 
•red  as  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Re-  thy  divine,  who  would  rather  qnit  hia  coun- 
formed  and  Lutheran  churchea.  See  the  try,  than  violate  his  conscience.  Sulzer  of 
M^moires  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  dee  troublae  Beriiii,  was  a  mnaik^e  ftxanple.— iSciU.  ] 
•mi^ee  en  Suisse  A  roeeatioB  da  Coniss- 
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ken ;  the  former  owing  its  birth  to  an  excessive  regnrd  for  htuBan  Teexon, 
and  the  latter  to  &  negtect  of  it.  Tlie  Arminians  oerited  their  name  and 
tlieir  rise  from  James  Harmentat,  or  as  he  choae  to  be  called  in  Latin^ 
Jama  Armit\iui ;  first  a  minbter  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam,  and  then 
prolbssor  of  theology  at  Lejrden ;  a  man  wtiom  even  his  enemies  conmiend 
fat  his  ingenuity)  acuteness,  and  piety. (1)  Tbey  are  also  called  .ResMt- 
■tronU,  from  the  petition  they  presented  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  Weal 
Friesland  in  I6I0,  which  was  entitled  a  Remanstraace.  And  as  ^  friends 
of  Calvinism  presented  another  petitiob  in  opposition  to  tliis,  under  die  tide 
of  Cmmier  Remoiuirance,  they  obtained  the  name  of  CmUm-Retmttnmla, 
6  2.  Arminiiu,  though  trained  from  infancy  in  the  Qenevan  doctrine^ 
and  actually  educated  in  the  academy  of  Geneva,  when  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood, abandoned  the  common  doctrine  of  the  majority  in  the  Reformed 
church  respecting  predestination  and  the  divine  decrees,  and  went  over  to 
the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  love  of  God  and  the  merits  of  oar 
Saviour  respect  the  whole  human  race. (2)  Time  and  reflection  confirmed 
him  in  his  sentiments  \  and  when  called  to  the  office  of  a  professor  at  Ley- 
den,  lie  thought  duty  and  candoUr  required  liim  publicly  to  teach  his  senti. 
ments,  and  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  wiiich  were  embraced  t^  most 
of  the  Dutch  divines.  And  this  be  was  the  more  bold  to  do,  because  he 
knew  that  maoy  puaons  tiesides  himaelf|  and  some  of  them  men  of  the 
ftiffhest  respectalnlity,  were  aveiae  from  the  Genevan  opinions  on  this 
subject ;  neither  were  the  teachers  required,  either  by  the  Belgic  Confti- 
mm  or  by  any  other  public  law,  to  thioX  and  teadi  just  as  Cahin  did. 
Armnivs  inculcated  what  he  deemed  true,  not  without  edect;  for  he  per- 
suaded great  numbers  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  But  at  the  same  time,  be 
drew  on  himself  immense  odium  from  the  Calvinistic  school,  which  then 
flourished  greatly  in  Holland.     In  particular,  FraneiM  Gomar  bia  colleague, 

(1)  The  fnlleit  tccoaat  given  of  hSid,  It  rum;  Keil,  IBI3,  Sto.— TV.     Among  IbOt 
tr  CamT  Brandt,  ia  hia  HutorU  nUa  Jte.     C<Mfa*unu,  maj  be  leckoood!,  I.  ThtizlU- 

Aimiui,  Leyden,  17&4,  Std,  and  npnbllsh-  Wmutranct,  in  1610  ;  nhidi  was  prMentad 

td,  wit]]  a  ]n«fu»  and  Mm*  notM,  bf  m" :  t°  t^ie  Sute»  in  Tindication  of  Amuithu  and 

Bmnawick,  I7S5,  Sio.    Add  ihe  NouTetit  ofiierdiviDea  icnued  ofenoi;  andwufinl 

Diclionnaire  Hiat.  el  Crit..  tome  i,,  p.  *TI,  printed  tn  1B17.— II,  Their  proper  Cimfa- 

kc.,  [and,  The  Creed  of  Anniniui,  wilh  a  tian,  of  1021,  viimA  Stmd.  EfiKomat  Mt 

brief  ekelch  of  hi)  life  and  times,  by  jif,  Stw-  forth.— III.  Their  Apologj,  in  IBtS,  in  n- 

It;  in  Ifae  Biblical  Repertory,  Andoier,  ply  lo  the  confutation  of  Uieii Confessjon br 

ie31,Tol,i.,No.ii.,p.i!Sfl-308.— TV.]  The  the  Leyden  dirines  ;  set  forth  also  by  £>u- 

BDtire  works  of  Xrnriniiu  have  been  re-  tepiut.—lV.  Their  CaitekiriK  of  IMO,  ly 

peatedly  publiahed,  id  a  moderate  aiied  4Hi  Jo.  Uytenbogari.     V.  Lastly,  tbeir  Acte  H 

TOlume.     1  oso  tb«  edition  (rf  Frankfort,  Scripta  Synodalia  Dordracena,  Harderwyek. 

1634,  4lo.    Those  who  wish  to  diacoier  (or  mberi  printed  on  board  ■  ship),  16Mv 

andeitimalseonmtEjlheaenhieoflhoman,  4to.     Theee  aioTerydifferenl  from  the  Acta 

should  read  especially  the  Duni^nJiorui,  ^odi  Dor^,  ^bliahed  at  Dort  tn  f^o.— 

both  the  pubhc  and  the  private,     Hia  manner  SeU.} 

•f  teaching  partakes  somewhat  of  the  dark        (3)  Theoccaaion  ofthii  cfaanse  is  treated 

Kbolaaticiam  of  hia  age  ;  and  yel  it  approi-  of,  by  Peter  Bcrtiiu,  Oralio  innraus  Ana- 

imatea  to  that  aimnUcily  and  psrspicnitj',  nli ;  by  Co#p*rft-fl»d(,  Vita  Arminii,  p.  JJ, 

which  bia  foUowen  have  regarded  and  aull  and  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  tbess 

nnid  aa  among  tbe  primary  excellences  rf  events.     The  change  took  place  in  lfi91i 

a  UeolMian.    The  bislorian*  of  the  sect  and  as  appesn  &om  the  famous  letter  of  Ama- 

its  Confoaaions,  an  treated  of,  bv  Jo.  Ctirut.  nnu  to  Onjnaut,  written  in  this  year  (tat 

£ia(r,Bibliolh.TliMLSymb(dtc<e,p.4Sl,  exuni  in  the  Bibiiolb.  Bremeoaia  TbnL 

&C.    [Sm  abo  0.  5.  fV««ab'«  INh.  TU-  JPtaoto^ica,  tom.  U.,  p.  384),  ftt  h»  Awa 
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was  very  hostile  to  him.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  anfl 
most  unpleasant  controversy.  But  Amunius  died  in  1609/ just  a/f  iTpeg^ 
to  rage  and  pervaile  the  whole  United  Provinces.(d) 

§  8.  After  the  death  of  ArtainiuSf  the  controversy  was  carried  on  fp^ 
several  years,  without  any  decisive  advantage  gained  by  eiUier  party. 
The  wishes  of  the  Arminians,  who  sought  on^  to  have  their  opinknis  tol- 
erated in  Uie  state  or  republic,  were  not  a  little  &voured  by  the  first  men  j)i 
the  commonwealth,  sucn  as  Jpihn  van  OJdenbarnet^  Hugo  GfotiiUf  Eofn* 
hoiU  HoogerheeU,  and  others*  For  these  supposec),  that  in  their  free  coun- 
try, every  one  might  believe  what  he  chose  on  subjects  not  determine4  by 
the  Be^tc  dmfeswm^  and  they  used  every  means  to  bring  the  Calvinistji 
to  bear  with  moderaUon,  the  dissent  of  the  opposite  p^rty.  Aiid  even 
prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  after- 
wards became  the  capital  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  together  with  bis  nopftr 
er  and  the  court,  was  at  first  not  averse  from  these  views.  Hence  t^e 
conferBUce  between  the  parties  at  the  Hague  in  1611 ;  henee  also  the  cjis- 
cussion  9^  Delft  in  1613 ;  and  likennse  t^e  edict  of  the  States  of  Holland 
in  1614,  in  &vour  of  peace ;  and  all  the  other  efforts  tQ  reconcile  the  breth^ 
ren  whom  religion  had  separated  frona  each  other.(4)  Bjiit  jLl^  suspicion  of 
the  Calvinists  that  the  Arminians  aimed  at  the  overtb^iv  pf  all  religioi^ 
was  so  far  from  being  allayed  by  these  measures,  that  i]t  daily  became 
more  confirmed ;  and  they  spiritedly  censured  the  ^al  of  the  magistrates^ 
far  interposing  their  authority  in  behalf  of  public  peace»|[5)  And  whoevef 
regajrds  truth  more  than  every  otlpier  consideration,  mui^t  adgiow^ed^  tb^^ 
the  Arminians  were  not  ^ujOiciejaUy  cautious,  in  regard  tp  tl^<eir  ^eropura^ 
and  femiliarity  with  persons  disposed  to  advance  opinioAS  very  wjide  frogi 
the  Reformed  religiop ;  and  Jin  mis  way,  they  gave  ^^t  occasion  to  t^ir 
adversaries  to  suspect  them  of  ^veiy  wing  bad  and  pe.r^cioui?  to  the  pi^ 
lie  religion. 

§  4.  The  whole  controversy  however,  which  after  the  couftcjji  at  DorJ 

(3)  No  one  has  more  copiously  treated  the  hare  been  pubUahad  againat  the  RenuMk 

■rbdle  kistoiy  of  the  oonUrovarsy,  and  the  atrants. 

BuUic  adusm  that  araae  from  it,  than  Qtr-       (4)  The  anthora  who  treat  pajrticiiIajlY  of 

\ard  Brandt,  in  his  excellent  work,  The  these  eTents,  are  mentioned  oy  the  wntera 

HistotToftDe  Reformation  in  Beilgiam,  writ-  of  the  general  hiatorr:   and  we  thttefore 

ten  in  Dutch,  Tolumee  ii  and  iii. ;  of  which  emit  to  name  them.    Yet  MieUelie  VoMtm-^ 

(there  are  extant  concise  epitomea,  both  wi  wbpintfae  l^taqdydT^huneaof  faiaHiitoiif 

jSngUsh  and  in  French.    To  thia  may  be  de  Louia  XJII.  haa  paiticalariy  treated  of 

added  Jo.  Uytenbogard's  Ecclesiastical  His-  these  trouble^  deserves  especiaUy  to  be 

itory  £of  the  United  provinces,  1647,  fol.]  read.     [But  still  more,  Fan  Tra^»ui«r,  Hia- 

also  written  in  Dutch ;  Phil.  LmborclCg  tory  of  tiie  United  Netherlands,  vol.  ir.,  p. 

Historia  Tita  Episc(^;  and  the  E^istoUs  811,^.,  of  the  German  translation. — SMl 
clarorum  virorum,  (commonly  called,  Epia-        (5)  The  conduct  of  the  magiatratea,  who 

tola  Arminianorum),  published  by  lAmhorch.  sought  to  quiet  the  commotions  by  their  iii- 

iSuch  as  wish  for  a  shorter  narrative,  may  terj^tion,  and  who  employed  not  only  per- 

consult  Phil.  lAmborch's  Relatio  Histori-  suaaion  but  likewise  eomtnanda,  waa  elo- 

ca  de  origine  et  progreasu  controversiamm  quently  and  learnedly  defended  by  Htgo 

in  foedeiato  Bdgio  de  prcdestinatione  et  GtoHum,  in  two  treatiaes.    The  one,  whicl^ 

capitibus  annexia ;   it^ica  is  subjoined  to  is  in  every  body's  hands  and  has  been  olltei^ 

the  later  editions  of  his  Theolo^  Christie-  printed,  is  a  general  treatise,  entitled  :  De 

na.    But  all  these  were  Arminians.     Such  jure  summarum  poteatatum  circa  aacra :  the 

aa  think  proper  to  hear  also  the  contrary  other  descends  toparticulan,  and  ia  entitled : 

party,  may  consult  Jac.  TriglaruCs  Eccleai-  Ordinum  Hollanaia  et  Weatfriaiv  pietaa  t 

astical  History,  written  in  Dutch ;  and  aome  mnltorum  calumniis  vindieata,  Logo.  Bat., 

UbBwiae  o(  the  numeioaa  writings  wiiioh  1613, 4to. 
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tssumed  a  very  different  form,  and  was  enlarged  by  many  additiaBs, 
at  this  time  confined  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination ;  and 
was  comprehended  by  the  Remonstrants,  in  the  five  propositions  whicii  aiB 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Foinii*  For  the  Arminians 
taught : — ^I.  That  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  or  from  eternity,  God 
decreed  to  bestow  eternal  salvation,  on  those  who,  he  foresaw,  would  main« 
tain  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  inviolate  until  death ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  consign  over  to  eternal  punishment  the  unbelieving,  who  resist  the  in- 
Titations  of  Grod  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — ^11.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
death,  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  and  every  one  of  mankind :  yet 
that  none  but  believers,  can  become  partakers  of  this  divine  benefit.-^III. 
That  no  one  can  of  himself,  or  by  the  powers  of  his  free  will,  produce  or 
generate  faith  in  his  own  mind ;  but  that  man,  being  by  nature  evU  and  in- 
competent (ineptus)  both  to  think  and  to  do  good,  it  is  necessary  he  should 
be  born  a^ain  and  renewed  by  God  for  Christ's  sake,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit. — ^I V.  That  this  divine  grace  or  energy,  which  heals  the  soul  of 
man,  commences,  advances  and  perfects  all  that  can  be  called  truly  good 
in  man :  and  therefore,  all  the  good  works  [of  men]  are  ascribable  to  no 
one  except  to  God  only,  and  to  his  grace :  yet  that  this  grace  compels  no 
man,  against  his  will ;  though  it  may  be  repelled,  by  his  perverse  wilL — ^V. 
That  those,  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  are  furnished  with  sufficient 
strength  to  overcome  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  the  allurements  of  sin : 
but  whether  they  can  fidl  from  this  state  of  grace  and  lose  their  faith,  or 
not,  does  not  yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
ejcamination  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  last  of  these  propositions,  the 
Arminians  afterwards  so  modified,  as  to  assert  explicitly,  that  it  is  possible 
a  man  should  lose  his  faith  and  fall  from  a  state  of  grace.  (6)  At  that 
time  therefore,  if  we  may  judge  of  men's  meaning  by  their  statements  and 
declarations,  the  Arminians  very  much  resembled  the  Lutherans.  The 
Calvanists  however  maintain,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  are  not  to 
be  learned  from  their  declarations,  but  that  their  language  must  be  inter, 
preted  by  their  secret  sentiments ;  for  they  assert,  that  the  Arminians  under 
these  specious  representations,  instilled  the  poison  of  Socinianism  and 
Pelagianism  into  honest  and  unsuspicious  minds.  God  is  the  judge  of 
men's  hearts :  yet  if  it  were  allowable  to  estimate  the  import  of  these 
propositions,  by  what  the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  taught  more  recently, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  wholly  to  disprove  that  judgment  of  the  Calvinists. 
For  whatever  the  Arminians  may  say,  the  doctrines  taught  since  the  sjmod 
of  Dort  by  their  principal  doctors,  respecting  grace  and  the  points  connected 
with  it,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  those  called  Pelagians, 
and  Semipelagians,  than  to  those  professed  by  the  Lutherans. 

§  5.  The  Arminians,  supported  by  the  friendship  of  the  magistrates,  view- 
ed their  cause  as  safe,  or  at  least  as  not  desperate,  when  suddenly  an  un- 
expected  storm  entirely  prostrated  it.  There  arose  first  concealed  ill-will, 
and  afterwards  hostility  between  the  principal  administrators  of  the  new 
Belgic  republic.    On  the  one  part,  were  John  van  OldenhameveUf  a  very 

(6)  The  hiBtory  of  these  Fhe  Artides  ei-  tides  were  ezhibitad  by  the  Remonstnnti, 

pecially  among  the  English,  was  written  br  in  the  conference  at  tM  Haffue  in  the  year 

Peter  HeyHn^  and  translated  from  Enslish  1611,  or  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ann- 

into  Dutch  by  Gerhard  Brandi,  and  paWsb-  imw.— TV.] 
ad  at  Rokeidam  in  1687,  8vo.    [Thets  Al^ 
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distinguished  man,  Hugo  Grotius  and  Rombout  Hoogerbeets ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  stadtholder,  Mantrice  prince  of  Orange.  According  to  some 
•authors,  Maurice  wished  to  be  created  count  of  Holland ; — a  design,  which 
his  Either  WiUiam^  had  before  entertained  :(7)  according  to  others,  he  onlv 
wished  to  obtain  more  authority  and  power  than  appeared  consistent  witn 
the  liberties  of  the  state :  at  least,  (as  no  one  denies),  he  was  regarded  faj 
the  leading  men,  as  seeking  supreme  dominion  with  the  subversion  of  lifau 
erty.  The  head  men  of  the  republic,  whom  we  have  mentioned  and  who 
were  also  patrons  of  the  Arminians,  resisted  these  designs.  The  Remon- 
strants  strenuously  supported  their  defenders,  without  whom  they  could 
not  remain  in  safety ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  adversaries  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  prince,  and  inflamed 
his  already  irritated  mind  by  various  new  suspicions.  He  therefore  kind- 
ling with  indignation,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  those  who  guided  the 
commonwealth  with  their  counsels,  and  of  the  Arminians  who  were  their 
supporters,  and  at  the  same  time,  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Calvin- 
ists.  Those  leading  men  in  the  republic,  above  mentioned,  were  therefore 
thrown  into  prison.  OldenbameveUi  a  man  of  great  respectability  and 
venerable  both  for  his  gray  hairs  and  for  his  long  and  fiuthful  public  ser- 
vices, was  consigned  to  a  capital  punishment.  Grotius  and  HoogerheetM 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  ;(8)  under  I  know  not  what 

(7)  That  Mamice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of  have  gone  by,  even  by  the  patrons  of  Calvin- 

count  of  Holland,  is  stated  bv  LtwU  Aiiiiry^  istic  sentiments  who  are  ingenuous.    And 

firom  the  representations  of  his  father  Benjttr  they  maygrant  this,  without  injury  to  their 

mhi  du  Manrier,  the  French  smbessador  to  cause.    For  if  their  ancestors,  (thoiuh  I 

Holland ;  in  his  M6m.  pour  serv.  &  THist  de  wish  neither  to  deny  nor  to  affirm  the  netX 

Hollande  et  des  autres  provinces  unies,  sect,  while  guarding  and  defending  their  religioiie 

ii.,  p.  216,  ed.  Paris,  1697, 8vo.  According  to  q>tnions,  eithor  from  the  customs  of  the  ag« 

Aiiery,  OldenbameveU  disapproved  and  re-  or  from  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  were  not 

sisted  this  design  o(  the  prince  ;  and  Jlf«tc-  so  considerate  and  providoit  as  they  should 

rice  revenged  this  tementy,  by  the  capital  have  been ;  no  candid  and  wise  man  will 

punishment  of  this  great  patriot.    The  truth  thence  infer,  that  these  their  sons  are  bad 

of  this  statement  is  opposed  at  ^^t  length,  men,  or  their  cause  an  iniquitous  one.    Be- 

bv  Miek.  le  Vassor^  in  his  Histoire  de  Louis  cause  it  is  well  known,  that  many  bad  thingt 

XlII.,  tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1S3,  dec.    But  are  often  done  by  men  W  no  means  bad,  and 

John  le  Clerc,  in  his  Biblioth.  Choisie,  tome  that  a  good  cause  is  often  defended  in  an 

ii.,  p.  134,  dec.,  and  in  his  Historia  porovin-  unjustiSable  manner.    For  illustration  and 

ciarum  Belgii  fosderati,  takes  great  pains  to  confirmation  of  the  fi^ts  here  concisely  st*- 

substsntiate  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  ted,  the  best  authorities  in  addition  to  those 

Auberyj  or  rather  of  Auhery*s  father ;  and  already  mentioned,  are  John  le  Clere^  in  hie 

he  also  shows,  that  Maurice* s  fiither  had  Historia  provinciarum  Belgii  foBdersti,  and 

the  same  designs.    It  is  not  necessary  we  his  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  tome  ii.,  p.  134^ 

should  decide  this  dispute.    It  is  sufficient  dec.,  and  Hugo  GrotiuSf  in  his  Apologeti- 

fbr  our  purpose,  that  Maurice  was  viewed  by  cum  eorum,  qui  Hollandi«,  Westfrisisque  et 

OldenbameneU  and  his  friends,  as  wishing  to  vicinis  quibusdam  nationibus  ez  legibus  pras- 

subvert  the  liberties  of  his  country  and  to  foerunt  ante  mutationem  qua  evenit,  A.D. 

obtain  supreme  power  ;  (which  no  one  de-  1618,  Paris,  1640,  ISmo,  and  often  repub- 

nies) ;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Old-  lished.    The  Life  of  John  van  (HdenbarW' 

enbamevelt's  eagerness  to  weaken  the  infln-  veU,  written  in  Dutch,  was  printed  at  the 

ence  of  Maurice,  and  to  check  the  progress  Hague,  1648,  4ta     A  history  of  the  trial  of 

of  his  power ;  whence  arose  the  indigOAtion  the  three  celebrated  Dutchmenabove  named, 

of  Maurice^  and  the  calamities  of  the  Armin-  was  elegantly  compiled  from  authentic  doc- 

ians  who  adhered  to  OUenbamevelt  and  Gro-  uments,  by  Gerhard  Brandt,  entitled :  His- 

Unit.  torie  van  de  Rechtspleginge  gehouden  in  dea 

<8)  That  the  genend  course  of  events  was  Jaaren,  1618  et  1619,  omtrent  de  drie  se* 

such  as  is  here  sUted,  will  not  be  denied  at  vangene  Heeren  Johaim  vanOldenbamevrnd* 

the  present  day  when  the  times  of  ezcitemant  RoBibaBt  Hoogerbeta,  Hugo  de  Gioet ;  di 
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]wet6iioe.(9)  The  cause  of  the  Armiaians  ocMdd  not  he  hrought  hefore  a 
ciTil  trihunal,  hecause  their  alleged  offence  waa  not  against  £e  laws  hot 
the  religion  of  Uie  coiintry.  To  procure  their  condemnation  thereforet  a 
more  sacred  tribunal  or  a  council,  must  he  called ;  agreeahly  to  the  prac- 
tice 6[  the  Genevans,  who  think  all  spiritual  matters  and  oontrorenies 
-  should  be  decided  in  ecclesiastical  councils* 

§  6.  Without  delay,  at  the  instance  of  Mamricej^lO)  delegates  were  as* 
semblad  at  Dort  a  dW  in  Holland,  from  the  United  rrovinces  and  from 
Hesse,  England,  the  Palatinate,  Bremen,  and  Switaerland ;  who  held  in 
the  years  1618  and  1619,  what  is  called  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Before  it 
f^[^)Wed  on  citation  in  defence  of  tfa^r  cause,  the  leading  men  of  the  Ar* 
tniniaa  sect ;  at  the  head  of  whom  and  their  chief  orator,  was  Simtm  JSpit* 
eofiu9i  a  dlsdple  of  Armkuuif  and  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  a 
man  (fistinguished,  as  his  enemies  admit,  for  aeuteness,  learning,  and  flu- 
ency. But  scaicely  had  EpUcapiiu  saluted  the  judges  in  a  grave  and  elo- 
auent  address,  when  difficulties  arose  embarrassing  the  whole  impending 
oiBcussion.    The  Arminians  wished  to  commence  the  defence  of  tbur 

which  I  have  before  me  the  tlurd  edition,  earl  6f  ffarimek)  drew  ibrUi  eome  yein 
with  notes,  Rotterdam,  ITSS,  4to.  Hiia  ago  from  hit  inestimable  treeewre  of  hiittiri- 
whole  subject  recnves  also  arach  light  froia  cu  maimaeripta,  and  presented  te  the  puUic, 
the  Historjr  of  the  life  and  actiem  of  Hvgo  cr  rather  at  arst  to  a  select  nonber  of  per- 
Orotios,  very  caieliilhr  compiled,  chie%lhmi  eons,  to  whom  he  distributed  a  smaU  nmnbsr 
frnpnblished  pmrs,  by  Citp»  Btmii  wai  ef  eo^  of  these  NegoUaiiomM,  printed  at 
Adrian  Caltefittarg.  This  great  and  noble  his  own  ez])en8e.  They  were  soon  trant* 
work  was  published  in  two  laiga  volumes,  lated  both  into  Dutch  and  Fieodi ;  and, 
entitled  :  Historie  ran  bet  Leven  des  Hee-  thoigk  it  camot  be  affirmed,  that  the  spirit 
ren  Huig  de  Groot  beschieTen  tot  den  An-  of  party  is  no  where  dncoreraUe  in  then^ 
lan^  van  zyn  €resandschap  w^gens  de  Kon-  yet  tfaey  contam  anecdotes  wiUi  respect  both 
ingmne  en  Kroone  Tan  Zwe^  aanH  Hof  to  OUenbameveldt  and  OroHus,  that  the 
Tan  Vranckryck,  door  Catp.  Br^Mdl,  en  Arminians  and  the  other  patrons  of  these 
▼eryolgt  tot  zyn  Doodt  door  ildrum  Mm  CtO^  two  great  men  have  been  stodions  to  con- 
tenburgh  ;  Ciordrecht  en  Amsterd.,  1727,  a  ceaL  These  anecdotes,  thot^  they  may 
Toh.  foL  Those  who  wish  to  get  a  near  not  be  at  all  sufficient  to  just^  the  seren- 
▼iew  and  full  knowledge  of  this  great  man,  ties  exercised  agamst  these  eminent  men, 
must  by  all  means  consult  this  ^iraik.  For  would,  however,  have  prevented  Dr.  M^ 
all  the  other  accounts  of  Us  life  Ihat  are  ex-  «kdm  from  saying,  that  he  knew  not  under 
tut,  are  insipid  and  unanimated,  presenting  what  pretext  they  were  arrested.** — MacL 
only  a  shadow  of  this  great  hero.  Nor  is  the  MothevnCs  Latin,  is :  criminum  neecio  quo- 
most  recent  Life  of  Urotius  in  French,  by  ram  nomine ;  wh^  SchUgd  here  under- 
J9icn^ny,  (republished  from  the  Paris  edition,  stands  to  mean,  upon  aonu  wtimporUmi 
in  Holland,  1753, 8  vols.  8vo),  nneh  better :  du^gew, — TV.] 


sft  least,  it  does  not  satisfy  one  who  is  deai-  (10)  [**  Our  author  always  forsets  to  men- 

rous  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  transac-  tioii  the  order  isnud  out  by  the  SUUea-Geth' 

tions.    [**There  appealed  in  Hoyand  a  warm  era/,  ibr  the  convocation  of  this  famous 

Tindicationofthe  memory  of  thb  grsat  man,  i^od;  and  by  his  manner  of  expreaamg  him- 

m  a  work  published  at  Delfl,  in  1727,  and  self,  and  particularly  by  the  phrase,  ilfaiirifio 

entitled :  Grotii  Manes  ab  iniquis  obtiecta-  oMctare,  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  it  was 

tionibus  vindicati ;  accedit  sciiptorum  ejus,  by  the  frvtce  that  this  assembly  waa  called 

tum  editorom  tum  ineditorum,  Conspectua  together.— ^The  legitimacy  of  the  mann«  of 

Tiriplez.    See  the  following  note." — MiaeL]  convoking  this  synod  was  ouestioned  by 

(9)  [**  Dr.  Moaheimy  h^^ever  impartial,  Oldenbamevelitj  who  maintained  that  the 

seems  to  have  consulted  more  the  aotfaon  StaUs-Generdl  had  no  sort  of  authority  m 

of  one  side  than  of  the  other ;  probably  be-  matters  of  religion,  not  even  the  power  of 

cause  ther  are  more  numerous  snd  more  uni-  assembling  a  wyiaod ;  affirming  that  thia  was 

verMlly  known.    When  he  published  this  an  act  of  sovereignty^  that  belonged  to  each 

history,  the  world  was  not  favoised  with  the  province  separately  and  renectively.    See 

Lettera,  Memoirs,  and  Negotiations  of  Sir  CofiHrn'M  Letters,  &c.**— ir«c/.] 
Xhdkff  C&rUtmi  n^aeh  loid  Jtsytim  (awt 
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cause,  by  attacking  the  sentiments  of  their  adversaries  the  Calvinists :  this 
the  judges  disapproved,  deciding  that  the  accused  must  first  explain  and 
prove  Sieir  own  doctrines,  before  they  proceeded  to  confute  those  who 
differed  from  them.  Perhaps  the  Arminians  hoped,  that  a  full  exposure  of 
the  odious  consequences  they  could  attach  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
would  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present,  a  hatred  of  it ;  while 
the  Calvinists  feared,  lest  the  mighty  genius  and  fine  eloquence  of  Episco* 
pius,  might  injure  their  cause  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.(ll)  As  the 
Arminians  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  synod,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  council ;  and  they  complained, 
that  tiiey  had  been  treated  unjustly.  But  the  judges,  after  examining  their 
published  writings,  pronounced  them,  though  absent  and  unheard,  guiltv  of 
corrupting  theology  and  holding  pestilentisd  errors :  and  it  was  comcident 
with  this  sentence,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  be  deprived  of  authority  to  teach.  That  there  was  fault 
on  both  sides  in  this  matter,  no  candid  and  good  man  will  deny :  but  which 
party  was  most  in  the  wrong,  this  is  not  the  place  to  decide.(12) 

§  7.  We  cannot  here  discuss  either  the  purity  and  virtues,  or  the  ini. 
^[uities  and  faults  of  the  fhthers  at  Dort.  In  extolling  the  former,  the  Cal. 
▼inists,  and  in  exaggerating  the  latter,  the  Arminians,^ — ^if  I  do  not  mis. 
judge, — are  over-zealous  and  active.(13)  That  among  the  judges  of  the 
Arminians,  there  were  men  who  were  not  only  learned  but  also  honest 
and  religious,  who  acted  in  groat  sincerity,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
that  tiiey  were  doing  any  thing  wrong,  is  not  to  be  doubted  at  all.     On 

(11)  [Perlups  tho,  anoUier  retaon  why  Arosiil :  Eere  Tin  de  Natkmale  Spode  vm 

boUi  ptrties  were  so  stiff  on  this  pomt,  wts,  Dordrecht  TOorgosUan  en  bevestigd  tegen 

that  the  membeis  of  the  synod  were  not  de  Beschnldtnflen  van  6.  Brandt,  toI.  i., 

therasehres  of  one  mind,  m  regard  to  the  Amstenl.,  1705,  vol.  ii.,  1707,  4tO.    After 

doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  some  of  them  formallj  comparing  them,  I  did  not  find  any 

w«re  Snpralapsarians,  and  othen  Iirfralapsa-  very  enoimoiis  enois  in  Brandt :  nor  do 

riaas  :  and  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  repro-  these  two  writers  disagree  so  much  about 

bction  presented  so  many  difficult  points,  the  Cscts,  as  about  the  caoses  and  import  of 

.  that  iho  members  of  tiw  synod  deemed  it  the  facts.    John  Hales,  an  Englishman  who 

■drisable  to  prescribe  to  thie  Remonstmits  betonsed  to  neither  purty,  has  related  simply 

the  mode  of  confutation  and  defnice,  and  what  m  saw  ;  and  his  Letters  written  from 

thus  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  diree-  the  scene  of  this  council,  I  mrself  published 

tion  of  the  whole  discussion ;  while  the  Re-  some  time  ago,  with  notes,  Hamburs,  1734, 

monstrants  hoped,  periiaps,  ^t  the  diventty  8vo.     [He  was  chaplain  to  ^e  Eq«ish  am- 

of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  synod  bassador  at  the  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  CarUton, 

would  prove  advantageous  to  them,  if  they  toad  was  king  James*  secret  envoy,  sent  to 

could  have  liberty  to  expatiate  widely  on  the  watch  the  movements  of  the  Synod.    His 

doctrine  of  reprobation,  and  divide  somewhat  letters,  addressed  to  Carleton,  were  publish* 

the  votes  of  their  jbdges.    This  is  the  no  ed  under  the  title  of  the  Golden  Remains  of 

improbable  conjecture  of  Van  Wagenaer,  in  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton 

his  Geschichte  der  vereinigten  Niederlande,  College,  1669,  4to.    Dr.  Mosheim  translsp 

▼ol.  !▼.«  P-  451. — Sehl.]  ted  them  into  Latin,  prefixed  a  long  preface 

il2)  The  writers  on  the  council  of  Dort,  and  added  some  notes. — Tr.^ 
•re  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fahrieius,  Bib-        (18)  AU  that  the  Arminians  deemed  faulty 

lioth.  GrsBca,  vol.  xi.^  p.  7X3.    The  most  in  this  council,  they  collected  in  a  concise 

copious  of  them  all,  is  Gerhard  Brandt,  in  and  neatly  written  book,  frequently  printed : 

his  History  of  the  Reformation  m  the  Neth-  Nulliteyten,  Miahandelhighen,  ends  onbyl- 

srlandfl,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.    But  as  he  was  him-  lic&e  Procednren  des   nationalen    Synod! 

lelf  an  Armlnian,  with  his  narration  should  gfaehouden  binnen  Doordrecht  anno   161^ 

he  compared,  the  work  of  James  Leydedter^  1610,  in't  korte  ende  nmwe  afghewoipai, 

m  which  the  purity  and  integrity  of  te  Wi9f  4to. 
•ynod  of  Dort  are  vindicated  in  intww  to 

TOL.  III.— E  K  K 


>  -J  Dutch  nor  the  foreign  divines  had  hberty  to  de 

^P  pleasure,  but  were  obliged  to  decide  accordinj 

they  brought  with  them  from  their  princes 

(14)  [MMlame  tays :  '*  This  tisertion  is  doabtedly, 
of  Inn  wtjflht/  i  mtnm  in  hn  idTiirnd  with  Holland  xu 
oat  *"^— «*  (RMf.    On  anllMr  quotas  no    to  the  con 


wAMJtf  fcr;iL*     Ikkkgd  tmmi  The  vpoathe] 

■noiilMiii.liiiiAflspiMtwtoithsoTHitt.  pMnittiu 

Attift  VM  nnik  be  ^gDonat  of  ths  ImnMa  m  otham 

Iwtitytiidw^DfvaeqiiaiiitadwHhthaUt^  fMdMi 

tofT  of  ocdflsiiatieal  roimrfli  not  to  dnw  vhiil  and 

iko  vatsnl  ooDslnlnf  non  irait  pnoadad  osHian  ai 

HkB  coowfl,  Aat teMtematte  of  Hm  rnmalanai 

Anniaiaiia  waa  ahoady  datanniiiad  on,  bo>  AnnlidaB 

fofo  the  coondl  was  cooTaoed  at  Dort  concerafaii 

The  election  of  Bofcrmaiin,  who  poiseased  er  imbaei 

the  soul  of  an  inoaisiuir,  to  the  prasideQcy  thanlen  i 

of  the  wpioAt  would  lead  ns  to  no  other  eon-  opon  ttei 

dnaioii.     TIm  aisaasori  of  tha  pnaident,  Dort  ahoa 

•ad  tiia  aeribea  of  tha  eoonctt,  were  known  xaady  warn 

Co  bo  laakraa  CoBtrarRomonstianta.    And  thay  waaa 
ao  aarihr  aa  the  jaar  1617,  in  the  month  of       (16)  [i 

Joly,  tae  Oonlra-ftaaMmatiBnta  dadarad  at  waideii»ai 

HmHagQe,*' that  th^vagaidad  the  Ramon-  who  had 

atmita,  and  thoaa  who  embiaead  the  aanti-  who  waa 

mentaofthaIUmoDStnata,tok/UM«iad^  Abm^  ibi 

aiv(rmfilriidoeloHbiia);mMllfta<tftcyoiay  Acsa'f  be 

wtimfor  m  nttihiud  mfn^  of  which  there  niendia. 

then  appeared  to  be  a  bright  prospect,  so  synod  abo 

Cftal  m  tf  then  might  be  fMde  «  UgUmMte  be  tha  pi 

MUMiimi.  from  tm   RtmtmMtMMis,  wAtcA  thantiwi 

tk&M  h$  wui  nUo  9Xi€uiHm  tSUr  an  seek-  SdiL    B 

mUMl  irM,"*    Sao  PkiL  c  Limhorek*9  oiia,aDdi 

RalatiohialorieadoarigmoatpiogieasacoD-  paaaionali 

HDfawJar.  in  ftadamlo  Ba%io>  p«  IB.    The  vitnUt 

pmviBBial  synoda  thai  wave  hnd  before  the  tian  toAu 

aynod  of  Dort,  ao  arranged  oreiy  thmg,  as  enriiM^  wi 

to  ctre  the  Gontra-Remonstrants  the  upper  andoolf  ] 
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'That,  in  the  council  itself,  the  voice  of  the  illustrious  and  very  honourable 
men  who  appeared  as  the  legates  of  Maurice  and  the  States.  Greneral,  had 
more  influence,  than  that  of  the  theologians  who  sat  as  the  judges. — V.  That 
the  promise,  made  to  the  Arminians  when  summoned  before  the  council, 
ikat  ihey  should  have  liberty  to  staiey  explamy  and  defend  their  opinions  as 
far  as  Ihey  were  able  and  deemed  it  necessary,  was  violated  by  the  coun- 
cil.(17) 

§  8.  The  Arminians  being  adjudged  enemies  of  their  country  and  of 
Teligion,  were  subjected  to  severe  animadversion.  First,  they  were  all 
deprived  both  of  their  sacred  and  their  civil  offices ;  and  then,  their  preachers 
^ere  ordered  to  refrain  from  preaching  altogether.  Such  as  would  not 
submit  to  this  order,  were  ignominiously  sent  into  exile,  and  subjected  to 
other  punishments  and  indignities.  Hence  many  retired  to  Antwerp,  and 
others  to  France :  and  a  large  body  of  them  emigrated  to  Holstein,  by 
the  invitation  of  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein,  and  built  the  handsome  town 
of  Prederickstadt  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  In  that  town  the  Arminians 
still  live  in  tranquillity,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
leaders  of  this  colony  were  men  of  distinction  in  Holland,  especially  Adrian 
.van  der  Wahl,  the  first  governor  of  the  town  of  Frederickstadt.(18) 
Among  the  clergymen  who  accompanied  this  colony,  the  most  distinguished 
were,  Qie  femous  Conrad  Vorstiusy  who  drew  a  great  deal  of  odium  upon 
the  Arminians  by  his  sentiments,  which  were  none  too  remote  from  those 
of  the  Socinians ;  Nicholas  Grevinchotiusy  a  man  of  acuteness,  who  had 
been  a  preacher  at  Rotterdam;  Simon  Gcvlart;  John  Grevius;  Marcus 
Walther;  JohnNarsius;  and  others.  (19) 

§  9.  Maurice,  under  whose  government  the  Arminians  suffered  so 
greatly,  died  in  1625.  By  the  clemency  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
Frederic  Henry,  the  Armenian  exiles  were  recalled,  and  restored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Those  therefor^  returned,  who  had 
retired  to  France  and  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands:  and  they  established 

(17)  See  Mich.  U  Vaator^s  Histoire  du  December  10th  ;  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 

•regne  de  Louis  XIII.,  tome  iii.,  \vn,  xii.,  p.  the  29th  Dec.,  and  the  sjnod's  explanation 

3&,  806,  and  mv  notes  on  J.  HoWm  Histo-  of  it,  December  29th ;  and  also  the  commo- 

•m  condlii  Donuaceni,  p.  894-400. — [The  nication  of  the  Remonstrants  to  the  synod, 

-wovds  of  the  promise  were:  Liberam  illis  on  the  21st  of  January  ;  all  which  documents 

lore,  ut  proponant,  ezpUcent,  et  defendant,  are  given  by  the  Remonstrants  themselvee, 

fwtntum  possetU  et  neeeasarium  judkarent,  in  their  Acta  et  Scripta  Synodalia  Doidra- 

eptmones  SUA8.    This  promise,  the  Ar-  cena,  pt.  i.,  p.  4,  dec.,  140,  dec.,  159,  dtc. — 

minions  contended,  gave  them  liberty  to  state  TV.  ] 

■  SO  many  of  their  own  doctrines  and  m  such        (18)  The  history  of  this  colony  may  be 

mn  order,  as  they  pleased ;  and  also  to  state  learned  from  the  noted  Epistolc  prastantium 

tbeir  views  of  the  sentiments  or  doctrines  of  et  eruditomm  virorum  ecclesiaatics  et  theo- 

their  opposers,  and  to  refute  them,  as  fuUv  loffics,  published  by  Pkil.  Lhnboreh  and 

and  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  pleased.  Cms/. /Tartooedt^r  ,*  the  latest  ed.  Amsterd., 

Whether  this  was  a  fair  and  reasonaole  con-  1704,  fol.     Compare  Jo,  U'oUer's  Introdnc- 

fltruction  of  the  words  of  the  pomise,  and  tio  in  Histor.  Chersonesus  Cimbrics,  pt.  ii., 

such  a  construction  as  thesynoa  were  bound  p.  108,  dec.,  and  Eric  Pontop^idan't  An- 

to  admit,  the  reader  will  judge.    Yet  it  was  nales  ecclesia  Danica  diplomatic!,  tom.  iii., 

the  refuMl  of  this,  and  the  requiring  the  Re-  p.  714,  dec. 

monstrants  to  state  and  defend  only  their        (19)  Concerning    Vorstius^  Jo.   MoUer 

mm  «entiments,  snd  to  proceed  in  regard  to  treats  Tery  fully,  in  his  Cimbria  Litterata, 

llriMn  methodically,  that  the  Remonstrants  tom.  ii.,  p.  931,  dec.     He  also  treats  ez- 

-  complained  of,  aa  a  Tiolation  of  the  promises  pressly,  of  the  other  persons  here  mentioned ; 

.  made  them.    See  the  Remonstrants*  views  ibid.,  tom.  ii,  p.  %&,  847,  249,  255,  576. 
fif  a  ptopa  council,  presei^ed  to  the  synod  « 
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congregatloDS  distinct  from  the  Reformed,  in  rarious  places*  and  particii* 
larly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  In  order  to  have  a  seminary  for  their 
own  sect  and  religion,  they  founded  a  distinguished  school  at  Amsterdam ; 
in  which  two  professors  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  one 
teaching  theology,  and  the  other  history,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Sinum  Episcopius  was  the  first  professor  of  Arminian  theology ; 
and  since  him,  these  offices  have  heen  filled,  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
men  highly  famed  for  learning  and  genius,  namely,  Stephen  CurcelkaUf « 
Arnold  PoeHenburg^  Philip  Limbarchf  John  le  Clerc^  Adrian  v^n  CaUeB' 
hurghj{20)  and  John  James  Wetttein. 

§  10.  The  Remonstrants  as  we  have  seen,  difiered  at  first  firom  the  Re- 
formed, in  nothing  except  the  five  propositions  concerning  crace  and  pre- 
destination ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  they  were  oondenmed  at  the 
synod  of  Dort.  They  moreover  so  explained  those  five  propositions,  that 
they  seemed  to  teach  precisely  what  the  Lutherans  do.  But  firom  the  time 
of  the  s3mod  of  Dort,  and  still  more  after  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country,  they  professed  an  entirely  new  species  of  religion,  different 
from  the  views  of  all  other  sects  of  Cluristians.     For  most  of  them  not 

(20)  Of  these  and  the  other  Arminian  coUection  of  the  Epiatles  of  Remonetanis, 

writers,  iiimn  van  CaUenlmrg  treats  ejc-  are  impoitant  works ;  as  likewise  hp  voij 

pressly,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Scriptoram  Re-  temperately  written   Relatio  hiatorica  db 

monstrantium;  Amsterd.,  1728, 4to.  [i^ptt-  origioe  et  progressu  controversiar.  in  Mb- 

eophts  was  horn  at  Amsterdam,  a  pnpu  of  lato  Belgio  de  prsdestinatione  e(  eapilA. 

Armmttu,  and  after  the  deposition  of  Vor$'  annezis. — Le  CUre  was  bom  and  edncated 

huSj  his  successor  at  I>eyden ;  an  eloquent  at  Genera,  and  professor  of  Hebrew,  pbi- 

and  acute  man,  who  being  full  of  theoloncal  losophj  and  the  nne  arts,  and  afterwards  of 

ekepticism,  began  to  question  many  of  the  church  history,  in  the  Arminisn  (gymnasium 

received  opinions,  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  on-  at  Amsterdam ;  and  died  in  17)36,  aged  79. 

ginal  sin.     He  died  in  1643,  as  professor  in  His  Epistole  Theologies,  under  tbe  naiae 

the  Arminian  Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam,  of  LiberiuM  de  8.  Amore;  SeDiimans  ie 

His  life  written  by  JAwborck,  and  his  wri-  quelques  theologiens  d^HoUande  sqr  I'Hit- 

tings,  were  published  by   Curcdlaus  and  toire  critique  du  V.  T.  par  R.  Simon :  ]^ 

Poelenhurgy  Amsteid.,  1650,  1665,  2  vols.  Journals,  (periodical  works,  containing  anal- 

Ibl. — CuruUmu  {Courcelles)  was  bom  at  yses  and  Keviewa  of  books,  with  origBtl  es- 

Geneva,   of  French  parentage,  and  eariy  says  interspersed),  namely,  BibUotheque  uni- 

ebowad  a  propensity  towards  Arminianism,  verselle  et  Historique,  (1686-1628,  in  26 

which  he  defended  against  the  decrees  of  dense  volumes,  12mo) ;  Bibliotheque  Cboi- 

Bort.     He  died  in  1659,  an  Arminian  pro-  sie,  (1703-1713,  in  28  vols.  12mo)  ;  BftlW- 

fessor  at  Amsterdam.    His  theological  works  theqoe  ancienne  et  modeme,  1714-1727,  in 

were  published  collectively  by  lAmhorch,  29  vols.  12mo);  his  Commentaries  on  the 

Amsterd.,  1675,  fol.     His  fine  edition  of  Old  Testsment;  An  Critics;  Harmony  of 

the  Greek  New  Testament  with  various  the  Gospels;  Histoire  des  provinces  unies 

leadings,  is  well  known. — PblUnburg  was  de  Pays  has,  (from  1560  to  1728,  in  8  vols, 

bom  at  Horn  in  the  Netherlanda,  where  he  fol. ;  his  Historialitterariadooruminimoniit 

became  a  preacher.     Thence  he  was  re-  a  Christo  scculorum,  1716,  4to),  and  kis 

moved  to  Amsterdam,  as  a  preacher ;  vras  editions  of  classical  and  other  authors,  have 

made  successor  to  CurceUttas  in  his  pro-  procured  him  a  great  name  among  the  leamei 

fessoTship  there,  and  died  in  1666. — Um-  — Cattenhwrgh  was  professor  of  theolonro^ 

horch  was  brother's  erandson  to  Simon  Epis-  the  Arminian  (gymnasium  at  Amsteraaa, 

topiutt  first  a  preacher  at  Gouda  and  toen  till  the  year  1780.    He  wrote  Bibliotheca 

«t  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  professor  there ;  scriptorom  Remonstrantium ;    SpiciUgioin 

where  he  also  died  in  1712.     He  was  a  mod-  Theologis  ChristianaB  LimboichiaD* ;  and 

est  theologian,  who  united  great  learning  some  works  explanatory  of  the   Bible.— 

with  extraordinary  clearness  o(  style  in  his  Wetetein  succeeded  Le  Cltrc,  after  bailiff 

writing.     This  is  manifest  by  his  Theologia  deposed  at  Basle,  and  died  in  1764,  (affsa 

Christuma.    Also  his  Amica  coUatio  cum  61).    His  critical  edition  of  the  Kenr  xes- 

eradito  Judso  de  veriute  religionia  Chris-  tament,  (1751-2,  in  2  vols.  ioL),  u  wall 

ttua,  hii  Historia  Inqoiaitimus,  uid  his  kMwn.— hScJU.] 
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only  gave  such  an  explanation  of  these  propositions,  ad  seemed  to  differ 
very  utile  from  the  views  of  those  who  deny  that  a  man  needs  any  divine 
aid  whatever,  in  order  to  his  conversion  and  living  a  holy  life ;  but  they 
also  lowered  down  very  much  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  modificatioiis  of  reason  and  human  ingenuity. 
James  Armmius,  the  parent  of  the  sect,  undoubtedly  invented  this  form  of 
theology,  and  taught  it  to  his  followers  ;(21)  but  it  was  Sinum  EpiscopuUf 
the  first  master  in  the  Arminian  school  after  its  founder,  and  a  very  inge« 
nious  man,  who  digested  and  polished  it  and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  sys* 
tem.(22) 

§  11.  The  whole  system  of  the  Remonstrants  is  directed  to  this  one  sim^ 
pie  object,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  Christians  who  are  divided  by  a  variety  of 
sentiments  and  opinions,  and  to  gather  them  into  one  fraternity  or  family, 
notwithstanding  they  may  differ  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  maintain,  that  Christ  does  not  require  of  his 

(21)  It  is  a  common  opinioD.  that  the  fesion  of  the  Romish  religion  1 — [Theopin- 
esilj  Aiministis  who  flonrished  oefore  the  ion,  that  Armmnu  himself  was  very  nearly 
synod  of  Dort,  were  much  purer  and  more  orthodox,  and  not  an  Arminian  in  the  corn- 
sound,  than  the  later  ones  who  lived  and  mon  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  heen  re- 
taught  after  that  council ;  and  that  Armmnu  cently  advocated  by  professor  Stuart  of  An- 
faimself  only  rejected  Calvin*s  doctrine  of  dover,  in  an  article  expressly  On  the  Creed 
absolute  decrees  and  its  necessary  conse-  of  Arminius;  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
quences,  while  in  erery  thing  else  he  a^[reed  No.  II.,  Andorer,  1831.  See  p.  293  and 
with  the  Reformed ;  but  that  his  disciples,  801.  To  such  a  conclusion  the  leumedi 
and  especially  £>pwcoptiu,  boldly  passed  the  professor  is  led,  principally,  by  an  artfvl  and 
limits  which  then  master  had  wisely  estab-  unposin^  statement,  made  by  ArmtrnttM  to 
lisfaed,  and  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  the  magistrates  of  Holland  in  the  year  1608, 
Pelagians  and  Socinians.  But  it  appears  to  one  year  before  his  death,  on  which  Afr. 
me  very  clear,  that  Armimus  himself  re-  Stuart  puts  t^e  most  fevourable  constmction 
Tolved  m  his  own  mind,  and  taught  to  his  the  words  will  bear.  But  from  a  careful 
disciples,  that  form  of  religion  which  his  comparison  of  this  declaration  of  AminhUf 
followers  afterwards  professed ;  and  that  the  with  the  original  Phe  Articles  of  the  Armi- 
latter,  especially  Eptseopiut,  only  perfected  nian  Creed,  (which  were  drawn  up  almost 
what  their  master  taught  them,  ana  casting  in  the  very  words  of  Arminnu,  so  early  ae 
off  fear,  explained  it  more  clearly.  I  have  the  year  1610,  and  exhibited  by  the  Remon- 
as  a  witoess,  besides  others  of  less  anthority,  strants  in  the  conference  at  the  Hague  in 
Armimui  himself ;  who,  in  his  Will  drawn  1611 ;  and  were  afterwards,  together  with 
np  a  little  before  his  death,  explicitly  declares  a  full  explanation  and  vindication  of  each  ar- 
that  his  aim  was  to  bring  sll  sects  of  Chris-  tide,  laid  before  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619, 
tians,  with  the  exception  of  the  papists,  into  changing  however  the  dobitation  of  the^A 
one  community  and  brotherhood.  We  will  article  into  a  positive  denial  of  the  saint*s 
eite  his  words,  (torn  Peter  Bertiut*  Funeral  perseverance) ;  it  will,  I  think,  appear  man- 
Oration  on  Atminius,  p.  15.    Ea  proposui  nest,  that  Arminivs  himself  actually  differed 

atque  docui qats  ad  propagationem,  from  the  orthodox  of  that  day,  on  ail  the  fve 

amplificationemqneveritatis,religionis Chris-  points;   and  that  he  agreed  substantially 

tiane,  veri  Dei  cultus,  comnninis  pietatit,  witii  the  RemonstrantSf  on  all  &ose  doc- 

et  sancts  inter  homines  conversationis,  de-  trines,  for  which  they  were  condemned  iq 

mque  ad  eonvenientem  Ckrisiiano  fioiKtm  the  synod  of  Dort.    And  that  such  was  the  ' 

tranquHlitatem  et  pacem  juxta  verbum  Dei  ftct,  appears  to  have  been  assumed  without 

possent  emferre,  exeludens  ex  Us  Papatumf  bcmitation,  by  the  principal  writers  of  that 

enm  quo  nulla  unites  fidei,  nullum  piet*-  and  the  following  age,  both  Remonstrants 

tis  aut  ChristiamB  pacis  vinculum  servari  and  Contra-Remonstrants. — TV.] 
potest.    Now  what,  I  ask,  is  this,  bat  thai        (22)  A  life  of  thii  celebrated  man,  which 

Teiv  Arminianism  of  more  recent  times,  is  well  worth  reading,  was  composed  by 

which  extends  so  wide  the  boundaries  of  PhUif  Umborch,  and  first  published  in 

the  Christian  church,  that  all  sects  may  Butcn,  and  then  more  full  and  complete,  in 

live  harmoniously  within  them,  whatever  Latin,  Amsterd.,  1701,  8to. 
opinions  they  may  hold,  ezctpi  only  this,  pre- 
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folkiwera  to  heJiete  much,  but  to  do  much,  or  to  cultivate  love  aad  virtue :  and 
of  course  they  give  a  very  brood  definition  of  a  true  Christian.  For  accord- 
ing to  ihem,  every  person  belooga  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  who— I.  receiw 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  particuiariy  the  New  Testament,  aa  the  rule  of 
his  religion,  whatsver  may  be  the  iuterpretatioD  he  gives  to  those  bookt: 
— II.  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of  many  gods,  and  to  whatever  is  conoected 
with  such  an  abomiuation : — III.  leads  an  upright  hfc,  conformable  to  the  di> 
vine  taw  :  and  IV.  never  troubles  or  disturbs  those  who  diiTer  from  him  oa 
religious  subjects,  or  who  interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a. 
different  manner  from  what  he  does.  By  these  principles  a  wide  door  U 
opened  to  all  who  honour  Christt  though  differing  widely  in  sentiments,  to 
enter  into  the  Arminian  communion.  Yet  the  papists  are  excluded  from 
it,  because  they  think  it  right  to  persecute,  and  to  put  to  death  such  as  op. 
pose  the  Romish  prelate.{23)  And  indeed,  if  other  Christiaoa  would  abide 
by  these  precepts,  the  great  diversities  of  opinion  among  them  would  clearif 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  mutual  love  and  concord. 

^  12.  It  hence  appears,  that  the  Arminian  community  was  composed  of 
persona  of  various  descriptions ;  and  that  it  had  properly  no  fixed  and 
stable  form  of  religion,  or  to  use  a  common  phrase,  no  sjuiem  of  religion. 
They  would  not  indeed  wish  to  be  thought  destitute  of  a  bond  of  imicHi ; 
and  therefore  they  show  us  a  sort  of  Confession  of  iaith,  drawn  up  witb 
sufficient  neatness  by  Simon  ffwcoptut,  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  words 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  which  they  represent  as  their  formula  and  rule 
of  faith. (24)  But  as  none  of  their  teacliers  are  so  tied  to  this  formula  by 
oath  or  promise,  as  not  to  be  at  Uberty  to  depart  from  it ;  and  on  the  cob- 
trary,  as  every  one,  from  the  constitution  of  the  sect,  is  allowed  to  construe 
it  according  to  his  own  pleasure, — and  it  is  capable  of  difierent  expositions, 
■ — it  must  be  manifest  that  we  cannot  determine  at  all,  from  this  Confession, 
what  they  approve  and  what  they  reject.  And  hence  their  public  teachers 
advance  very  different  sentiments,  respecting  the  most  weighty  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion. (25)  Nor  do  they  all  follow  one  determinate  and 
uniform  course  in  almost  any  thing,  except  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 

(S3)  Id  pUc«  or  all  othen,  Simon  Epu-  Uotheque  Anciemia  e(  modcme,  tome  nv., 
eopiut  may  here  be  consglted,  in  hia  tract,  p.  110.  Ila  le  trompent :  Ila  (laa  AnDinisu) 
entitled  :  Verui  Theologus  Renionatrana,  offient  la  camniunioD  i  tona  ceaux,  qui  r»> 
■iie  vcns  RcniunBtniDtinm  Theologis  de  ei-  foiTent  I'Ecriture  Sainte  camme  la  aan)! 
lantibus  dilucida  declaratio  :  which  ia  ai-  reele  de  la  foi  et  de*  maun,  et  qui  ne  aoU 
taut  in  hi>  Opera,  turn,  i.,  p.  508,  iStc.,  and  ni  Idolatrea,  tii  penaculeun. 
Lke  the  rtic  of  bia  productions,  is  neatly  (34)  Thia  Conreaaian  ia  aitsnt  in  Lttin, 
and  perapieuouaty  written.  John  U  CUre  Dutch,  and  Genoan.  The  Lalia  may  ba 
aoma  op  Iho  doctnnea  of  his  aeet,  in  the  aeeninlhe  Workaof  EpucopiHi,  tom.u.,pL 
Dedicatinn  of  hii  Latin  ttanaUtiou  of  Ham'  ii.,  p.  S9;  where  ilao,  p,  97,  m»  be  Mni  Hi 
mond's  New  TeBtamcat,  which  ia  addreaaed  Apology  foi  ihia  CoDfeaaioti,  by  tbs  aaiM 
to  the  learned  among  the  Kemonatnnta,  in     Epiici^ut,  mitten  aoainat  tha  DiTinai  c( 

thia  manner,  p.  3.     Profiteti   aoletia  the  univeniily  of  Lej^n. 

eos  duntaut  a  vobia  eicludi,  qui  (I.)  idolo-  {3S)  Thia  any  one  may  aee  with  hia  am 
Utria  annl  contaminali,  (It.)  qui  minime  ha-  t^ea,  by  only  campariog  tc^ether  the  wii- 
bent  Scnpturam  pio  Gdei  nonna,  (III.)  qui  tingi  of  EpUcopivi,  Curee/ictu,  Umient, 
impuria  moribaa  aancta  Chiiali  pracepta  Le  Clerc,  and  Caltailmrgh.  [Tboae  A^ 
conculcanl,  (iV.)  nut  qui  denique  alios  re-  miniana  nho  agree  witb  the  Refoimed  in  aO 
lifionia  cauaaa  veiant.— Many  tell  ua,  that  doctrinal  poinla,  eicepl  the  Five  Aitiehe 
(be  Arminiana  reaard  aa  brethren,  all  who  contained  in  their  remaDatnoce,  are  br  dia- 
morelv  aaaent  to  what  ia  called  the  ApoitUt'  tinclion'a  aake,  eaUad  Ortnpisrrinilwi  - 
Cm*.  ButaTerycwnpeteatwitneaa,  JoAn  ScU.] 
U  CUrc,  abowa  thai  thia  ia  a  niatake  :  Bib- 
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predestination  and  grace.     For  they  all  continue  to  assert  most  carefully, 
though  in  a  very  difierent  manner  from  their  fathers,  the  doctrine  which 
excluded  their  ancestors  from  the  pale  of  the  Reformed  church ;  namely, 
that  the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  no  one  per- 
ishes through  any  eternal  and  insuperable  decree  of  God,  but  all  merely 
by  their  own  fault.     Whoever  attacks  this  doctrine,  attacks  the  whole 
school  or  sect :  but  one  who  may  assail  any  other  doctrines  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Arminians,  must  know  that  he  has  no  controversy  with  the 
Arminian  churchy  whose  theology  with  few  exceptions,  is  unsettled  and  fluc- 
tuating, but  only  with  some  of  its  doctors ;  who  do  not  all  interpret  and  ex- 
plain  in  the  same  manner,  even  that  one  doctrine  of  the  universal  love  of  Grod 
to  mankind,  which  especially  separates  the  Arminians  from  the  Reformed. 
•     §  13.  The  Arminian  conmiunity  at  the  present  time,  is  very  small  if 
compared  with  the  Reformed :  and  if  common  report  be  true,  it  is  decreas- 
ing continually.     They  have  at  present,  [1758],  thirty  four  congregations 
in  Holland,  some  smaller  and  some  larger;  over  which  are  forty-four 
ministers  :  out  of  Holland,^they  have  one  at  Frederickstadt.     But  the  prin- 
ciples  adopted  by  their  founders,  have  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity 
over  many  nations,  and  gained  the  approbation  of  vast  numbers.     For  to 
say  nothing  of  the  English,  who  adopted  the  Arminian  doctrines  concerning 
grace  and  predestination  as  early  as  the  times  of  William  Laud^  and  who 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  assented  in  great  measure  to  the  other 
Arminian  tenets ;  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  world,  as  not  to 
know  that  in  many  of  the  courts  of  Protestant  princes,  and  almost  every 
where  among  those  who  pretend  to  be  wise,  this  sentiment  which  is  the 
basis  of  Arminianism,  is  prevalent ;  namely,  that  very  few  things  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  think  as  he  pleases,  concerning  (jod  and  religion,  provided  he 
Hves  a  pious  and  upright  life.     The  Hollanders,  though  they  acknowledge 
that  the  sect  which  their  fathers  condemned,  is  graducdly  declining  in  num. 
bers  and  strength,  yet  publicly  lament  that  the  opinions  of  the  sect  are 
spreading  farther  and  farther,  and  that  even  those  to  whose  care  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Dort  were  intrusted,  are  corrupted  by  them. 
How  much  inclined  towards  them,  many  of  the  Swiss  especially  the  Gre- 
noTans  are,  and  also  many  of  the  French,  is  very  well  known.(26)    The 
form  of  church  government  and  the  mode  of  worship  amonff  the  Arminians, 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  among  the  Reformed  of  me  Presbyterian 
churches.     Yet  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  as  they  neglect  no  means  tending 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  communion  with  the  English  church,  so 
they  show  themselves  very  firiendly  to  episcopal  government ;  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  th^  regard  it  as  a  holy  form,  very  ancient,  and 
preferable  to  the  other  forms  of  government. (27) 

(36)  [Dr.  Maelaine  has  here  a  kmff  and  the  ascendant  which  the  Leibnitian  and  Wol- 

daboiate  note,  on  the  tendency  of  the  Leib-  fian  phikMophy  hath  gained  in  these  countries, 

nitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  to  support  and  pazticmanj  among  the  clergy  and  men 

-  Calyinism.    The  reasoning  is  ingenious  and  of  learning."    When  Dr.  MaSainc  wrote 

good.     But  the  effects  actually  produced  hv  thus,  about  the  year  1763,  the  Germans  were 

uiis  philosophy  seem  to  be  greatly  overrated,  going  fast  into  what  is  called  German  fuolO' 

when  he  says:  "that  the  progress  of  iirmsn-  gVi  and  the  Swiss  approximating  towards 

iimsm  has  been  greatly  retarded,  nay,  that  its  .  Socinianism ;  and  the  philosophy,  ne  speaks 

Cfttise  daily  declines  in  Germany  and  ser-  of,  was  rapidly  waning. — Tr.] 

<ial  parts  of  Switxeriand,  in  conseqiMDce  of  (S7)  Hence, — to  omit  many  other  things 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HmOKT  or  THE  dOAMBBS. 

4  1.  OiigiDottbaQniken.  Georga  Fox.— 4  3.  FiratMov««nsnUof  theSectimdnCitD^ 
««IL— 4  8.  Progma,  in  the  Times  of  Chuln  It.  uid  Junes  II. — 4  *■  PtofmHoa  oM 
nf  Eogiind. — f  6.  Theii  Conttovenies. — 4  S-  Their  Religion  g«Dei>ItT. — f  T.  Flnl 
Principia. — 4  8.  Iti  Coattqamcet. — 4  B.  Concsiniiig  Chnel,— f  1D>  Diac^liB*  ni 
Wonhlp.-^  tl.  Honl  DoetiiMa.— f  19.  Form  of  QoianmuQL 

^  1.  Those  who  in  English  are  called  Quaiert,  are  in  Latin  called  3V«> 
meniet  or  TremuA'.  ThU  name  was  given  them  in  the  ^ear  1650,  by  Gervw 
Beimet,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Derbyshire  ;(1)  but  whether,  becune  tbor 
whole  body  trembled  before  they  began  to  speak  on  religious  subjects ;  or 
because  Fox  and  his  associates  said,  that  a  man  oufht  to  tremble  at  hearing 
the  word  of  God ;  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  In  the  mean  time  they 
sufier  themselves  to  be  called  by  this  name,  provided  it  ba  correctly  lu- 
derstood.  They  preier  however  to  be  named  from  their  primary  do^rino. 
Children  or  PrifeMort  of  Ihe  Light.  In  familiar  discourse,  th^  c&U  each 
other  FriatdtJH)  Tha  origin  of  tbe  aect  &lls  on  those  times  in  "RngUA  hift> 
tory,  when  civil  war  raged  universally,  and  when  every  one  who  had  coaoeiv> 
ed  in  his  mind  a  new  form  either  of  civil  government  or  of  religion,  came 
forth  with  it  from  his  obscure  retreat  into  public  view.  Its  parent  was 
George  Fox,  a  shoemaker,  a  man  naturally  very  gloomy,  shunning  socie^, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  visionary  ocsiceptiooa.  As  early  aa  the  year 
1647,  when  he  was  twenty.three  yeare  old,  he  travelled  over  some  of  die 
counties  of  England,  giving  out  that  be  was  full  of  the  ^irit,  and  exbixtiiie 
the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  word,  which  lies  concealsd 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  After  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  when  both  civil  stnd 
ecclesiastical  laws  seemed  to  be  extingoished  tt^ether,  he  attempted  greater 
things.  For  having  acquired  numerous  disciples  and  frieids  of  both  aexet, 
among  persons  of  a  similar  temperament  with  himself  in  connexion  wilfa 
them  ho  set  all  England  in  commotion ;  nay  in  1650,  he  broke  up  asaoa- 
bliea  for  the  public  worshm  of  Ood,  where  he  was  able,  as  being  oseless  and 
not  truly  Chri9t)an.(3)  For  this  reason,  he  and  his  associates  were  sevml 
times  thrown  into  prison  and  chastised  by  the  magiatrales.(4) 

whicb  place  Ibii  bejo&d  doubt,— Ibey  htvs  (3)  Sewtl,  loc  cit.,  p.  634,  [vol.  n.,  p. 

(■ken  M  mucb  pains  to  shoiT,  tint  Akf«  989,  ed.  Lond.,  1811 ;  *1k>  Saa.  tfmL,  Hkl. 

Grotiut,  theic  hero  ind  ilmost  tbeir  oracTe,  sf  Pnritina,  vol.  iv.,  p.  60,  81,  ed.  BoMOft 

commended  the  Enalisli  church  in  the  bi^-  1817,— TV.] 

e>t  degree,  and  that  lie  preferred  it  beroieall  (3)  [Fox  snd  his  kdherenta  loaksd  npao 


See  the  colleclkm  of  prmfa  for  tliie,     alt  wotahip  of  Ood,  which  did  bi 
_■_......  _.,..:   .  1  ..  L-.  . ,-.,...  .r  ddistely  (rom  the  impaln  »f 

in,  aa  aboounabte  in  tha  oiclit  of  uad. 
UK,  p.  376,  dec.,  ed.  Ha^e,  1734,  Rto.  Hence  Ike  had  do  nrereiica  for  UM  wligiiw 


bj  Join  It  Clere,  Bubjoiced  to  hta  edition  of    immediately  from  the  impalao  of  tia  Sasil 


Grotins' book,  da  Varilile  religionia  Christi-  within,  aa  abonunabte  in  the  si 

UK,  p.  376,  dec.,  ed.  Ha^e,  1734,  Rto.  Hence  be  had  do  rarereDC    ' 

(I)  SetCltorgt{WtUiam]Seuiert'iliiU>-  wondiip  af  niort  of  the  ■      .  _.    . 

nofthaQnaken.p.  33,  [toI.  i.,  p.  43,  ed.  around  him.    Yetjt  doeasotappMi  t^ta 

London,  1811].     Aanwl  Ne^t  Hiatorr  of  felt  it  lo  ba  hia  datr  to  attempt,  totdktj,  to 

lbePuTit(na,n)l.iT.,p.8S,dtc.,[ed.Boaton,  interrupt  or  aopineaa  neh  w<-  "       ^" 

ISI7,  p.  60, 61  ;  nfatM  SM  TWmm's  nota.  1«ling  boand  dwaya  to  obar  tl 

~Tr.)  -■     ■  - 
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'  ^  2.  The  first  association  of  Quakers  was  composed,  in  great  measure, 

of  delirious  and  infatuated  persons ;  and  therefore  committed  many  acts, 

this  impube  whOe  in  or  near  the  plices  of  taking  occasion  to  speak,  Stephens  told  the 
worship,  he  sometimes  was  led  to  speak  in  people  he  was  mad,  and  that  tney  should  not 
them  to  the  annoyance  of  the  congrej^ation,  near  him ;  though  he  had  said  before  to  one 
and  was  treated  as  a  disturber  of  public  woi>  colonel  Purfoy,  couceming  him,  that  then 
■hip.  Three  instances  are  mentioned,  all .  was  nerer  such  a  plant  bred  in  England, 
occurring  in  the  year  1649.  The  first  was  The  people  now  being  stirred  up  by  this 
at  Nottingham ;  and  is  thus  related  by  Sev}-  priest,  fell  upon  G.  Fox  and  his  friends,  and 
d,  vol.  i. ,  p.  36,  ed.  18 1 1 .  He  "  went  awav  stoned  them  out  of  the  town. "  See  a  Refu* 
to  the  steeple-house,  where  the  priest  Uxk  tation  of  erroneous  statements,  &c.,  bv  an- 
for  his  text  these  words  of  the  apostle  Petert  thority  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Frienos  for 
We  have  a  mott  (more)  ncre  word  offropk"  New-£nffland,  dated  New-Bedford,  12th. 
ecy,  ^hereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  kudj  month  9th,  1811,  subjoined  to  MosheinCs  Ec- 
mt  unto  a  light  thai  shituth  in  a  dark  jdace^  eles.  Hist,  ed.  New- York,  1824,  toI.  it.,  p. 
wUU  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  295,  dec.  Neal*s  Hist,  of  Purit.,  ed.  TatU' 
your  hearts.  And  he  told  the  people,  that  min,  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.,  p.  58, 69.-*-7V.] 
this  was  the  Scripture,  by  which  they  were  to  (4)  Besides  the  common  mstoriami  of  this 
toy  all  doctrines,  religions,  and  opinions.  G.  eentuxy,  see  especially  Gerhard  Crasius 
Jnz hearing  this,  felt  such  migh^  power  and  (Crttse),  a  Dutch  clergyman's.  Historic 
godly  zeal  working  in  him,  that  he  was  msde  Quackeriana  tribus  libris  comprehensa,  ed.  2, 
to  ory  out,  O !  no,  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  Amsterd.,  1703,  8?o.  On  this  however, 
but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  holy  Kohlhans  [under  the  name  of  Pkilalethes},  a 
men  of  God  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  where-  doctor  of  physic,  and  a  Lutheran  who  be- 
by  opinions,  religions,  and  judgments,  are  to  came  a  Quaker,  published  DihtddationeSf 
M  tried.  That  was  it,  which  led  into  aU  (ezplanationa),  Amsterd.,  1696,  8n>.  And 
tnith,  and  gave  the  knowledge  thereof.  For  nnaoubtedly  Croese*s  book,  though  neatly 
the  Jews  luid  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  resists  written,  contains  numerous  errors.  Yet  the 
•d  the  Ho]]r  Ohoet,  and  rejected  Christ,  the  French  history  of  the  Quakers ;  Histoire 
bright  morning-star,  and  persecuted  htm  and  abregte  de  la  naissance  et  dn  proffr^s  dn 
bis  apostles;  though  they  took  upon  them  to  Kooakerisme,  avec  celle  de  ses  oogmes, 
try  their  doctrinee  by  the  Scriptures ;  but  Cologne,  1692,  12mo,  is  much  worse.  Fo( 
tliey  erred  in  jodffment,  and  did  not  try  them  the  author  does  not  so  mnch  state  what  ha 
■right,  because  they  did  it  without  the  Holy  found  to  be  facts,  as  heap  together  things 
Ghost  Thus  speakinff,  the  officers  came  true  and  false  without  discrimination,  in  or- 
•nd  took  him  away,  and  put  him  in  a  nasty  der  to  jprodnce  a  ludicrous  account.  See 
stinking  prison." — ^The  next  instance,  was  Gerh,  Ureue's  Hist.  Quackeriana,  lib.  ii.,  p. 
at  Mansfidd ;  and  is  thus  related  br  the  322  and  376,  and  John  U  CUrc's  Biblioth- 
same  author,  voL  L,  p.  98.  ''While  O.  eqoa  Univenelle  et  Hist.,  tome  xxii.,  p.  58, 
For  wasindiisplace,  Mwasittoved  to  to  dbie.  But  altooeUier  the  most  full  and  mn- 
to  tiie  steeple-hoose,  and  declare  there  the  tbeDtie,  being  derived  ftom  numerous  credi- 
tnth  to  the  priest  and  the  people ;  wfaieh  ble  documente  and  in  part  from  the  writinj^ 
doing,  the  people  foil  upon  him,  and  struck  of  Fox  himself,  is  the  Quaker  George{wu^ 
him  down,  almoet  smothering  him,  for  ha  ton]  iSSnoeTs  History  of  the  Christian  Peofde 
was  cruelly  beaten  and  broiwd  with  their  called  Quakers,  [first  written  in  Dutch,  and 
hands.  Bibles,  and  sticks.  Then  they  hanl-  translated  by  the  author  into  English,  Lond., 
ed  him  out,  though  hsrdly  able  to  stand,  and  1722,  fol.,  and  1811,  2  vols.  8vo],  transla- 
put  him  into  the  stocks,  wbero  he  sat  some  ted  from  the  £n^>h  into  Gennan,  and  print- 
hours  ;  and  they  brought  horsewhips,  threat-  ed  1742,  fol.  This  work  exhibits  great  re- 
ening  to  whip  him.  After  some  tiiae,  they  search,  aswell  as  fidelity :  yeton  pointsdie- 
bad  him  before  the  raagistraces,  at  a  knight's  honourable  or  disadvantageous  to  the  Qu»- 
boose ;  who  seeing  how  ill  he  had  been  used,  kers,  he  dissembles,  conceak,  and  beclouds 
set  him  at  liberW,  after  much  threatening,  not  a  little.  Still,  the  statements  of  Sewd 
But  the  rude  multitude  stoned  him  out  of  the  are  soffieieot  to  enable  a  discerning  and  im- 
town.*' — ^The  thhd  instance  occurred  at  partial  man  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this 
Market  Boeworth,  and  is  thus  concisely  sta*  sect.  VoUmre  also  has  treated  of  the  rdi- 
ted  by  Sewd,yo\.  I,  p.  39,  dtc.  ** Coming  gion,  the  morals,  and  the  histoir  of  these 
ia^»  the  public  plsce  of  worship,  he  (Fox)  peo|:^  though  rather  to  amuse  than  to  en- 
tand  Nathaniel  Stephens  preaching,  who,  lighten  the  reader,  in  four  letters  written 
•Mi  bath  been  said  already,  was  priest  of  the  with  his  usual  elegance :  Mftlangesde  Utter- 
iPMiwbenO.  Fnwaeboni;  nersG^.  A»  atm  etdepUloMpfafo;  (Eovres,  tomeiv,, 

Vol.  nL — L  l  l 


-7  .  r  cap.  iii.-vi.,  p.  160,  <5cc.    [  v\  itn  wnicn,  com-  lum  m  muu 

^  J?  pare  "  A  letter  from  one  of  the  people  called  bareheaded 

^-r.  ■  Quakers  (Josiah  Martin)  to  Francis  de  Vol'  leading  his  1 

«•  totre,  Lond.f  1742.]     In  general,  what  he  scarfs  and  h 

■ays,  is  true  and  to  be  relied  on,  being  de-  ing,  Holi/f  I 

xrred  ton  Aninw  PiU,  a  Quaker  of  Xon-  Hoganna  it 

4ob:  bol  tewtttf  BWDylO'Midar  Us  ac-  Lard  Gvd 

ditwitb  Briatol  can 

tboigaof  tnamittad 

cUadj,  WW  triad  bim  f 

oonpiM,thoq|^MiwMidMaeaaiaey,te  tkaaa  hoBoi 

IMaaartatioii  on  (ha  Ralkkm  of  te  QnakH*  CktiMwk^ 

iBtl»tapl«ididiforiL:  CaNmonioa  al  co4-  hadilfitaai 

tUMa  laligwaaaa  da  taoa  laa  paaidai  da  piofathaa 

Bondov  loflM  fw^  p.  IM,  dM.    Aaang  «a^  to  gito  tka 

A^  fiSrii.Jf!iM|MblldiadaaaMllOanMii  denjthMii 

woik,  coneemiii^  tUa  aect,  and  aneciaHy  other  bmt  Is 

tha  Eogliih  portion  of  it :  Entwnif  det  Kir-  o^Aor,  timt 

chm-Oidnoi^  nd  GabriLucha  der  Qoackar  be  giwen  i$ 

BiEDgalUnd,1716^8f0.    [Latar  woika  ara,  pUiatad  tin 

Jdbi  Omfh'e  Hiatoiy  of  tha  paopla  called  the  eooiiim 

QadwB,LQiid.,  1789»8Tola.8vo.    Tktm-  haa  booa  < 

4ff  Clmitm^e  Portfakim  of  Qnakiaiam,  t  town,  I  wai 

vala.  8vD^  Loud,  aad  New-Yofk,  1806.    A  Loid  to  an 

aiMMMMy  of  ^  Hiatory,  doctrinaa,  and  dia-  inan,aa«i 

eipKaa  of  Maodi,  wntton  at  tha  daaire  of  a  creatna. 

tha  Moaltig  far  Safferinoa  in  London,  1800^  manwaa.k 

aiidnhUMd  lo.Moihun**  fioelaa.  Hiat,  tion  to  all 

ad. liMTidc  18M»imLW^  0.807-897;  himaeKhf 

alao  JGnIno  TWaim,  D.D.,  Supplements  haTe  hta  to 

amoiid  to  hia  edition  of  NeaPs  Hist  of  the  the  piUoiy 

Puitaiia,  ToL IT.,  p.  895-808,  618-853,and  of  London 

ToL  ▼.,  p.  188-140,  84&-861.<-Tr.]  priaonad  d 

(5)  See  Nael*a  Hiatoij  of  the  Pnritana,  and  thia  oi 

^pd.iv^|klfi8»dEO^[ad.l817,p.l74,dBe.]  duriof  1^ 

floifil^  HIat  of  ^  QoakacB,  in  Tariona  senaaa,  an 

phoaa.     (Mr.  Naal,  in  the  PfMsgo  jo«t  knowledfi 

noiiad,  gitea  aecounl  of  tlM  onnisi?e  con-  Quakai%  i 

dnct  ofaomaofthefint  Qoakeri,andof  the  Ua  eondw 

^M-^:  paniihmenta  to  which  they  were  aubjected.  from  their 

And  Dr.  TonMii,  in  hia  notea,  corrects  the  his  repanCi 

atatOBMBta  of  iViiAl,  and  Tindicatea  the  Qua-  atanee,  m- 
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etherwise  not  hostile  to  any  sect,  yet  was  afraid  of  this  turhulent  multitude ; 
and  at  first  he  determined  to  suppress  it.  But  when  he  perceived,  that  all 
his  promises  and  his  threatenings  could  make  no  impression  on  them,  he 
prudently  refrained,  and  deemed  it  advisable,  merely  to  take  care  that  they 
should  not  excite  seditions  among  the  people  and  weaken  the  foundation* 
of  his  power«(6) 

^  3.  Gradually  however,  the  excessive  ardour  of  the  rising  sect  subsided^ 
as  it  was  natural  to  expect ;  and  that  divine  light  to  which  the  Quakers  made 
pretensions,  by  degrees  ceased  to  disturb  the  commonwealth.  In  the  reiga 
of  Charles  II.  boUi  their  religion  and  their  discipline  assumed  a  more  def- 
inite and  fixed  character.  In  this  business.  Fox  was  assisted  especially 
by  Robert  Barclay^  a  Scotch  knight,  George  Keitk^  and  Samuel  Fisher ; 
learned  men,  who  had  connected  themselves  with  his  S0ct.(7)    For  these 

others  with  that  respect  and  decorum,  which  natic,  turbulent,  and  riotous.    If  we  were  to 

are  necessary  to  the  peace  of  a  community  ima^e  to  ourselves  the  modem  Quakers^ 

in  which  various  religions  are   tolerated  ;  passmg  through  our  country,  as  they  actually 

nany  will  think  to  be  very  manifest.     Yet  do ;  seeking  and  conversing  with  sober  in- 

on  the  other  hand,  there  was  doubtless  a  quirers,  appointing  meetings  for  religioutf 

great  want  of  candour  and  forbearance  to-  worship ;  and  if  at  the  same  time,  we  wero 

wards  them.     Their  errors  were  magnified,  to  imagine  a  mob  of  dissolute  and  enrsffed 

and  their  indiscretions  punished  as  high-  rabble,  at  their  heels,  scoffing,  and  beating 

handed  crimes.    One  of  their  own  writers,  them  with  sticks  and  stones,  to  interrupt 

{Gougk^  Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  i.,  p.  their  meetings,  without  the  least  marks  of 

139,  &c.),  says:  "A  Christian  exhortation  violence  or  even  of  defensive  resistance  to 

to  an  assembly,  after  the  priest  had  done  and  any,  on  their  part.     If  we  imagine  some  mi* 

the  woiship  was  over,  was  denominated  tn-  worthy  ministers  and  magistrates  rather  in* 

Urrupting  public  W(»ship,  and  disturbing  stigating  their  furr,  the  latter  sending  theia 

tki  jfriest  tn  his  qffies ;  an  honest  testimony  to  prison,  charved  with  ^  riots  to  which 

agamst  sin,  in  the  streets  or  markets,  was  themselves  had  been  accessory ;  the  Qoaken 

styled  a  hreaeh  of  the  peace ;  and  their  ap-  submitting  to  all,  with  a  patienee  iineon- 

pearing  before  the  maffistrates  covered,  a  eoi»-  qnerable,  yet  pursuing  their  mission  witb 

$empi  of  authority :  hence  proceeded  fines,  undeviatin^  perseverance,  not  to  be  paral- 

imprisonments,  and  spoiling  of  goods.  **-^  leied  in  history  since  the  days  of  the  first 

Jh.  MosheinCs  representation  of  the  modem  pnmmlffators  of  the  ChristiaB  iaith ;  wo 

Quakers  as  more  moderate  and  decorous  than  might  then  nerfaaps  view  a  true  pietofe  of 

their  fathers  in  the  days  of  Cromwdl,  seems  the  ancient  Quakers ;  their  principles,  thehr 

to  be  in  general  correct.    Yel  the  author  doetrine,aiidtheirmaniMisbeiiig  the  same.'* 

of  a  Refutation  of  erroneous  statemento  id-  '-^Tr.^ 

•ttve  to  the  society  of  QuskevB,  (in  ifosAetm**  (6)  dmremiom  tells  us,  in  his  Histovr  of 
Eecl.  Hist,  vol.  iv.,  p.  804,  dx.),  makes  the  Rebelhon  and  of  the  civil  Wars  in  £iu^ 
the  following  remarks,  which  are  worthy  of  land,  [French  ed.},  voL  vi.,  d.  437,  that  tSs 
being  inserted  here.  "  Dr.  Moskam  has  in  Quakers  remained  always  Tiolent  enemies  to 
several  instances,  endeavoored  to  impress  CromiDeU,  See  SswU,  loe.  cit,  book  iiL, 
the  resderwith  the  idea,  that  the  ancientand  p.  91,  113,  148,  149,  dec.,  [ed.  1811,  toL 
modem  Quakers  were  entirely  difoent  peo-  l,  p.  168,  299,  378,  275,  d^c] 
pie,  both  in  respect  to  their  principles  and  (7)  Respecting  Bore^f,  see  Noovean  Die- 
conduct  This  is  the  more  wQfthy  of  notice,  tionnaire  Hist  et  Grit,  tome  i.,  p.  67,  dec 
u  it  is  an  error  not  by  any  means  peculiar  Respecting  Keith,  see  Sewei,  Hist,  of  the 
to  him ;  bet  which  in  a  degree  prevails  very  Quakers,  p.  429,  490,  644,  660.  Respect- 
generally.  We  view  the  modem  Quakers  ing  Fisher,  see  the  Unschuldige  Nachrich- 
with  our  own  proper  vision,  and  through  a  ten,  A.D.  1760,  p.  338,  dbe.  [Robert  Bar^ 
medium  cleared  nom  the  discolontions  of  e(ay  was  descended  from  an  honourable  fam- 
tfaat,  through  which  we  view  the  ancient ;  ihr ;  but  he  was  not  a  knight.  For  the  history 
and  they  appesr  to  us  a  ouiet,  orderiy,  moral,  at  him,  the  Quakers  refer  us  to  the  account 
and  religious  people,  but  in  the  accounts  of  him  by  WiUiam  Pom  and  others,  his  coo- 
tiBosmitted  to  us  oy  their  enemies,  we  view  tenmorariea,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hie 
the  ancient  Quakers,  through  a  discoloured  vforks  in  folio,  1692.  For  the  life  of  Fisher, 
nsilBM,  a  vision  extremely  acrimonious,  and  they  refor  us  to  Wm.  Pexn't  accoont  of  him, 
tinged  with  bile ;  and  thqr  tppetr  to  MP  6r  MBHed  toFi4wt'swaiEi,lBL,1679-*7r.} 
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IhrM  men  digested  and  reduced  to  fixed  principlea,  the  loooe  and  ngno 
discipline  of  Fox,  who  was  an  illiterate  niBn.(8)  Yet  for  a  long  time,  tlwN 
wiser  and  more  quiet  Quakers  had  to  endure  even  more  suffering  aad 
ealaniity  in  England,  than  the  insane  and  turbulent  had  e^Mrieocad;  tbou^ 
not  so  much  for  their  religion,  as  for  tlicir  manners  and  custonn.  For  m 
they  would  not  address  magistrates  by  their  honorary  titles,  and  pay  them 
eoBtmnary  respect ;  as  they  refused  the  oath  of  alliance  to  the  king;  and 
an  they  would  not  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy  ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  bad 
citizcDS  aad  dangerous  men,  and  were  ^ea  severely  puiiiahed.(9)  TJoder 
Janea  U.  and  especially  after  the  year  1686,  they  b^n  to  see  better  days: 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  celebrated  WUHam  Pam,  who  was 
employed  by  the  king  in  state  ai&ira  of  the  greatest  importance.  (10)  At 
length,  WilSam  III.  who  gave  peace  to  all  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  reign- 
ing church,  allowed  these  pe<^>le  also,  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  traoquit 
Uty^ll) 

§  4.  Oppressed  and  persecuted  in  their  own  country,  the  Quakers  Boaght 
to  propagate  their  sentiments  among  foreign  nations,  and  to  establish  for 
thomselves  more  secure  habitations.  Attempts  were  made  in  Germany, 
Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Holatein ;  but  generally  witiu 
out  effect.  Yet  the  Dutch,  at  length  were  preToiled  upon,  to  allow  some 
fcmUiet  the  liberty  of  residing  amoi^  them ;  wMch  they  enjoy  to  the  present 
time.  Many  of  these  people,  not  long  after  the  sect  arose,  proceeded  to 
America.  And  alterwards,  by  &  singular  turn  of  things,  the  seat  of  its 
Hberties  and  fortunes  was  established,  aa  it  were,  in  tl^t  quarter  of  the 
world.  WilHam  Petm,  the  son  of  the  English  vice-admiral,  adoptni  th» 
Quaker  religion  in  1689 ;  and  in  the  year  1680,  Charles  II.  and  the  parlia< 

(8)  [Tlw  QukOT*  eoTwidet  Ihii  ftotranant  jean  before  Ihii  time,  ifier  iTing  in  fmam 
•f  JIfortnM,  u  bsing  anjnM  to  the  chine-  i  jeu  and  a  half.  See  Jar.  G.  Sn«('*R*t 
lai  d(  0*orgt  Fox.  And  indeed,  W^iam  ntation  of  aome  modem  miirnirewntaliaw 
PtKK,  wtia  CBitainlj  knew  Fa^t,  ehanoUi  of  the  Society  of  Fdendi,  Load.,  ISOO^ 
well,  md  wuDo  iiieompeMnt  judga  of  mm,  12nM,  and  the  Vindication  ac  the  Qntkwi, 
in  bia  preface  to  Foi'a  Joonul,  aara :  "  H*     ■ofaiobed  to  Math^m't  Scdes.  Hiat.,  od. 


ipeient  judge  of  men,     12nM,  and  the  Vindication  Of  the  Qntkn, 
JoanuX  aan :  H  He    lafajoiiwd  to  Motham't  Scdes.  Hiat.,  od. 
a  aan,  that  Ood  endomd  «riUl  a  clau    Fhilad.,  1800,  and  N.  Yoik,  18S4. — TV  ] 


and  aranderfnl  depUi,  a  diaceinei  of  othera'        (9)  8ae  Dan.  Ntal't  Hiatory  rS  the  P 

epirita,  and  veiy  much  i  m&stei  of  hla  own,  tans,  toI.  It.,  p.  313,  363,  396.  43S,  tVt, 

—In  all  tbinp  he  acquitted  himxlf  Uks  a  618,669,660.    GiU.  Birnul'i  Kiitoiyof  tM 

man,  a  new  and  heaianl^-tiundad  man,  a  di-  own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  371.     Seietl,  loc.  ciL, 

Tina  and  a  natunlial,  and  all  of  God  Al-  paaiiai.     [The  Qnakeia  were  conaciention 

mightjr'a  making.     ]   have  bam  aarpnaed  m  all  theae  aingularitiea ;  and  ibongfa  we  maj 

at  nia  quealion*   and  anawen  in  natural  ccoaider  (hem  aa  acrupulooa  without  good 

llnn^  that  while  ha  wa*  ignorant  of  nae-  reaaon,  and  contrary  to  the  eum^e  of  Cbiiat 

leaa  and  aophiatieal  aeienee,  be  had  in  him  and  bia  apoatlea,  who  twid   trihatn  tn  tha 

tiie  fonndation  of  naefiil  and  oonuMndable  prieeta,  aabmitlcd  (a 

knowlodga,  and  cbetiabed  it  away  whm."    ed  magiiintee  by  i. 

Aa  to  tu  Quaker  discipline,  Ibeir  nmlbly  day  could  not  tiiink  ao,  tbej  ought  to  haT* 

meelinga,  &c.,  the  recndt  at  the  aeet,  they  been  indulged.    The  fact  prohab^  waa,  that 

tell  ua,  contain  nothing  from  which  it  nnj  many  people  of  that  ag«  could  not  be^era, 

be  inferred,  tkat  Sardqr,  iCnd,  and  Fi*lirr,  that  they  were  actuated  metcly  by  scnqilea 

had  any  ahtfe  in  ita  fomatMin ;  or  that  it  of  conscience ;  and  othera,  who  dH  anppoaa 

waa  not  cUedy,  if  not  wholly,  bnracfat  into  this  might  be  the  case,  were  not  dixpond 

form  and  opnatioo  by  Fox.     He  describea  "in  initnlgr  thn  rnnnrirnini  rf  thosu  wLu  miiL 

eircnmstantially  his  jonmeya  through  En^  — TV.] 

land,   to  eatabliih  the  monthly  meetings.  <]D)  See  SnMri  Kiatory  of  tha  Quaka% 

This  WIS  in  the  y«ar  1887 ;  the  nay  year  p.  638, 618,  66S,.664,  S91,  60S,  &q 

that  Sarelu  ioinsd  tb«  •Mnsty,  being  than  (11)  CSaTrea  de  Mr.  U  Vttimru  IM. 

«Blr»7«an«U.     ab«MriKrkrdM(sp»  I*., p.  US. 
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ment,  granted  to  him  an  extensive  province  in  America,  at  that  time  being 
a  wilderness,  in  reward  for  the  great  services  rendered  by  his  fiither  to 
the  nation.  Pmn^  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  also  eloquent, 
conducted  a  colony  of  his  friends  and  associates  into  his  new  dominions; 
and  there  established  a  republic,  in  form,  laws,  and  regulations,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  known  world,  yet  a  peaceful  and  happy  one,  and  which  stiM 
flourishes  in  great  prosperity.(12)  The  Quakers  there  are  predominant; 
yet  all  persons  may  become  citizens,  who  acknowledge  that  there  is  but 
one  supreme  God  whose  providence  is  over  all  human  affairs,  and  who  pay 
him  homage,  if  not  by  outward  signs,  yet  by  uprightness  of  life  and  conduct* 
The  province  was  named,  from  its  proprietor,  Pemughama ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal city  is  called  Phiiade^ikia. 

§  5.  While  JPos  was  still  alive,  there  were  frequent  dissensions  and  broils 
among  the  Quakers,  (in  the  years  1656, 1661, 1663,  and  in  other  years), 
not  indeed  respecting  religion  itself  but  respecting  discipline,  customs,  and 
things  of  minor  consequence*  But  these  contests,  for  the  most  part  were 
soon*  adjusted.(ld)  Aiter  the  death  of  JPok,  (wlidch  occurred  in  1691), 
among  others,  Cr&frge  Ktxtk  especially,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  whole 
sect,  gave  occasion  to  greater  commotions*  For  Keiik  was  thought  by  the 
other  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  to  entertain  sentiments  not  accoraant  with 
the  truth  on  several  points,  but  especially  in  regard  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ*  He  maintained  that  our  Saviour  possessed  a  twofold  human 
nature,  the  one  celestial  and  spiritual,  the  other  terrene  and  corporeaL(i4) 
This  aiid  the  other  inventions  of  KtiOi  would  perhaps  have  been  tolerated 
with  much  moderation,  by  a  people  who  place  all  religion  in  an  indescri* 
bable  sense  or  instinct,  if  he  had  not  strongly  reproved  some  strange  opinions 
of  the  American  brethren  ;  and  in  particular,  had  he  not  opposed  their  tura* 
ing  the  whole  history  of  our  Saviour  into  an  allegory,  or  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  duties  that  religion  requires  of  man.  In  Europe  indeed, 
the  Quakers  dare  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in 
America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  said  to  utter  what  they 
think,  and  to  deny  any  Christ  who  exbts  without  us.  This  controversy 
between  BijeUk  and  the  other  Quakers,  which  was  discussed  in  several  gen* 
eral  meetings  of  the  whole  sect  in  England,  and  even  brought  b^ore  the 
British  parliament,  was  at  last  decided  in  the  year  1695,  by  the  exclusion  of 
KeWi  and  his  adherents  from  communion  in  worship.  Touched  with  a 
sense  of  injury,(15)  after  some  years,  Keth  returned  to  the  English  church 
and  died  in  its  communion.(16)    His  fn^dds  long  held  their  separate  meet* 

(12)  The  charter,  the  laws,  and  other  pa-    Gerk.  Crania^  lOatoria  Qoackeriana,  Ub. 
per*  relating  to  the  establiriiment  of  tlua  new    iii.,  p.  446,  6l&, 

commoDwealth,  were  publiahed  [in  RaphCM  (16)  Gilh.  BurwWt  Hietoiy  of  hit  owa 

History ;   Perm^s  Works ;  and]  not  long  Timea^  toI.  iL,  p.  880.     The  commotioiM 

aince,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britaimique,  torn,  about  Kiith,  are  treated  of  by  WHHam  Sew 

XT.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  310 ;  torn.  zyL,  pt.  i.,  p.  127.  d,  Bkfarj  of  the  Qoaken,  p.  577,  692, 608. 

Penn  himself  acquired  a  hidi  reputation,  by  Bat  either  he  did  not  VfiderBtand  the  true 

several  productions  of  his  ^,  and  by  oUier  nature  of  the  controTerajr,  (which  nuffht  bs^ 

things.     Setoel  treats  of  hun,  in  semal  pla-  as  he  was  not  a  man  of  learning),  or  he  d*- 

ces ;  and  Burnet  also,  in  his  History  of  his  ngnedly  perverts  and  obscures  it.     More 

own  times.                                                 •  Ugfat  is  thrown  on  it,  in  the  German  IMe  of 

(13)  See  SevoeTs  History  of  the  (^akfln,  Henry  Bernk.  Kutter,  publisbed  in  JteAf* 
p.  126,  132,  262,  429,  529,  dec.  UTe  Gelehrten  Europe,  voL  iii.,  p.  4S4. 

(14)  C^r^monies  et  coOtumes  de  tons  les  for  KueUr,  a  man  of  probity,  then  Ufed  in 
peuplee  du  monde,  tome  it.,  p.  141,  4c  AsMnca,  Md  wm  en  effwiteeaa  of  Iht 


•i-- 


^^  undoubtedly  derived  either  from  the  books  of  t 

which  were  then  circulating  in  England,  or  from 
son  initiated  in  the  Mystic  doctrines.  But  the 
forward  confusedly  and  rudely,  (for  he  was  a  ma 
not  adorned  and  poliifaed  with  any  literature  o 
£»d^  JC#b  iWlp  and  P€M,  embelli^ 
MBfljt  thnt'Aqr^dUhU  tfae  appeawnoa  of  a  i 
j)a<iltiu.  11m  Qaakala  dieidbn^  maj  be  jwtl 
•ectof  [tnodena]  Myatieiy  who  have  mt  cnbea 
arcane  wiadom»  but  have  likewiae  aeen  wmAe 
haiTi  leeeived  al  onoe  all  the  cooaeatieBaeB  that 

tnmmetiaoM.'riJk. MmUm ■awmilolMf  ttnlvofA 

been  mismformed,  rMpecting  tharge  Kmik,  QnajLOii  ti 

mod  hie  contsofMsy  with  the  AmeneanQo*-  lowthip^/bi 

hen;  end  thii«foie  with  mm  otben,  he  cmiuft,  m 
hee  fiviB  ue  Kmik*9  iibe  ana  abodwiNie 


nptrnmitWon;  ee  being  a  tiiie  eecoant —  herad  lo  U 

JuAA  wee  a  Seotchniin,  bom  end  UbenUy  eepant*  ok 

•doeated  in  the  Seotch  ebnidL    How  and  moehdiiiiiii 

wfaMi  hi  beeaaa  a  Quaker,  le  not  known,  iaidi  wkldi 

BettottinthHifife-and-lwantor  JooiOf  he  defendiqga 

InnjriMi  pnadad*  wrmb,  ana  enflfiond,  eeotatlonao 

aBMOg t|v  Qnakm  oC  EiM^aad  and  Scot-  abnndaatii 

Ind.    XMitato MBodhewaeoneortheir  fated,  wi& 


*4 


rti^ mmmmi  ■ftilwi  mlnietett, end wae  former  pobt 

iHlMipltea  k  Ugh  eetunatioa.     In  the  Ue  sneoeae 

fopff  liiai  hoMmofed  to  America,  and  aet-  flndoaOy  di 

thd  hi  Philadelphia,  where  he  waa  made  Quaker  pm 

aaaCar  of  te  prindpal  eehod  amoi^  $he  wholly  rem 

Qn^kera.    He  now  atMnpted  to  direct  and  an  EpiaeDpi 

nam  te  diec^pUaa  of  the  eoeiety,  and  to  he  Tiaiied  A 

aiwnii  a  diitatien  vUsh'  wae  oMneire  to  to  draw  u 

hkbntbnm.    ICntnal alienation  took  place ;  chnxch.    B< 

aidAMdeekeotUaoenNoeebelhofmen  ica^thooghi 

and  meaforea,  with  great  freedom.    A  paitj  keri,  wbold 

adhered  to  him ;  but  the  gnat  body  of  Qua-  liihed  choMi 

ken»  whom  he  wae  eontumally  aaaaiUng,  m  America,, 

thought  proper  ia  the  ^roar  1808,  to  lay  him  came  a  park 
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^  7.  Their  fundamental  doctrine  therefore,  and  that  on  which  all  their 
other  doctrines  depend,  is  that  very  ancient  maxim  of  the  Mystic  school : 
That  there  lurks  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  a  portion  of  the  divine  reasoa 
or  nature,  or  a  q)ark  of  that  wisdom  which  is  in  Grod  himself.  That  who- 
ever  is  desirous  of  true  happiness  and  eternal  salvation,  must,  hy  turning 
his  thoughts  inward  and  away  from  external  objects,  (or  by  contemplatioo, 
and  weakening  the  empire  of  the  senses),  elicit,  kindle,  and  inflame  this 
hiddeoy  divine  spark,  which  is  oppressed  and  suffocated  by  the  mass  of  the 
body  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  nesh,  with  which  our  souls  are  surrounded. 
That  whoever  shall  do  so,  will  find  a  wonderful  light  rise  upon  him,  or  a 
celestial  voice  break  upon  him  out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  which 
will  instruct  him  in  all  divine  truth,  and  be  the  surest  pledge  of  union  with 
the  supreme  God.     This  natural  treasure  of  mankind,  is  called  by  various 

from  Robert  Barclay 9  CatechiBin,  or  still  ments  much  more  clearlj  and  freely -;  ftmons 
better,  from  his  Apofogj  for  the  true  Chris-  whom,  WUliam  Perm  ud  Oeorge  Wutekeai^ 
tian  Divinity  ;  which  was  published,  Lond.,  very  celebrated  men,  deserve  to  be  read  pre^ 
1676, 4to,  and  translated  into  other  languages,  erably  to  all  others.  Among  their  other 
Nor  shall  I  much  object  to  this  opinion,  u*  it  works,  there  is  one  entitled :  The  Christian 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  this  sect  is  ez-  Quaker  and  his  Divine  Testimony  vindicated, 
ceedingly  desirous,  that  others  should  judge  t^  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Authorities,  acainil 
of  the  nature  of  their  religion  by  these  books,  the  injurious  attempts  that  liave  been  lately 
But  if  any  would  have  us  believe,  that  these  made  by  several  sdversaries ;  Lond.,  1674^ 
books  contain  every  thing  the  Quakers  regard  small  fob'o.  Penn  wrote  the  first  part,  and 
as  true,  and  that  nothing  more  than  diese  con-  WkUehead^  the  second.  There  is  also  ex* 
tain,  was  formerly  taught  among  them  or  is  tant,  in  SetoeVs  History,  p.  578,  a  Conft*' 
now  taught,  he  may  be  easily  confuted  firom  turn  of  Eaiik,  which  the  Quakers  pubUabaA 
numerous  publications.  For  Barclay  as-  in  1698,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  with 
sumed  the  office  of  an  advocate,  not  tnat  of  Keith.  But  it  is  venr  cautiously  drawn  up, 
a  teacher ;  and  of  course  he  explains  the  and  a  great  part  or  it  ambiffuous. — Wr, 
sentiments  of  his  sect,  just  as  those  do  who  Taidmin  thinks,  that  Dr.  Moskeim  is  hen 
undertake  to  defend  an  odious  cause.  In  uncandid  and  unjust  towards  BareUof ;  ani 
the  first  place,  he  is  silent  on  points  af  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  just  ani* 
Christianity  of  the  utmost  importance,  con-  madversions  of  Gough,  in  his  History  of  tha 
ceming  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401-406.  See  TcmU 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  Quakers ;  and  be  tnin*9  note  to  Nc^l,  vol.  v.,  p.  358,  ed.  Bos- 
exhibits  a  really  mutilated  system  of  theology,  ton,  1817.  Not  having  BareUy^M  Apcdogy 
For  it  is  the  practice  of  advocates,  to  pass  before  me,  I  will  pass  no  judgment  on  & 
over  the  things  that  cannot  easily  be  placed  justice  or  injustice  of  Dr.  ilfosAom't  stat»- 
in  an  advantageous  light ;  and  to  take  up  only  ments.  But  I  vrill  mv,  that  I  do  not  under- 
such  things  as  ingenuity  and  eloquence  can  stand  him  to  charge  Barclay  with  direct  and 
make  appear  plausible  and  excellent  In  the  wilful  misrepresentations ;  but  only  with  to 
next  place,  he  touches  upon  several  things,  far  acting  the  advocate^  thst  his  book  is  not 
the  full  exposition  of  which  would  brmg  the  best  guide  to  a  full  and  correct  knowl- 
much  odium  on  the  Quakers,  only  cursorily  edge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers :  and 
and  slightly  ;  which  is  also  an  indication  of  consequently,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
a  bad  cause.  Lastly,  and  to  go  no  farther,  other  works,  such  as  the  writings  of  Petm 
the  things  which  he  cannot  deny  or  conceal,  and  Whitehead^  if  we  would  ful^  and  truly 
he  explains  in  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  understand  the  Quaker  system.  Now  thia 
manner,  in  common,  ordinary  phraseology,  may  be  so,  while  still  the  Vindication  of  the 
not  very  definite,  avoiding  carefully  all  the  Quakers,  by  the  committee  representing  the 
appropnate  and  almost  consecrated  terms  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Phfladelphia» 
adopted  by  the  sect.  Now  it  will  not  be  A.D.  1799,  may  very  honestly  and  truly  say : 
very  difficult  for  one  who  will  take  such  a  **  As  to  our  tenets  and  history,  we  refer  to 
course,  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to  anv  Fox,  Barclay,  Pcsm,  Sewel,  Gough,  Stc^ 
the  most  £surd  doctrines.  And  it  is  weU  and  declare,  that  vre  never  had,  nor  now 
known,  that  in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  Spi-  have,  any  other  doctrines  to  publish,  and  that 
.  noca  has  been  disguised  and  painted  up  by  there  are  no  religions  opinions  or  praetlcee 
some  of  his  disciples.  There  are  other  wri-  among  us,  which  have  not  been  maoe  known 
ters  of  thia  sect,  who  expnu  their  eenti-  to  the  worid.***— TV.] 
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names ;  very  oflen  by  that  of  a  diome  hglU  ;  sometiines,  a  rtxg  cf  dtnud 
wiidom ;  sometimes,  celestial  sophia ;  concemiiig  whose  nuptials,  under  a 
ftmale  garb,  with  man,  some  of  this  class  of  people  speak  in  magnificenl 
twms.  The  terms  best  known  among  us,  are,  Ike  internal  Word^  and 
ChriH  vnthin  us.  For  as  they  hold  the  sentiment  (^  the  ancient  Mystics 
and  of  Origen^  that  Chrisi  is  the  reason  and  Vfisdom  of  God,  and  mippoee 
all  men  to  be  furnished  with  a  particle  of  the  divine  wisdom,  they  are  oUi* 
ged  to  maintain  that  Christy  or  the  Word  of  (xod^  resides,  acts,  and  q)eak8, 
fn  all  persons.(19) 

§  8.  Whatever  other  singular  and  strange  sentiments  they  may  hold,  all 
Originated  from  this  one  principle,  as  their  prolific  source.  Because 
Christ  resides  in  every  son  of  Adam,  therefore ;  L  All  religion  consists  in 
man's  averting  his  mind  from  external  objects,  weakening  the  empire  of 
the  senses,  turning  himself  inward  upon  himself^  and  listening  with  his 
whole  attention  to  what  the  Christ  in  his  breast  or  the  internal  light  dic« 
tates  and  enjoins. — II.  The  Bztemal  word,  that  is,  the  holy  scriptures, 
does  not  enlighten  and  guide  men  to  salvation ;  for  words  and  syUables, 
being  lifeless  things,  cannot  have  power  to  illumine  the  soul  of  man  and 
to  unite  it  to  Grod.  The  only  effect  of  the  inspired  books  upon  one  who 
reads  them,  is,  to  excite  and  stimulate  him  to  attend  to  the  internal  word, 
and  to  seek  the  school  of  Christ  teaching  within  him.  Or,  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  other  words ;  the  Bible  is  a  mute  guide,  which  by  signs  points 
and  directs  to  the  living  master  residing  in  the  soul. — ^III.  Those  who 
are  destitute  of  this  written  word,  pagans,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  the 
barbarous  nations,  want  indeed  some  aid  for  obtaining  salvation,  but  not 
the  way  or  the  discipline  of  salvation  itself.  For  if  they  would  give  heed 
to  the  internal  teacher,  who  is  never  silent  when  the  man  listens  to  him, 
they  might  abundantly  learn  from  him  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  known 
ana  to  t^  done. — IV.  The  kingdom  of  Jedus  Christ  therefore  is  of  vast  ex- 
tont,  and  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  For  all  men  carry  Christ  in 
thmr  souls ;  and  by  him,  though  living  in  the  greatest  barbarism,  and  to. 
tally  ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  may  become  wise  and  happy, 
both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come.  They  who  live  virtuously,  and  restrain 
the  cravings  of  lust,  whether  they  are  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  pagans, 
may  become  united  to  Grod  through  Christ  residing  in  their  souls  in  this 
world,  and  so  be  united  to  him  for  ever. — ^V.  The  principal  hinderance  to 
men's  perceiving  and  hearkening  to  Christ  present  within  them,  is  the 
heavy,  dark  body,  composed  of  vicious  matter,  with  which  they  are  enveU 

(19)  Yet  the  modern  Qaaken,  as  appears  and  sanctify  them,  provided  the  infloencet  of 

tttm.  the  writings  of  Jonah  Martin  and  oth-  the  body  or  of  tentc  could  be  coonteracted ; 

era,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  sentiments  of  was  quite  a  different  thinff  from  the  tnUrnal 

their  forefathers,  and  perpetually  confound  light  of  the  QuakorsTror  the  latt»  It 

this  inherent  and  innate  light,  with  that  light  supposed  to  be  areve^ofummade  to  the  soul, 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  shed  on  the  minds  by  Chrut  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit.    It 

of  the  pious.     [This  declaration  of  Dr.  M(h  is   therefore  grace,  not  nature ;    a  divise 

«A<tm,  clearly  ahows  that  he  did  not  under-  communication  to  fallen  men,  and  not  an 

stand  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Qua-  original  principle  in  their  natural  coQstitii- 

kers,  which  is  essentially  different  from  that  tions :  and  its  mfluences  and  operations  are 

of  the  ancient  Mjrstics.    The  partiele  of  the  moral,  not  physical.     It  is  therefore   not 

iimne  nature,  which  the  Mystics  supposed  to  strange,  that  the  Quakers  should  complain  of 

be  a  constituent   part  of  man  at  nis  first  this  and  the  following  sections,  aa  toUily 

creation,  or  a  natural  principle  in  all  men,  misrepresenting  their  fundamental  principles, 

and  which  was  sufficient  to  enli^ten,  guide,  — TV.] 
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opedL  And  hence  all  possible  care  must  be  taken,  that  this  connexion  of 
soul  and  body  do  not  blunt  the  mind,  disturb  its  operations,  and  by  means 
of  the  senses  fill  it  with  images  of  external  things.  And  on  this  account, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  souls  of  men  shall  have  escaped 
this  prison,  (jod  will  again  thrust  them  into  it ;  but  what  the  scriptures  tell 
us  of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  must  either  be  understood  figuratively, 
or  be  referred  to  new  and  celestial  bodies.(20) 

§  9.  These  things  show,  that  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  can  conve- 
niently dispense  with  a  Christ  without;  and  with  all  that  Christians  believe 
on  the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  concerning  his  divine  origin,  life, 
merits,  sufierings,  and  atonement.  Because  the  whole  ground  of  salvation 
lies  in  the  Christ  within.  Not  a  few  of  them  therefore,  as  we  learn  from 
very  credible  authors,  once  fell  into  the  absurdity  to  maintain,  that  the 
whole  narrative  in  the  scriptures  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  the  history 
of  the  Son  of  Grod  cloth^  in  human  nature,  but  the  history  of  Christ 
within  us,  decorated  with  poetic  imagery  and  allegory.  This  opinion,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  very  respectable  witnesses,  is  so  fer  from  having 
become  extinct  among  them,  that  on  the  contrary  it  still  prevails  and  is 
taught  in  America,  fiut  the  Europeans,  either  from  the  force  of  truth  or 
jcompelled  by  fear,  maintain  that  me  divine  wisdom  or  reason  descended 
into  the  son  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  by  him  instructed  mankind ;  and  that 
this  divine  man  actually  did  and  suffered,  what  he  is  recorded  to  have  done 
and  suffered.  At  the  same  time,  they  express  themselves  very  ambiguously, 
respecting  many  things  pertaining  to  Christ ;  in  particular,  respecting  the 
fruits  of  his  su^rings  and  death,  their  statements  are  so  loose  and  meager 
that  it  is  altogether  uncertain  aiid  dubious,  what  and  how  great  they  sup- 
pose these  fruits  to  be.  Besides,  they  have  not  renounced  wholly  the 
[figurative]  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  above  mentioned ;  for 
they  press  us  h^  to  grant,  that  the  things  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
our  Saviour  while  resident  among  men,  are  signs  and  emblems  of  the  things 
which  may  occur,  and  must  occur,  in  relation  to  the  Christ  within,  in  order 

(SO)  Thete  piopontioiis  all  Qnaken  ad-  all  mankind,  as  soon  as  they  become  moral 

mit;  or  at  least  oi(^A<  to  admit,  if  they  woold  agjents.    They  likewise  believe  with  the  Ar- 

BoC  entirely  depart  firom  the  first  principteof  minians,  that  the  teachings  and  influences  of 

their  system.    The   doctrines   concemmg  this  grace,  are  sofficienC  if  dnly  improred, 

which  they  disagree  and  dispute  amonff  to  leu^  those  who  haTo  not  the  Scriptures,  to 

themsehres,  we  here  pass  over,  lest  we  should  holiness  snd  to  saWation.    Neitbn  is  it  true, 

appear  disposed  to  render  the  sect  odious,  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 

[it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  **  all  Qua-  though  they  seem  to  hsTo  an  idea,  that  the 

ken  admit  these  propositions,*'  that  they  de-  future  spiritual  body  will  so  differ  from  the 

dare  them  to  be  mere  fictions  of  Dr.  Mth  present  body,  that  it  cannot  be  called  the 

sActm,  or  consequences  which  he,  and  not  Mome.    Thus  Hairy  Tuke,  (as  quoted  in 

they,  deduce  from  their  first  principle.    And  Rees*  Cyclojpaedia,  article  Quakers),  says: 

indeed,  they  seem  to  be  a  nhikMopmcal  creed,  ^The  doctnne  of  the  resurrection  of  the 

essentially  diverse  finom  the  tme  belief  of  the  dead  is  so  connected  with  the  Christian  re- 

(Quakers.    See  the  nrecedinff  note.    Ac-  li^pon,  that  it  wiU  be  also  proper  to  say  some* 

coidingtothebelief  or  theC^ULers,thecon-  thmg  on  this.subject.    In  explaining  our  be- 

flictinff  princbles  in  sinful  men,  are  not,  a  lief  of  this  doctrme,  we  refer  to  the  fifteenth 

partiae  of  Uu  dtetns  ntitwre  opposed  sad  chspter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

weighed  down  by  the  material  body ;  but  In  this  chspter  (verses  40,  43,  44,  60)  is 

they  are,  dtvtfie  grace  or  the  jpacious  operas  cleadr  Itid  down  the  remtrredum  of  a  body, 

tions  of  the  £K9Zy  jSfptrif,  eonmctiju;  with  the  thoogn  not  of  the  «mm&(n^  that  dies.    Heve 

corrupt  nature  of  faJlen  man.    lois  divine  we  rest  our  belief  in  this  mystery,  without 

graee,  they  hold  indeed,  as  the  Arminiane  desiring  to  pry  into  it,  beyond  fdiat  is  le- 

•ko  do,  to  be  universal,  or  to  be  afibrded  to  Tsaied  te  us.'*— >7r.] 

Vol.  IDL— M  x  m 
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to  a  man's  partaking  of  salvation.  And  hence  they  are  acctutomedf  with 
the  Mystics  their  preceptors,  to  talk  much,  in  lofty  terms  and  inflated  styles 
of  CkrisCs  being  bom,  living,  dying,  and  rising  to  life,  in  the  hearts  of 
8aints.(21) 

§  10.  From  the  same  source  which  has  been  mentioned,  [namely,  the 
ancient  Mystic  theology],  has  flowed  their  discipline  and  practice.  They 
assemble  indeed,  on  the  days  in  which  other  Christians  generally  assemble 
Ik  for  religious  purposes.  But  they  neither  observe  festival  days,  nor  use 
^:  ceremonies  and  rites,  nor  suffer  religion  to  be  coupled  with  any  positive 
'^  institutions ;  placing  it  wholly  in  the  worship  of  Christ  hidden  in  the  heart. 
Such  as  please,  teach  in  their  assemblies,  both  men  and  women :  for  who 
may  deny  to  the  persons  in  whom  Christ  dwells  and  speaks,  liberty  to  ad- 
dress and  instruct  the  brethren  ?  Prayers,  hymns,  and  the  other  exercises 
which  distinguish  the. public  assemblies  of  other  Christians,  are  unknown 
and  discarded  by  them  :  and  not  without  reason,  since  they  believe  with 
the  Mystics,  that  to  pray  truly,  is  not  to  utter  the  desires  of  our  hearts  in  a 
set  form  of  words,  but  to  collect  the  mind,  recall  it  from  all  emotion  and 
thought,  and  fix  it  wholly  on  a  present  Deity.  Neither  do  they  baptize 
new  members  of  their  community  ;  nor  renew  the  benefits  of  Christ's  c^ath 
and  the  benefits  of  it,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  For  they  suppose  both  insti-. 
tutions  to  be  Judaical ;  and  to  have  been  formerly  used  by  the  Saviour, 
only  to  represent  to  the  eye,  in  visible  imagery,  by  baptism  the  mystical 
purification  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  holy  supper  the  spiritual  nourishment 
of  it. 

§  11.  The  system  of  morals  adopted  by  them,  is  beyond  measure  aus- 
tere and  forbidding.  It  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  these  two  precepts : — 
I.  Whatever  can  aflbrd  us  pleasure,  produce  agreeable  emotions,  or  grat- 
ify the  senses,  must  either  be  wholly  avoided,  or  if  by  the  laws  of  nature 
this  is  impossible,  it  must  be  so  tempered  and  checked  by  reason  and  re- 
flection that  it  may  not  corrupt  the  soul. (22)     Because,  as  the  mind  ou^t 

(21)  [In  answer  to  most  of  the  alle^tions  God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  sanctifica- 

iti  this  section,  the  Quakers  refer  us,  tnumph-  tion,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead : — 

antly,  to  the  following  extracts  from  their  That  oi  man^  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  rose 

declaration  or  Confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  again,  and  was  received  up  into  glory  in  the 

in  the  year  1693,  and  preserved  hy  Setoel,  heavens ;  he  having,  in  his  dying  for  aU, 

Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497,  6lc.  been  that  otUj  greats  universal  offering'  and 

**  We  sincerely  profess  faith  in  God,  by  his  sacrifice  for  peaces  atonement  and  reconeHia- 

only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  tion  betv>een  God  and  man ;  and  he  is  the 

our  only  light  and  life^  our  only  toay  to  the  propitiation^  not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the 

Father,  and  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate  sins  of  the  whole  world :  We  were  reconciled 

with  the  Father : — ^That  God   created  all  ^  Am  dcathy  but  saved  by  his  life  : — That 

things,  and  made  the  worlds,  by  his  Son,  divine  honour  and  worship  is  due  to  the  Son 

Jesus  Christ ;  he  being  that  powerful  and  of  God ;  and  tbit  he  is.  in  true  faith,  to  be 

living  Word  of  God,  by  whom  all  things  prayed  unto,  and  the  name  of  the  J>ord  Jesus 

were  made ;  and  that  the  Father,  the  Word,  Christ  called  upon,  (as  the  primitive  Chris- 

and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  One,  in  divine  Be-  tians  did),  because  of  the  glorious  union  or 

inff  inseparable ;  one  true,  living,  and  eter-  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.'' — TV.] 
nJ  God,  blessed  for  ever : — xet  that  this        (22)  [The  first  part  of  this  precept,  (total 

Word  or  Son  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  avoidance  of  pleasures),  the  (Quakers  them- 

time,  took  flesh,  became  perfect  man,  accord-  selves  say,  **  Is  no  tenet  of  the  Quakers" 

ing  to  the  desh,  descended  and  came  of  To  the  latter  part  of  the  precept,  they  make 

the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  but  was  no  objection ;  believing  it  to  be  coincident 

miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  i4)08tle  James^  direction,  "  To  keep 

nod  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  and  also  far-  himself  unspotted  by  the  world.** — TV.] 
dber,  declared  powerliilly  to  be  ^  Son  of 
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to  be  always  and  exclusively  attentive  to  the  voice,  and  the  intimations  of 
the  teacher  within,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  intercourse  and  conta. 
gion  of  the  body  and  corporeal  things. — II.  It  is  criminal  to  follow  the 
customs,  fkshions,  and  manners  that  are  generally  received  in  society. 
Hence  Uiey  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  people,  by  their  outward 
deportment  and  manner  of  life.  They  do  not  salute  those  they  meet ;  never 
use  the  customary  language  of  politeness  and  civility ;  never  show  respect 
to  magistrates  and  to  men  of  rank,  by  any  bodily  gestures,  or  the  use  of 
honorary  titles ;  never  defend  their  lives,  their  property,  or  their  reputations, 
against  violence  and  slander ;  never  take  an  oath ;  never  seek  redress  ia 
civil  courts,  or  prosecute  those  who  injure  them :  on  the  contrary  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their  aspect  and 
demeanour,  by  their  dress,  which  is  very  simple  and  rustic,  by  their  phra- 
seology, their  diet,  and  other  outward  Uiings.  It  is  however  affirmed  by 
persons  of  credibility,  that  the  Quakers,  especially  the  prosperous  Quaker 
merchants  of  England,  have  already  departed  considerably  from  these  aus- 
tere rules  of  life,  and  are  gradually  departing  farther  and  farther ;  nay, 
that  they  explain  and  shape  much  more  wisely  the  religious  system  of  their 
ancestors.  It  is  also  well  attested,  that' very  many  of  them  have  but  an  im* 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  religion  transmitted  tq  them  by  their  fathers. 

§  12.  This  sect,  at  its  commencement,  had  no  organization  and  govern- 
ment. But  afterwards,  the  leading  men  perceived  that  their  community 
could  not  subsist,  and  escape  felling  into  great  disorder,  unless  it  had  reg- 
ulations, and  men  to  superintend  its  affidrs.  Hence  boards  of  elders  were 
established,  who  discuss  and  regulate  everything  involving  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty,  and  carefully  watch  that  no  one  conduct  amiss,  or  do  anything  in- 
jurious to  the  society.  To  these  elders,  those  give  in  their  names  who 
contemplate  marr3ring  :  to  them  are  reported  all  births  and  deaths  in  the 
society :  to  them,  such  as  wish  publicly  to  address  the  people,  exhibit  their 
discourses,  and  in  some  places  they  must  be  written  out ;  that  the  elders 
may  see,  whether  they  will  enlighten  and  edify.  (23)  For  they  do  not  al- 
low,  as  they  once  did,  every  one  at  his  pleasure  to  declaim  before  the  peo- 
ple ;  since  the  very  indiscreet  orations  of  many,  have  brought  much  re- 
proach and  ridicule  upon  the  society.  There  are  also  in  the  larger  con- 
gregations, especially  in  London,  certain  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
hort the  people,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  no  one  of  the  assembly  is  dis- 
posed to  instruct  and  exhort  the  breUiren ;  lest,  as  heretofore  often  hap- 
pened, for  want  of  an  orator,  the  meeting  should  break  up  without  a  word 
flaid.(24)  It  is  not  indeed  necessary,  that  there  should  be  any  speaking  in 
the  Quaker  assemblies.  For  the  brethren  do  not  come  together,  to  listen 
to  an  external  teacher,  but  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  that  teacher  which  each 
one  carries  in  his  own  breast ;  or  as  they  express  it,  to  commune  wUh  thenu 
Mehea  (ut  semet  ipsos  introvertant).(25)  But  as  their  silent  meetings  af- 
forded occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  .sect  to  carp,  and  to  deride  them,  they 

(S8)  [Thii  datj  of  their  elders,  the  Qua-  they  biTe  standing  committees  to  superin- 

kers  deny ;    decUring  that  Uieir  speakers  tend  all  publications,  relating  to  the  history 

nerer  write  their  discourses ;  and  that  no  and  doctrines  of  the  society. — TV.] 

such  practice  as  that  here  described,  eiists  (24)  [Here  again,  the  Quakers,  through 

among  them.    Their  speakers  however,  hare  Mr,  B^n  of  I^mdon,  deny  the  existence 

a  kind  of  license  or  approbation ;  or  at  least,  of  such  subsidiary  speakers  in  their  congre- 

when  they  trsTel  aknoad  they  carry  some  gations. — TV.] 

fstimoniils.    And  it  is  weU  known,  that  (36)  Seta«2,fliM.  of  tbeQwdMrs,  p.  61S. 
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have  now  appointed  fixed  speakers ;  to  whom  also  they  give  a  small  com- 
pensation fbr  their  8ervice8.(26)  The  Quskers  annually  Iwld  a  general  con* 
vention  of  their  whole  society  at  London,  the  week  hefore  Whitsunday,  in 
which  all  their  congregations  are  represented ;  and  by  this  convention  all 
important  questions  are  examined  and  decided.  The  Quakers  at  this  day, 
complain  of  many  grievances ;  but  these  all  originate  solely,  firom  their 
refusal  to  pay  tithes. 

(26)  [Hera  igiin  Dr,  Motheim  was  mis-  the  can  of  meetin|^-boase8,  none  receive 

infonned.    Mr.  Bevan,  wkjb  *'  except  a  few  any  stipend  or  giatmtf  for  their  eenricet  m 

clerks  of  this  kind,  (that  is,  who  ke«p  voln-  onr  rebgions  society."— TV.] 
miaous  records,  dec.),  and  persons  who  baTO 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTRINB* 

GvDflnl  Beliaf. — UniTenal  and  Saviiu  Light — ^Worship. — Mintitiy. — ^Women's  Preach- 
ing.— ^Baptism  and  the  Supper. — ^UniTezaal  Grace. — PedecUon.— Oatha  and  War.— 
GoTemment. — Deportment. — Conduaion. 

We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name,  in  the  belief  of 
one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe  ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  tibe  Messiah,  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  (a) 

When  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display  of  the  love  of  God  to  mankind, 
in  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  we  prefer  the  use  of  such  terms  as  we  find  in 
scripture ;  and  contented  with  that  knowledge  which  divine  wisdom  hath 
seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  explain  those  mysteries  which  re- 
main under  the  veil ;  nevertheless  we  acknowledge  and  assert  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto  salvation.(&) 

To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the  Word  of  (jod,(c)  and  not  to  the 
scriptures ;  although  we  highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  Spirit,((2)  from  which  they  were  given  forth ;  and  we  hold, 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
trough  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesua.(e) 

We  reverence  those  most  excellent  precepts  which  are  recorded  in  scrip* 
ture  to  have  been  delivered  by  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
they  are  practicable,  and  binding  on  every  Christian ;  and  that  in  the  life 
to  come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  accordhig  to  his  works.(/)  And 
further  it  is  our  belief,  that,  in  order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice 
Aese  sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are  contradictory  to  the  unregener- 

*  [Dr.  MotheinCt  aocoont  of  the  Qnakeia  maiy  of  the  Hiatory,  Doctrine,  and  Diaci- 
ia  ao  Tcry  &ulty,  that  the  American  editiona  ^e  of  Frienda,  written  at  the  deaire  of  the 
of  the  worit  have  generaOj  heen  accomptp  Yearly  Meeting  for  Sofferinga  In  London ;" 
nied  with  oUieratatemeBta,  derived  from  oth-  firat  pohliahed  in  a  amaU  work,  hy  Jotepk 
m  and  better  anthoritiaa.  In  the  preceding  Owne^f  BetHm^  Lond.,  1800,  ISmo,  and  af- 
notea,  many  of  the  ""'■^iVrr  of  Dr.  Moaheim  terwarda  annexed  to  the  4th  vol.  of  Mac- 
have  been  pointed  out  But^tiH  it  ia  bo-  laroe'a  Moaheim,  ed.  New- York,  1834.— 
lieved,  that  fdl  Juatice  wiU  not  be  done  to  7>.] 

the  principlea  of  thia  aect,  without  allowinj^        (a)  Heb.  zii.,  24.    (b)  I  Corinth,  i.,  S4. 

them  to  expreaa  their  religiouaviewa  in  their  (e)  John  i.,  1.    (i)  2  Pet.  i.,  21.    (e)  2 

own  language.     The  following  Supplement  Tim.  iii.,  15.     (/)  Mat.  xtL,  27. 
Ii  thoefore  annexed,  being  part  of  a  **  Sum- 
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ate  will  of  man,(^)  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  is  endued  with  a 
measure  of  light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ ;  by  which,  as  it  is  attend- 
ed to,  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  correct  the  diaor* 
derly  passions  and  corrupt  propensities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reaaon 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  overcome.  For  all  that  belongs  to  man  is  fiU* 
lible,  and  within  the  reach  of  temptation ;  but  this  divine  grace,  wfaidk 
comes  by  him  who  hath  overcome  the  world,(A)  is,  to  those  who  humhhr 
and  sincerely  seek  it,  an  all-sufficient  and  present  help  in  time  of  need. 
By  this,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements  avoided,  and 
deliverance  is  experienced  through  faith  in  its  effectual  operation :  where- 
by the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  from  under  the 
power  of  Satan,  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Crod* 

Being  thus  persuaded  that  man,  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly  re- 
vealed, can  do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  Crod,  or  to  efiect  his  own  salvation ; 
we  think  this  influence  especially  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
highest  act  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable ;  even  the  worship  of  the 
Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  therefore  we  consider 
as  obstructions  to  pure  worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One.(t) 
Yet,  although  true  worship  is  not  confined  to  time  and  place,  we  think  it  in* 
cumbent  on  Christians  to  meet  often  together,(i:)  in  testimony  of  their  depend- 
ance  on  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  for  a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength : 
nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  worship,  we  dare  not  depend,  for  our  ac- 
ceptance  with  him,  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experiences 
of  others ;  but  wc  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside  the  activity  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  wait  in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight  of  our  condition  be* 
stowed  upon  us :  believing  even  a  single  sigh,(/)  arising  from  such  a  sense 
of  our  infirmities,  and  the  need  we  have  of  divine  help,  to  be  more  accept- 
able to  God,  than  anyj)erformances,  however  specious,  which  originate  in 
the  will  of  man* 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  worship,  it  follows  that  the  miDistry 
we  approve  must  have  its  origin  from  the  same  source  :  for  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  own  direction,  and  for  his  acceptance  with  God,(iii) 
must  be  eminently  so  to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Accordingly 
we  believe  that  the  renewed  assistance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Christ,  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  all  true  ministry;  and  that  this  holy  influ- 
ence is  not  at  our  command,  or  to  be  procured  by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  chosen  and  devoted  servants.  Hence  arises  our  testimony  against 
preaching  for  hire,  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  positive  command,  **  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  giv^  ;"(n)  and  hence  our  conscientious  refiisal  to 
support  such  ministry,  by  tithes  or  other  means. 

As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry,  but  that  which  we  believe  to 
spring  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we  attempt  to 
restrain  this  influence  to  persons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  sex 
alone ;  but,  as  male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  allow  such  of  the  fe- 
male sex  as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a  right  qualification  for  the  min- 
istry, to  exercise  their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church :  anrf 
this  liberty  we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  aa  fore- 
told by  the  prophet  Joel,(o)  and  noticed  by  the  apostle  Peter.(p) 

(^)  John!.,  9.    (A)  Ibid,  xvi.,  33.    (i)  iJohn  ii,  20, 27.    (it)  Heb.  x.,  26.   (/)  Rom.  Tui., 
26.    (m)  Jer.  xxiu.,  80-32.    («)  Mitt  x.,  8.    (o)  Joel  ii.,  28,  29.    (p)  Acta  ii.,  16,  17. 
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There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  most  professors  of  the  Christian 
Dcune,  Water-baptism,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  first 
of  these  is  generally  esteemed  the  essential  means  of  initiation  into  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  the  latter  of  maintaining  communion  with  him. 
But  as  we  have  been  convinced,  that  nothing  short  of  his  redeeming 
power,  inwardly  revecded,  can  set  the  soul  free  from  the  thraldom  of  sin ; 
by  this  power  sJone  we  believe  salvation  to  be  effected.  We  hold  that  as 
there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,(^)  so  his  baptism  is  one,  in  nature  and 
operation ;  that  nothing  short  of  it  can  make  us  Uving  members  of  his 
mystical  body ;  and  that  the  baptism  with  water,  administered  by  his  fore- 
runner John,  belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and  decreasing 
dispensation,  (r) 

With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe  that  communion  between 
Christ  and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  that,  nor  any  other  external 
performance,  but  only  by  a  reed  participation  of  his  divine  nature(9)  through 
faith ;  that  this  is  the  supper  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation,(()  *'  Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me ;"  and  that  where 
the  substance  is  attained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the  shadow  ;  which 
doth  not  confer  grace,  and  concerning  which,  opinions  so  different,  and 
animosities  so  violent,  have  arisen. 

Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  comes  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  alone  sufficient  for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit  that  it  is  con- 
ferred on  a  few  only,  while  others  are  left  without  it ;  nor,  thus  asserting 
its  universality,  can  we  limit  its  operation  to  a  partial  cleansing  of  the  soiu 
from  sin,  even  in  this  life.  We  entertain  worthier  notions  both  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  believe  that  he  doth 
vouchsafe  to  assist  the  obedient  to  experience  a  total  surrender  of  the 
natural  will,  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  imerring  spirit ;  through  whose 
renewed  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness, 
and  to  stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank.(tt) 

There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  generally  known  than  our  tes- 
timony against  Oaths,  and  against  War.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these,  we  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  inmnction,  delivered  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount,  ^  Swear  not  at  alL"(v)  From  the  same  sacred  col- 
lection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  from 
the  example  of  our  Lord  himsel^(t0)  and  from  the  correspondent  convic- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  oelief  that  wars 
and  fightings  are,  in  their  origin  and  effects,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  which  still  breathes  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  We  also  are  clearly 
of  the  judgment,  that  if  tne  benevolence  of  the  gospel  were  generally  prev- 
alent in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  oppressing, 
much  more  enslaving,  their  brethren  (of  whatever  colour  or  complexion), 
for  whom,  as  for  themselves,  Christ  £ed ;  and  would  even  influence  their 
conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation  :  which  would  no  longer 
groan,  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  false  ideas  of  pleasure. 

Some  of  our  tenets  have  in  former  times,  as  hath  been  shown,  subjected 
our  friends  to  much  suffering  from  government,  though  to  the  salutary 

iq)  Eph.  !▼.,  5.  (r)  John  iii.,  30.  (#)  2  Pel.  i.,  4.  (t)  Rev.  viii.,  «0.  (»)  Malt,  v., 
48 ;  Eph.  IV.,  13 ;  Col.  iy.,  12.  (v)  Malt  v.,  34.  {w)  Mali,  v.,  89, 44,  Slc.  ;  ch.  xxri., 
62,  fi3  ;  Lake  zzii.,  61 ;  John  xriii.,  11. 
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purposes  of  government,  our  principles  are  a  aecority.  They  inculcate 
submission  to  the  laws  in  all  cases  wherein  consciene  is  not  violated.  Bal 
we  hold,  that  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  busiiiess 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  to  maintaio 
the  external  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  We  therefore  think 
persecution,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  unwarrantable.  We  axe  carefiil 
in  requiring  our  members  not  to  be  concerned  in  illicit  trade,  nor  in  any 
manner  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from  its  first  appearanoet  has  disused 
those  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which  having  been  given  in  honoiir 
of  the  heroes  or  ^se  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in  their  flattery  or 
superstition  ;  and  the  custom  of  speaking  to  a  single  perscm  in  the  plural 
number,  as  having  arisen  also  from  motives  of  adulation.  Compliments, 
superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture,  outward  shows  of  rejoicing  and  moonu 
ing,  and  the  observation  of  da3rs  and  times,  we  esteem  to  be  incompatihle 
with  the  simpUcity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  public  diversioosi 
^ming,  and  other  vain  amusements  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  condemn. 
They  are  a  waste  of  that  time  which  is  given  us  for  nobler  purposes ;  and 
divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  sober  duties  of  life,  and  from  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  by  which  we  are  guided  to  an  everlasting  inherit* 
9Jice. 

To  conclude,  although  we  have  exhibited  the  several  tenets  which  distin- 
guish our  religious  society,  as  objects  of  our  belief;  yet  we  are  sensible 
that  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  produced  in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own 
cfibrt ;  but  is  the  free  gif\  of  God(a;)  in  Christ  Jesus,  nourished  and  in- 
creased  by  the  progressive  operation  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  our 
proportionate  obedience. (y)  Therefore,  although  for  the  preservation  of 
the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear,  and  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
society,  wc  deem  it  necessary  that  those  who  are  admitted  into  member- 
ship ^ith  us,  should  be  previously  convinced  of  those  doctrines  which  we 
esteem  essential ;  •  yet  we  require  no  formal  subscription  to  any  articles, 
either  as  a  condition  of  membership,  or  a  qualification  for  the  service  of 
the  church.  We  pirefer  the  judging  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  depending 
on  the  aid  of  Him,  who,  by  his  prophet,  hath  promised  to  be  *^  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment. "(«)  Without  this,  there  is  a 
danger  of  receiving  members  into  outward  communion,  without  any  addi- 
tion to  that  spiritual  sheepfold,  whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  him- 
self to  be  both  the  door  and  the  shepherd  ;(a)  that  is,  such  as  know  his  voice, 
and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 

(X)  Eph.  ii.,  8.    (y)  John  vii.,  17.    (2)  Isaiah  xxriu.,  6.    (a)  John  x.,  7,  11. 
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The  purposes  which  our  discipline  hath  chiefly  in  view,  are,  the  relief 
of  the  poor, — the  maintenance  of  good  order, — the  support  of  the. testi- 
monies which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  to  the  world, — and  the  help 
and  recovery  of  such  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it  indispensable  that  the  order 
recommended  by  Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed  :(a)  **  If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fiiult  between  thee  and  him 
alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  established :  and  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church." 

To  eflect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  meetings  were  appointedf 
at  an  early  period  of  the  society,  which,  from  the  times  of  their  being  held, 
were  called  Quarterly-meetings.  It  was  afterwards  found  expedient(&)  to 
divide  the  districts  of  those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  frequently  ;  from 
whence  arose  Monthly-meetings,  subordinate  to  those  held  quarterly.  At 
length,  in  1669,(c)  a  Yearly  meeting  was  established,  to  superintend,  as* 
sist,  and  provide  rules  for,  the  whole :  previously  to  which,  general  meet- 
ings had  been  occasionally  held. 

A  MoQthly-meeting  is  usually  composed  of  several  particular  congrega- 
tions,(d)  situated  within  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  provide  for  the  sabsistence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of 
their  offspring  ;  to  judge  of  the  siocerity  ana  fitness  of  persons  appearing 
to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  society,  and  desiring  to 
be  admitted  into  membership  ;(e)  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  discharge 
of  religious  and  moral  duty ;  and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Montib- 
ly-Meetings  also  grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into  other 
monthly. Meetings  certificates  of  their  membership  and  conduct;  without 
which  they  cannot  gain  membership  in  such  meetings.  Each  Monthly- 
meeting  is  required  to  appoint  certain  persons,  under  the  name  of  over- 
seers, who  are  to  take  care  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice  $ 

(A)  Matt,  zviii.,  1&-17.    (h)  Sewel,  48fi.  (0  On  application  of  this  kind,  a  small 

(e)  Fox,  890.  committee  is  appointed  to  visit  tbe  party, 

(d)  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  for  and  report  to  the  Monthly-meetinff ;  which 

the  members  of  each  congregation  to  form  is  directed  by  our  rules  not  to  adfnit  any  into 

what  is  called  a  Preparative- meeting,  because  membership,  without  allowing  a  seascinablg 

its  business  is  to  prepare  whatever  may  oe-  tint  to  oopeider  their  eondiict 
cor  among  themsei? es,  to  be  laid  before  ths 
llotithly-meeting. 

Vol-  m.— N  n  w 
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and  when  any  case  of  complaint,  or  disorderly  conduct,  comes  to  their  knowU 
edge,  to  see  that  private  admonition,  agreeably  to  the  gospel  rule  before 
mentioned,  be  given,  previously  to  its  being  laid  before  the  Monthly-meeting. 

When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed, to  visit  the  ofiender,  to  oadeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
and  to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  it.(/)  If  they  succeed,  the  per- 
son is  by  minute  declared  to  have  onde  satisiaction  for  the  offence ;  if  not, 
he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  the  society.(^) 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been  the  decided  judgment 
of  the  society,  that  its  members  should  not  sue  each  other  at  law.  It  there- 
fore enjoins  all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitration, 
agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refose  to  adopt  this  mode,  or,  having 
adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  Yearly-meeting 
that  such  be  disowned. 

To  Monthly-meetings  also  belongs  the  allowing  of  marriages ;  for  our 
■ociety  hath  always  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  authority  ot 
the  priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  Those  who  intend  to  marry, 
appear  together,  and.  propose  their  intention  to  the  Monthly-meeting ;  and 
if  not  attended  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce  a  written  certificate 
of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  meeting  then  ap- 
points a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  be  clear  of  other  engagements 
respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  to  which  the  parties 
also  come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  intention,  no  objections  be 
reported,  they  have  the  meeting's  consent  to  solemnize  their  intended  mar- 
riage. This  is  done  in  a  public  meeting  for  worship,  towards  the  close 
whereof  the  parties  stand  up,  and  solemnly  take  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed 
by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witnesses. 
Of  such  marriage  the  Monthly-meeting  keeps  a  record ;  as  also  of  the 
births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of  the  date,  of  the  name 
of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the  birth,  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  last- mentioned  records ;  and  an  order  for  the  inter- 
ment, countersigned  by  the  gravemaker,  of  the  other.  The  naming  of  chil- 
dren is  without  ceremony.  Burials  are  also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner. 
The  body,  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  is  sometimes,  previously 
to  interment,  carried  to  a  meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  generally 
made ;  on  both  which  occasions  it  frequently  falls  out,  that  one  or  more 
friends  present  have  somewhat  to  express  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
attend ;  but  no  religious  rite  is  considered  aa  an  essential  part  of  burial. 

Several  Monthly-meetings  compose  a  Quarterly- meeting.  At  the  Quar- 
terly-meeting are  produced  written  answers  from  the  Monthly-meetings, 
to  certain  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the  meet- 
ings' care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digested  into  one, 
which  is  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries,  by  representatives, 
to  the  Yearly-meeting.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  Monthly-meetings, 
are  brought  to  the  Quarterly-meetings ;  whose  business  also  it  is  to  assist 

(/)Thi8  is  generally  done  by  a  written  ac-  hsTe  led  to  it ;  next,  the  means  unavailingly 

knowledement,  signed  bv  the  offender.  nsed  to  reclaim  the  offender ;  after  that,  a 

(g)  This  is  done  by  what  is  termed  a  Tea-  clause  disowning  him ;  to  which  is  usually 

timony  of  Denial :  which  is  a  paper  recitinff  added  an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repent- 

the  offence,  and  sometimes  the  steps  which  aiice,andforhiBbeiDgrestoredtomeinbeiih9. 
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in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness  appean  in  the  care  of  the  Month- 
ly-meetings  over  the  indiyiduais  who  compose  them. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  society  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  established  ;(A)  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts 
which  it  receives  discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particular  exi- 
gences require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives 
forth  its  advice,  makes  such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  ex- 
cites to  the  observance  of  thoae  already  made ;  and  sometimes  appoints 
committees  to  visit  those  Quarterly-meetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  immediate  advice.  Appeals  irom  the  judgment  of  Quarterly-meetings 
are  here  finally  determined ;  and  a  brotherly  correspondence,  by  epistles, 
is  maintained  with  other  Yearly-meetings,  (i) 

In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  e^  we  believe  that  women  may  be 
rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that  to  them  belongs 
a  share  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  discipline ;  and  that  some  parts  of 
it,  wherein  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with  peculiar 
propriety ;  accordingly  they  have  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly.meetinga 
of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  those 
of  the  men ;  but  separately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  during  the  persecutions,  which  in  the  last  century 
occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the  poor 
often  fell  on  the  women,  and  was  by  them  satisfactorily  administered. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  ministers  may  have  the 
tender  sympathy  and  council  of  those  of  either  sex,(j)  who,  by  their  ex. 
perience  in  the  work  of  religion,  are  qualified  for  that  service,  the  Monthly- 
meetings  are  advised  to  select  such  under  the  denomination  of  Elders. 
These,  and  ministers  approved  by  their  Month]y.meetings,(i:)  have  meetings 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  ;  in  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting  each  other  to  a  discharge  of  their 
several  duties,  and  of  extending  advice  to  those  who  may  appear  weak, 
without  any  needless  exposure.  Such  meetings  are  generally  held  in  the 
compass  of  each  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly-meeting.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  rules  prescribed  by  the  Yearly-meeting,  and  have  no  authority 
to  make  any  alteration  or  addition  to  them.  The  members  of  them  unite 
with  their  brethren  in  the  Meetings  for  discipline,  and  are  equally  account- 
able to  the  latter  fqr  their  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London,  called  the  Second  day's  Mom- 
ing-meeting,  tliat  the  revisal  of  manuscripts  concerning  our  principles, 
previously  to  publication,  is  intrusted  by  the  Yearly-meeting  held  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  also  the  granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly-meeting,  of 
certificates  of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are  concerned  to  travel  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts ;  in  addition  to  those  granted  by 
their  Monthly  and  Quarterly-meetings.     When  a  visit  of  this  kind  doth 

(A)  There  tie  seven  Yeariy-meetingt,  ti'z.,  their  Monthly-meetings ;  bat  time  is  taken 

1   London,  to  which  come  representstires  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may  be  sati»- 

firom  Ireland,  2  New-Englsnd,  3  New- York,  fied  of  their  call  and  qualifi<^ion.     It  will 

4  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey,  5  Mary-  also  sometimes  happen,  that  such  as  are  not 

land.  6  Virginia,  7  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  approved,  will  obtrude  themselves  as  mtnia- 

(0  See  the  last  note.     (;')  Fox,  461,  492.  ters,  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren ;  bat  mach 

Ik)  Those  who  believe  themselves  required  forbearance  is  used  towards  these,  before  the 

to  speak  in  meetings  for  worship,  are  not  disapprobation  of  the  meeting  is  publicly 

immediately  acknovdedged  at  miniflten  by  testified. 
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not  extend  be3roDd  Qretl  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the  Montlilj*meetiiig  <rf 
which  the  minister  is  a' member  is  sufficient ;  if  U>  Ireland,  the  concurrence 
of  the  Quarterly-meeting  is  also  required.  Regulations  of  similar  tenden^ 
obtain  in  other  Yearly  .meetings. 

The  Yearly.meeting  of  London,  in  the  year  1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  incases  oimd- 
lering  for  conscience'  sake,  which  hath  contimtod  with  great  use  to  the 
society  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of  firieods  under  the  name  of  cor- 
respondents, chosen  by  the  several  Quarterly-meetings,  and  who  reside  in 
or  near  the  city.  The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members  of  their  own 
in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who  are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London 
on  emergency.  The  names  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to 
their  being  j^corded  as  such,  ^re  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Yearly-meeting.  Those  of  the  men  who  are  approved  ministers  are  also 
members  of  this  meeting,  which  is  called  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  a 
name  arising  from  its  original  purpose,  which  is  not  yet  become  entirely 
obsolete. 

The  Yearly-meeting  has  intrusted  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the 
care  of  printing  and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its 
stock ;(/)  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Year]y.4neeting, 
it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever  may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that 
meeting,  adSecting  the  society,  and  requiring  immediate  attention ;  particu- 
larly of  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  an  applicaticMi  to  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  mentioned,  any  pres- 
ident, as  we  believe  that  Divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  preside  ;  nor  hath 
any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-emiuence  over  the  rest.  The  office  of 
clerk,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken  voluntarily  by  some  member ;  as 
is  also  the  keeping  of  the  records.  Where  these  are  very  voluminous  and 
require  a  house  for  their  deposite,  (as  is  the  case  in  London,  where  the 
general  records  of  the  society  in  Great  Britain  are  kept,)  a  clerk  ia  hired 
to  have  the  care  of  them ;  but  except  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and  per- 
sons who  have  the  care  of  meeting-houses,  none  receive  any  stipend  or 
gratuity  for  their  services  in  our  religious  society. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  view  of  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  our 
discipline ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  (as  hath  been  frequently 
insinuated)  merely  the  work  of  modern  times ;  but  was  the  early  care  and 
concern  of  our  pious  predecessors.  We  cannot  better  close  this  short 
sketch  of  it,  than  by  observing,  that  if  the  exercise  of  discipline  should  in 
some  instances  appear  to  press  hard  upon  those  who,  neglecting  the  mo- 
nitions of  divine  counsel  in  their  hearts,  are  also  unwilling  to  be  accounta- 
ble  to  their  brethren ;  yet,  if  that  great,  leading,  and  indispensable  rule 
enjoined  by  our  Lord,  be  observed  by  those  who  undertake  to  be  active 
in  it,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
them,"(w)  it  will  prevent  the  censure  of  the  church  from  felling  on  any 
thing  but  that  which  really  obstructs  the  truth.  Discipline  will  then  pro- 
mote, in  an  eminent  degree,  that  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the  mark 
of  discipleship,  and  without  which  a  profession  of  love  to  God,  and  to  his 

(0  Thli  is  an  occasional  roluntair  con-  records,  the  passage  of  ministere  who  visit 
tribation,  expended  in  printing  books,  hoase-  their  brethren  bejond  sea,  and  some  inei* 
rent  for  a  clerk,  and  his  wages  for  keeping    dental  charges.  (m)Mstt.vii.,  17. 
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cause,  is  a  vain  pretence.  '*  He,''  said  the  beloved  disciple,  ^  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  And  this  commandment  have  we  from  hin^  that  he  who  loveth 
God,  love  his  brother  also»"(ii) 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOBT  OF  THB  MBNHONITSS  OE  AKABAPnatS* 

4  1.  The  Advene  and  the  Prosperous  Circumstances  of  the  Mennonites. — ^  8.  UnioD  es- 
tablished among  them. — ^  3.  Sects  of  Uie  Anabaptists. — ^  4.  External  Form  of  Ihs 
Mennonite  Church.— 5.  The  Uckewallists.— ^  6.  The  Wateiianders.-^  7.  Ths  Chi- 
lenisu  and  Apostoolians. 

§  1.  ^Ths  Mennonites,  after  numberless  trials  and  sufferings,  at  length 
obtained  in  this  century  the  much-desired  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but  they 
obtained  it  very  slowly,  and  by  degrees.  For,  although  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizens  among  the  Dutch  m  the  preceding  century, 
yet  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  English^  the  Swiss,  and  the  Gerroansi 
either  by  prayers  or  arguments,  to  grant  them  the  same  privileges,  nor  to 
revise  the  laws  in  force  against  them.  The  enormities  of  the  old  Anabap- 
tists were  continually  floating  in  the  vision  of  the  magistrates ;  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  them  possible,  that  men  who  hold  that  a  Christian  can  never 
take  an  oath  without  committing  great  sin,  and  who  think  that  Christ  aU 
lows  no  place  in  his  kingdom  for  magistrates  and  civil  punishments,  could 
fiilfil  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  And  hence,  not  a  few  examples  may  be 
collected  from  this  century,  of  Anabaptists  who  were  put  to  death,  or  suf- 
fered other  puDi8hments.(l)  At  the  present  time,  having  given  numerous 
proofs  of  their  probity,  they  live  in  peace,  not  only  among  the  Dutch,  but  also 
among  the  English,  the  Crermans,  and  the  Prussians ;  and  support  them, 
selves  and  families  bv  their  honest  industry,  partly  as  labouring  men  and 
artificers  and  partly  by  merchandise. 

§  2.  The  more  wise  among  them,  readily  perceiving  that  this  external 
peace  would  not  be  very  firm  and  durable^  unless  their  intestine  contests 
and  their  old  altercations  about  unimportant  matters  were  terminated,  ap« 
plied  themselves  from  time  to  time,  with  great  care,  to  appease  these  dis- 
cords. Nor  were  their  efforts  without  ^ecU  A  large  part  of  the  Flan- 
drians,  the  Grermans,  and  the  Frieslanders,  renounced  their  contests  in 
1630,  at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  into  a  union ;  each  retaining  however 

(ft)  1  John  It.,  20, 21.  889,  Stc.,  where  racy  be  seen  letters  of  tiie 

(I)  The  enactments  of  the  Swiss  against  Slstes-Geoeral  of  the  United  Provinces  in* 

the  Mennonites  in  this  century,  are  atated  lerceding  with  that  canton  in  their  behalf. 

by  Jo.  Bapl.  OlHnt,  AnnUes  AnabapL,  p.  In  the  Falatinatie  tbev  were  grievously  peor- 

837,  dec,  and  in  some  other  places:  and  secuted  in  1694;  wnen  the  letters  of  Wil^ 

those  of  the  year  1693,  br  Jo.  tfenry  Hot*  bam  III.  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  boshed 

Hnger,  Schweizerische  Knvhenhistorie,  voL  the  tempest.     8ee  Herm.  Sehyn^  loc.  eit., 

i,  p.  1101.     And  that  in  this  18th  centnrr,  p>  266,  itc.    Some  instances  of  Anabaptiats 

1^  have  not  been  treated  more  leniently  being  put  to  death  in  England,  are  mentioned 

m  the  canton  of  Bern,  appears  from  Berm.  by  G%A,  Brniuif  Hiat  of  his  own  Tumt, 

iSci^*s  Historia  Hennonitar.,  c^p.  sc,  p.  vm.  L 
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loine  of  iu  peculiar  sentiments.  Afterwards,  in  1649»  the  Flandrians  in 
particular  and  the  Germans,  between  whom  there  had  formerly  been  much 
disagreement,  renewed  this  alliance,  and  strengthened  it  with  new  guaran- 
tees. (2)  All  these  Anabaptists  went  over  to  the  more  moderate  part  of 
the  sect,  and  softened  down  and  improved  the  old  institutions  of  ISemu 
and  his  successors. 

§  8.  The  whole  sect  of  Anabaptists,  therefore,  forms  at  the  present  day 
two  large  communities ;  namely,  the  Refined,  that  is,  the  more  strict,  who 
are  also  called  the  old  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  and  the  Gross^  that  is, 
the  more  mild  and  lax,  who  are  also  commonly  called  Waterlandtn.  The 
reasons  of  these  names  have  heretofore  been  given.  Each  of  these  com- 
munities is  subdivided  into  several  minor  parties.  The  Refined  in  partic- 
ular,— besides  embracing  the  two  considerable  parties,  of  GroningenutsJ{Z) 
(who  are  so  called,  because  they  hold  their  stated  conventions  at  Grdningen), 
and  the  Dantxigers  or  Prussians^  (so  named,  because  they  have  adopted  the 
customs  and  church  government  of  the  Prussians),— contains  a  great  num. 
ber  of  smaller  and  more  obscure  parties,  which  disagree  on  various  subjects 
and  especially  in  regard  to  discipline,  customs,  and  rules  of  life,  and  are 
united  in  nothing  but  in  the  name  and  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  early 
Anabaptists.  All  these  Refined  Anabaptists  are  true  disciples  of  Mefmo 
Simonis ;  and  they  retain,  though  not  all  with  equal  strictness,  his  doc- 
trines respecting  the  body  of  Ckmt,  the  washing  strangers'  feet  as  Christ 
enjoined,  the  excluding  from  the  church  and  avoiding  as  pestilential  not 
only  sinners,  but  also  those  who  even  slightly  deviate  from  the  ancient 
simplicity  and  are  stained  with  some  appearance  of  sin. (4)  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  some  of  their  congregations  are  altering  by  little  and  little,  and 
slowly  approximating  to  more  moderate  sentiments  and  discipline. 

§  4.  All  the  Anabaptists,  have  first.  Bishops  or  Elders^  who  uniformly 
preside  in  the  consistory  [or  church  session],  and  have  the  sole  power  of 
administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  secondly.  Teachers^  who 
preach  to  the  congregation ;  and  lastly,  Beacons  and  Deaconesses.  Tha 
ministry  [or  church  session],  by  which  the  church  is  governed,  is  compo- 
sed of  these  three  orders.  The  more  weighty  affidrs  are  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed,  in  assemblies  of  the  brethren.  All  ecclesiastical  officers  are  cho- 
sen by  the  suffrages  of  the  brethren ;  and,  except  the  deacons,  are  ordained 
by  prayers  and  the  imposition  of  hands. 

§  5.  Among  the  minor  parties  of  the  more  strict  [or  Refined^  Anabap- 
tists, that  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity,  bears  the  name  of 
Ukeioallists  or  OcktoaUists,  from  Uke  Walles,  a  Frieslander,  its  founder. 
This  rustic  and  very  illiterate  man  not  only  wished  to  have  the  whole  an- 
cient and  severe  discipline  of  Menno  retained  entire  and  unaltered,  but  also 
taught  in  the  year  1637,  in  company  with  John  Leus,  that  there  is  reason 
to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Judiu  and  the  others,  who  laid  violent  hands 
on  our  Saviour.  To  give  some  plausibility  and  importance  to  this  error, 
he  pretended  that  the  period  between  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  divides  as  it  were  the  Old  Testament  from 

(2)  Herman  Schyity  Plenior  deductio  His-  they  think  and  teach,  Jast  aa  in  the  genaiil 
torin  Mennonit,  p.  41,  48.  Anabaptiat  charch.    Thia  ia  a  note  of  the 

(3)  [The  GrUidngenistt  or  old  Fleminga  Dutch  tranalator  of  this  History. — TV.] 
hare  gradually  laid  aaide  their  ancient  atrict-  (4)  See  Simeon  Fred.  BxLea^  Nachrichten 
neea,  both  in  regard  to  church  discipline  and  von  dem  gegenwiirtigen  Zustaade  d«r  Men- 
tha practice  of   rebaptismg.    At  preaeot,  nonitea ;  Jena,  1748,  8fO. 
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the  New,  was  a  time  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews 
were  destitute  of  all  light  and  divine  assistance ;  and  hence  he  would  infer, 
that  the  sins  and  wickedness  they  committed  during  this  period,  were  in  a 
great  measure  excusable,  and  could  not  merit  severe  punishment  from  the 
justice  of  Grod.  Neither  the  Mennonites,  nor  the  magistrates  of  GrOnin- 
gen  could  endure  this  fiction ;  the  former  excommunicated  him,  and  the 
latter  banished  him  from  the  city.  He  removed  therefore  into  the  adja- 
cent province  of  East  Friesland ;  and  collected  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
whose  descendants  still  remain  in  the  territory  of  Grdningen,  and  in  Fries- 
land,  Lithuania,  and  Prussia,  and  hold  their  meetings  separate  from  the 
other  Mennonites.(5)  Whether  they  still  profess  that  sentiment  which 
brought  so  much  trouble  upon  their  master,  does  not  appesur ;  ibr  they 
have  very  littie  intercourse  with  other  people.  But  it  is  certain,  that  they 
tread  the  most  fisdthfully  of  all,  in  the  steps  of  Menno  their  common  pre- 
ceptor, and  exhibit  as  it  were  a  living  picture  of  the  first  age  of  Mennon- 
itism.(6)  If  any  one  joins  them  from  other  sects  of  Christians,  they  bap- 
tize him  anew.  Their  dress  is  rustic,  nay  worse  than  rustic ;  for  they  will 
tolerate  no  appearance  or  shadow  of  elegance  and  ornament.  Their  beard 
is  long ;  their  hair  uncombed ;  their  countenance  very  gloomy ;  and  their 
houses  and  furniture,  only  such  as  absolute  necessity  demands.  Whoever 
deviates  in  the  least  from  this  austerity,  is  forthwith  excommunicated  ;  and 
is  shunned  by  all,  as  a  pest.  Their  bishops  or  overseers  of  the  church, 
who  are  different  from  their  teachers,  must  be  approved  by  all  their  con- 
gregations. Washing  of  feet,  they  regard  as  a  divine  rite.  They  can 
the  more  easily  keep  up  this  discipline,  as  they  carefully  provide,  that  not  a 
breath  of  science  or  learning  shall  contaminate  their  pious  ignorance. 

^  6.  The  Grass  or  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  consist  of  the  Water- 
landers,  Flandrians,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  who  entered  into  the  union 
already  mentioned.  They  are  generally  called  Waierlanders.  They 
have  forsaken  the  more  rigid  and  singular  opinions  of  Menno,  (whom, 
however,  most  of  them  respect  and  venerate),  and  have  approximated 
to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  other  Ch^ristians.  They  are  divided  into 
two  communities,  the  Frieslanders  and  the  Waierhnders ;  neither  of 
which  has  any  bishops,  but  only  Eldtrs  and  Deacons.  Each  congre- 
gation is  independent,  and  has  its  own  consistory,  composed  of  the  Elders 
and  Deacons.    But  the  supreme  power  belongs  to  the  people;  without 

(6)  [It  is  incorreet  to  represent  the  fol*  these  paiticuUr  and  absaid  opinions."  if. 
lowers  of  UckewaUu  as  constituting  a  par-  Wttrma  beknopt  Ontwerp,  in  the  Preface, 
ticular  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  UckeuHiilists  ^  34,  Emden,  1744,  8vo.  So  the  (Eckevml' 
or  (EcketoaUisU.  He  was  merely  a  preach-  hsts  as  they  are  called,  or  the  Groningen- 
er  among  the  old  Fleminga.  He  may  have  sians  and  old  Flemings,  are  no  longer  par- 
found  some  individual  persons,  that  would  ticular  sects  among  the  Baptists.  See  also 
profess  his  doctrines ;  but  there  is  do  evi-  note  (3)  above.  This  likewise  is  a  note  of 
dence  before  us,  that  his  particular  opinions  the  Dutch  Translator  of  Mosheim. — 7r.] 
were  embraced  by  any  congregation  what-  (6)  Jo.  Baft,  OtttuSy  Annales  Anabap- 
flver,  and  much  less  l^  the  wM>le  psrty  of  list.,  p.  866.  Herman  Schyn^  Plenior  do- 
the  old  Flemings,  or  by  any  considerable  ductio  Histor.  Mennonit,  p.  43.  Joaeh, 
part  of  it.  Besides,  his  doctrines  have  been  Christ.  Jehrin^t  Diss,  de  Ukonis  Walles 
unknown  among  them,  now  for  many  years,  vita  et  fatis ;  m  the  Biblioth.  Bremensis 
"  I  testify,  (writes  one  of  their  teachers,)  Tbeol.  Philol.,  torn,  viii.,  p.  113,  and  the 
that  it«is  not  known  to  me,  that  there  is  now  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  Mennonites, 
any  chureh  or  congregation  among  the  Men-  (in  German,)  p.  11,  dtc.,  and  the  Appendix 
Bonites,  either  here  in  East  Friesland,  or  any  to  the  aame,  p.  S84,  dtc. 
where  else,  that  haa  rsceived  or  profssead 
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whose  consent,  no  buBineas  of  great  importanca  la  timsaeted.  Their 
«lders  are  learned  men ;  some  of  them  doctors  of  physic,  and  others  mas- 
ters of  arts.  And  they  now  support  a  professor  at  Amsterdam,  who 
teaches  both  theology  and  the  sciences. 

§  7.  One  of  these  communities  of  WaUrlandenj^)  in  the  year  1664| 
became  split  into  two  parties ;  which  still  continue,  and  which  bear  the 
names  of  GdUmsU  and  ApostooUanSj  from  the  names  of  their  [first]  teach* 
ers.  Gcdenus  Abrdkaimi  de  Haan^  a  doctor  of  physic  and  a  minister 
among  the  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  a  man  whom  even  his  enemies 
applaud  for  his  eloquence  and  penetration,  taught  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Arminians,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a 
body  of  truths  to  be  believed,  as  of  precepts  to  be  obeyed ;  and  he  would 
have  admission  to  the  church  and  to  the  title  and  privileges  of  brethren, 
be  dpen  to  all  persons,  who  merely  believed  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  lived  pure  and  holy  lives.  He 
adopted  this  principle,  because  he  himself  entertained  different  views  from 
the  other  Mennonites,  respecting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  by  his  merits  and  deaths  and  was  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  Socinians.(8)  Besides  others  who  appeared  against  him, 
Samuel  ApoHool  who  was  likewise  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  church 
at  Amsterdam,  very  strenuously  defended  not  only  the  sentiments  held  by 
most  of  the  Mennonites  in  common  with  other  Christians,  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  influences  of  his  death,  but  also  the  well- 
known  peculiar  sentiment  of  this  sect  respecting  the  visible  church  of 
Christ  on  earth.(9)  The  consequence  of  this  contest,  was  a  schism, 
which  some  prudent  and  influential  men  still  labour  in  vain  to  re- 
move.  The  Galenists  are  equally  ready,  with  the  Arminians,  to  admit  all 
sorts  of  persons  into  their  church,  who  call  themselves  Christians  ;  and  they 
are  the  only  Anabaptists  [in  Holland],  who  refuse  to  be  called  Mennanites* 
The  ApostooKans  admit  none  to  membership,  who  do  not  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  contained  in  the  public  formula  of  their  religion.  (10) 

(7)  [This  is  either  a  misttke  or  a  slip  of  of  the  Mennonitee  at  Hoom  ;  with  an  ex- 
the  pen  in  Dr.  Mosheim.  This  sehism  did  planatory  Introduction  and  Appendix  ;  Ham- 
not  occur  in  the  commanity  of  the  Wo/er-  burg  1776,  4to,  (in  German).  This  is  prop- 
Under$t  but  in  that  of  the  Flemingi;  and  erly  a  translation  of  the  Dutch  original, 
among  them,  only  at  Amsterdam.  The  which  was  published  in  1773.  It  exhibits 
church  of  the  Flemings  at  Amsterdam,  in  many  correct  views  in  genuine  Christianity, 
which  were  the  two  nreachers  Galemu  Ahra*  in  both  its  theoretical*  and  practical  parts ; 
hami  dt  Haan  and  Saamul  Apottool,  b»>  and  is  free  from  the  doctrine,  which  is  pa- 
came  at  this  time  divided.  Some  years  af-  culiar  only  to  some  of  the  Mennonites,  le- 
terwards,  the  Waierlander  church  in  the  spectine  the  origin  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
abore-named  city,  united  with  the  GnUnuU.  Note  of  the  Dutch  translator. — Tr.1 

Such  is  the  note  of  the  Dutch  translator  of        (9)  See,  respecting  both   [theee  men], 

this  work.-^7V.]  Herman  Sekifn's  Deductio  plenior  Historis 

(8)  [Crolenus  Ahrahamt  was  accused  of  Mennonit.,  cap.  xr.,  p.  318,  and  cap.  xiiii^ 
this,  by  his  opposcrs.    The  Court  of  Hoi-  p.  237. 

land  (the  States-General)  investigated  the  (10)  Casper  Commdin,  Description  of 
subi«^t,  and  acquitted  this  minister,  on  the  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  (in  Dutch),  vol.  i., 
I4th  of  September,  1S68.  See  Wagenaxr^  p.  600,  &<;.  Stoufo,  La  Religion  des  Hoi- 
Amsterdam,  pt  ii.,  p.  195  and  237.  Note  landois,  p.  20,  dee.  Henry  Letn*  Bern- 
of  the  Dutch  translator. — ^To  the  history  of  tktim*$  Hollandischer  Schul-und  Kircheo- 
the  Orthodox  or  Non-Remonstrant  Menno-  staat,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  830.  [As  this 
Bites,  belongs.  The  Faith  of  the  true  Men*  chapter  of  Dr.  Motheim*$  history  •embraces 
Donites  or  Baptists,  gathered  from  their  pub-  only  the  Dutch  Baptists,  or  Mennonites ;  it 
lie  ConiesaioDs,  by  CSffnidtiM  £tt,  minister  seeois  prop«  to  add  ben  a  brief  Btxrati?*  of 
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the  English  Baptists. — Most  of  the  AnMbap-  officers  of  the  army,  alleging,  among  other 

tuts  mentioned  in  English  history,  prior  to  ressons,  that  they  were  all  Anabaptists.    Yet 

the  reign  of  James  I.,  appesr  to  have  been  during  his  sdministration  they  hsd  full  toler- 

either  Dutch  and  other  foreign  Anabaptists,  ation  :  indeed  his  tryers  admitted  a  number 

who  endeavoured  to  establish  themaelvea  in  of  their  preachers  to  become  parish  ministers 

England,  or  small  companies  of  converts  of  England.     On  the  restoration  of  Charlea 

made  by  them  in  the  country.     Yet  there  II.  in  1660,  the  Baptists,  with  all  other  Non- 

were  probably  many  iodividuak  among  the  conformists,  were  exposed  to  great  trouble* 

people,  who  questioned,  or  denied,  the  pro-  and  persecutions ;  and  at  the  revolution  in 

^ety  of  infant  baptism ;  and  there  are  some  1688,  they  aa  well  as  the  other  diseenters^ 

intimations  of  attempts  by  such  persons,  to  obtained  free  toleration.     Among  the  Eng- 

bold  conventicles,  in  the  Istter  part  of  the  lish  Baptists  of  this  century,  there  were 

reign  of  Eiizabtth.     But  the  first  regular  some  men  of  education ;  but  the  greater  part 

congregation  of  English  Baptists,  apneara  to  of  their  preachers  were  not  men  of  learning, 

have  originated  from  certain  English  Puri-  The  Particular  Baptists,  at   their  general 

tans,  who  returned  from  Holland  after  the  convention  in  1689,  made  arrangements  for 

death  of  their  paator,  Rev.  John  Smiik,  who  the  better  edacalion  of  young  men  for  their 

died  in  1610.    See  above,  note  (35),  p.  819.  p«ilpits :  and  from  their  provisions  originated 

These  were  General  or  AmUnian  Bavtistt ;  afterwards,  the  famous  Baptist  Academy  a| 

and  may  be  supposed  to  have  deri^  many  Bristol.     Before  the  erection  of  regular  Ba(^ 

of  their  opinions  from  the  Mennonites.  From  tist  congregations,  and  indeed  for  some  time 

this  time  onward,  churches  of  General  Bap-  after,  it  was  very  common  for  Baptists  and 

tists  were  formed  here  and  there,  in  diffsr-  others  to  belong  to  the  same  church,  and  to 

ent  parts  of  England.    But  in  general,  they  worship  and  commune  together.     From  their 

made  no  great  figure,  and  do  not  appear  to  first  rise,  the  Baptists  were  assailed  for  hold* 

bare  had  much  connexion,  or  to  have  pro-  ing  only  to  adult  baptism,  and  that  by  im- 

fessed  one  uniform  faith. — The  Partiatler  mcrsion ;  and  they  were  not  backward  to  do* 

or  CeUmniHk  Baptiets  trace  their  orisin  to  fond  themselves.    The  severest  conflict  of 

a  congregation  of  IndefeudenU,  estabCsbed  the  Particular  Baptists,  was  with  the  Qoft* 

in  London  in  the  yeax  1616.     This  congre-  kcrs,  in  the  time  of  WiUiamPenn*    One  of 

gation  having  become  very  large,  and  some  their  writers  made  statements,  for  which  the 

of  them  differing  from  the  otners  on  the  sub-  Quakers  accused  him  of  fdsehood ;  which 

ject  of  infant  baptism,  they  agreed  to  divide,  caused  violent  animosities,  and  much  motnal 

Those  who  disbelieved  in  infant  baptism  crimination.     The  Psrticolar  Baptists  had 

were  regularly  dismissed,  in  1633,  and  form-  also  controversies  smong  themselves.     One 

ed  into  a  new  church,  under  Rev.  John  was,  respecting  their  practice  of  con/inna/umi^ 

SpHshwry.     In  1638,  several  more  members  or  imoosing  hands  on  those  newly  baptized, 

were  dismissed  to  Mr.  Spilsbury*s  church.  A  notner  rented  to  the  proprietv  of  admitting 

And  in  1639,  a  new   Baptist  church  was  singingy  as  a  part  of  their  pubuc  worship.— 

formed-     Churchea  of  Psrticular  Baptists  The  Particular  Baptists  scarcely  differed  at 

now  mnltiplied   rapidlv.     In  1646,   there  all,  from  the  Independents,  except  on  the 

were  forty-six  in  and  about  London.    They  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.     The  Gen- 

published  a  confession  of  their  fsith  in  1643,  eral  Baptiets  having  no  bond  of  union  among 

which  was  reprinted  in  1644  and  1646 ;  and  themselves,  held  a  considerable  diversity  m 

which  was  revised  in  1689,  by  a  convention  opinions  ;  and  a*  they  did  not  set  forth  foil 

of  elders  and  delegates  from  more  than  one  and  explicit  accoanu  of  their  feith,  it  is  in* 

hundred  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  possible  to   characterize    them,   otherwise 

Besides  these,  there  were  at  that  time,  sev-  than  by  ssying,  they  in  general  laid  little 

eral  chmebes  of  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  stress  on  doctrines,  and  allowed  very  great 

held  to  open  communion,  especially  in  Bed-  liberty  of  opinion.— See   Crosif's  HistorjF 

fordshire,   where  John   Bunyan  presched.  of  the  Baptists.     Benedicts  CretiuuHiisUnf 

There  were  also  some  SeventK^Day  Bap*  of  the  Bsptists,  vol.  L,  ch.  v.     TouIvMm 

tists.    Baptist  churches  were  also  planted  Supplements  to  NeaTs  History  of  the  Puii- 

in  Ireland,  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars;  tans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169,  dtc. ;  vol.  ifi.,  p.  548, 

and  Roger  Williams  established  a  Baptist  &c. ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  308,  dec,  493,  dec. ;  vol.  v., 

church  in  Providence  in  1639,  which  was  p.  115,  dec,  239,  dec.     Bogue  And  Bennetts 

the  commencement  of  this  denomination  in  History  of  Disfeoters,  vol.  i.,  p.  147,  dec.-^ 

America.— When    Cromtwell  had  usurped  TV.] 
the  flovemment,  be  dismissed  the  pnncipal 

Voi^IlI.— Ooo 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BISTORT  OF  TH£  S0C1NIAK8  AlVD  ARIANS. 

i  1.  Flourishing  SUte  of  the  Socinians. — ^  2.  SocinUns  at  Altorf. — $  3.  Ad?eni£iM  of 
the  Polish  Socinians.-^  4,  5.  Fate  of  the  Exiles.—^  6.  The  Ahans. 

§  !•  The  Socinian  community,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
seemed  in  many  respects  to  stand  on  a  firm  basis.  For  they  not  only  en- 
joyed the  fullest  religious  liberty  in  Transylvania  and  at  Luzko  [in  Vol- 
hinia],  but  they  had  in  Poland,  a  distinguished  school  at  Rakow,  furnished 
with  teachers  eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  a  printing  estabHshment, 
numerous  congregations,  and  many  patrons  who  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  Elated  with  this  prosperity,  they  thought  proper  to  make  great 
efforts  to  extend  their  church,  or  to  obtain  friends  and  patrons  in  other 
countries.  And  it  may  be  shown  by  numerous  proofs,  that  emissaries  of 
the  Polish  Socinians,  in  the  begmning  of  this  century,  were  active  in  Hol- 
land, England,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  make 
proselytes  among  the  great  and  the  learned.  For  while  mo^t  other  sects 
endeavour  first  to  make  friends  among  the  common  people,  this  sect,  which 
exalts  reason  alone,  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  does  not  much  seek  the  &• 
vour  and  friendship  of  women,  the  iUiterate,  and  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
but  labours  to  recommend  itself  especially  to  persons  of  high  rank  and  emi- 
nent talents. 

§  2»  Though  these  missions  were  for  the  most  part  committed  to  men 
of  birth  and  genius,  yet  their  results,  in  most  places,  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  their  projectors.  No  where  did  there  seem  to  be  a  great- 
er prospect  of  success,  than  in  the  university  of  Altorf  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg.  For  here  Ernest  Sohner,  a  physician  and  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher, a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  subtilly,  and  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, who  had  joined  the  Socinians  while  he  resided  in  Holland,  found  it  the 
more  easy  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  doctrines  of  his  new 
brethren,  because  he  was  in  high  reputation  for  learning  and  genuine  piety. 
But  after  his  death  in  1612,  this  new  Socinian  party,  being  deprived  of  their 
guide  and  head,  could  not  manage  their  affairs  so  craftily  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  other  professors  in  the  university.  Hence,  the  whole 
matter  being  fully  exposed  in  1616,  this  already  mature  and  daily  increas- 
ing pest  was  suddenly  arrested  and  destroyed,  by  the  zealous  and  dexter- 
ous severity  of  the  Nuremberg  magistrates.  The  foreigners  who  were 
infected  with  the  heresy,  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  the  infected  citizens 
of  Nuremberg,  allowed  themselves  to  be  reclaimed,  and  returned  to  correct 
principles.(l) 

(I)  A  very  full  and  learned  history  of  this  by   Gehauert  Leipsic,  1739,  8  Tola.  4to. 

whole  business,  derived  chiefly  frOm  unpub-  [Sohner  Vtpi  up  a  brisk  correspondeDce  wttk 

lished  documents  and  papers,  was  drawn  up  the  Polish  Socinians ;  who  sent  a  numbsr 

by  a  late  divine  of  the  university  of  Altori,  of  Polish  youth  to  Altorf,  with  their  private 

Gustamu  George  Zeltner,  entitled  Historia  tutors,  to  aid  in  spreading  Socinian  princi- 

Crypto  Socinismi  Altorfinae  quondam  Acad*  pies.     It  was  intended,  not  only  to  diffuse 

emia  infesti  arcana ;  which  was  pubUshed^  these  piinciples  in  and  aroand  Altorf,  but  to 
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§  8.  Neither  could  the  Socinian  sect  long  hold  that  high  ground,  which 
they  appeared  to  occupy  in  Poland.(2)  The  chief  pillar  that  supported  it, 
was  removed  in  the  year  1638,  by  a  decree  of  the  Polish  diet.  For  in  this 
year,  some  students  of  the  school  at  Rakow  wantonly  threw  stones  at  a 
wooden  statue  of  our  Saviour  extended  on  the  cross,  and  demolished  it. 
For  this  bfience  the  papists  took  such  severe  revenge,  that  they  procured 
the  fatal  law  to  be  enacted  at  Warsaw,  which  conunanded  the  school  at 
Rakow  to  be  broken  up,  the  instructers  to  be  banished  in  disgrace,  the 
printing  establishment  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Socinian  church  to  be  shut 
up.  Ail  this  was  executed  forthwith,  and  without  abatement,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  which  the  powerful  patrons  of  the  sect  could  put  forth.(3) 
This  first  calamity  was  the  harbinger  of  that  dire  tempest,  which  twenty 
years  after  entirely  prostrated  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  sect.  For 
in  a  diet  at  Warsaw  in  1658,  all  the  Socinians  dispersed  throughout  Po- 
land, were  commanded  to  quit  the  country ;  and  it  was  made  a  capital 
ofience,  either  to  profess  their  doctrines,  or  to  harbour  others  who  profess- 
ed  them.  Three  years  were  allowed  the  proscribed,  in  which  to  dispose 
of  their  property  and  settle  their  affairs.  But  soon  afler,  the  cruelty  of 
their  enemies  reduced  it  to  two  years.  Finally,  in  the  year  1661,  the  tre- 
mendous edict  was  renewed ;  and  all  the  Socinians  that  remained,  were 
most  inhumanly  driven  from  Poland,  with  immense  loss  not  merely  of 
property,  but  also  of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  many  persons. (4) 

§  4.  A  part  of  the  exiles  took  their  course  towards  Transylvania  :  and 
nearly  all  these  perished  by  diverse  calamities.  (5)  Others  were  dispers- 
ed in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Poland,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia ; 
where  their  posterity  still  remain,  scattered  here  and  there.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  more  respectable  families  settled  for  a  time  at  Creutz- 
burg  in  Silesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Brieg.(6)  Others  went 
to  <nore  distant  countries,  Holland,  England,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  to 
see  if  they  could  obtain  a  comfortable  settlement  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren.  The  most  active  and  zealous  in  such  embassies,  was,  Stanislatu 
Ltdieniezkyj  a  very  learned  Polish  knight,  who  rendered  himself  laccepta- 
ble  to  great  men  by  his  eloquence,  politeness,  and  sagacity.  In  the  years 
1661  and  1662,  he  came  very  near  to  obtaining  a  secure  residence  for  the 
Socinians  at  Altona,  from  Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark ;  and  in  1662, 
at  Frederickstadt,  from  Christ,  Albert^  duke  of  Holstein ;  and  at  Manheim, 
from  Charles  LevriSt  the  elector  Palatine.     But  all  his  efforts  and  expecta- 

communictte  them  also  to  other  German  uni-  Polonicff,  Kb.  iii.,  cap.  xvii.,  xviii.,  p.  879, 

Tersities.     See  Sckroeekk's  Kirchengesch.  &c.     Eqaitis  Poloni  VindiciaB  pro  Unitarior. 

seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  t.,  p.  626,  6lc. —  in  Polonia  religionis  lihertate ;   in  Sandys 

Tr.  ]  Biblioth.  Antitrinit.,  p.  267,  and  many  others. 

(2)  On  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Socin-  (6)  [Some  sa>  there  were  880  of  then  ref* 
ian  cause,  and  especially  of  the  Racovian  ngees ;  others  say,  500.  On  the  borders  of 
school,  under  the  rectorship  of  Martin  Rua-  Hangary,  they  were  assaulted  and  plundered, 
rus,  see  Jo.  MoUer^t  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn,  so  that  when  they  arrived  at  Clausenbui|[  in 
i.,  p.  572;  in  his  life  of  Rwtnu^  a  very  Transylvania,  they  were  almost  naked.  Die- 
ieamed  man  of  Holstein,  who,  it  appeals,  ease  now  attackeid  them,  and  carried  them 
had  embraced  Socinianism.  nearly  all  off.     See  J.  G.  Walck's  Einleit 

(3)  Cpistolade  Wissowatii  vita,  in  &mi*f  in  die  Rel.  Streit.  aus  d.  Ev.  Lnth.  Kiiche^ 
Bibliotheca  Antitrinitaria,  p.  233.     GM$t.  toI.  iv.,  p.  275. — Von  Einem  ] 

Geo.  ZeUner*9  Historia   Crypto-Socinismi        (6)  Lubiemexky^  Historia  Reform.  Poloo., 
Altorfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  299.  cap.  zviii.,  p.  285,  where  there  is  quite  s  loiy 

(A)  Stanirl  Limfmffkv^  Hwlww  Rrfwi^.    Esiftla  of  ths  Gnntibanen. 
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( of  ibeoIogiatH , 
.  bMup  td  Birhnri:  in  llobtetn,  by  Jelm 
'  '     Aa  FatatiBalf ,  by  Joibi  Latu 

■  U  BriUberg].(7)     Tbeotb. 


to  mBdw  ifae  oppoaecs  of  Qiriit^ 
aiiiilTfi— lytofMOtoAatMii^matlhiL 

4  Sb  flo^  tkewdbm  ■■  nomb  of  dv  nbappy  poofife,  live  concealed 
fa  wriow  «DMiriw  «r  Bnopik  MpMWIr  iB  BnadhEaborg,  Pniwia,  Eng- 
hirf,— jHiiImJ;  MwtlwMfcemwdlfcWKJMriwWiDeineetijigsfor  wof. 
'  ~  '  "koMmfcttiiMM  Ai7h*««|MUiciriligiocM  raeetmg^ 
■  iJ  Ihi  iii,lilnfcB  (0)  Soae  tam  muted  tlwauelm 
^  Md  odten  with  llu«  MaaiMdtn  who  are  called  Go. 

r  «f  ifcMB  MMi  MqoiiM  iti  neanbenTei;  explicitly  to 

e  llwlr  ni«iaM  WteC    b  ■  Mfao  arid,  ibu  aoi  ■  few  of  ihewdM- 
'    ■  «r  dn  «K>My  wfeo  bear  the  name  of  CeJii^ 

Ike  ilatB  «f  HoDuii.  in  1 SS3,  forbrd  Ib*^ 
Ikaboa  of  ITnilaraa  bmfcs.  uiid  all  nligioa 


au.  mm.  i> ,  p.  WT, 

^fcr*)  Life  of  /•.  Lntii  Fakvmu, 

jimid  to  iba  ««k>  of  tbe  hna,  p.  M. 

mi*.-  ■     '  - 


joikeO*ti.     _ 

(fcr  he  ia  Ab  •Mbor  of  ibc  piper).  Recocit 
ia  UlunMre.  it  pbdonpUe,  tc  de  Hutovt. 
B,44,Aiiut«d.,  lT3I.8va.  Tbri «bo pub- 
liihed  il  B«fLn  la  1716.  a  Genun  Confet- 


Hfb 


r  fiLlh^ 


bt  pnnud  U  AnuWt- 

te  tkle-f*ga :  mJ  ^k  Sociaiiiu  hiie  been 
■BfwlW  wife  there  l  bucwithoui  tlupob' 
oftheirRlipOB.  Maayofum 
ae  ire  coBtetii4  uaoag  Uic  Menno- 
■od  t)w  otbci  »c<i«— ScA;,  "Tbl 
SociQUw  la  Etgitni  biie  ncTcr  made  mj 
firarc  »  a  ewoKstiiy,  bat  hue  nltia  been 
dufWTMd  mnodg  tiat  gnat  i«n«t<r  of  atttt, 
Ilal  hare  uiacn  in  a  counlrir.  wben  1ibci<T 
diipliya  lU  iDOU  glortoui  fiuiU.  and  al  (ha 


firandenbarg  Ihey  found  Mime  protecLion, 
mder  Ihe  kindnoa  of  ibe  Fleclonl  iladibold- 
er,  Bogulaiu  pnnce  von  Radiivil,  who  ra- 
taintd  aoma  Sociniina  il  bi>  coiut :  and  per- 
hapa  ihej  would  bI>o  bare  obtained  religious 
ftwdom.  nndei  the  electoral  prince,  Frtdcric 
WiUiam.  had  Dot  Ihe  ilatea  of  the  duchy  in- 
Mted  an  Ifaeir  eipolaion.  See  Frri.  Sam. 
Boci'i  Hiiioria  Socinisnianii  IVuaaici,  p.  G6, 
iu.,  and  Harllnaeh't  PreoMiiche  Kirthen- 
hlllorie,  p,  648,  A,c,  Bj  tbe  indulgence  of 
tbi  above-named  electoral  prince,  Ihei  ob- 
taiited  reh^ouB  freedom  in  Brandenburg, 
panicaluljrin  New  Mark,  anderibe  hope  that 
ifaia  liiile  company  would  gradua]l;r  Qnite  il- 
aelf  with  Uie  HroinUDt  chuichea.  Thej 
likewlaa  had  churcbea  and  achoola,  at  Lands- 
berg,  down  to  Ihe  end  of  the  seTenteenth 
canlai^.  Aflei  thai,  ifaey  were  expelled ; 
tbe  protection  of  the  Schwerm  family,  which 
Jlwf  bad  hilbetW  enjored,  now  eeaaing, — In 
iflUlarM,  Ihe  book  olM*  VMil,  a  Sacklaa. 
d«  TCI*  ReligicM,  lUS,  <m«  buM4  ^  ud 


cal  aytieCD,  now  under  conaideralion,  m  all 
ita  brancbea.  Tbe  Socinian  doctrine  teli- 
uog  to  ihe  desien  and  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ  bad  indeed  many  abctton  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  aeTenlernth  century ;  and 
it  may  be  preaumed  without  lemerTtj.  thtf 
Its  Toitriea  are  ralhei  inereaaed  than  dimin- 
iabed,  in  the  present ;  bul  tbose  dirinea  wha 
have  abandoned  Ihe  Alkaiumaji  hypotbeaia, 
concerning  tbe  Trinity  of  peraonaitiibe  God- 
bead,  have  more  generally  gone  into  tbe 
Ariait  and  Sdmariaa  notiona  of  ilM  inex- 
plicable subject,  Iban  into  tboas  of  tlka  iSo- 
aniaiu,  who  deny  that  Jeaua  Chriat  eiiated 
before  his  appearance  in  the  human  natun. 
The  famou.  Join  BiddU.  after  having  msin- 
lained  both  in  public  and  pnyale  dunng  tbe 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  Ibe  protectorabip  of 
Cromwell,  the  Unilmnan  ^atam,  erected  an 
Independent  congregatiSD  in  London,  whidi 
ia  Ihe  only  Britiihcbuich  we  have  beard  of;  in 
which  all  Ihe  peculiar  docliini 
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anU.  Being  thus  situated,  they  have  not  all  been  able  to  maintain  that 
form  of  religion,  which  their  fathers  transmitted  to  them.  Accordingly, 
both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  without  restraint,  explain  variously 
those  doctrines  which  distinguish  them  from  other  sects :  yet  they  all  agree 
in  denying  the  divine  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  our  Sa- 
viour.(9) 

§  6.  Kindred  with  the  Socinians,  are  the  Arians ;  some  of  whom  t>btain. 
ed  celebrity  in  this  century  as  authors,  such  as  Christopher  Sandy  father 
and  son,  and  John  Biddle  ,*(10)  and  likewise  some  of  those  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation o{ Anti'Triniiariant  or  Unitarians,  For  this 
[latter]  name  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of  persons,  who  agree  in  this  only, 
that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  real  distinction  in  the  divine  nature.  The 
name  of  Arians  is  likewise  given  to  all 'those  in  general,  who  represent 
our  Saviour  to  be  inferior  to  Grod  the  Father.  And  as  this  may  be  done  in 
various  ^ays,  it  is  manifest  that  this  word,  as  now  used,  must  have  various 
significations ;  and  that  all,  who  are  now  called  Arians^  do  not  agree  with 
the  ancient  Aiians  ;  nor  do  they  all  hold  one  and  the  same  sentiment. 

(9)  This  is  evident  from  many  proofs,  and  Scriptura  Trinitatit  Rerelatrix.  The  aon 
among  others  from  the  example  of  Sainuel  died  in  1680,  (aged  40),  and  the  lather  hi 
Crelly  the  most  learned  man  among  the  So-  1686. — Schl.  See  also,  concerning  the 
einiana  a  few  jears  since ;  who,  although  be  younger  Sand^  Bees*  Cyclopsdia,  art.  Sm^ 
•Qstained  the  office  of  a  teacher  amoD£  Siem,  diut. — John  Biddle  was  bom  in  1615,  edu- 
yet  deviated  in  many  respects  from  the  doc-  cated  at  Oxford,  and  became  master  of  a 
trines  of  Socinus  and  of  the  Racovian  eate-  free  school  in  Gloucester  in  1641.  Here  be 
chism ;  nor  did  be  wish  to  be  called  a  Sth  toon  became  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  from 
emtax,  but  an  ArtemoniU.  See  Journal  Lit-  the  year  1644,  till  his  death  in  1663,  he 
teraire,  tome  xvii.,  part  i.,  p.  150,  and  my  passed  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  various 
own  remarks  on  this  man,  in  my  Syntagma  prisons,  and  m  exile.  Whenever  he  was  at 
Diss,  sd  s^nctiorcs  disciplinas  pertinentium,  liberty,  he  wrote  and  preached  in  favour  of 
p.  352.  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  1750,  p.  bis  sentiments ;  which  caused  him  to  be  fr»- 
943.  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hist.  Grit.,  quently  apprehended,  and  to  undergo  a  chm- 
tome  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  88,  dec.  inal  prosecution.     In  the  year  1651,  he  pub- 

(10)  Of  both  the  Sand*^  Arnold  [Kirchen-  lished  two  Catechisms  ;  in  which,  Mx.  Neal 
und  Ketzerhibtorie,  vol.  ii.,  book  xvii.,  ch.  says,  he  maintained,  1.  **That  God  is  con- 
ziii.,  ^  35,  p.  176,  dec],  and  others  give  ac-  fined  to  a  ceruin  place.  3.  That  he  has  a 
count.  Respecting  Biddle^  see  nouveau  bodily  shape.  3.  That  he  has  passions. 
Dictionnaire  Hist.  Crit^  tome  1.,  pL  ii.,  p.  4.  That  he  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  un- 
388,  dec.  IChriMtopher  Stmdiut  the  elder,  changeable.'  6.  That  we  are  not  to  believe, 
was  of  Creuzberg  m  Prussia,  studied  law,  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  6;  That 
and  filled  various  offices  at  Konigsberg ;  Jesus  Christ  has  not  the  nature  of  God,  but 
but  was  deprived  in  1668,  because  he  would  only  a  divine  lordahip.  7.  That  be  was  rmi 
not  renounce  Arianisoi.  After  this,  he  lived  a  priest  while  upon  earth.  8.  That  there  b 
in  retirement,  and  wrote  only  some  vindica-  no  deity  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  According 
tions  and  apologies.  Yet  he  aided  his  son  to  Dr.  Toulmitij  these  are  not  formal  jn-opth 
in  the  composition  of  his  works;  and  out-  h/toR«,bot  only  qrustioju  in  his  catechisms; 
living  him,  published  some  of  them  after  his  to  which  he  subjoins  texts  of  scripture  by 
death.  The  son  called  himself  Christopher  way  of  answer.  Thus,  the  first  propositiom 
Chrtstnpheri  Sandius ;  and  wrote,  besides  is  this  question :  **  Is  not  God,  according  Is 
his  BibUoth.  Antitrinitariorum,  his  Nucleus  the  current  of  the  scripture,  in  a  certaift 
Historic  ecclesiast.  on  the  four  first  centu-  place,  namely,  in  heaven  1"  The  answer 
ries  ;  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  consists  of  twenty-nine  passages  of  scripture, 
the  eariy  fathers,  before  the  council  of  Nice,  which  represent  God,  as  **  looking  from 
held  Arian  sentiments ;  and  that  Athanuius  heaven,"  as  **  our  father  who  art  in  heaven," 
was  the  first  that  broached  the  common  be-  dec.  See  NeaPs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
lief  among  Christians  respecting  the  Trinity,  iv.,  p.  157,  die.,  ed.  Boston,  1817.  Totd- 
He  also  wrote  Interpretationes  paradoxas  min**  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
qustoor  Evangeliorum ;  de  Origine  amnws ;  Writings  of  Mr.  John  Biddle.  Bnol^s 
PiobUma  psradoKum  de  Spihto  fisoeto;  Lives  of  ths  Puitsns»  vol.  iii.,  p.  411,  dec. 
sDd,  (under  the  naine  of  HeniL  CmgsUMs)^  Bees*  CydopiBdia,  art.  JMAUe.— TV.  j 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

HI8T0BT  OF  80MS  MINOR  SECTS. 

i  1,%.  The  CoU^giaots.— ^  3.  The  Labtdists.— ^  4.  Baurignoii  and  Poiret.— ^  6.  TSii 

Philadelphian  Society. 

§  1.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  certain  sects,  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  larger  communities^ 
but  which,  for  various  reasons,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
While  the  Arminian  disputes  in  Holland  were  most  warm,  in  the  year  1619, 
arose  that  class  of  people,  who  hold  sacred  conventions  twice  a  year  at 
Rheiruberg  in  Holland,  not  far  from  Leyden,  and  who  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  CoUegianU.  The  institution  oiginated  from  three  ^brothers, 
by  the  name  of  Koddeus  or  Van  der  Kodde ;  namely  John  Jamesy  Hadrian^ 
and  Gisbert ;  obscure  men,  in  rural  life,  but  according  to  report,  pious,  well 
acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  and  opposed  to  religious  controversies.  They 
were  joined  by  one  Anthony  CameUus^  who  was  also  an  illiterate  and  ob- 
scure man.  The  descendants  and  followers  of  these  men  acquired  the 
name  of  CoUegiantSf  from  the  circumstance,^  that  they  called  their  assem- 
blies  Colleges,  All  persons  may  be  admitted  into  the  society,  who  merely 
account  the  Bible  a  divine  book,  and  endeavour  to  live  according  to  its 
precepts,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  respecting  Grod  and  the  Christian 
religion.  The  brethren,  who  are  considerably  numerous  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  West  Frieslsmd,  assemble 
twice  a  week,  namely  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays;  and  afler  singing  a 
iiynrm,  and  offering  a  prayer,  they  take  up  some  passage  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  they  illustrate  and  explain.  With  the  exception  of  females 
whom  they  do  not  allow  to  speak  in  public,  all  persons  of  whatever  rank 
or  order,  are  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  their  thoughts,  and  offer  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  brethren :  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  oppose,  mod- 
estly  and  soberly,  whatever  the  brethren  advance.  They  have  printed 
lists  of  the  texts  of  scripture  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  their  several 
meetings,  so  that  each  person  may  examine  the  passages  at  home,  and  come 
prepared  to  speak.  Twice  a  year  the  brethren  assemble  at  Rheinsberg, 
where  they  have  spacious  buildings,  destined  for  the  education  of  orphan 
children,  and  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and  there  spend  four  days 
together,  in  listening  to  exhortations  to  holiness  and  love,  and  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper.  Here  also,  such  as  wish  it,  are  baptized  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  (incient  manner,  immersing  the  whole  body  in  water.  The  brethren 
of  Friesland,  at  the  present  day,  assemble  once  a  year  at  Leeuwarden,  and 
there  observe  the  holy  supper ;  because  Rheinsberg  is  too  distant  for  them 
conveniently  to  go  thither.  In  short ;  by  the  CollegiantSy  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  very  large  society  of  persons  of  every  sect  and  rank,  who  assume 
the  name  of  Christians,  but  entertain  different  views  of  Christ ;  and  which 
is  kept  together,  neither  by  rulers  and  teachers,  nor  by  ecclesiastical  laws, 
nor  by  a  formula  of  faith,  nor  lastly,  by  any  set  of  rites,  but  solely  by  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  scriptural  knowledge  and  piety.(l) 


(1)  See  the  Diseertation  sor  let  Uiages    ena  et  Rhinoboargeois ;  which  i«  in  the  apii 
de  ceaz  qii*on  appeUe  en  Hollands  CoUegi-    did  woric :  Ceraiioniea  raligieiiaee  de  tow 
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^  2.  In  such  an  association,  which  allows  all  its  members  to  think  si 
they  please,  and  which  has  no  formula  of  faith,  dissensions  and  controver- 
sies cannot  easily  arise.  Yet  in  the  year  1672,  there  was  no  little  dispnle 
between  John  and  Pavl  Breitenburgf  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  and  MrO' 
ham  Lemmermann  and  Francis  Cuipert  merchants  of  Amsterdam.  Joibi 
Breitenhurgf  (or  Brtdenburgj  as  he  is  generally  called),  had  established  a 
peculiar  9ort  of  coUegCf  in  which  ^  expounded  the  religion  of  reason  and 
nature.  Thb  was  disapproved  of  by  Lemmermann  and  Ctuper^  who  wished 
to  have  reason  excluded  from  any  combination  with- religion.  The  dis- 
pute grew  warmer,  as  Bredenburg  diverged  towards  the  opinions  of  Spinoza 
and  defended  them,  and  yet  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian. (2) 
Some  other  minor  contests  arose  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  the  CoUegiants  in  1686,  were  split  into  two  opposing  sects, 
and  held  their  conventions  in  separate  edifices  at  Rheinsberg.  But  on  the 
death  of  the  authors  of  these  discords,  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  schism  began  to  heal,  and  the  Collegiants  returned  to  their  former 
union  and  harmony.(3) 

§  8.  John  Labadiey  a  Frenchman,  eloquent,  and  of  no  contemptible  ge- 
nius, was  first  a  Jesuit ;  being  dismissed  frbm  their  society,  he  joined  the 
Reformed,  and  sustained  the  office  of  a  preacher  with  reputation,  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length  set  up  a  new  sect,  which  had  its 
seat  first  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  then  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards, 
in  1670,  at  Hervorden  a  town  in  Westphalia,  under  the  patronage  of  EUsfm 
abeth  princess  Palatine,  the  abbess  of  Hervorden ;  and  being  driven  from 
that  place,  it  removed  to  Altona  in  1672  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  its  founder 
in  1674,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Wiewert  in  West  Friesland ;  but  it  has 
long  since  become  extinct.     This  sect  was  joined  not  only  by  several  men 

let  peoples  da  monde,  toms  iv.,  p.  838,  Ae.  that  to  be  false  in  theology,  which  is  true  in 

Also  a  book,  published  by  the  Collegiants  philosophy.     The  best  account  of  Breden' 

themselves,  entitled :  De  Oorsprontil^  Na>  burg,  is  given  by  the  learned  Jew,  Jtaac 

tuur,  Handelwize  en  Oogmerk  der  zo  gena-  Orolno^  in  his  Certamen  philosophicum  pro. 

tmde  Rynborgsche  Vergadering,  Amstcrd,  pugnatae  veritatis  divinae  et  naturalis  adver- 

17116,  4to^  tus  Jo.  Bredenbur^ii  principia,  ez  qoibus 

{2)  John  Bredeniurgwnd  FroMcii  Cutper,  qood  relisio  rationi  repugnat,  demonstrare 

are  well  known  to  have  been  ampbg  the  fol-  bititur.    This  book,  which  contains  Breia^ 

lowers  and  the  adversaries  of  Spinoza ;  but  burghs  demonstrations  of  the  doctrines  of 

what  sort  of  men  they  were,  has  been  un-  Spinoza,  was  first  published,  Amsterdam, 

known  generally.    Bredtnburg^  a  Collegi-  1703,  8vo,  and  then,  Brussels,  1731,  ISmo. 

ant   and  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  openly  Bredenburg*a  adversary,    Francis  Cuiper^ 

taught  the  doctrine  of  SpinozOt  and  demon-  rendered  his  name  famous  by  his  Arcana 

•irated  its  accordance  with  reason,  mathemit-  Atheismi  detects,  written  in  opposition  to 

ically.    At  the  same  time,  he  not  only  pro-  BredenhOTg.     Cuiper  was  a  bookseller  of 

fessed  to  be  a  Christian,  but  actually  explain-  Amsterdam,   and   published    amons   other 

ed,  recommended,  and  defended  Christianity  things,  the  Bibliotbeca  Fratrum  PoU>norum 

in  the  meetings  of  the  Collegiants,  and"  de-  seu  Unitariomm.     Those  acquainted  with 

clared  it  to  be  of  divine  origin.    This  man  Uterary  history,  know  that  Cuiptr,  on  -ac- 

of  a  singular  genius  reconciled  these  two  count  of  that  very  book  above  mentioned 

contradictory  things,  by   maintaining  that  which  he  wrote  sgainat  Brtitnburg^  became 

reason  was  opposed  to  reliffion;  but  yet,  suspected  of  Spinoxitm;  notwithstanding 

that  we  ought  to  believe  in  the  religion  con-  he  was  a  CoUegiant,  and  a  strenuous  defend- 

tained  in  the  N.  Testament  scriptures,  sffaidst  er  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  harmony  of  nur 

the  most  evident  and  the  most  conclusive  son  with  religion. 

mathematical   demonstrations.      He   most        (3)  Besides  those  already  named,  see  Si" 

therefore  have  believed  in  a  twofold  troth,  mtm  Frtd,  Rues,  NachrichtenTQin  Zmtande 

thec^ogical  andmathemstical ;  aiMlhaTelMld  der  liennoniteB,  p.  S67,  dtc. 
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of  considerable  leamingy  but  also  by  that  Minerva  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
mry,  the  veiy  learned  lady  of  Utrecht,  Aima  Maria  Sckarmaim.  Thii 
little  community  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  diflfer  from  the  Reformed^ 
■in  regard  to  religions  opinions  and  doctrines,  so  much  as  in  manners  and 
rules  of  discipline.  For  its  lawgiver  proposed  a  rigorous  and  austere 
model  of  sanctity  for  hb  followers ;  and  conceived  that  not  only  the  invisl- 
ble  church,  but  also  the  visible,  ought  to  be  a  community  of  sanctified  per- 
sons, earnestly  striving  after  perfection  in  holiness.  Several  of  his  tracts 
Jure  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  lively  and  ardent  mind, 
though  not  well  disciplined  and  polished :  and  as  persons  of  such  a  char- 
acter  are  easily  betrayed  by  their  natural  temperament,  into  errors  and 
faults,  I  am  not  sure  whether  those  witnesses  are  to  be  wholly  disregarded, 
who  charge  his  life  and  doctrine  with  many  blemishes.  (4) 

§  4.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  AnUrineUe  Bourigtum  xU  la  Porte^d^  lady 
of  Flanders,  boasted  that  she  was  inspired  of  Grod,  and  instructed  super- 
(  naturally  to  restore  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  become  extinct  and 
lost  among  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  the  different  sects.  This  wo- 
man, who  possessed  a  voluble  tongue,  feelings  uncommonly  ardent,  and 
an  imagination  of  inexhaustible  fecundity,  filled  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
and  also  Jutland  (where  she  spent  some  years),  with  the  fiune  of  her  ffi^ta 
of  fancy ;  and  she  persuaded  some  among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  igno- 
rant and  unlearned,  to  believe  her  declarations.  Afler  various  flufierings 
and  conflicts,  she  died  at  Franeker  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  1660.  It 
would  require  a  prophet  and  diviner,  to  make  out  from  her  numerous  wri- 
tings, a  neat  and  consistent  system  of  theology.  For  that  divine  light 
which  guides  persons  of  this  character,  never  proceeds  in  a  regular  and 
methodical  way ;  and  it  spreads  a  thick  darkness  before  the  minds  of  those 
who  investigate  truth,  not  by  feeling,  but  by  the  understanding.  Yet  a 
reflecting  person  who  is  versed  in  church  history,  may  easily  discover, 
that  this  woman  who  had  not  full  command  of  her  reason,  derived  a  large 
part  of  her  oracles  from  the  writings  of  the  Mystic  doctors ;  and  that  what 
she  derived  from  these  sources,  the  extravagance  of  her  fancy  made  worse 
than  they  were  before.  Neglecting  all  the  details  of  her  system,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is,  that  religion  consists  in  an  internal  emotion  or  sensation  of 
the  soul,  and  not  in  either  knowledge  or  practice.(5)     Among  her  patrons, 

(4)  See  Jo.  MbUer^s  Cimbna  Littenta,  length  excoranranicated  by  the  French 
torn,  iii.,  p.  35f  6&c.,  and  laagoge  ad  Histor.  churches  in  Holland,  and  set  up  a  chmdi 
Chersones.  Cimbricae,  pt.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  131,  of  his  own.  But  this  church  rendered  itself 
dec.  Add  Godfr.  Arnold* t  kirchen-und  so  odious,  that  it  was  persecuted,  and  dirren 
Ketzerhistohe,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  book  zvii.,  ch.  from  place  to  place,  so  long  as  iinhtiHr  was 
zxi.,  p.  1186  Weismann'a  Historia  Eccl.  at  the  head  of  it.  The  charges  againet  him 
saculi  ZTii.,  p.  927,  and  others.  Concern-  were  very  numerous  and  weiffhty,  and  re- 
ing  the  two  celebrated  companions  and  col-  spected  both  his  orthodoxy  and  his  morals : 
leagues  of  Labadie,  Peter  du  lagnon  and  buf  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  fairly  tried, 
Peter  Yvon,  see  MblUr^s  Cimbria  Litterata,  be  would  be  found  to  bo  aiiy  thing  mor«  than 
torn,  ii.,  p.  472,  1020.  [Labadie  exhibited  a  rash,  indiscreet,  enthosiastical  man.— TV.] 
through  life,  the  character  of  an  indiscreet  (5)  See  Jo.  MoUer,  who  treats  erpnmif 
reformer.  To  lash  the  ▼ices  of  the  people,  and  fully  respecting  her,  in  his  Cimbna  Inl- 
and to  purge  the  churches  of  their  offences  terata,  torn,  ii.,  p.  85,  &e.,  and  in  hie  Iotr»- 
against  punt^,  was  his  great  business.  But  duct,  in  Histor.  Chersonesi  Cimbrioa^  pt. 
it  was  his  misfortune  always  to  get  into  dif-  ti.,  p.  161,  du;.  Peter  Bofle,  Dietionoaire 
ficulty.  The  irreligious  aohorr^  him,  and  Hist.'et  Cht.,  tome  i.,  p.  689.  OMr.  At- 
the  pious  were  diswuisfied  with  him.  Hence  no^  Kirchen-und  Kets«ifaistom,  toi.  ii<,  p. 
he  removed  from  place  to  place,  Wat  tt  168,  dM.,  and  othsn. 
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tbe  most  distinguished  were,  Christian  BarAolomew  de  Cordis  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory  at  Mechlin,  a  Jansenist,  who  died  on  the  island  of  Nordstrand 
in  Jutland  ;(6)  and  Peter  Poiretj  a  man  of  penetrating  genius,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  who  has  clearly  evinced  hy  his  own 
example,  that  knowledge  and  ignorance,  reason  and  superstition,  are  not  so 
mutually  repulsive  that  they  cannot  reside  in  the  same  breast,  and  by  their 
united  energies  engender  monstrous  productions,(7) 

§  5.  Of  the  same  or  at  least  similar  views,  the  same  plans,  and  the  same 
general  character,  was  Jane  Leade,  who  near  the  end  of  the  century  blind, 
ed  not  only  many  of  the  common  people  in  England,  but  also  some  of  the 
better  informed,  by  her  visions,  her  prophecies,  her  promises,  and  her  doc- 
trines ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  FlUladelphian  Soetetg,  For  she  believed 
in  general,  that  all  contentions  among  Christians  would  wholly  cease,  and 
that  the  church  of  Christ  would  become  the  only,  the  perfectly  united,  and 
the  most  beautiful  church  here  on  earth ;  p^vided  all  would  commit  their 
souls  to  the  intemal  teacher^  to  be  moulded,  enlightened,  and  governed  by 
him,  neglecting  all  other  doctrines,  precepts,  and  opinions.  And  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  assurance,  in  the  name  of  Grod,  that  such  a  church  as 
she  had  conceived  of^  would  be  established  before  the  end  of  the  wor^d. 
And  the  honest  woman  might  with  more  confidence  give  this  assuran^e^ 
as  she  fully  believed,  that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was  that  very  church 
of  Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  and  reigned.  Her  other 
discoveries,  among  which  was  the  noted  restoration  of  all  thingSf  need  not 
be  related*  Leade  was  less  fortunate  than  Bowrignon  in  this  respect,  that 
she  had  not  so  eloquent  and  sagacious  a  counsellor  as  PoireL,  to  plead  her 
cause.  For  her  principal  associates,  John  Pordage^  a  .physician,  and 
Thomas  Bromfy^  were  more  distinguished  for  piety  and  a  contemplative 
turn  of  mind,  than  for  their  power  of  reasoning  or  their  eloquence.  Por^ 
doge  in  particular,  even  surpassed  our  Bcehmen  (whom  he  greatly  admired), 
in  obscurity ;  and  instead  of  enUgbtening  his  readers,  shocks  them  wiUi 
his  uncouth  phraseology.(8) 

(6)  See  coDcemiog  him,  MotUfB  Cimbria  printed  the  whole  tt  her  own  cost.  Hence 
litteraU,  torn,  ii.,  p.  149.  R^eaf  nomberB  of  her  writings  came  before 

(7)  Poirtt  STstematixed  and  ezplamed  Ae  uie  imblie.  The  Fliiladelphian  Society  was 
wiid  and  incoherent  ihapeodiee  of  Btmrig^  established  by  her  in  1697 :  tbe  cause  and 
nrn^  in  a  great  work  wbich  be  entitled:  reasons  for  its  faistitiition,  she  pablisbed  ia 
L*(£cononiie  divine  ou  Systeme  nniversel ;  1698.  Her  writings  fill  eight  yohimes.— 
first  nublished  in  French,  Amsterd.,  1686,  PordagevtM  first  a  preacher,  bot  afterwards 
7  Tofs.  8ro,  and  afterwards  published  in  bemg  deposed  for  hu  fanaticism,  he  became 
Latin.  Respecting  this  celebrated  Mystic  a  physician.  He  was  the  most  seaknia  jpiro* 
philosopher,  whose  Tarions  writings  nociired  noter  of  the  Boefamist  doctrines  and  ot  the 
km  notoriety,  see  tbe  Bibliotbeca  Biemeiis.  Philadelphian  Society  in  England.  Hie 
TheoL  Pfailol.,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  L,  p.  76.  principal  work  was,  his  Divine  and  true 

(8)  See  Jo.  Wolff,  Jaeger,  Historia  sacra  Meta|iiYsics,  in  3  toIs.  8to.  He  also  wrote 
et  cirilis  sascnli  xm.,  decenn.  x.,  p.  90,  Ac.  a  Imnogia  Mrstica ;  and  died  m  1606.«-' 
Peter  Poiret,  Bibtiotiieca  Myetioor.,  |>.  161,  Bramlof  wis  hia  pepil  and  aifiMnnt,  and 
174,  S88,  S86»  and  others.  iJem$  hudt^  wrote  moch  on  the  Bible.  In  Hodand,  one 
wbe  died  1704,  in  tbe  81st  year  of  her  sge,  Loi  Fitktr,  a  physician,  was  a  promoter  of 
spent  neaxiy  her  whole  life  in  reading  wd  the  Philaddphian  Society  ;  and  he  cansed  aN 
recommenmng  the  writings  of  BoeAm,  and  in  the  abore  worics  to  be  qilendidly  pobllsbej 
penning  down  her  own  rerelations  aod  new  hi  DqIc1i.«-8SpA/.] 

lesnlts  of  divine  truths.    CBie  was  ricli»  ead 
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4  1.  Praiiiee. — $  S.  Prospenrat  Events  of  the  Church  genenJIy,  and  eipecianj  of  the  Po> 
pish  Church.---^  3.  The  Jesoits  and  their  R^jnlations  in  Chma.— ^  4.  Protestant  liie- 
sions. — ^  5.  Adverse  Eyents.  Private  Enemies  of  Christianitj. — ^  6.  Atheists ;  Ddsts. 
—4  7.  Romish  Church :  the  Pontiffs. — $  8.  Prospects  of  Reconciliation  between  the 
Evangelical  and  the  Papists  frustrated.— 4  9.  Intestine  Discords  of  the  Romish  Clnrch. 
Jsnsenist  Contests. — ^  10.  Quesnel. — ^Tbe  Boll  Unttonitos.^  11.  Commolioiis  fiom 
it  in  France.— 4  13.  Supports  of  the  Jansenists  in  France.  Francis  de  Fkzis.— f  13. 
,  State  of  the  Eastern  Church.--^  14.  External  State  of  the  Lutheran  Church.— 4  IS-  Its 
Internal  State.— ^  16.  Intestine  Foes.^  17.  The  Heneohutters.  Zinzendorf— ^  18. 
Cultivation  of  Philosophy  amons  the  Lutherans. — ^  19.  The  Weitheim  Transktkm.— 
4  SO  Pietistic  Controversies.—^  21.  State  of  the  Reformed  Church. — ^  33.  Projects 
for  Union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. — ^  23.  State  of  the  Ei^nh  Church. 
—4  24.  Various  Sects  in  England.  Whitefield.— ^  25.  Sute  of  the  Dutch  Church.— 
^  36.  Controversy  in  Switzenaod  respecting  the  Formula  Consensus. — ^  37.  Th»  So* 
cinians.    Arians. 

§  1.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  [eighteenth]  centoiy  qow  passiiigy 
affords  matter  for  a  volume,  rather  than  for  a  few  pages ;  and  may  expect 
among  those  who  come  afler  us,  an  ingenuous  and  faithful  historian  of  its 
own.  But  that  the  present  summary  may  not  be  defective,  and  that  my. 
self  and  perhaps  others,  may  have  a  thread  to  guide  our  lectures,  I  will 
just  run  over  the  principal  subjdcts,  and  in  a  few  words  state  the  occur* 
rences  most  worthy  of  notice  in  our  own  age.  That  the  size  of  the  book 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  swelled,  authorities  will  be  omitted.  For  what 
man  of  learning  is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  literature,  as  not  to  know  that 
there  are  innumerable  works,  f^om  which  our  dry  and  insipid  narrative 
miffht  be  filled  out  and  made  interesting  ? 

9  2.  The  Christian  name  has  been  propagated  with  equal  zeal,  by  pa. 
pists  and  Protestants,  in  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  I  say  the  Chnstian 
name,  not  the  Christian  reUgian,  For  it  is  demonstrable,  Uiat  very  many 
of  those  whom  the  Romish  missionaries  persuade  to  forsake  idolatry, 
show  themselves  to  be  Christians  only  in  name,  and  as  to  certain  ceremo- 
nies and  outward  forms,  not  in  reality  and  in  spirit ;  nor  do  they  quit  su- 
perstition, but  only  exchange  one  species  of  it  for  another.  Among  the 
papists  the  Jesuits,  and  among  the  Jesuits  the  French,  especially,  are  rep- 
resented as  explaining  genuine  Christianity,  with  distinguished  success^ 
to  barbarous  nations  which  knew  not  Grod.  And  the  fiu^t  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, provided  it  is  allowable  to  call  those  persons  Christians,  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  Christ,  however  imperfect  it  may  be.    At  least  it  is 
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tniey  that  the  Prendi  gathered  large  congregationi  of  such  ChristianBy  in 
the  East  Indies,  especially  in  the  kingdoms  of  Camate,  Madura,  and  Mar* 
ava,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
also  in  some  provinces  of  America,  since  the  time  that  Anthony  Veri  as* 
sumed  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  sacred  missions,  and  by  great 
efibrts  procured  both  men  and  money  adequate  for  so  great  an  underta« 
king.  But  these  missionaries  were  so  fiur  from  effiicing  the  former  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  Jesuit  preachers,  that  they  rather  deepened  itr 
For  they  are  represented  as  pursuing  their  own  honour  and  emolument, 
rather  than  the  interests  of  Christ ;  and  as  ingeniously  corrupting  very  much 
the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  obtain  the  more  proselytes* 

6  8*  The  famous  question,  wbsther  the  Jesuits  residing  in  China,  advoca* 
ted  the  cause  of  Christ  well  or  ill,  among  that  discerning  people  who  are  so 
exceedingly  attached  to  their  ancient  rites ;  was  decided  in  the  year  1704, 
by  Clemtnt  XI.  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  Jesuits.  For  he  declared  it  criro* 
inal  for  the  new  Christians  to  practise  the  rites  of  their  ancestors ;  and  es- 
pecially those  rites  by  which  the  Chinese  honour  their  deceased  ancestors 
and  Confucius.  But  this  severe  edict  was  considerably  mitigated,  in  the 
year  1715 ;  and  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  angry  Jesuits* 
For  the  pontiff  decreed,  that  it  is  allowable  for  the  teachers  of  the  Chinese, 
to  designate  the  divine  nature  by  the  word  Tienj  provided  they  add  the 
word  TckUf  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Tien,  and  to  make  it  ap* 
pear  that  the  Christian  teachers  adored  the  Lord  of  heaven^  (for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  TVen-Tdbi),  and  not  heaven  itselfl  He  alsoaUow* 
ed  those  rites  to  be  practised,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  adver^ 
saries  of  the  Jesuits  ;  provided  all  si^ierstition  and  appearance  of  religioa 
were  avoided,  and  that  these  ritev  were  regarded  as  mere  testimonies  of 
respect  for  their  ancestors,  <Nr  as  marks  of  civil  honour.  The  Chinese 
Christians  therefore,  according  to  this  decree  of  Clement^  may  keep  in  their 
houses  tablets,  on  which  are  written  in  golden  letters  the  names  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  ConfMcius:  they  may  hwftdly  honour  them  with  lighted 
candles,  with  incense,  and  with  tables  set  out  with  viands,  iruits,  and  spices  i 
nay,  may  address  these  tablets  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  as  sup-> 
plicants,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  nround.  The  first  or  more  severe 
edict  was  carried  to  China,  by  Charles  Thomas  Toununif  in  the  year  1705 ; 
and  the  second  or  milder  one,  by  Charles  Amhrote  Mesxdbarha^  in  the 
year  1721.  Bot  neither  of  them  satisfied  the  emperor  and  the  Jesuits* 
Toumon  executing  the  commands  of  his  master  with  less  prudence  than 
the  case  required,  was,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  thrown  into  prison }  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1710.  Mexxdbarboj  though  much  more  cautious  and 
prudent,  returned  without  effecting  his  object :  lor  the  emperor  could  by 
no  iQieans  be  persuaded,  to  allow  any  innovations  to  be  made  in  the  ancient 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  country.  At  present,  the  state  of  Christi* 
anity  in  China  being  extremely  precarious  and  duhk>us,  this  controversy  is 
entirely  suspended*  And  many  considerations  induce  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  pontiff  and  the  accusers  of  the  Jesuits,  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Jesuits'  adhering  to  their  own  regulations,  rather  than  to  those  sent 
them  from  Rome.  For  many  erib  must  be  patiently  borne,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  fiur  greater  evil,  the  overthrow  of  the  Romish  religion  in  (9dnft.(l ) 

(1)  [All  Umm  etents  an  tUted  iar  mon    nattical  History  of  China,  (in  GemianXRo^ 
fuDy  in  Dr.  MoMhemCt  moat  racant  Ecds-    lock,  1748,8Ta.    la oppoaitioD  to tbia,  was 
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§  4.  The  English  and  the  Dutchybut  etpedaUy  Ae  fimiier»  made  nmch 
greater  efforts  than  befbre»  to  spread  the  knowledjro  of  Qiriiitiaiu^  among 
uie  nations  of  Asia  and  America.  Among  tlie  e&rts  of  this  kind  by  Lu» 
thcrans,  the  noblest  and  most  saocessful  is,  the  institution  of  Fndmc  lY. 
king  of  Denmarit ;  who  in  the  year  1706,  sent  out  missionaries  to  preach 
Christian  truth  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  nusaion,  the 
purest  and  best  of  all,  not  only  still  flourishes,  being  supported  by  the  veiy 
best  regulations,  but  through  the  munificence  of  that  excellent  kmg,  Chris* 
Han  VI.,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  The  men  who 
labour  in  it,  I  admit,  make  fewer  Christians  than  the  papal  missionaries ; 
but  they  make  far  better  pnes, — real  disciples,  and  not  the  apes  of  disciplee 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Russians  have  bestowed  labour,  not  in  vain,  for 
tiie  conyersion  of  some  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Siberia. 

§  5.  While  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  increasing  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  world,  through  the  labours,  the  perils,  and  the  anxious  solicitudes 
of  these  missionaries,  groat  numbei^  in  Europe,  have  mode  it  their  Ihisi* 
ness  to  obscure  this  glory  and  to  t;read  it  in  the  dust.  Hiere  is  no  ooun. 
try  of  Europe,  and  almost  no  sect  of  Christians  in  our  age,  which  does  not 
nourish  in  its  bosom  persons  who  endeavour  either  to  blot  out  all  religion  and 
all  fear  of  Grod,  or  at  least,  to  sink  the  dignity  and  lessen  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  No  where  does  this  pest  to  the  human  race  more  abound^ 
no  where -does  it  more  boldly  come  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  than  in  the 
free  states  of  Holland  and  England.  Nor  is  it  rare  to  meet,  especially  in 
England,  with  books  which  impudently  deride  and  set  at  naught,  not  only 
the  whole  religion  of  Christ,  but  also  the  honour,  worship,  and  majesty 
of  the  divine  Being,  and  all  virtue  and  morality.  Infamous  for  the 
publication  of  such  books,  are,  John  Tolandy  Anthony  CoQins^  MaUhem 
TMLalj  Thomas  WoohUmj  (a  portentous  genius,  who  with  most  stupid  ef- 
frontery attempted  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  our  Saviour's  miracles), 
Thomas  Morgan^  John  Chubb,  John  Mandeville,  and  several  others.  And 
not  long  will  any  country  of  Europe,  particularly  those  which  have  aban- 
doned the  Romish  communion,  be  free  from  writers  ci  this  character^ 
if  the  booksellers  continue  to  abuse  the  power  they  now  have,  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  by  means  of  printing  every  wretched  and  sensdess  pioduc* 
lion. 

§  6.  The  sect  of  Atheists,  that  is,  of  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  Being,  who  created  and  upholds  the  visible 
universe  according  to  his  pleasure,  is  now  almost  extinct.  For  those  ac- 
tuated by  this  phrensy  at  tne  present  day,  omitting  all  di^utation,  agree  to 
the  doctrines  of  Spinoxa ;  and  consider  this  whole  material  worid  as  an 
automaton,  which  by  means  of  some  internal  energy  origioates  and  pro- 
duces various  movements,  all  of  which  are  Uie  result  of  necesnty.  llie 
tribe  of  Deists,  or  of  persons  who  assail  the  truth  of  all  revealed  religicms, 
and  especially  of  the  Christian  religion,  disagree  very  moch,  and  are  di- 
vided into  various  sects.  The  best  of  themy — though  these  are  bad 
enough,— 4ure  those  who  endeavour  to  merge  Quistianity  in  natural  i^- 


pabHifaed  at  Aogsbing  in  175S,  Svo,  and  tt  from  P«kin,  hy  JK.  P.  Fhriasw  Bskr,  Iks 

luprock,  The  most  recent  events  in  China ;  xector  of  the  Jesuits*  college  in  China.    Bat 

with  a  solid  confutation  of  manj  unjust  and  this  refutation  only  nuJ^ee  the  correctaess 

erroneous  statements  of  Dr.  Moskenn,  in  his  of  Mo$hem*$  book  wpptn  U»  mem  SMMiifsL 

most  recent  Eccl.  Hist,  of  China ';  wiittsn  ^8dd.] 
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giODy  maintaining  that  Oirist  only  republished  the  lost  and  obliterated 
precepts  of  nature  or  oorrect  reason*  Of  this  class  are  Tmdal^  Chubby 
mandetdUef  Mcrgom^  and  many  others  among  the  English ;  if  indeed,  thqr 
really  believed  wluU  their  words  ejqpress.  To  the  same  class  belongs 
MuraUf  or  whoever  may  be  the  unfortunately  eloquent  and  ingenious  au» 
thor  of  the  recent  French  work,  entitled :  What  is  essential  in  religion^ 
[Lettres  sur  la  religion  essentielle  4 1'homme,  distingu6e  de  ce  qui  n'en 
est  que  I'accessoire* — MacL]  For  according  to  his  opinion,  the  whole 
^stem  of  religion  is  comprised  in  these  three  propositions :  There  is  a 
God :  He  watches  over  human  afiairs :  The  soul  is  immortal.  And  to  in^ 
culcate  these  three  truths,  by  his  precepts  and  example,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  mission. 

(  7.  The  Romish  church  in  this  century,  has  been  governed  by  ClemaU 
XI.  [A.D.  1700-21],  ItmocerU  XIII.  [1721-24],  Benedict  XIII.  [1724-80;^ 
ClemetU  XII.  [1730-40],  Benedict  XIV.  [1740-58].  All  these  may  be 
pronounced  holy,  wise,  and  learned  men,  if  compared  with  the  pontifis  of 
former  times.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  for  learning  and  eruditioc^ 
are  Clement  XI.  and  the  present  pontifl^  Benedict  XIV.,  whose  former 
name  was  Prosper  de  LambertmL  The  most  distinguished  for  piety,  or 
rather  for  a  show  of  it,  was  Benedict  XIIL  This  last-named  pontiff  made 
a  laudable  attempt,  by  means  of  a  council  which  he  held  in  the  Liateraa 
palace  in  1725,  the  Acts  and  decrees  of  which  have  been  published,  to 
correct  the  greater  evils  in  the  church,  and  to  reform  the  very  cornet 
morals  of  the  clergy  of  every  rank.  But  the  event  did  not  answer  his  ex* 
pectations.  Noi^  will  Benedict  XIV.  be  more  successful ;  who  is  now  at^ 
tempting  the  same  thing,  though  by  different  means.  Moreover  the  mod* 
em  pontifis  differ  exceedingly  from  their  predecessors,  in  the  extent  of  their 
prerogatives  and  in  their  'power  and  influence.  For  the  sovereign  princes 
and  states,  though  they  treat  the  pontifis  personally  with  high  respect  and 
honour,  yet  are  continually  depressing  and  humblij^  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  they  wisely  discriminate  from  the  pontiff.  This  appears,  among 
other  things  from  the  contests  of  the  pontiffs  in  the  present  age,  with  thp 
kings  of  France,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples ;  in  which  the  pontifis 
have  uniformly  been  obliged  to  succumb. 

§  8.  A  reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  with  the  papists,  if  we  except  some 
feeble  efforts  of  certain  individuals,  has  not  been  seriously  and  earnestly 
attempted  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  hardly  possible.  For  those  who  formerly 
attempted  this  thing,  endeavoured  principally  to  gain  over  the  Protestants, 
by  explaining  away  and  lowering  down  the  [most  offensive]  Romish  doc- 
trines; but  Clement  XI.  deprived  the  pacificators  of  this  their  principal 
resource,  by  publishing  that  very  noted  decree,  called  the  BuU  Vnigenittu* 
For  this  has  shown  most  clearly,  that  on  most  of  the  points  which  obliged 
our  ancestors  to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion,  the  present  doc- 
trine of  the  papists  is  precisely  the  same,  as  it  formerly  appeared  to  be* 
This  disclosure  being  made,  it  became  manifest,  that  those  who  had  for. 
merly  offered  us  peace  on  very  conciliatory  terms,  had  only  laid  a  trap  for 
us  by  their  pretended  expositions  of  the  Romish  foith,  and  that  no  confi- 
dence whatever  could  be  reposed  on  the  promises  of  such  men. 

§  9.  The  intestine  discoids,  which  greatly  disquieted  the  Romish  com- 
munity in  the  preceding  century,  were  so  for  from  being  composed  and 
•eltled  in  tbi%  that  tbey  hiiv§  jaUwr  acquired  OQW  sira^^ 
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faicreaaed  animosity.  The  Jesuits  still  contend  with  the  Dominfcans  and 
odiers;  though  with  a  little  more  decorum,  aod  more  covertly.  The 
Franciscans  are  at  rariance  with  the  Dominicans.  There  is  also  dispute 
respecting  the  nature  and  lawfiilness  of  the  Chinese  rites.  But  it  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  contests,  which  disturb  and  disquiet  cTery 
part  of  the  widely-extended  Romish  church,  sometimes  more  slightly  and 
sometimes  more  violently.  The  principal  controven^  now  dividing  the 
papal  empire,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Janscnists;  which  is  carried  on  with 
Tarious  results,  particularly  in  France  and  the  Netheriands.  The  Jansen- 
ists,  or  Augustinians  as  they  choose  to  be  called,  are  inferior  to  the  Jesuits 
In  numbers,  power,  and  influence ;  but  arc  their  equals  in  fortitude,  sagacity, 
and  erudition  ;  and  their  superiors  in  saDctimoniousaess,  and  that  supersti- 
tion  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  In  France  they  are  oppressed 
and  persecuted,  but  in  the  Netherlands  they  find  a  ready  asylum.  The 
flreatest  part  of  the  papists  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  all  those  in  the 
United  Netheriands,  adhere  to  the  Jansenist  doctrines.  The  Dutch  papists 
fit  this  day,  have  almost  separated  themselves  from  the  Roman  pontiff; 
though  they  profess  the  closest  adherence  to  the  communion  of  the  Ro« 
mish  church :  nor  are  either  the  threatenings  or  the  entreaties  of  the  Ro- 
mish  prelate,  able  to  reduce  these  rebellious  Batavions  to  subordination. 

§  10.  A  very  great  support  to  the  Jansenist  cause,  both  in  the  preceding 
century  and  in  this,  was  the  New  Testament  of  the  very  leamcid  and  pious 
Pascktuius  Que^mely  one  of  the  Presb3rters  of  the  Oratory,  which  he  trans- 
iated  into  French,  and  accompanied  with  notes  calculated  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  religion.  For  the  marrow  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines  is  very  ele- 
gantly and  ingeniously  wrought  into  these  notes,  so  as  to  infuse  it  the  more 
agreeably  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  To  destroy  the  influence  of  this 
most  pernicious  engine,  the  Jesuits  induced  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  Prance,  to 
solicit  a  public  condemnation  of  the  book  from  the  Roman  pontifl*,  Clement 
XI.  The  pontiff  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  issued  in  the  year  171 3,  the  celebratied  BM  or  decree,  which 
from  its  first  words  is  called  Ufdgenitus j^sid  in  which  on^  hundred  and  one 
propositions  taken  from  that  bookj  are  proscribed.  This  edict  was  of  some 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  of  immense  disadvantage 
to  the  whole  Romish  church,  as  the  wiser  men  in  it  themselves  admit.  For 
not  to  mention  that  the  Protestants  learned  from  it,  that  the  Romish  com- 
munity  religiously  held  fiist  her  former  corruptions,  the  subjects  of  the  pon- 
tiff, who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  and  who  were  so- 
licitous only  to  advance  truth  and  piety,  were  exceedingly  offended  at  this 
decree.  Besides,  the  Jansenian  schism  was  widened  by  it,  and  rendered 
more  bitter  and  violent.  • 

§  11.  The  most  violent  contests  were  produced  by  this  unhappy  edict, 
especially  in  France.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  a  vast  number  of  influen- 
tial, pious,  and  learned  men,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  appealed 
from  it  to  a  future  general  council.  And  especially  Lewis  AnUumy  No^ 
ailleSf  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  manfully  opposed  it,  regardless  of  the  resent- 
ments  both  of  the  pontiff  and  the  king.  These  strenuous  defenders  of  the 
Gallic  liberties  and  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  the  pontiffs,  kings,  and 
Jesuits  laboured  to  subdue,  by  all  sorts  of  punishments  and  indignities : 
and  in  part  they  did  subdue  them.  For  many  became  exiles,  and  retired 
Miong  their  brethren  in  Holland:  others  were  coerced,  by  violence  and 
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fisary  to  approve  the  decree  of  the  pontiff:  and  others,  being  deprived  of 
their  livings,  their  honours,  and  their  offices,  removed  to  foreign  countries. 
At  length  the  matter  was  carried  so  fiur,  that  this  papal  edict  was  declared 
to  be  a  law  of  the  land.  All  these  measures  reduced  the  nation  to  some 
d^ree  of  quietude ;  but  they  by  no  means  purged  it  of  enemies  to  the  pon- 
tinl  Every  part  of  France  abounds  with  Appellants^  as  they  are  cailed, 
who  are  only  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  for  renewing  the  old 
controversy,  which  has  never  been  properly  settled. 

§  12.  Amid  these  calamities,  the  Jansenists  had  but  two  resources,  by 
which  to  defend  themselves  and  their  cause  against  so  many  powerful  en- 
emies,  namely,  the  press  and  miracles.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  the 
pontiff  and  the  Jesuits  in  numberless  publications,  many  of  which  being 
written  with  copiousness,  elegance,  and  solidity,  have  produced  great  effect ; 
and  as  human  aids  proved  insufficient,  they  called  in  the  help  of  divine  aid* 
For  they  persuaded  the  people,  that  Gk>d  had  honoured  the  bones  and  ash- 
es of  certain  persons,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Jansefiiutf  and  who  had  appealed  anew  in  their  last  moments  to 
a  future  council,  by  imparting  to  them  the  power  of  healing  the  most  in- 
veterate  diseases.  Among  those  who  were  said  to  have  received  this  glo. 
xy,  the  most  distinguished  was  Francis  de  Paris,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Paris,  a  man  of  noble  birth  but  of  a  glooihy  temperament,  and  exces- 
sively superstitious,  and  one  who  had  voluntarily  brought  on  his  own  deaths 
by  abstinence  from  food  and  other  self  tortures.  To  miracles,  were  super- 
added divine  visions.  For  many  persons  especially  at  Paris,  pretended  to 
be  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  uttered  prophecies,  often  of  the  most 
insipid  character,  by  which  however  the  multitude  as  is  usual,  were  greats 
ly  affected.  But  the  prudence  of  the  French  court  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions  also :  so  that  as  things  now  are,  the  Jansenists  have  no  other 
means  of  defence,  but  their  genius  and  their  pens. 

§  13.  Of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  church,  very  little  can  be  said.     For 
their  ignorance  and  the  severe' oppression  under  which  they  live,  prevent 
their  attempting  any  revolution  or  change  of  condition.     Tne  Russians  at 
already  stated^  under  the  guidance  of  the  emperor  Peter  the  Great,  adopt- 
ed better  regulations  for  their  church.     Yet  there  still  remain  vast  num- 
bers in  that  immense  empire,  who  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  rude 
system  of  their  ancestors :  and  there  are  some,  who  if  they  were  able^ 
would  exterminate  the  Protestants  and  the  followers  of  other  religions,  with 
fire  and  sword.     This  is  manifest,  especially,  from  a  work  of  Stephen  Jo* 
varski  against  the  heretics.     The  Greeks  are  said  to  meet  with  more  in- 
dulgence from  their  Mohammedan  masters.     The  Nestorians  and  Mo- 
nophysites  in  Asia  and  Africa,  perseveringly  refuse  communion  with  the 
Romish  see,  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  and  arguments  of  the  papal 
missionaries.     The  pontifis  have  several  times  contemplated  a  new  mis- 
sion to  the  Abyssinians ;  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  way  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  that  nation,  so  hostile  to  the  Romish  religion.    Nor 
is  there  even  a  tolerable  prospect,  that  the  embassy  now  preparing  at 
Rome  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  will  meet  with  success.    The  Monoph- 
ysites  in  Asia  extend  the  limits  of  their  church,  as  they  have  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  not  long  since,  they  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Nestorians  inhabit- 
ing the  maritime  coasts  of  India. 
§  14.  The  Lutheran  church  celebrated,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  the 
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aeeylar  festival  of  its  religkw  in  1717»  and  that  of  the  Angaburff  Confao- 
aion  in  1780.  It  received  no  amall  acocBiion  a  few  yean  since,  by  means 
of  that  multitude  which  abandoned  the  territories  of  Saltzborg  and  Berch- 
tolsgadden,  in  order  to  profess  the  pure  relision  without  fear,  and  emigra- 
ted,  some  to  Prussia,  omers  to  Hollandt  and  others  to  America  and  otftor 
countries.  The  Lutheran  church  has  likowise  been  inoieased,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extension  to  America  and  Asia ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations small  in  those  distant  regions.  In  Grermany,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  appears  from  the  public  documents  and  fVom  numerous  complaints,  it 
has  in  various  places  been  much  oppressed  by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman 
pontifi^  and  been  very  unjustly  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  privileges. 

§  15.  No  change  could  take  place  in  the  doctrines  and  regulations  of  the 
Lutheran  church ;  because  the  ancient  confessions  and  canons  by  which 
the  public  fidth  and  discipline  ¥rere  ascertained,  remained  as  formerly. 
But  the  method  of  teaching  and  inculcating  these  doctrines,  was  not  um'. 
fermly  the  same.  At  the  commenoement  of  the  century,  it  seemed  very 
generally  to  be  the  aim,  to  restore  every  part  of  Christianity  to  its  ancient 
simplicity ;  and  to  exclude  all  philosophical  terms  and  reasonings.  But 
in  process  of  time  many  fell  into  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  could  by 
no  means  maintain  its  ground,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the  aids  of  phi- 
losophy, and  was  demonstrated  mathematically.  The  jurists,  who  in  the 
century  undertook  to  reform  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law, 


preosding 
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ive  prosecuted  the  object  so  vigorously  in  the  present  century,  that  we 
should  have  had  a  very  different  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  the  sover- 
eigns had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  yield  to  their  counsels  and  ad- 
monitions. Still  we  may  discover  here  and  there  visible  traces  of  the  prin- 
ciples, which  men  of  great  learning  are  wont  to  advance,  not  only  respect- 
ing the  appendages  and  externals  of  religion,  but  also  respecting  religion 
itself.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  there  should  be  warm  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  the  clergy,  on  various  points.  And  not  only  theologians, 
but  very  excellent  men  among  the  jurists  themselves,  have  fears  lest  reli- 
gion should  at  length  be  converted  into  a  mere  political  engine  for  the  se- 
curity of  civil  government,  if  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  men  should 
acamre  authority. 

9  16.  The  immense  licentiousness  of  thinking,  and  of  spreading  among 
the  common  people  even  the  vilest  and  most  senseless  opinions,  which  be. 
gan  to  prevail  in  the  preceding  century,  has  increased  and  beconrie  more 
confirmed  every  where  among  us,  in  the  present  century.  Hence  there 
have  arisen,  and  still  arise  at  the  present  time,  so  many  persons,  some  of 
them  full  of  fanatical  folly,  some  delirious  and  beside  themselves,  and  some 
the  fabricators  of  new  religions,  who  freely  divulge  all  their  dreams,  and 
every  where  produce  departures  from  the  established  rules  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  excite  discords  and  contentions.  Besides  those  already  na- 
med, the  following  are  notorious :  John  Tennharty  John  Geo.  Gichiel,  John 
William  Uebeifeldf  John  Creo.  Rosenbachy  Creo.  Christoph.  Brendel^  John 
Christoph.  Seizen,  Anthony  Rosmeling,  and  many  others  ;  who  either  boost 
of  being  guided  by  a  divine  impulse,  or  offer  to  the  credulous  multitude  in 
different  ways  and  with  different  success,  their  fancied  modifications  and 
improvements  of  the  church.  These  men  have  been  opposed  by  our  the- 
ologians in  numerous  publications  :  but  many  of  them  were  unworthy  of 
CoiSutation.    The  greatest  part  have  become  convicted  of  their  folly,  by 
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the  course  of  events  ind  hy  actual  results,  rather  than  by  arguilieitts  and 
reasoning.  For  as  men  of  this  character  start  up  of  a  sudden,  so  ifbr  the 
most  part  they  soon  ruin  their  own  cause,  either  by  their  indiscretionsi  or 
by  their  corrupt  morals  and  base  conduct,  or  lastly  by  their  disagreement 
among  themselves. 

^  17.  Many  place  in  this  class  the  HemnhMers^  or  those  who  first  as- 
sociated at  Herrenhui  in  Lusatia  under  the  illustrious  count  Zmxindorft  and 
who  afterwards  increasing,  have  spread  themselves  through  a  laige  part 
of  Europe,  and  even  travelled  to  the  Indies,  to  Tartary,  and  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth.  They  tell  us  they  are  descendants  of  those  Bohemia 
an  and  Moravian  brethren,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  excited  by  the 
preaching  and  example  of  John  Huss  to  cast  ofi*  the  Romish  yoke.  They 
might  more  correctly  call  themselves  imitators  of  those  brethren :  for  it  ia 
conceded  by  all,  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  this  new  fi^temity  consists 
of  Bohemians  and  Moravians ;  and  it  is  very  uncertain  also,  whether  such 
of  them  as  are  Bohemians  by  descent,  are  the  posterity  of  those  ancient 
Bohemian  brethren.  They  declare  fkrther,  that  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  customs  and  regu* 
lations,  in  which  they  come  near  to  the  ancient  Bohemians.  But  many 
question,  whether  they  here  assert  the  truth ;  and  are  suspicious,  that  these 
new  brethren  adopt  the  language  of  the  Lutherans  while  among  the  Lu- 
therans, the  more  readily  to  obtain  toleration ;  and  that  in  reality,  they  are 
a  mixture  of  people  of  various  characters  and  sentiments.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  understand,  why  they  are  so  zealous  to  ex* 
tend  their  particular  sect,  if  they  differ  from  us  only  in  their  customs  and 
mode  of  discipline.  For  whoever  truly  follows  Jems  Christy  will  care  lit- 
tle how  the  Christian  community  is  constituted  and  regulated ;  because  he 
knows,  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  regulations,  but 
in  faith  and  love. 

§  18.  This  progress  of  superstition  among  us,  as  many  supposed,  no* 
thing  could  arrest  except  philosophy.    And  hence  the  cultivation  of  philoso* 
phy,  which  was  apparently  neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  not  only  revived,  but  was  prosecuted  by  many  with  great 
diligence.     The  general  method  of  philosophizing  which  I  have  called  the 
Metaphysical,  obtained  preference  before  ail  others.     This  philosophy,  the 
superlative  genius  of  Godfrey  William  von  Leibnitz  elucidated  elegantly, 
and  cast  into  a  better  shape :  but  it  was  the  very  acute  Christopher  TFo^, 
who  perfected  it,  digested  it  into  a  system ;  and, — what  was  entirely  a  new 
thing,  and  never  before  attemptedy--^ve  it  the  form  of  a  mathematical 
science.     In  this  improved  state,  most  of  those  who  search  after  truth  and 
certainty,  were  exceedingly  captivated  with  it,  and  eagerly  applied  it  to 
the  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.     But 
this  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  many  good  men,  who  were  anxious  fi>r 
the  safety  of  the  truth  taught  us  by  Christ :  and  hence  the  old  conflict  be- 
tween philosophy  and  theology,  piety  and  reason,  was  revived ;  and  it  waa 
urged  on  with  great  vehemence  for  a  series  of  years.     For  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  metaphysical  philosophy  imbues  the  minds  of  young  men 
with  sentiments  hostile  to  all  religion  and  all  worship,  with  arrogance  also, 
contempt  for  divine  revelation,  excessive  confidence  in  human  reason,  and 
other  vices ;  and  that  it  does  not  throw  light  and  dignity  around  theology, 
but  rather  darkness  and  ignominy. 

Vol.  III. — Q  q  q 
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§  10.  In  proof  of  the  conectnen  of  this  opinka  reipeedng  the  tendeiu 
ej  of  this  philosophy,  they  t4)peal  especiaihr  to  the  case  of  LBotmice  Srkmii 
of  Schweinfurtywho  is  commonly  called  the  Werikeim  IroiijiSalor,  from  the 
place  where  he  resided.  This  man,  who  was  by  no  means  de«titnte  of 
abilities  and  was  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  in  question^  preceded 
a  new  Geiinan  translation  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  or  bana 
of  a  new  body  of  divinity,  drawn  up  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  do- 
mcmstration,  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  But  the  project  was  diaaa- 
trous  to  him.  For  scarcely  had  he  published  a  specimen  of  the  workt  hi 
a  translation  of  the  inspired  books  of  Moses,  when  he  was  not  only  attack- 
ed in  numerous  publications,  but  was  accused  before  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  as  a  capital  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  The  chief  ground  of  accusation  was,  that  be 
had  boldly  construed  certain  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses,  which  desig. 
nated  or  foretold  the  coming  of  Messiah,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  theni 
a  diflferent  signification.  He  was  therefore  thrown  into  prison,  and  order- 
ed to  be  triea  for  his  lifb.  But  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  saved  himsdf 
by  flight 

§  20.  The  controversies  and  contentions  of  this  age  have  been  veiy  nu- 
merous. First,  what  is  called  the  PietMe  controversy  has  been  carried 
on  in  some  places  more  fiercely,  and  in  others  more  moderately,  accord- 
ing to  the  dispositions  of  persons  and  the  ciroumstances  of  diflferent  parts 
of  the  country.  But  the  controversy  has  gradually  abated  as  time  rolled 
on,  and  at  present  it  seems  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  single  point,  wheth- 
er an  irreligious  man  may  have  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
or,  some  sort  of  illumination ;  which  many  regard  as  a  contest  about  words 
rather  than  things.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  several  other  contro- 
versies, which  also  produced  excitement  in  the  preceding  century,  respect- 
ing the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things,  Christ's  [millennial]  reign  on  the  earth ;  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter. With  John  FahriciuSi  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  and  with  some  others, 
there  has  been  dispute,  respecting  the  importance  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween us  and  the  papists :  for  he  and  his  associates,  deemed  it  not  so  great 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be ;  so  that  ho  believed  a  person  might  law- 
fully go  over  to  the  Romish  church.  Respecting  the  law  of  marriage,  the 
grounds  of  divorce,  and  concubinage,  there  have  been  great  disputes  be- 
tween certain  theologians  and  some  distinguished  jurists.  Minor  contests, 
which  suddenly  spring  up  and  as  soon  die  away,  as  they  contribute  little  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  church,  need  not  be  enumerated. 

§  21.  Trie  Reformed  church  not  only  preserves  the  same  aspect  which 
was  above  described,  but  studies  to  make  it  still  more  her  appropriate  char- 
acteristic.(2)  For  notwithstanding  the  formulas  of  faith,  by  which  the 
vigilance  of  their  ancestors  enclosed  and  fortified  their  religion,  remain 
every  where  the  same ;  yet  in  most  countries,  no  preacher  is  compeUed  to 
think  in  exact  accordance  with  them,  but  is  supposed  to  fulfil  his  duty  if  hs 
holds  up  the  great  and  primary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  avoids  too  much 


(2)  [Dr.  AfotAmm  8tin  conUnueB  to  speak  fering  widely  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and 

of  all  tboee  who  are  styled  Reformed,  as  if  ship,  and  in  several  instances  naving  no  soct 

they  were  united  in  one  church  or  religious  of  communion  with  each  other.     And  hence 

community,  while  in  fact,  they  form  a  num-  his  remariu  respecting  them  as  a  body,  are 

ber  of  totidly  dii tinct  comnumitiet,  often  dif-  liable  to  much  critidnL— 2V.  j 
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fiuoailiarity  with  the  pie^nsts  and  Socimans.    Hence  in  this  very  ample 
.  community,  at  the  present  day,  Arminians,  Suprokpsaiiansy  Infralapsari- 
.  ans,  and  Universalists  [i.  e.^  believers  in  a  universal  atonement],  live  am- 
.  ieably  together ;  and  with  united  ^efforts  strive  to  extenuate  and  lessen  the 
importance  of  those  contests,  that  divide  the  Christians  who  have  separa- 
ted themselves  from  the  Romish  communion.     There  are  indeed  some, 
especially  among  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  greatly 
troubled  at  this  moderation,  and  deplore  bitterly  the  loss  of  the  ancient  pu- 
rity and  rigour,  and  occasionally  wax  warm  and  attack  the  despisers  of 
their  ancient  discipline.     But  the  others,  who  are  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers, respectability,  and  power,  care  little  for  their  resentments. 

§  22.  Whoever  thererore  ^uly  considers  the  whole  subject,  must  freely 
acknowledge,  that  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  the  Arminians  have  any  long. 
er  ground  for  controversy  with  the  Reformed  church,  but  only  with  individ- 
ual  doctors  of  this  family.  For  this  church  leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to 
think  as  he  pleases,  on  those  points  which  were  formerly  the  ground  of  its 
separation  from  the  Lutherans  and  Arminians,  and  deems  the  fundamen- 
tals of  religion  safe,  however  those  points  are  explained.  And  yet  this 
very  moderation  thwarts  the  designs  of  such  as  would  effect  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  R^rmed.  For  those  among  us  who  are 
strenuous  for  orthodoxy,  complain  that  the  Reformed  open  the  door  of  sal- 
.  vation  too  wide,  and  that  they  offer  communion  and  friendship  not  only  to 
us,  but  to  all  the  sectarians.  When  therefore  about  twen^  years  ago^ 
[thus  wrote  Maaheim  in  1741.  The  precise  year  of  Pfyff^s  attempts  for  a 
union,  was  1719. — ScA/.],  when  certain  excellent  men  among  us,  (at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Christopher  MaUh.  Pfaff  a  man  on  many  accounts 
venerated  and  renowned),  took  very  great  pains  to  efl^t  a  union  between 
us  and  the  Reformed,  the  majority  [of  the  Lutherans]  so  vigorously  oppo- 
sed the  object,  both  by  action  and  by  publications,  that  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned. 

§  28.  The  English  church,  which  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  Reform- 
ed, is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  William  IIL  The  EpiscOm 
paHans  are  the  reigning  party,  and  number  among  their  adherents  the  king 
himself^  with  the  ability  of  the  realm,  and  the  gpreatest  part  of  the  people. 
But  toleration  is  granted  to  the  Puriians  or  Preabyteriansy  and  to  all  the 
others  who  are  included  under  the  very  comprehensive  appellation  of 
NimecirforndtU.  Those  however  who  are  particularly  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish afiairs,  tell  us  that  the  Nonconformists  diminish  continually,  and  that 
this  gradual  diminution  is  ascribable  to  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the 
bishops  towards  them.  The  Episcop<^iaiM  are  of  two  sorts.  Some  be- 
lieve the  government  by  bishops  to  be  of  divine  institution ;  and  they  exalt 
and  magnify  immoderately  the  prerogatives  of  the  church.  Others  are 
more  temperate ;  and  though  they  fully  believe,  that  an  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment by  bishops  is  more  holy  and  more  perfect  than  any  other,  and 
think  that  great  care  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  becom- 
ing subject  to  the  will  and  authority  of  kings  and  magistrates ;  yet  they 
do  not  invidiously  deny  the  name  of  a  church  to  those  communities  in  whic^ 
there  are  no  bislK)ps ;  and  they  are  ten^jerate  in  defending  the  prerogatives 
of  prelates  among  Chri8tians.(8)    These  two  parties  are  sometimes  en- 

(3)  [*'  The  learned  end  pious  uchbitbop    from  Ciojrdon  Home,  July  9, 17M,  exprew  ' 
IToJU,  in  a  letter  to  iiitlier  UPiNTcycr,  dated    ^  bimaelf  thns ;  '  I  Usee  God,  that  I  was 
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gtged  in  sharp  codtMti ;  astrikiiigezanipleof  wfaiehyOccnredintlieiiNf* 
ent  century.  For  the  present  blSiop  of  Winchester^  Bei^amm  Baadleiff 
a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  greatly  lowered  down  the  author- 
ity of  the  chorch,  that  is,  of  its  presiding  officers,  and  confined  it  within 
narrow  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Potteff  now  archbishop  of  Osiu 
terbury  and  at  the  heAd  of  the  British  clergy,  and  others,  contended  for  the 
prerogatives  and  authority  of  the  church,  with  great  eloquence  and  emdi- 
tion.  Moreover  the  disposition  of  the  establisSsd  church  of  England  to. 
wards  those  that  dissent  from  it,  cannot  be  learned  finom  any  thing,  mora 
exactly,  than  from  the  fact  that  WilHam  Wake^  the  late  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a  few  years  ago  was  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  French 
church,  on  terms  that  would  secure  to  both  most  of  their  respective  pecu- 
liarities of  sentiment.r4) 

§  24.  The  unbounoed  liberty  which  Englishm^i  enjoy  of  publishing 
their  opinions  without  restraint,  and  of  worshiping  God  in  the  manner 
each  one  thinks  right,  naturally  causes  various  sects  to  arise  here  and 
there,  and  controversies  respecting  things  pertaining  to  religion  to  be  per- 
petual. But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one,  who  has  not  himself  lived 
some  time  in  England,  and  formed  acquaintance  on  the  ^x>t  with  the 
opinions,  privileges,  laws,  and  parties  of  that  happy  nation,  to  give  a  full 
and  accurate  account  of  these  different  sects  and  controversies.  Of  sev- 
eral of  the  sects,  not  even  the  names  reach  us ;  and  of  many  of  them, 
we  have  only  a  species  of  knowledge  which  is  quite  imperfect  and  in- 
distinct. Of  the  controversies,  we  are  to  a  great  extent  unable  to  ascertain 
the  true  foundation,  and  the  points  at  issue,  bocause  we  are  destitute  of 
the  sources  from  which  information  can  be  drawn.  At  this  present  time, 
one  George  Whitefield  vs  collecting  a  party,  and  contemplates  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  community,  more  perfect  than  all  others ;  nor  is  he  altc^ether 
unsuccessful.  It  would  seem,  if  the  man  is  self-consistent,  and  does  not 
follow  the  blind  impulse  of  fiuicy  rather  than  any  determined  rule,  that  he 
places  religion  altogether  in  holy  emotions,  and  an  indescribable  kind  of 
sensation ;  and  that  he  requires  Ins  followers  to  dismiss  all  reliance  on 
reason  and  study  as  means  of  [religious]  knowledge,  and  to  resign  up  their 
minds  to  be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  divine  illumination. 

§  25.  The  Dutch,  quite  down  to  our  times,  have  been  occupied  with  the 
Cocceian  and  Ccurtesian  controversies,  though  now  less  intensely  than  here- 
tofore. And  there  is  a  prospect  that  these  contests  will  wholly  cease, 
since  the  Newtonian  mode  of  philosophizing  has  expelled  the  Cartesian 
from  the  Dutch  universities.  Of  the  Roellian  disputes,  we  have  already 
given  an  account.  Frederick  van  Leenhof,  in  the  year  1703,  fell  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  Spinozist ;  and  was  attacked  by  many,  on  account 
of  a  book  he  published,  entitled  Heaven  upon  earth  (Caelum  in  terris) ;  in 
which  he  taught,  that  a  Christian  should  always  be  joyfol,  and  never  mourn 

bom  tnd  have  been  bred  in  an  £{iiacopal  dare  not  go  to  far  aa  to  annul  the<»diDanc«i 

chorch ;  which  I  am  convinced  haa  been  the  of  God  performed  by  any  other  miniatry.'  "^^ 

government   established   in   the   Christian  Mad."] 

church  from  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles.        (4)  [See  the  account  of  this  negotiatioB 

But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  affinn,  that  of  archbishop  WisJb,  and  the  letters  thsl 

where  the  ministry  is  not  episcopal,  there  is  passed  between  him  voADu  Pin  on  thesoln 

910  church,  nor  any  true  administration  of  the  icct,  in  Dr.  Machine's  third  Appendix  to 

sacraments.  And  veiy  many  there  are  among  his  translation  of  IfotAetm**  Institutes  of 

as,  who  art  xealous  for  Episcopacy,  and  yet  £ccL  Hiat— TV.] 
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or  be  sorrowibL  The  same  crime  was  charged  by  many  upon  WUUam 
Deurkpffy  an  illiterate  man,  who  published  sereral  tracts  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  in  which  he  speculated  concerning  the  divine  nature,  as  if  he 
viewed  it  to  be  an  energy  pervading  the  whole  material  univerae^  and  op. 
erative  in  all  parts  of  it.  The  most  recent  contests  iflre  those  of  Jame» 
Saurm  and  PmU  Maty,  The  former,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  Hague, 
and  distinguished  fof  his  genius  and  eloquence,  if  he  erred  at  all,  erred 
very  slightly.  For  if  we  except  a  few  inaccurate  and  unwary  expres. 
aions,  he  deviated  from  the  conunon  doctrine  only  in  this  one  point,  that  he 
thought  it  sometimes  lawful  to  deceive  men  by  our  speech,  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishing  some  great  good.(5)  Most  of  the  Reformed  churches,  it 
is  to  be  not^  adopt  the  principle  of  Augustme^  that  every  deception 
and  every  felsehood  is  sinful.  The  other,  namely  Maiy^  committed  a 
much  greater  fiiult.  For  in  order  to  explain  the  profound  mystery  of  three 
persons  in  one  Grod,  and  to  render  it  easy  to  be  understood,  he  assumed, 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  two  finite  beings,  created  by  God, 
and  who  at  a  certain  time  became  united  to  (jod.(6) 

§  20.  In  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  the  Formula 
Consemu  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  produced  very  fierce  disputes. 
In  the  year  1718,  the  magistrates  of  Bern  required  all  public  teachers,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  university  and  church  of  Lausanne,  (in  whom 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  stain  of  error),  to  assent  to  this  FormulOf 
and  to  receive  it  as  the  pattern  of  their  faith :  for  it  had  for  some  time 
been  neglected,  and  subscription  to  it  had  not  in  all  cases  been  required. 
But  several  both  of  the  professors  and  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  of- 
fice, declared  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe :  and  accord- 
ingly some  of  them  were  subjected  to  punishment.  This  caused  grievous 
contentions  and  complaints,  to  quiet  which,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-Greneral  of  Holland,  as  well  as  others,  offered  their  kind  offices. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  its  credit  and  authority. 
In  the  German  [Reformed]  churches,  nothing  very  noticeable  has  occur- 
red.  The  Palatine  church,  once  so  very  flourishing,  has  suffered,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  papists,  a  great  diminution  of  its  prosperity. 

6  27.  The  Socinians,  dispersed  over  various  countries  of  Europe,  have 
hitherto  been  able  no  where,  [except  in  Transylvania. — Schl.\  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  forming  themselves  into  a  regular  community,  and  of  publicly 
setting  up  worship  according  to  the  views  of  their  sect.  At  the  head  of 
their  learned  men  in  our  times,  stood  Samuel  Crellj  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  at  Amsterdam.  He  however  chose  to  be  called  an  Artemonite,  rather 
than  a  Socinian :  and  he  actually  differed  on  many  points,  from  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Socinians.  The  Arians  obtained  a  great  advocate  in  Wil' 
ham  WMsion,  a  professor  [of  mathematics]  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ; 
who  chose  rather  to  resign  his  chair,  than  to  renounce  his  opinions,  which 
he  defended  in  numerous  publications.  Similar  to  him,  according  to  the 
common  estimation,  was  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  richly  endowed  with  powers 
of  genius  and  education,  who  in  the  year  1724,  was  convicted  of  adulterating 

(5)  {**  Sea  Satmn*M  Biscoon  Historiquet,  (6)  [See  Dr.  Motheim's  Historia  Critict 
Tbeologiqnee,  Critiqiies,  et  Morauz,  tm  les  now  ezplicationis  Dogmatis  de  tiibus  in  Deo 
CYenemens  lee  phis  memormblet  du  Vieuz  et  penonis,  qaam  rir  clariM.  Panlna  Maty  ex- 
da  Nouveaa  TeHaimwt,  tomt  I  of  the  folio  cogitaTit :  in  his  Dissertt.  ad  Historiam  Ec- 
.**— Jftfc/.]  cles.  pertinentes,  torn,  ii.,  p.  999-563. — Tr.} 
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the  ■onnd  doctrine  in  regard  to  three  peiBons  in  the  (Sodhead.  But  no 
h^enuous  and  reaaonab^  man  will  rank  Dr.  Choke  among  the  Ariana^  if 
tUa  name  ia  to  be  taken  in  ita  native  and  proper  acceptation.  For  he 
merely  defended,  with  greater  deameaa  and  diligence,  what  ia  called  the 
Arminian  nibordutatiom^  which  haa  been,  and  is  still,  embraced  by  ao  many 
of  the  first  men,  and  by  very  learned  prelates  in  England;  and  taught,  thai 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  in  mature  equal,  but  in  nmib  unequal.(7) 
A  great  number  of  persons  among  the  English  have  endeavoured,  in  varioua 
ways,  to  invalidate  and  assail  the  most  sacred  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity. 
And  this  induced  an  opulent  lady,  whose  name  was  Magetf  to  leave  by  her 
will  a  rich  legacy,  as  a  premium  for  eight  public  discourses  to  be  delivered 
annually  by  some  learned  man,  in  opposition  to  this  species  of  impiety* 
The  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1720,  and  pronusea 
to  future  ages,  a  rich  collection  of  the  best  productions  in  defence  of  this 
part  of  revealed  religion. 

(7)[<'Ilr.JfMftMfl»huharemi0UkenUM  Dr.WsUdtmd,    2^.  OfaHb  maiBtained  tn 

traehvpodiMit  of  Dr.  Clorii,  or  at  least  ez-  equality  of  perfeetiooa  between  the  threv 

■teeutt  it  imperfectlT ;  for  what  he  aaya  Penons,  hot  a  nhorimatiom  tf  nttmrt  in 

Mce  if  ntfhor  qiplicMle  to  the  qpiuBn  of  point  of  eziateoee  and  denration." — ^JUdLJ 
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VIL,  pope,  284,  n.  (3),  308. 

VIII.,  pope,  285,  XL  (6). 

AUwrndnot  patnaichate,  113. 

AlUtthu,  Leo,  323,  n.  (171),  346,  n.  (4). 

Altorf  Skicinianism,  474. 

AUemburg  conference,  151. 

AmbtynAf  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (24). 

AmmcoH  missions,  73,  75,  26(V-264. 

Amu,  William,  194,  n.  (81),  399. 

AmauementM,  improper,  383. 

Amadorft  Nicholas,  147. 

ulfl^roatf,  Moses,  294,  n.  (29),  399, 403,  dtc. 

Anahttptuta,  58,  &c.,  140, 223, 234,  422. 

^^—  or  Mennonites,  history  ci,  16th  cent, 

198,  iLC.  i  17th  centj  469.  dtc 
AncMtort,  worship  of,  m  Cnina,  254,  6ec,  n. 

(18),  483. 
Andndnu,  Ja.  Pa^a,  98,  &c,  n.  (41). 
Asufrto,  James,  152, 153, 154. 

,  Jo.  Valentine,  366,  &c,  n.  (17). 

Aitflw,  Thomas,  343,  n.  (212). 
AmoU  princes  join  the  Reformed,  185. 
AniuUet,  83,  n.  (5). 
AnrmOTiuofu,  Lutheran,  143, 144. 
——,  English,  423. 
Aiaioek^  patriarehate,  113, 114. 
Ani^^mdcbaptuU,  Eiigliah,;U8. 
AaMhmlarMfu,  477. 


Antony,  Paul,  379,  382. 

Apology  for  the  Augsburg  eonfoasion,  54. 

Apoauiol,  Samuel,  472. 

AppeaU  to  councils,  origin  of,  18. 

AppeUanUt  487.     See  Jantemato. 

Ardmbald,  Jo.  Andrew,  45,  n.  (57). 

Ariana,  in  16th  cent,  223,  229,  note,  230,  dec., 

242 ;  in  17th,  476,  n.  (8),  477,  493,  dec. 
Ariatoteliana,  in  16th  cent.,  15,  97,  134,  191, 

&c. ;  in  17th,  274,  276, 277,  317, 368,  6te^ 

397. 
Anneniatia,  in  16tb  cent.,  85, 120, 126 ;  in  17tb« 

353,  d(c. 
Armmiana,  399,  401,  &c.,  404,  435-447, 491. 
Armtmitf,  James,  401,  436,  dec.,  n.  (1),  445,  n. 

Anumd,  Anthonj,  108, 317, 320,  n.  (124),  381^ 

occ.,  w4y. 

,  Jaqueline,  337. 

Amdt,  John.  135,  n.  (15),  368,  note,  370, 39a 
Arnold^  Godfrey,  384,  dec,  n.  (32). 
ArtieUa  of  Tornu.  44. 
of  Smalcald,  58,  n.  (10). 


v.,  Arminian,  438, 444,  dec,  n.  (21> 

Aaadurg,  Ladv  Juliana,  386. 

Athaiata  in  18th  cent,  484,  dec 

Aumemtnt,  disputes  on,  150, 151, 403,  n.  (96), 

434,  435,  n.  (91). 
Aug^athnut  Jansenius*8  book,  329, 3S8. 
Avguatua,  elector  of  Saxony,  152, 158. 

,  king  of  Poland,  300,  n.  (53). 

Ati6c«MM,  O^Hiel,  322,  n.  (150). 

Augabwrg  ConfesaKm,  44, 61,  dec,  b.  (2),  188» 

286. 

,  Diets  of,  23,  51. 62,  dec.  65»  dec 

AniAmM,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  245. 
Auatrian  Protestants,  286. 

B. 

Baeon,  Francis,  Lord  Verolam,  271,  280L 
Baknamu  Benedict,  392,  n.  (42). 
AttiM,  Michael,  99,  n.  (41),  100,  n.  (59). 
BsUmwi,  Frederic,  367,  note,  389. 
Bahua^  Stephen,  322,  n.  {168). 
Bancrofij  Richaid,  archbishop,  178. 
Boptiata :  see  Anabrntiata  ana  Mannomlm, 

,  English,  217,  dec,  423,  n.  (60),  478,  a. 

(10). 

,  (General,  217, 218,  472,  n.  (10). 

,  Particular,  217,  dec,  472,  n.  (10> 

Barbarmi,  Cardinal,  244,  n.  (3). 

Barrfootad  monks,  Francisoan,  94. 

Barnabitea,  order  of,  95. 

Bsrwmw,  Casar,  97,  304,  320,  n.  (128). 

Bam,  Nicholas,  315. 

Bamm,  Isaac,  280. 

BMrthoUmmt^a  eve,  massacre,  173,  note. 
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BwdU,  Matthew  de,  94. 

BtuOidu,  John,  Cur,  117, 125. 

«— ~— ,  dupeiof  of  Atyrmiua,  308,  &c. 

Saanagt,  Jsmet,  299,  D.  (47). 

BoittiM,  charch  there,  259,  n.  (24). 

Ba/Aort,  TransyWanian,  family  ci,  236L 

JB(iy«T,  CbriatiaD,  51. 

B^e,  Peter.  281,  n.  (81). 

Ba^Umha,  Paschal,  caoooized,  345. 

Seaugtndre,  Anthony,  318,  n.  (113). 

Bemdieu,  Lewis  le  filanc  de,  294,  D.  (29),  297, 

406. 
Beam,  Martin,  287,  n.  (12),  321,  n.  (136). 
BecAifuMR,  Fridem.,  367,  note. 
Becker,  Balth.,  280,  432,  d(c.,  n.  (87). 
Bedin^fiekL,  coloo^,  258,  n.  (22). 
jBMm,  John  and  Miehael,  376. 
BtUarmin,  Robert,  104,  320,  n.  (120). 
Bemlnu,  Peter,  76,  dec,  n.  (10). 
Bm<<iic(  XIII.,  pope,  485. 

XI  v.,  pope,  485. 

BenedicCnw  mcMika,  311, 316,  dec. 
Mmmn,  Catholic  misaioo  to,  260. 
BnmHt  Genraa,  448. 

,  eamoD,  13,  n.  (11),  170,  493. 
MtoflaTrappe.313. 
I,  James  and  John,  272. 
r,  Peter,  300,  n.  (57). 
BenMt,  John  or  Peter  de,  31V 
BtmM,  Christian,  301,  n.  (58). 
Brtm,  cardinal,  174,  n.  (38). 
Beza,  Theodore,  167,  dec,  171, 192. 
Bexpopo/uchifUf  Russian  sect,  350,  n.  (12). 
BiUwuUr,  Theodore,  197. 
Biblical  colleges  at  Halle,  433,  dec,  note. 
BihUotfuxa  Fratr.  Polonor.,  236,  n.  (34). 
Biddle.,  John,  476,  n.  (8),  477,  n.  (10). 
Bitfiopt,  Catholic,  12,  46,  dec,  93, 178,  310. 
,  English,  66,  dtc,  n.  (8)-(10),  176,  dtc, 

179,  dec,  189,  190,  D.  (70),  408,  du:.,  411, 

417,  424,  425,  dec 

Scatisb,4l7,n.  (58),425. 


B2acA:/o,  Thomas,  343,  n.  (212). 

BlanCf  Lewis  le :  see  Beaulu^ 

Blandrata,OeoTtt^  235,  dec. 

Blewdyck,  NichoTaa,  219,  n.  (36). 

BUrndeU^  David,  404. 

Bloody  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  60,  n.  (14). 

Blowa,  Charles,  267,  n.  (44). 

Blum,  Henry  Julias,  300,  n.  (52),  301. 

BoekhoU  or  Bockold,  John,  68,  205. 

Bodin,  John,  76,  n.  (10). 

Body  of  Christ,  origin  of,  214,  n.  (24);  ubi- 
quity of,  see  Ubiqmiy. 

BotMtut,  John  George,  387. 

Bo€tiua,  Henry,  389. 

Bohmen,  Jacob,  276,  391,  n.  (41). 

Bohemia,  reformatioo  in,  49,  n.  (63),  183,  dM. 

Bohemian  Brethren,  163,  dec 

— — ^  war,  286,  die 

Bofcrnumii,  John,  442,  n.  (14),  (15). 

Boi»Hebwr,  John  Christian  von,  300,  n.  (54). 

Botland,  John,  a  Jesuit,  321,  n.  (163). 

BoUee,  Jerome,  196. 

BonOf  John,  cardinal,  392,  n.  (164). 

Bon/rere,  James,  a  Jesuit,  321,  n.  (149). 

Bonomeot  Charles,  canonised,  344. 

Boeeuett  James  Benignos,  293,  n.  (28),  295,  n. 
(35),  299,  n.  (47),  309,  n.  (82),  382,  n.  (166), 
342. 

count,  270,  B.  (56). 


Bemrbtm,  Anne  Geneviere  de,  334. 
Bourigmm  de  la  Porte,  AntoiDelta,  48QL 
Borne,  Rev.  Richard,  263. 
BoMwnMN,  Leooaid,  Mennooite,  20O. 
Boyic,  Robert,  258,  n.  (22),  266, 372,  asa 
BoykoH  Lectarra,  265,  n.  (35). 
Brahmhu,  247,  n.  (9). 
BrsAe,  Ticho,  272. 
Bnmdndfmg  embraced  RefiMiDed 

356.  dLC  ;  received  Sociniana,  476,  n.  (8)b 
Brecldmg,  Frederic,  398. 
Bndmburg:  see  Brmtenbrnrg. 
Breilenburf,  John  and  Panl,  479,  n.  (2). 
Bremen  joint  the  Reformed,  171. 
BrendeL,  GeoTfe  Christopher,  488. 
Brentme,  John,  36,  note,  159. 
Britain,  Reformatiai  in,  49,  n.  (64),  5i,  Ac, 

66,  dtc.    See  Em^md,  Scodmd. 
Bromdey,  Thomas,  481,  n.  (8). 
Brown,  George,  archbisliop  of  Dnhliii,  69. 

,  Robert,  181,  dtc,  416. 

BrMmMto.  181,  dtc,  412,  n.  (58),  dec 

Bmmu,  Jordan,  76,  n.  (10). 

Bueer,  Martin,  163, 167. 

Budneiane,  a  Socinian  aect,  230,  240l 

BttdncsMt,  Simon,  a  Socinian,  840,  dec 

Bwgenha^rptgf  John,  46, 137. 

Bull  agamst  Janaenias,  333. 

against  Lutbor,  89, 30. 

Unigeninia,  485, 486. 

BuUmger,  Henrr,  192. 

Burgo,  Aug.  Gibbon  von,  884. 

Burgundy,  James  o£  196. 

Burrhi  or  Borrhus,  Joe.  Fran.,  343,  dec 

Butcher,  Statiua,  372. 

C. 

Caietan,  Thomas,  cardinal,  23,  dec,  103. 
CalixtuMy  George.  297,  361, 367,aoCe,  370, 37L 

dec,  n.  (2n,  376,  n.  (22). 

,  Frederic  Ulric,  367,  note,  375. 

Calixtine  conlroversies,  371-377. 

Caloviue,  Abraham,  3Cr7,  note,  389,  372,  374^ 

note. 
Calvm,  John,  160.  163,  164,  ICT,  168,  n.  (24), 

1G9,  170,  171,  191, 192,  193, 194,  die,  284, 

dec,  n.  (8). 
Camerariue,  Joachim,  134,  137. 
Catnero,  John,  403. 
Can^panelloj  Thomas,  79. 
Campamia,  John,  223,  n.  (6). 
Campegiut,  Lauientius,  34. 
Canons,  regular,  93;  soma  ocderf  ■*>^t«>Hf, 

311,  n.  (87). 
CanoHxaatione,  in  the  171h  cent,  344. 
Canus,  Melchior,  98,  note. 
CanuU,  John,  Daniah  bishop,  394. 
Capnio  or  Reuchlin,  John,  13,  n.  (10). 
Cap/pel,  Lewis,  40& 
Capuckhu,  monks,  94,  260. 
Caranza,  Bartholomew,  98,  note. 
Cardanut,  Jerome,  79. 
CardmaU,  81,  82. 
Cario,  John,  133. 
Carmelitee,  mooha,  94,  dec. 
Camatic,  mission  to,  247,  n.  (9). 
Caroloetadt,  Andrew,  24, 25,  32,  dec,  140L 
Carpzov,  John  Benedict,  367,  nota. 
Dee   Cartes,  Ren^,  871,  876,   277,   317,  363, 

428,489. 
I  Carusian  philoaqphy,  869, 877,  dEC 
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Cauandtr,  George,  99,  n.  (41). 
CoMtaUo,  Sebastian,  195,  &c,  n.  (89). 
CdncMte,  Komiah,  324. 
Catechuntf  Luther*8,  129. 

,  the  Heidelberg,  171. 

CatkarimUf  Ambrose,  98,  note. 
Cathedrals,  English,  disliked,  178. 
Catholic  church,  stale  of.  before  Luther,  8,  dec. 
in  16lh  cent.,  80,  &c. ;  in  17th,  282, 

&c. 
Cattenburg,  Andrew  Tan,  444,  n.  (20). 
Causnnus,  Nicholas,  321,  n.  (138). 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  12,  93, 101,  n.  (46),  296, 

note. 
Cellot,  Lewis,  321,  n.  (137). 
CerUy  Charles  le,  407,  &c. 
CaUuria  Magdeburgic«,  97,  n.  (40). 
Ceremonies  and  rites,  popish,  16, 112 ;  English 

Episcopal,  66,  n.  (6),  66,  n.  (10),  176-179,  n. 

(44),  180, 408,  n.  (42),  (43),  410,  &c.,  n.  (50), 

424,  425. 
Ceylon,  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (25). 
Chaldaic  Christians :  see  Neetoriaru. 
Cham-Hi,  emperor  of  China,  251. 
Chamsi  or  Solares,  oriental  sect,  124. 
Charenton,  decrees  of,  356,  &c..  n.  (4). 
Charitable  conference  m  Poland,  293. 
Charles  V.,  emperor,  30,  40,  &c.,  42,  43,  57, 

59,  62,  &c.,  G4,  &c. 
I.  of  England,  292,  410-412,  414,  note, 

418,  note. 

II.  of  England,  292,  419,  note,  425. 


Charron,  Peter,  76,  &c.,  n.  (10). 
Chemnitz,  Martin,  97,  133,  137,  154. 
Cherbury,  Edward  Herbert  of,  267,  n.  (43). 
ChiUingworth,  William,  bishop,  424. 
China,  missions  to,  75,  250-255,  483. 
Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  45. 

III.,  king  of  Denmark,  46. 

. VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  484. 

William,  of  Brandenburg,  300,  n. 

(50).  • 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  289,  299,  &c.,  n. 

(48). 
ChM,  John,  deist,  484. 
Chtmh  government,  Armenian,  120. 

,  Calvinistic  Baptist,  217. 

,  Dutch  Refonned,  186. 

,  English  Episcopal,  176, 178, 179, 180, 

187-189,  426,  427. 

'-,  French  Protestant,  172,  n.  (37). 

,  Georgian,  1 18. 

— — ,  Greek,  113,  dtc. 

,  Independent,  181,  &c. 

,  Lutheran,  130,  &c.,  366,  488. 

,  Mennonite,  470,  &c. 

,  Monophysite  or  Jacobite,  118,  &c. 

,  Nestorian,  121,  &c. 

-,  Presbyterian,  168,  &c.,  186, 187,  6tc., 


189,  6ic.,  n.  (68),  419,  note,  420,  note. 

,  Quaker,  459,  &c.,  465,  &c. 

-,  Romish,  8,  &c.,  12, 80,  &c.«92, 93, 100, 


105,  &c.,  304,  &c. 

,  Russian,  1 17,  Ac,  351. 

,  Schwenckfeldian,  143,  n.  (27). 

,  Scotch,  176,  n.  (38).  418,  Ate.,  note. 

Swiss,  167,  &c,  leo,  ^.,  189,  &c. 

Chytr<eus,  David,  133,  154. 
Clarius,  Isidorus,  103. 
Clarke,  Samuel,  494,  n.  (7). 
CtoMif,  John,  293,  n.  (m  140. 

Vol.  I1I.-R  b  r 


CUntdhu,  an  Arian,  223,  n.  (6). 

Clausenburg,  seat  of  Socinians,  241,  n.  (45). 

Clere,  John  le,  444,  n.  (20). 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  34,  41,  57,  69,  91,  n.  CBl), 

VIII.,  pope,  92, 282,  327. 

IX.,  pope,  284. 

X.,  pope,  284. 

XL,  pope,  286,  n.  (8),  485. 

XII.,  pope,  485. 

C^gy*  popish,  13,  &c.,  86,  &c.,  93,  dec.,  310, 
dec. 

,  Lutheran,  17th  cent.,  364,  dtc,  377,  a. 

(27). 

Clerks,  regular,  new  orders,  95. 

,  Theatins,  95. 

of  St.  Paul  or  Bamabites,  95.  .  .' 

of  St.  Majoli  or  of  Somasqao,  95. 

Cooceius,  John,  396,  428,  429,  dec 

Cochin  China,  missions  to,  248. 

CodiUrus,  John,  98,  n.  (41). 

Codde,  Peter,  335. 

CoirUe,  Charles  le,  319,  n.  (118). 

CoUhums,  state  of,  118. 

Collegia  pietatis,  377,  du;.,  n.  (27),  379-,  dca 

Collegiants,  sect,  476,  478,  dec. 

College  de  Propaganda,  243,  dec. 

Collins,  Anthony,  484. 

Combe,  Francis  de  la,  341,  n.  (207). 

Combffis,  Francis,  320,  n.  (134). 

Conclave,  Romish,  81,  n.  (1). 

Concordate,  French,  11. 

Conferences,  Hampton  court,  408,  n.  (43). 

with  papists,  at  Ratisbon,  New- 
burg,  Rheinfels,  and  Thorn,  293,  n.  (28). 
-,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  at  Leip- 


sic,  Cassel,  and  Thorn,  359,  n.  (5),  373, 

note. 
Cor^essions  of  faith,  Arminian,  436,  n.  (1),  446, 

dec. 

,  the  Augsburg :  see  Augsburg. 

,  Belgic,  182,  n.  (^). 

,  English,  zzzix.  articles,  67,  n.  (8), 

68,  n.(  10),  420,  note. 

,  General  Baptist,  218,  n.  (32). 

of  Greek  church,  115. 

'■ of  Independents,  Savoy,  413,  note, 

— ' of  Lutheran  church,  129. 

,  Mennonite,  210,  n.  (19),  211,  n.  (90). 

-,  Particular  Baptist,  217,  n.  (31),  472, 


n.  (10). 


>,  Presbyterian,  Westminster.  421,  n. 
-,  Quaker,  458,  n.  (21),  461,  dec. 
Tetrapolitan,  53,  note. 


of  Zwih^e,  54,  n.  (2). 

Conformists,  English,  176,  dcC. 

Confucius,  worship  of^  254,  dec.,  a  (18),  48S^ 

dec. 
CongregationaUsU,  412,  deC.,  n.  (53),  (54).    See 

Jndi^>endents. 
Congregations,  at  Rome,  82,  n.  (2). 

de  Propaganda,  243,  dec. 

of  priests  for  foreign  misiiaiii^ 

at  Paris,  244,  dec,  249. 

of  the  holy  sepulchre,  245. 

—  on  the  council  of  Trent,  99,  a. 


(42). 


de  Auziliis  gratis,  HI,  n.  (95\ 


(66),  327,  dec. 
Connecticut  Indians,  264,  n.  (32). 
Consensus  repetitus,  Lotheran,  374. 
*■  of  Smdoinir,  183. 


CMifonliwT't,  patriuchots  of,  113,  du:.,31T, 

D.  (fi). 
Cmiianiiu.BareekiDSiun,249,&<:.,n.(12). 
Cm'tib—yau>im,<locinnB  of,  169,  n.  (Zi),  187 ; 

diiidei  llie  Reformen.  43,  S3,  &c.,  DOte: 


Cmn-a-AffliouCraiiU,  436. 

CflibnurnH  in  ibe  Romi^  chDrch,  IGth  cniL, 

105,  &C.1  ITLh,  327.  &c.;  ISth,  tfK,  &c. 
in  Luthenn  chuicb,  leih  cent, 

139,  dec;  17th,  371,  ic;  1  Bib,  490. 
— — in  Keformed  churcliBe,  161h  cml., 

]63,dK.,I76,&c,lM,&c.;  )7lti,W0,&c., 

425,  &c.;  ISIb,  192,  dec. 
CffiHiUuiJ  brethren,  311,  n.  (B7). 
Crmiwii^  EngUali,  189. 
Ceoptr,  AnthoDT  Ashly,  266,  <«:.,  D.  (41V 
CoomAdri,  Theodora  Volchb.,  400,  a.  (IB). 
Cdt)!!,  ilBle  of,  119 1  minoni  to,  85,  3S2. 
Cunll,  Cbruluin  Bartholonieff  de,  ^1. 
CoffwraiM  Act,  425,  n.  (70). 
Csmnu,  John,  3S«. 
Csubir,  JolinBiiptiit,3S3,n.(lT3}. 
Cotlim,  John,  264,  n.  (32). 
CdwhIi,  geneial,  power  of^  12. 

,  nnertl,  doDunded,  :14.  40,  57,fiO,d[c. 

rfOrlee™  &m'!  'I'™™.  10,  ii.  (5). 

0fPi«and  MiIm,  10,  n.  (51. 

-,  [be  Lilerui.  II1.  ii.  (5),  495. 


rood,! 


Coirt,  RomiBh,  81,  i\.(  ,"n  (l]-(3)- ''^5. 

of  high  ConLiiii-:.i.i[i,  17f,  .\:i.- ,  n.  (43). 

Cronmn-,  ThonlBl,  .i;.-iih|f  llO[..  ^'X  00,  6T. 
CroiUuMW,  ValenliriL',  HI,  ii.  ('.;4). 
CrtU,  NicholM,  157. 

,  Samuel,  4T7,  n.  (9),  493. 

CnnnucU,  Oliver,  292,  416,  &c.,  419,  note,  422, 

n.  (581,  450,  &c. 
CnKigcr,  Cuper,  1S9. 
Crypio-C-UvinaU,  151-158,  168. 
CivlworA,  Ralph,  27S.  400. 
Cupa.  Francis,  479,  n.  (2). 
CumtrrUi'ui.  Rkhird,  400. 
Ciir«U<«j,  Stephen,  444, n.  (20). 
CWtiu,  Bebulun,  359. 
Sl  Cyran,  ibbot  c^ :  we  Uinrmia. 
Cyrilha  Lucans  of  Conitentlttople,  34T,  n.  (5). 
—  Conlsri  of  Bflirhcee,  348,  «.  (S),  (6). 
Ci(cA<»tw,  HlIIiQ,  212. 


IfAcAtry.  Luke,  318,  n.  (110),  321. 

DaiiU.  John,  404. 

Danri  incline  to  the  Refoimed,  18S,  391. 

B^nlyiufT.  John  Conrad,  366,  368,  DOlo,  389. 

Daiuti.  (inbiiel,  3S4,  note. 

JToRiih  East  India  miiainia,  484. 

Danitigni,  Mennoniles,  470. 

DomJy,  Lord  Henry,  176,  n.  (38). 

DauglUiri  of  ChariW,  313. 

DmiiJ  or  Davides,  Francis,  236,  n.  (30),  241. 

I>aiiiii  George  oi  Jorria,  210,  n.  (36). 

Dofb,  inieihcent,  76,du:.,  n.  (lO);  id  17lh, 

265,  dtc,  123;  inlSlh,  184,&o. 
D™*,  John  or  Hans,  203,  n.  (7). 
i>Ennuiili,  teformalion  in,  45,  &G. 
Dwlv>/.  William,  193. 
■Dnaa,  Matthew,  184, 
Dciiu,  John,  Jeiuil,  295. 
Dial,  John  de,  caiuinized,  345. 
Df^l,  Jotan  Couied,  3«5. 


fomiiU,  Imlnrndtnu,  &c. 
Dnyrrriem.  lawfulneoa  of,  383. 
Di>iiwdl.  Henrr,  426,  n.  (76). 
IhgnuaitM  :  aee  TliBilagy,  doguulic. 
IMiI,  Stephan,  76,  iic,  n.  (10). 
DmBmamM,  ]3,  28,  111,  &«.,  337,&c  338, 

&c.,  486. 
DaricluniM,  John  George,  3G6,  &c,  n.  (IT). 
Dort,  a]rnod  of.  101,  Itr.,  440-443. 
Dotii^nt,  bishop  of  Jetosalem,  316,  &c. 
ZJmhi,  Nicholai,  391. 
DrniT,  Christian,  376. 
Drwci,  aecl  of,  124,  n.  (3S). 
D-^diA,  Andrew,  231,  n.  (20). 

DuiT,  John,  360,  &c,,ji.  (8). 
'  '"  *c.,iL(66).70,4c., 

Dt.,18S;  lTth,427,&c, 


Dvtdi,  refoTEuauoD  of,  41 


Sebctic  philoeophers, 

Eiia  of  Nanloa,  174, ...  ,_ . , 
Edami  VL  of  England,  66.  il  (8). 
^iKltm,  disputes  on,  158, 161,  &c. 
and  PrtdalinalvK, 


(37),  396.  n.  (5). 
,  66.  n.  (8). 
158, 161,  &c.:  see  Gran 


Etai^xth,  queen  of  England,  67,  &c.,  ITT,  188, 

n,  (66). 

,  abbcM  of  HerToiden,  479. 

EmifT,  Jerome,  98,  n.  (41), 

EK^lnng.  reformalion  in,  49,  n.  (61).  59,  dec, 

66-68. 
.chorchof.lGlh  cent.,  66-68,175.  Ac; 

ITth,  291.  die,  398,  dw.,  401,  dtc.,  406-412, 

420,  421, 122,  note,  424, 125,  iix..  491.  die 
"    xoimu,  Simon,  440, 141,  444,  n.  (20),  445. 


itmiu,  Desidorius,  103. 
«.^Justi  --- 


■1.(21). 

,  lanograie  oi  nease,  293,  300.  n.  (SI). 

— — ,  duka  of  8.  Gotha.  352,  &c.,  374,  note. 
Espnuavi,  Claudius,  98,  note.  103. 
Eitmii<d  truths  of  ChristiBnity.361, 378,  389, 

424,  445,  &c,,  472. 4*8,  iDO,  d:c. 
Knita.  William,  322,  n.  (157). 
Exammmkalun,  Ueonooite,  215. 

F. 
Frt&fr,  John,  bishop  of  Vienni,  53, 96.  note. 
-.Tanaquil,  297. 

-,  John  "Lewis,  476. 

F^mi,  Paul.  56,  n.  (S). 
Famay  of  Love,  220. 
FamiliiU.  220.  dec,  □,  (39). 
Fardl,  William,  17,  n.  (60),  171. 
Finuiwms,  Arians,  230.  242. 

Fortfn  of  the  Onloty.  96.  n.  (39),  314.  n.  (94\ 

of  tbe'Chiiitiui  doctrine,  95. 
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9.        \ 


FaiherM  of  SomasqQO,  95. 

FeigenhaueTf  Paul,  391. 

Femdon,  FranciB  Salignac  de^  322,  n.  (167), 
342. 

Ferdinand  I.  and  II.,  emperors,  56, 288. 

Fatardenty  Francis,  320,  n.  (131). 

Fevrtt  James  le,  47,  n.  (60). 

Fifth  monarchy  men,  417,  &c. 

FiUsae,  John,  323,  n.  (174). 

Fire  philosophy,  79,  135,  274-276,  363,  391. 

Fishery  Samuel,  a  Quaker,  451. 

Five  points,  Arminian,  436,  444,  &c.,  n.  (21). 

FlaciuMy  Matthias,  97,  133,  137, 146, 147, 148. 

Flandriansy  210,  469,  470. 

Flemingty  210.  216,  470. 

Fluddy  Robert,  135,275,  276,  391. 

Forbesy  William,  297,  n.  (40). 

Forery  Lawrence,  jurist,  286. 

Formaea,  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (24). 

FormuU  of  Concord,  153-158,  166. 

Consensus,  434,  &c.,  n.  (90),  493. 

Foesemlfruny  Lewis  de,  94,  n.  (31). 

Foxy  George,  221,  n.  (39),  448,  &c.,  n.  (3),  452, 
n.  (8). 

Franuy  reformation  in,  47,  dec,  n.  (60),  171, 
dec,  291,  297,  &c,  395,  396,  402,  dec. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  11,  47,  n.  (60),  48. 

de  Paris,  337,  487. 

Frandscansy  94,  338,  &c.,  486. 

Franekiy  Aug.  Herman,  378,  380,  n.  (28),  382. 

Franckeny  Christian,  241,  n.  (45). 

Franc'teni>erg,  Abraham  von,  391. 

Freds^  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  23,  30, 
39. 

,  king  of  Denmark,  45,  dtc. 

II  r,  king  of  Denmark,  475. 

■  I  v.,  king  9{  Denmark,  484. 

III.,  elector  Palatine,  170. 

v.,  elector  Palatine  and  king  df  Bohe- 
mia, 286,  dec. 

Augustus,  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Po- 


land, 300,  n.  (53). 
William,  of  Brandenburg,  360,  372. 


,  John,  duke  of  Brunswick,  300,  n.  (52). 

Frederickstadt,  Arminian  colony,  443. 

French  nation  resist  the  popes,  10,  n.  (5),  306, 

dec,  308,  d&c,  n.  (81). 
Freqwnt  commimion,  108. 
Friends :  see  Quakers. 
Frieslandersy  sect,  210,  dcc,  469. 
Frolich,  Eva  Maria,  391. 
FronuHy  Andrew,  301,  n.  (66X 

G. 

Gagnausy  John,  103. 

OaUy  Theophilus,  278. 

GaUnisUy  sect,  472,  476. 

GalanMSy  Clement,  346,  n.  (4). 

&aiil«o  Galilei,  271,317. 

St.  (dally  a  Protestant  city,  42,  n.  (51). 

GaUtc  church,  liberties  of,  10,  n.  (5),  306^  dec, 

n.  '78),  300,  n.  (81). 
Galhn,  Anthony,  321,  n.  (146). 
Ganssoly  Anthony,  405,  n.  (31). 
Gamety  Henry,  Jesuit,  291. 
Gamter,  Julian,  318,  n.  (114). 
Gnssendi,  Peter,.271,'276,  278,  317,  363,  397. 
Gaudanusy  Comelius  Aurelius,  13,  n.  (9). 
Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  131,  n.  (4). 
Gensvay  167,  dec,  400.  408,  436,  447. 
ChntUis,  Valentine,  237,  n.  (9). 


George  or  Joris,  DaTid,  219,  tL  (361 

of  Brandenburg,  42,  n.  (51). 

Georgiansy  118, 126. 

Gerhardy  John,  366,  n.  (17),  370. 

,  John  Ernest,  366,  n.  (17). 

Geyery  Martin,  366,  d(C.,  n.  (17),  360. 

Gichuly  John  George,  391,  488. 

Gi/theily  John  Lewis,  391. 

Glassiusy  SoloDoon,  366,  d&c,  n.  (17),  369,  374^ 

note,  377. 
Godeauy  Anthony,  323,  n.  (168). 
Gomarusy  Francis,  401,  436. 
Gmeshuy  Poter,  227,  n.  (12),  242. 
Good  works,  dispute  on,  146,  d&c. 
Gospely  Society  for  the  propagation  of,  256,- 

dec,  n.  (32),  263,  264. 
Goularty  Simon,  443. 
Gracey  disputes  about,  in  16th  cent.,  25,  n.  (26)/ 

106,  109-112,  143,  147,  185-187;  in  17th, 

327-330,  332,  dtc,  344,  n.  (215),  387,  388, 

dec,  400-404,  406,  dec,  423,  435,  n.  (91)^ 

438,  dec,  456,  n.  (19),  (20). 
Grrasy  Louisa  le,  315. 
GrrmHunina  GermaHica,  34,  n.  (41). 
Grower,  Albert,  366,  dec,  n.  (17). 
Crrebely  Conrad,  fanatic,  262,  dec,  n.  (7). 
Cheek  church,  history  of,  in  16th  cent,  113^ 

dec. ;  in  17th,  345,  dec. ;  in  18th,  487. 
Greeksy  state  of,  116,  dec;  0[)p08ed  to  th0 

Romish  church,  346,  n.  (2),  347. 
Gregory  XIII.,  pope,  92,  n.  (28). 

XIV.,  pope,  92. 

XV.,  pope,  283. 

the  Abyssinian,  353,  n.  (30)* 

Gretzery  James,  320,  n.  (133). 
Grevinchoviusy  Nicholas,  443* 
Crreviusy  John,  443. 
Cheidichy  Joachim,  391. 
Gribaldusy  Matthew,  227,  a  (11). 
GroningenistSy  Mennonites,  470,  n.  (3). 
Chross  Mennonites,  470,  471,  dec 
Grotmsy  Hugo,  273,  297,  398,  437,  439. 
Gruety  James,  195. 
Gvisey  family  of,  171,  dec,  n.  (37). 
Chtstamu  Vaaa,  44. 

Adolphns,  388,  dec 

Gwm,  Mttdam  Jane  Mam  Boaneret«  34lf 

dec,  n.  (308)« 

H. 

Haberhomy  Peter,  293. 

Uaekspany  Theodore,  366,  dec,  n.  (17)^ 

Hadrian  VI.,  pope,  33,  n.  (40). 

Hagery  Balthazar,  286. 

Htdesy  John,  424,  441,  n.  (12). 

HalUy  university,  364,  380,  n.  (38). 

Homely  a  Jesuit,  110. 

Hamiltony  Patrick,  49,  n.  (64). 

Hampton  Court  ConfSreilce,  406,  n.  (43). 

HanaUy  cfaurdi  of,  185. 

Hardenbetgy  Albert,  171. 

Harduiny  John,  317,  n.  (102),318,n.  (106),  331. 

Hattsmy  f  ontianus  van,  434. 

HattemisUy  433,  dec 

Haunmney  John  de  Verger  de,  abbot  of  St» 

Cyran,  330,  n.  (188),  335,  n.  (198). 
Hedericky  Thomas,  386. 
HeideggeTy  John  Henry,  434. 
Heididberg  catechism,  171. 
HeiJbnmy  a  Protestant  ci^,  40^  EL  (61). 
Hsilhrotmi  Jauies,  TSfk 
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Hemiust  John,  3&0. 

BeUaditu,  Alexander,  345,  n.  (1). 

HeUwigf  Christian,  301,  n.  (67). 

Helmont,  John  Baptist,  275. 

Helmstadian  controversy,  371,  &c. 

Hemming^  Nicholas,  185,  39i. 

Hmuchiut,  John,  359, 376. 

JUnry  Vlll.,  king  of  England,  49,  n.  (64),  50, 

60,66. 

III.,  king  of  France,  171, 173,  note. 

iV.,  king  of  France.  172, 174,  n.  (37), 305. 

HenMchmiuSf  Godfrey,  321,  n.  (154). 

Herbtrt,  Edward  of  Cherbory,  267,  n.  (43). 

HerrenhutterSt  489. 

Hnehtunut  Tilemann,  156. 

Ht9se-Cas»d  adopts  Reformed  doctrinee,  355, 

6cc.,  n.  (1). 
Htxert  Lewis,  202,  n.  (7),  223. 
Hmfeliutt  John,  272. 
Heyling,  Peter,  352,  n.  (19). 
Hiacoonua^  Indian  preacher,  263,  note. 
High  church,  English,  424,  425-427,  n.  (75), 

491, 492. 
HUdebtnmdj  Joachim,  366,  n.  (17). 
HoadUy,  Benjamin,  492. 
HMies,  Thomas,  265,  &c,  n.  (36),  400. 
Hobvrg,  Christian,  392. 
Hody,  Humphrey,  427,  n.  (76). 
Mm,  Matthias,  286,  287,  n.  (12),  350,  366,  n. 

fl7). 
HoUtenhu,  Lucas,  301,  n.  (62),  322,  n.  (162), 

346,  n.  (4). 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  351,  n.  (14). 
Hoffmann,  rector  at  Leipeic,  25, 136. 

,  Daniel,  363. 

,  Melchior,  202,  n.  (7). 

HoogerbeeU,  Rombout,  437,  439. 

Hoogstrai,  James,  22. 

Horner,  Henry,  359. 

Horie,  Russian  heresiarch,  350,  n.  (12). 

Hommuj  Conrad,  372. 

Ho$iu»,  Stanislaus,  98,  note. 

Hospmian,  Rudolph,  197. 

Huber,  Samuel,  158,  n.  (57). 

,  Uhich,  431. 

Hvimtyer,  Balthazar,  202,  n.  (7). 
Hwt,  Peter  Daniel,  281,  n.  (80),  322,  n.  (165). 
Huguenots,  171 :  see  France,  reformation  in. 
HiiUemann,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  372. 
Hungary,  reformation  in,  48,  n.  (62),  184,  290. 
Hunnius,  .^idius,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  Nicholas,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  Helfredius  Ulric,  301,  n.  (59). 

HusM,  John,  489. 
Hussius,  49,  n.  (63). 
Hutter,  Leonard,  366,  n.  (17). 
Hypothetical  Universalists,  404. 

I,  J. 

Jacobitet,  118,  n.  (14) :  see  Monophyntee. 
James  I.,  king  of  England,  176,  n.  (38),  291, 

358,  408,  &c.,  417,  n.  (58). 

II.,  king  of  Engknd,  292, 419,  note,  426. 

Jansenius,  Cornelius,  329,  &c.,  u.  (185),  332. 
Jansenists,  313, 319, 326, 330, 332-^8, 486, 487. 
Japan  missions,  75,  255-257. 
Jasidians,  an  Oriental  sect,  122,  &c. 
Java,  Dutch  missions  to,  259,  n.  (24). 
Javwski,  Stephen,  351,  n.  (14),  487. 
Jerusalem,  patriaichate  d,  113,  114;  council 

o^  348,  4kc. 


JendU,  74,  87-00,  104,  105, 245-856,  260,  ^85, 
302,  304,  &c.,  n.  (74).  307,  n.  (78),  316,  dec. 
318,  319,  323-325,  327,  &c,  330,  333   488, 

483. 
JeUer,  John,  Story  of,  13,  &c.,  n.  (11). 
Ignatius,  name  ot  the  Jacobite  patriarche,  358; 

n.  (17). 
Ignorance,  holy.  106. 
htjas,  emperor  of  Japan,  257,  note. 
Imtwenlau  conception  of  Mary^  13,  n.  (11), 

338,  &c.,  n.  (202). 
Impanation,  what,  169.  n.  (25). 
InmUatitm,  doctrine  of,  405,  n.  (31),  435,  n. 

(91). 
Independents,  English,  181.  &c.,400,  411-417, 
'  n.  (52),  &c. 

'• — ,  American.  262,  416,  notes. 

Index,  ezpurgatory,  87. 

India,  missions  to,  74.  dec,  247-257 ;  India  of 

the  west.  America.  260-264. 
Ind^ereni  things,  what  to  be  so  sccoonted, 

383 :  see  Adumhoristic. 
Indulgences,  11,  ttc,  16,  n.  (15),  20,  &c. 
Infallibility  of  popes.  106,  333. 
Infralapsarians,  400.  401,  402,  n.  (22),  491. 
Innocent  IX.,  pope,  92. 

X.,  pope,  283,  n.  (2),  290,  n.  (18> 

XI.,  pope,  284,  n.  (5), 308,  Ac. 

XII.,  pope,  285,  n.  (7> 

XIII.,  pope,  485. 

Inquisition,  70,  72,  74,  87. 

Intention,  rightly  directed,  107,  n.  (54),  324. 

Interim  of  Augsburg,  63,  n.  (3),  146,  n.  (32). 

of  Leipsic,  145,  n.  (30). 

Johannes  or  Jansen,  Erasmus,  237, 242,  n.  (47)l 

Johannite  Christians,  122,  n.  (32). 

John,  elector  of  Saxony,  39,  42,  n.  (51),  57. 

Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein,  394. 

of  Braganza.  king  of  Portugal,  30& 

Christian,  of  Boisneburg,  300,  n.  (54). 

Frederic,  of  Saxony,  57,  62. 

Frederic,  of  Bnmswick,  300,  n.  (52). 

George,  of  Saxony,  286.  287,  n.  (J2). 

-1 —  George  IV.,  of  Saxony,  378,  note. 

Sigismund,  of  Brandenburg,  356,  &c. 

de  S.  Cruce,  94. 

of  Leon,  canonized,  345. 

Jonas,  Justin,  137. 

Joris  or  George,  David,  219,  n.  (36). 

IrencBus,  Christopher,  149. 

Ireland,  reformation  in,  69,  n.  (12), 

Isbraniki,  Russian  sect,  349. 

Isenburg,  church  of,  185. 

Isidorus  Clarius,  103. 

Isny,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 

Italy,  reformation  m,  71,  72. 

Juliana,  Lady  Rosamond,  386. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  9. 

III.,  pope.  71,  dec,  91,  n.  (23). 

Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  136,  156. 

Junius,  Robert,  259,  n.  (24). 
Jurieu,  Peter,  407. 
Justification,  dispute  on,  150,  dec. 
Justinian,  Beneoict,  103. 

K. 

Keith,  George.  451,  453.  n.  (16). 
Kempten,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (61). 
Kepler,  John,  272. 
Knorr,  Christian,  275,  n.  (64). 
Knox,  John,  68, 173, 175,  n.  (38). 
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Knutzeriy  Matthew,  268. 
Kobfr,  Tobias,  391. 

Koddetu  or  van  der  Kodde,  John  James,  Ha- 
drian, and  Gisbert,  478. 
KorthoU,  Christian,  367,  n.  (17). 
Kotter,  Christopher,  391. 
Kuhlmann,  Quirin,  275,  391. 
Kunrathf  Henry,  135. 

L. 

Labadie,  John,  479,  480,  n.  (4) 

LabadutSj  sect,  480,  n.  (4). 

Zabat,  John  Baptist,  261,  n.  (29> 

Labbd,  Philip,  318,  n.  (106),  321. 

Laderchius,  James,  96. 

Lainez,  Jesuit  general,  90,  n.  (20). 

Lambecius,  Peter,  301,  n.  (63). 

Lami,  Bemhard,  317,  321,  n.  (152). 

Lancelot,  Claude,  320,  n.  (127). 

Lapide,  Cornelius  k,  321,  n.  (148). 

Xocco,  John  4, 182,  &c.,  n.  (51). 

Latermannj  John,  374,  note,  376. 

LatUudmariatUt  English,  424. 

Lavater,  Lewis,  197. 

Lcatdy  William,  292, 410,  &c.,  n.  (50),  418,  note. 

Laundy,  John,  306,  322,  n.  (158). 

Leade,  Jane,  481,  n.  (7).  * 

Leenhof,  Frederic  van,  492. 

Leibnitz,  Godfrey  William  von,  272,  280,  n. 

(76),  364,  489. 
Lriptic  dispute,  24,  &c. 

Conference,  359,  n.  (5). 

Lemmermann^  Abraham,  479. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  11,  20,  23,  28,  33, 76,  77,  note. 

—  XL,  pope,  283. 

Lesly,  Norman,  174,  n.  (38). 
LesSf  Leonard,  110. 
Leszynnky,  Casimlr,  268,  n.  (47). 
Lewie  XIl.,  king  of  France,  9. 

XUl.,  king  of  France,  395. 

XIV.,  king  of  France,  303, 307,  &c.,  317, 

340,  n.  (204),  396,  486. 
Libertineey  Spiritual,  194,  &c. 

of  Geneva,  194,  195. 

Jjignon,  Peter  du,  480,  n.  (4). 
Limboreh,  Philip,  444,  n.  (S»). 
Lindau,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
LiUrature  ana  learning,  in  the  16th  cent,  9, 
14,  15,  88,  &c.,  133,  &c.,  191,  dec.,  216, 
240;  in  17th,  271,  &c.,  316,  &c.,  362,  &c., 
397,  &c. 
Locke,  John,  280. 

Lowngni,  Bemiere  de,  341,  n.  (207). 
Low  church,  English,  426,  n.  (75),  427,  491, 

note,  492. 
LoyolOf  Ignatius,  canonized,  87,  &c.,  n.  (15), 

344. 
Lubietuezkyt  Stanislaus,  475. 
Lubin,  Eilh.,  366,  n.  (17). 
Lucaris,  Cynllus,  347,  n.  (o). 
Luau,  a  Spmozist,  270,  n.  (54). 
Ludolf,  Job.  352,  353. 
Luneburg  princes,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
Luther,  Martin,  19,  &c.,  n.  (16),  20,  flce.,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  n.  (30),  28-33, 39,  &c.,  43, 
44.  52,  56,  n.  (6).  67,  &c.,  61,  13S,  &c. 
Lutheran  church,  30,  39,  40, 41 ;  in  16th  cent., 
128,  &c. ;  in  17th,  355,  &c. ;  in  18th,  467,  dec 
LOtkemann,  Joachim,  389. 
Lyeer,  Polycarp,  359,  366,  n.  (17>. 
,  WiUiam,  366,  n.  (17). 


M. 

MabUhm,  John,  318,  n.  (109),  321. 

MaecomuM,  John,  193,  n.  (78). 

Maduroy  missions  to,  247,  dec. 

Magnus,  Valerianus,  293. 

Maigrot,  Charles,  253. 

Maimbcwg,  Lewis,  321,  n.  (142). 

MajoU,  St.,  clerks  of,  95. 

Major,  George,  146,  147. 

Malabar,  Dutch  and  Danish  missions  io,  880. 
484. 

MalavaUe,  Francis,  341,  n.  (207). 

Maldonat,  John,  98,  jK>te,  103. 

Malebrandu,  Francis  Nicholas,  280,  n.  (71). 
317. 

MandevUU,  John,  484. 

Maniehaitm,  201,  note,  214,  dec,  n.  (24). 

Mam,  Felix,  202,  n.  (7). 

Marco,  Peter  de,  306, 322,  n.  (160). 

MarceUmt  II.,  pope,  01. 

,  Henry,  295. 

MaretMu  or  des  Marets,  Samuel,  404, 427, 438. 

Margant,  queen  of  Navarre,  47,  n.  (60),  48,  n. 

(60),  194. 
Maria  Angelica  de  St  Magdalena,  337. 
Maronitet,  sect,  127,  n.  (50),  128. 
Marpurg  conference,  37,  n.  (45),  43. 
Martene,  Edmund,  319,  n.  (116)l 
Martha's  Vineyard,  missions  to,  263,  note. 
Martyr,  Peter,  67.  n.  (8),  192. 
Mary,  queen  of  Englauxl,  66,  67,  n.  (9). 

,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  174,  n.  (38). 

,  queen  of  Scots,  175,  dec,  n.  (38). 

Maskpee  Indians,  264,  n.  (32). 

Maseackueett*  Indians,  262,  dec.,  n.  (32). 

Maseenius,  James,  294. 

MoMsuet,  Renatus,  318,  n.  (111). 

Mattricht,  Peter  van,  428,  n.  (79). 

Matamba,  missions  to,  260. 

Mathematical  philosophy,  278,  dec,  280,  398. 

Matheaiu*,  John,  159. 

Matthtn,  John,  205. 

Matthia,  John  de,  94. 

Matthias,  John,  bishop,  361,  n.  (9). 

Maty,  Paul,  493. 

MaulbroH  convention  and  formola,  154,  n.  (48). 

St.  Maw  J  congregation  of,  311,  dec,  n.  (88). 

318.  •  ^ 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  ^2-65,  n.  (6). 

,  landgrave  of  Hease,  355,  356. 

,  prince  of  Orange,  401, 437, 439,  n.  (7)^ 

443. 
MaximOian  I.,  emperor,  23,  ^0. 
Mayer,  Michael,  275,  n.  (62). 

,  John  Frederic,  379,  note. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  senior  and  junior,  263,  note. 

,  Experience,  263,  note. 

Medici,  dukes  of  Tuscany,  271,  272. 
Meter,  Lewis,  270,  D.  (53). 
Meisner,  Balthazar,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  John,  366,  n.  (17). 

Melanetktm,  Philip,  25,  dec,  n.  (29),  52, 54, 60, 

63,  79,  132, 133,  134,  137, 138, 139, 144,  dec, 

147,  163,  164. 
Menmingen,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
Menard,  Hugh,  321,  n.  (150). 
Mendicant  oitlers,  13,  87. 
Menezes,  archbithop  of  Goa,  86. 
Mendez,  Alphonso,  303,  n.  (70),  352,  n.  (19). 
M«m»,  Siounis,  a06»  a  (15),tM)7,  dec,  47a 
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Mmwmites,  140;  history  of,  in  16th  cent.,  196, 
6lc.  ;  whether  Anabaptists,  198,  n.  (1);  ori- 
gin, 200,  n.  (4),  206, 206,  n.  (16) ;  doctrines, 
207,  &c.,  212,  &c.  i  Gross  and  Fine,  210 ; 
disputes,  214,  &c. ;  in  17th  cent,  460,  &^. 

Mtntzer,  Balthazar,  366,  n.  (17),  388. 

Mmcvrha,  Francis,  275. 

MtktphyMical  philosophy,  278, 279,  n.  (75),  280, 
364,  489,  &c. 

JfcfA,  Ezekiel,  392. 

Jiftthoduu,  Romish,  297,  &e. 

— ,  Enghsh,  492. 

JfdyffT,  Gebhaid  Theodore,  367,  n.  (17). 

Mnzabarba,  cardinal,  483. 

UiUtmdal  reign  of  Chiist,  386,  n.  (34),  392, 
490. 

MiUetiere,  Theophilas  Brachet  de,  294,  n.  (29), 
297. 

MUiitZj  Charles  von,  24. 

MmfrdiattM,  1J7,  126. 

MiraeUt,  popish,  14,  n.  (11),  331,  D.  (190),  487. 

MuUnia,  Celestine,  376. 

MiMsioiu,  popish,  16th  cent,  73,  &c.,  84,  dte., 
125,  6lc.  ;  17th  cent,  243,  dtc.,  245,  &c., 
247,  6tc. ;  18th  cent.,  482,  &c. 

.Protestant,  16th  cent,  75,  &c;  17th 

258,  &b.,  262,  &c  ;  18tb,  484. 

MegiUttu,  Peter,  115. 

JfeLna,  Lewis,  110,  &c.,  327,  &c 

MoUnot,  Michael  de,  339-341,  n.  (205). 

Mtntarchy,  Fifth,  417. 

Monks,  16th  cent,  13,  &c.,  87,  &c.,  94,  &c. ; 
17th  cent.,  31 1,  dec. 

Monophytites :  see  Jacobites. 

Montaigne,  Michael  le,  76,  n.  (10). 

Montanus,  Benedict  Arias,  98,  n.  (41). 

Montfaueon,  Beinhard,  319,  n.  (117),  321. 

Moore,  Henry,  278. 

Mocrs  expelled  from  Spsin,  291. 

Morality:  »ee Religion hnd  7A<oJcfy,practicaL 

Moravians,  163,  &c.,  489. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  484. 

Morin,  John,  319,  n.  (119),  321,  346,  n.  (4). 

Moulin,  Peier  du,  358. 

Moyer,  lady,  494.  ' 

MuUer,  Henry,  366,  n.  (17). 

,  John,  366,  n.  (17). 

Munster,  seat  of  Anabaptists,  58,  205,  dec 

Mvnzer,  I'homffs,  38,  n.  (47),  202. 

Mvralt,  deistic  writer,  485. 

Musmis,  Peter,  359,  366.  n.  (17). 

f  ,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  377. 

Musculus,  Wolfgang,  192. 

Mystics,  16,  104,  326,  339,  dec,  454,  455,  dec., 
n.  (19). 

N. 

Nagel,  Paal.  392. 

Nanus,  edict  of,  174,  n.  (37),  396,  n.  (5). 

Naples,  reformation  in,  72,  n.  (15). 

Narsius,  John,  443. 

Nassau,  joins  the  Reformed,  185. 

Natalis  Alexander,  306,  320,  n.  (135). 

Ais/iomz/ covenant,  Scotch,  418,  note,  422,  note. 

Nayler,  James,  450,  n.  (5). 

Neercasstl,  John,  335. 

Nerius,  Philip,  canonized,  96,  344. 

Nessel,  Daniel,  301,  n.  (65). 

Nestorians,  16th  cent,  85,  dec,  121,  dec,  126 ; 

17th,  354,  dec. ;  )  6th,  487. 
Dietkerlsasds  r^(Hrm4tionin,4P,dcc,n.(66),70. 


Neuser,  Adam,  237. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  272,  281. 

Newburg,  dispute  at,  293. 

Nicolaif  Henry,  290. 

NieoU,  Peter,  299,  n.  (45),  317,  320,  n.  (125) 

Nihusius,  Barthold,  298,  n.  (43).  301. 

NUuniy  Russian  patriarch,  350,  n.  (12). 

Noailles,  Lewis  Anthony  de,  486. 

NobUi,  Robert  de,  247,  dec,  n.  (9). 

NoU,  Henry,  275,  n.  (66). 

Nominalists,  15. 

Noncon/ormisU,  177,  425,  491. 

Nonjurors,  425,  dec,  n.  (74),  427. 

NordUngen^  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 

Noris,  Heorv,  321,  n.  (145). 

Nuremberg,  diet  of,  33,  34. 

,  peace  of,  56,  57. 

1  city,  protested,*^  n.  (51). 

O. 

Ochin,  Bemardin,  71,  n.  (15),  76,  n.  (10),  196, 

229,  note. 
CBcoUtmpadius,  John,  162,  192. 
Olaus  Petri,  44. 

Oldenbamnelt,  John  Tan,  437,  438,  439. 
Olearius,  John,  dec,  366,  n.  (17). 
Otympia  Maldachini,  283,  n.  (2). 
Omosers  of  religion  or  Deists,  in  the  16th  cent, 

76,  dec;  17th, 265,  dec,  423 ;  18th. 484, dec 
Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  fathers  of,  314. 
Oriental  church,  113,  dec  :  see  Greek  church. 

literature,  273. 

Osiander,  Andrew,  137,  150,  n.  (42),  151,  367, 

n.  (17). 

,  Lucas,  367.  n.  (17),  388.  390. 

,  John  Adam,  367,  n.  (17). 

Ostorodt,  Christopher,  237. 
Owerra,  Capuchin  mission  to,  260. 

P. 

Pactiis,  Maria  Magdalena  de,  canonized,  344. 

Pajon,  Claude,  406,  dec 

Palaologus,  James,  241,  n.  (45). 

Palatinate  church,  397,  493. 

Pall  of  archbishops,  83,  n.  (5). 

Pallavidni,  Sfortia,  321,  n.  (141). 

Panulius,  James,  99,  n.  (41). 

Panagiota,  a  Greek,  115. 

Pantkeisu,  269,  270,  n.  (52). 

Papal  power,  m  16th  cent.,  8,  dec,  81,  dec, 

83,  92,  dec,  106;  in  17th,  304,  308,  dec,  n. 

(81),  485. 
Papebroch,  Daniel,  322,  n.  (155). 
Papin,  Isaac,  407,  n.  (39). 
Paracelsus,  Theophilus,  76,  77,  note,  79. 
Paraguny,  mission  to,  261,  n.  (29). 
Paris,  Francis  de,  487. 

Parthenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  348.  ' 
Particularists,  402,  n.  (22). 
Pascal,  Blaise,  317,  320,  n.  (126). 
Passau,  treaty  of,  65.  n.  (6). 
Passive  obedience  to  kings,  427. 
Paul  III.,  pope,  57,  91,  n.  (22),  95. 

IV.,  pope,  91,  n.  (25),  95. 

v.,  pope,  283,  304,  305, 328. 

Pea««  x>f  Augsburg,  65,  dec 

oi  Westphalia,  289. 

Peasants,  war  of,  37,  dec. 
PeUiean,  Conrad,  197. 

f,Jeraitidit<if,39i 
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Penitence,  Jansenist,  336-33a 
P«in,  William,  462. 
Pettnsylvaniaf  2C4,  453. 

Peripatetics :  see  Aristoteliant. 

Ferkinty  William,  193,  n.  (79). 

Perrieres,  Bonaventure  des,  76,  n.  (10). 

Perron^  James  David,  322,  n.  (156). 

Persecutions,  in  16th  cent.,  47,  &c.,  n.  (60),  49, 
n.  (62)-(64).  59,  60,  67-72,  76, 177  ;  m  17th, 
256,  &c..  290,  n.  (19),  395,  396,  397,  417, 
&c.,  n.  (58),  425,  443,  469,  475. 

Perth,  five  articles  of,  418,  note. 

Petavius,  Dionysius,  318,  n.  (103),  321. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  350,  &c. 

,  the  Maronite  patriarchs,  352,  n.  (17). 

Petersen,  John  William,  386,  n.  (34). 

Petrobrusians,  201,  note. 

Petrucci,  Peter  Matthew,  341,  n.  (207). 

Peucer,  Casper,  152,  153. 

Peyrere,  Isaac  la,  343,  n.  (211). 

PezeFs  Catechism,  Calvinistic,  152. 

Pfaffi  Christopher  Matthew,  491. 

Pfiqfercom,  Jonn,  13,  n.  (10). 

Pfeiffer,  John  Phihp,  301. 

,  Augustus,  366,  n.  (17). 

Pfiug,  Julius,  63. 

PhUadelphian  society,  481. 

Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  43,  62,  64, 162. 

II.,  king  of  Spain,  70. 

Philology  cultivated,  in  16th  cent.,  78. 

Philosophy,  in  the  16th  cent.,  15,  78,  &c.,  97, 
&c.,  134,  &c.,  191,  &c. ;  in  17lh,  271,  &c., 
274,  &c.,  316,  Ac,  362,  &c.,  397,  &c.,  428, 
&c. ;  in  18th,  488,  489,  490. 

Philosophical  sin,  107,  n.  (56),  324,  &c. 

Physical  depravity,  asserted,  149. 

Piarists,  monks,  315. 

Pictet,  Benedict,  399,  n.  (13). 

Pietists,  whence  the  name,  380,  note. 

Pietistic  controversies,  369, 377-387,  490. 

Pi^Ai,Albcrt,  98,n.  (41). 

Pin,  Lewis  Ellies  du,  306, 323,  n.  (170). 

Pinczovians,  sect,  230,  234,  n.  (25). 

Pirckheimer,  14,  n.  (12). 

Pisa,  council  of,  A.D.  1511,  10,  n.  (5). 

Piscator,  John,  192,  403,  n.  (25). 

Pius  III.,  pope,  9. 

IV.,  pope,  91,  n.  (26). 

—  v.,  pope,  91,  &c.,  n.  (27). 

PlacoBus,  Joshua,  405,  &c.  n.  (31). 

Plaeette,  John  la,  399,  n.  (13). 

PlaUmisU,  in  17th  cent.,  278. 

Plymouth^  Massachusetts,  missions,  262,  &c., 

n.(32). 
PodonipUBt  Mennanite  sect,  215. 
Poiret,  Peter,  481. 
Poland,  reformation  of,  50,  n.  (65),  182,  &c., 

229,  &c.,  290,  475. 
Pole,  Reginald,  68,  n.  (9). 
Polemie  theology :  see  Theology ^  polemic. 
PoUtianus,  Angelus,  76,  n.  (10),  98,  n.  (41). 
Pollenbttrg,  Arnold,  444,  n.  (20^. 
Pomponatius,  Peter,  76,  n.  (10). 
Pomatoutski,  Christina,  391. 
Piuianit,  Francisca  de,  canonized,  344. 
Pontiffs :  see  Roman  pontiffs. 
Popoftschins,  sect,  350,  n.  (12). 
Pordage,  John,  481,  n.  (8). 
Port-Royalt  convent,  313,  319,  n.  (122),  327, 

330,  337,  n.  (200),  338. 
PcrtMfo/,  coDtett  with  the  pope,  305,  &€. 


Possevin,  Anthony,  125,  266,  320,  n.  (132).     . 

Possin,  Peter,  318,  n.  (105),  321. 

Potter,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  492.': 

Powder-plot,  291. 

Praadandtes,  343. 

Prastorius,  Stephen,  390. 

,  Matthew,  294,  301. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  11. 
Preaching,  before  Luther,  16. 
Predestination:  see  Oraee,  344,  n.  (215),  357, 

400,  401,  402,  403,  404,  423,  436,  &c.,  447. 
Presbyterians,  400,  409,  411,  416,  n.  (57),  417, 

n.  (58);  Scotch,  417-422,  notes;  Englilk, 

419-422,  notes,  491. 
Prierias,  Sylvester,  22. 
Priesu  for  foreign  missions,  244, 245,  249. 

of  the  Missions,  314,  &c. 

Probabilism,  moral,  107,  n.  (54),  324. 
Prophets,  in  17th  cent,  392. 
Protestants,  rise  of,  39-42,  n.  (51),  61-66. 

reconciled  to  popery,  299,  &c. 

Provincial  Letters,  Pascal's,  324,  n.  (177). 
Puffendorf,  Samuel,  363. 
Punishment,  future,  its  nature,  434. 
Ptiritans,  68,  n.  (10),  176-182,  197,  262,  411, 

419,  note,  491. 

Q. 

Quakers,  422,  448-469. 

\esnel,  Paschasius,  326,  486. 
tuts,  339,  340,  341. 

r,  446,  n.  (25). 

R. 

Rabelais,  Francis,  76,  n.  (10). 
Racovian  Catechism,  235,  239,  n.  (40). 
Racow  or  Racovia,  seat  of  Unitanans,  231,  n. 

(22),  235, 474,  475. 
Ramsay,  Chevalier  Andrew  MichaeL  343,  n. 

(2105. 
Ramus,  Peter,  and  Ramists,  79, 134,  n.  (9),  363. 
Ranee,  Arm.  Jo.  Bouth.  de,  313,  n.  (93). 
Ranzotfius,  Christopher,  300,  n.  (65). 
Raskolniks,  Russian  eect,  349,  dec,  n.  (11), 

(12). 
Rathmann,  Herman,  388,  389. 
Ratisbon,  diet,  60;  disputation,  293. 
Raymond  of  Pennafbrt,  canonized,  344. 
Raynald,  Odoric,  96. 
Raynard,  Theophilus,  321,  n.  (139). 
ReeolUu,  Franciscan  monks,  94. 
Reconciliation  of  Protestants  with  papists,  29^ 

297,  404,  &c.,  485,  492. 
of  Lutherans  and  Refonned,  357, 

&c.,  491. 
Refined  Mennonites,  470. 
Reformation,  desired,  8,  &c.,  17. 
• ,  history  of,  chap.  i.  (state  of  the 

church),  8,  dec;  ch.  ii.  (to  A.D.  1530),  18, 

&c;  ch.  iii.  (to  A.D.  1546),  61,^fiu:.;  ch. 

iv.  (to  A.D.  1555),  61,  &c 
Reformed  church,  history  of,  in  the  16th  cent, 

159,  &c ;  in  17th,  394,  dec ;  in  18Ui,  490, 

&c.  * 

Reformed  monks,  311,  &c.,  n.  (87). 
RigaU,  right  of,  308,  310. 
Regius,  Urban,  159. 
Regular  clergy,  322 :  see  MotJtt, 
Reichard,  George,  391. 
Reinerus  Reineccius,  133.  ' 

Reinbetk^  John,  380,  476. 
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JZe%iM.  lUto  of,  in  leUi  cant,  16, 79, 113  j 

in  17th,  323,  dtc,  335. 
JBbRWfMlranto,  436 :  tee  ArmmioHS. 
JRaervationf  ecclesiastical,  131. 
£U»erv<uum$t  mental,  324. 
JUtUuihn  Edict,  288. 

RetUtration  of  all  things,  386,  n.  (34;,  481, 490. 
Memhlin,  John,  13. 

MtvemUf  papal,  11,  &€.,  n.  (7),  83,  n.  (6). 
MmtOmmt  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
MktmtStrgen^  Collegiants,  478. 
JKMm.  Alexander  de,  248,  n.  (10). 
JBiBa,  Matthew,  75,  n.  (8),  252. 
Riekiiieut  John  Armand,  294,  298,  322,  n. 

(161),  395,  396. 
Biehm;  Edmund,  103,  n.  (50),  306. 
i{«orwte,335,n.(196). 
Met,  Andrew,  404,  428. 
Bmen,  John,  138,  n.  (19). 
Robintomj  John,  IndepeDOent,  413,  Dote. 
Roehnur,  John  Wilmot,  earl  of,  266. 
Roderick,  Christopher,  85. 
Roel,  Herman  Alexander,  431,  n.  (85),  493. 
Romeling,  Anthony,  488. 
Rmman  pontifls,  16lh  cent,  8,  dec,  91,  dtc ; 

17th,  282,  &c. ;  18th,  485. 
Roee,  an  American  nun,  canonized,  344. 
Roeearuciane.  274,  n.  (60),  391. 
Roeenbaeh,  John  George,  488. 
Ro^soUkika,  Russian  sect,  349,  n.  (11). 
Rcei,  Oeor^e,  390. 

Roxae,  Christopher  de,  295,  dec,  n.  (37). 
Reyal  Societies,  London  and  Paris,  272. 
Rue,  Charles  de  la,  318,  n.  (115). 
Ruggeri,  Cosmo,  268. 
Rwnart,  Theodore,  318,  n.  (112),  321. 
Riummu,  116,  125,  349,  dec,  n.  (11),  (12),  487. 
Rye,  Hans  de,  210,  n.  (19). 

S. 

SabianM,  Christians  of  St.  John,  122. 
Saeramefdarian  controyersy,  35-37, 43, 53,  &c., 
^  n.  (2),  142,  174, 175,  162, 166,  167,  169,  n. 

(26).  187. 
Sacy,  Isaac  de,  326,  n.  (180),  338,  n.  (200). 
SadoUt,  James,  96,  n.  (41). 
jSo^,  Francis  de,  canonised,  337, 344. 
Saltzimrgtre,  362,  n.  (11),  488. 
Sameon,  Bemardin,  27. 
Sanchee,  Francis,  2iBl. 
Smncrofu  William,  archbishop,  425. 
Satd,  Christopher,  477,  n.  (10). 
Saracens,  expelled  Spain,  291. 
StneriMe,  Erasmus,  159. 
Sarpi,  Paul,  304,  305,  notes,  321,  n.  (140). 
Satan,  bis  power  disputed,  432,  433. 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  403,  n.  (25). 
Swrin,  James,  493. 

^kuwtny,  visitation  of  churches,  41,  n.  (50). 
iSmocAi,  Fortunatus,  321,  n.  (147). 
Schade,  John  Casper,  378,  387. 
Sehail,  John  Adam,  missionary,  251. 
S^uarf,  John.  372. 
Schenk,  James,  144,  n.  (28). 
Sekertzer,  John  Adam,  366,  n.  (17). 
Schmid,  Sebastian,  367,  n.  (17),  369. 

,  Lawrence,  490. 

jSchmnann,  George,  232,  n.  (24),  234,  n.  (25). 
Sckomer,  Justus   Christopner,  367.  n.  (17), 

369. 
SchooU,  14, 15, 97,  316,  &c,  382,  dec 


Sehoate,  braChren  and  aiateia  of  the  ChriaUaa, 

315. 
Schurmann,  Anna  Maria,  480. 
Sduoenckfdd,  Casper,  141,  n.  (24),  143,  dM. 
Sdoppiue,  Casper,  286,  300,  n.  (56). 
ScotUmd,  reformatioQ  in,  49,  n.  (64),  09,  n.  (11)^ 

174,  dtc,  n.  (38). 
Scripturee,  holy,  99,  102,  129,  186,  231,  337, 

dtc,  431,  457, 490. 
Scultetue,  Abraham,  287,  n.  (12). 
Stcular  clerpj,  322 :  see  Clergy. 
Seguenct,  Claode,  321,  n.  (151). 
Seideliue,  Martin,  393. 
Seidenbecher,  George  Lawrence,  393. 
Seizen,  John  Christopher,  488. 
Selnecker,  Nicholas,  154. 
Semmariee  de  Propaganda,  24S-245. 
Semi-Judavtere,  241,  393,  n.  (48). 
Semi'Univenaiute,  402,  n.  (22). 
Sendomir,  convention  of,  183. 
Seneneie,  Sixtus,  98,  n.  (41). 
Sententiarii  Baccalaorii,  103,  n.  (51). 
Serapion,  Armenian  pitriardi,  85. 
Serrariue,  Nicholas,  320,  n.  (130). 
Servetue,  Michael,  223,  dec,  n.  (8). 
Severinue,  Peter,  135,  n.  (12). 
S/ondrati,  Ccelestine,  309,  n.  (82),  331,  n.  (143> 

344,  n.  (215). 
Shaftelmry,  earl  of,  266,  &c.,  n.  (41). 
Sharroch,  English  writer,  400. 
Skepkerd,  Thomas,  262, 263,  note. 
Siam,  missions  to,  248, 249,  n.  (12). 
Sidonhu,  Michael,  63. 
Sienieniue,  John,  231. 
Sienno,  James  A,  235. 
Sigismvnd,  John,  elector  of  Brandenbargb, 

356,  &c. 
Simon,  Richard,  319,  n.  (121),  321. 
Sins,  philosophical,  107,  n.  (56),  324,  325. 
Sirmond,  James,  318,  n.  (104),  321. 
Six  articles  of  Henry  VIII.,  60,  n.  (14). 
Sixtus  v.,  pope,  92,  n.  (29). 

Senensjis,  98,  n.  (41). 

Skeptics,  281,  428. 
Smalcald,  league  of,  55,  dec 

,  articles  of,  68,  n.  (10). 

,  war  of,  61,  dec. 

Smaldus,  Valentine,  239,  n.  40). 

Smyth,  John,  a  general  Baptist,  219,  n.  (35), 

473,  n.  (10). 
Socinus,  L»Uus,  221,  222,  228,  dec,  n.  (14), 

236,  n.  (28). 
,  Faustus,  221,  222,  234,  dfcc,  341,  n. 

(46). 
Sodmans,  history  of,  in  16th  cent,  321,  dec; 

in  17th,  474,  dec. ;  in  ISth,  493,  dec. 
Sohner,  Ernest,  474,  n.  (1). 
Somasquo,  Fathers  of,  95. 
Sommer,  John,  241,  n.  (45). 
Son  of  God,  opinion  of  Roel,  431,  n.  (84). 
Space,  Cartesian  idea  of,  428. 
Spain,  reformation  in,  48,  n.  (61),  72. 

,  expulsion  of  Moors,  291. 

Svangev)ntrg,  C3rriac,  149. 

&>anheim,  Frederic,  404,  428. 

Spener,  Philip  James,  367,  n,  (17),  370,  STT, 

dec,  n.  (27). 
Sperber,  Julius,  275,  n.  (67). 
Spiisbtay,  John,  473.  note. 
Spinoza,  Benedict,  268,  dec^  n.  (50),  (51),  280, 

484. 
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Spv4,  diets  of,  40,  42,  61. 
Spirittuds,  in  France,  194. 
Stancarus,  Francis.  151. 
Statorius,  Peter,  230,  n.  (15). 
Stewmius,  Nicholaa,  301,  n.  (60). 
Sterowerti  or  Starovertsit  350,  n.  (11). 
Stiefd,  Esaias,  392. 
Storck,  Nicholas,  202. 
Strasburgt  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
Strigelius,  Victorin,  137,  147,  148,  ^49. 
Strigolniks,  sect,  350,  n.  (12). 
Stubner,  Mark,  202. 
Substitution^  423,  n.  (64). 
Sulaka,  John,  Nestorian,  85,  122. 
Supralopgarians,  400,  401,  402,  n.  (22),  401. 
SuriTiam,  Dutch  mission  to,  264,  d.  (33). 
SuriuSf  Lawrence,  96,  n.  (41). 
Susneius^  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  302. 
Sweden,  reformation  of,  44,  &c. 
Switzerland,  reformation  in,  27,  dec.,  n.  (30). 
Swiae  churches,  434,  &c.,  447,  403. 
Symbolical  books,  Lutheran,  129, 368. 
S^neretitHc  controversy,  371-377. 
•Syn«r^Mfic  controversy,  147-149. 
Synod  of  Dort,  401,  402,  440-443. 

,  Holy,  of  Russia,  351,  n.  (14). 

Synods,  national,  of  France,  172,  DOte. 
Szegediuy  Stephen,  184. 

T, 

Tackanath,  John,  263,  note. 

Tanner,  Adam,  2i36. 

Tamoviua,  John,  366,  n.  (17),  389. 

,  Paul,  366,  n.  (17). 

TawreUut,  Nicholas,  76,  78,  note. 

Taaa  CancelLaria  apostoUca,  11,  n.  (7). 

Tdetius,  Bemhard,  79. 

TeUng,  William,  193,  n.  (80). 

Tennhart,  John,  488. 

Tett  Act,  425. 

Tetzel,  John,  21,  n.  (18),  22, 23. 

Thea^nSf  monks,  95. 

Theology,  biblical,  in  the  16th  ceiit,  15,  79, 

102,  6lc.,  137,  192 ;  in  17th,  326,  369,  398, 

429,  &c. 
,  didactic,  fai  16th  cent.,  15,  79,  99- 

104,  137,  138,  192,  237-239,  240;  in  17th, 

323,  &c.,  326,  369,  &c.,  382,  &c.,  399;  in 

18th,  488. 

-,  practical,  in  16th  cent.,  79, 104, 138, 


&c.,  193,  &c.,  238,  &c. ;  in  17th,  273,  324, 
325,  370,  &c.,  382.  &c  ,  399,  &c. 

-,  poleaic,  in  16th  cent.,  15,  103, 104, 


&c.,  139.  158$  in  17lh,  327,  365,  370,382. 

&c.,  400,  6lc. 
Theopkrastua  Paracelsus  :  see  Paracelttu, 
TkeosophitU,  79,  135,  6lc.,  274. 
Theresia,  St.,  94. 344. 
Thien<tu$,  Cajetan,  canonized,  345. 
Thiere,  John  Baptist,  322,  n.  (169). 
Tlurty  years'  war,  286-289. 
Thomas  Christians,  India,  86,  354,  &c. 
ThomanuM,  Christian,  363,  364,  n.  (15),  366, 

380,  note. 
ThomoMMin,  Lewis,  319,  n.  (120).  321. 
Thorn,  conference  of,  293.  359,  373,  note. 
Thought,  the  essence  of  spirit,  428. 
Tillemont,  Sebastian  le  Nain  de,  320,  n.  (123). 
ThoyroM,  Rapin,  412,  n.  (52). 
Tindal,  WUliam,  49,  n.  (64). 
,  Matthew,  484. 


Titdnuam,  Francis,  103. 

Toland,  John,  267,  484. 

Toleration,  54,  &c.,  66,  n.  (7),  171,  &e.,  411, 
note,  419,  note,  420,  note,  421,  note,  488, 
note,  425,  445,  &c ,  469,  473,  492. 

,  Act  of,  425,  n.  (70). 

Ton^um,  missions  to,  248. 

TorgaUf  Articles  of,  44. 

,  convention  of,  \S3, 

Tories,  ecclesiastical,  424. 

Toumon,  cardinal,  48,  n.  (60),  463. 

Tradition,  99,  102. 

Transubstttntiatim,  in  Greek  chnreh,  348^  6dc 

Transylvania,  184.  235,  dec.,  474,  403. 

Trappe,  de  la,  313. 

Treasury,  papal,  11,  83,  n.  (5).  • 

Treat,  Samuel,  264,  n.  (32). 

Trent,  council  of,  61-6?  64, 93,  9»-101. 

Trinity,  unknown  under  the  Old  Te8taiimii» 
374,  note,  376. 

Tryers,  30,  under  Cromwell,  428,  n.  (68). 

Tubingen  divines,  vith  Greeks,  116. 

Tuppsr,  Samuel,  264,  n.  (32). 

Turrianus,  Francis,  96,  n.  (41). 

,  Auffustine,  373,  note. 

Txetch,  Theodore  von,  391. 

U. 

UbiquUy  of  Christ's  body,  156,  n.  (63),  IflO; 

166,  &c.,  388,  n,  (36). 
Ueberfeld,  John  William,  488. 
Uke  WaUes  and  Uktwam»t»,  470,  dec,  IL  (f ). 
Ubn,  city,  protested,  48,  n.  (51). 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  177,  422,  n.  (58),  488,  B. 

(68). 
Vnigenitus,  bull,  485. 
Unitarian  Brethren,  and  Unitarians,  888,  83^ 

&c.,  477 :  see  Soeinia$u,  Arians* 
United  Brethren,  in  EngUnd,  416,  n.  (67). ' 
United  Greeks,  who,  125,  dec. 
UnmersaUsU,  who,  408,  n.  (88),  404,  401. 
Universities,  Protestant,  133. 
Urban  Ylll,  pope,  883,  306. 
Ursinus,  Zacbariah,  171. 
UrsuUnes,  nuns,  96b 

V. 

Vatsrius,  Magnus,  300,  n.  (51). 

Vanini,  Julius  Cassar,  267,  &c.,  n.  (45). 

Vatabbu,  Francis,  98,  n.  (41). 

Vayer,  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le,  281. 

Venetian  Unitarians,  228,  dec,  n.  (14X 

Venetians  resist  the  popes,  304,  306. 

Veri,  Anthony,  483. 

Veron,  Francis,  298,  n.  (42). 

Verschoor,  James,  433,  dtc. 

Vetteria,  Anna,  391. 

Viles  or  Vives,  John  Baptist,  244. 

Villa  Nova,  Thomas  de,  canonized,  344. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  315. 

Viret,  Peter,  197. 

Virgins  of  Love,  315. 

Visconti,  Joseph,  323,  n.  (175). 

Visitation  of  churches,  Saxon,  41,  n.  (50); 

English,  67,  n.  (8),  (9),  68,  n.  (10). 
Vitringa,  Campeius,  431. 
Voet,  Gisbert,  398,  427,  428. 
Voidovius,  Andrew,  237. 
ViUkd,  John,  476,  n.  (8J. 
Voliuius,  Adolphus  Goafrey,  294. 
Vorttius,  Conrad,  443. 
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Vrkt,  Gerfaard  da,  431. 
Vmtgtdt  Biblt,  108. 

W. 

WM,  Adrian  Tan  der,  443. 

Wdu,  William,  archbiahop,  401,  note,  492. 

Wddennana,  48,  n.  (00),  184,  n.  (57),  200,  n. 

(4).  290,  n.  (21),  397,  n.  (7). 
WMdenbtrg,  Peter  and  Adrian,  298,  n.  (44). 
W^Mia,  John,  280. 
WaU/ur,  Balthaaar,  391. 

,  Michael,  366,  n.  (27). 

• ,  Marcos,  443. 

Wandnoorth,  first   Presbyterian   ehorch  in 

England,  419,  note. 
WmuUUn,  John  Michael,  353,  n.  (21). 
War  of  the  Peasants,  37,  dec. 
.—  of  Smalcald,  62. 
WaUrUmdera,  210,  215,  dec.,  470,  471. 
Wawam,  John  van  der,  431. 
Wnigd,  Valeriua,  135. 
,  Valentine,  390. 
WeisMtnlmrg,  in  Transylvania,  236,  n.  (30). 

,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
WaiUr,  Jerome,  138,  n.  (18). 

,  James,  366,  n.  (17),  ^72. 
WenUnhageH,  John  Angelus  von,  391. 
Wtn^feU,  Peter,  435,  n.  (90). 
WnteL  Gisbert,  431. 
Wnt  Indies  (AmericaX  missions  to,  900. 
Weatmbutmr  assembly,  419,  dec,  note. 

• Catechisms  and  Confession,  420, 

note. 
Wniphal,  Joachim,  164. 
WniphaUa,  peace  of,  289. 
Wtutein,  John  James,  444,  n.  (20). 
Whiehcotf  Benjamin,  278. 
Wki$ton,  William,  493. 
White,  Thomas,  343,  n.  (212). 
Whiufield,  George,  492. 
Wimd,  John,  159. 
Wutiam,  Prince  of  Orange,  70.  216. 

— III.,  king  of  England,  292,  425. 

— Vl.,  landgrave  (H  Hesse,  309. 


WHUam  Christnn,  maiqois  of  BrandeDbon: 
300,  n.  (50). 

Wolfgang,  count  Palatine,  300,  n. 


Wi 


illianut  Roger,  473,  note. 
Wilmot,  John,  earl  of  Rochester,  366. 
Wtndeheim,  city,  protested,  42,  n.  (51). 
Wissmoatau,  Andrew,  476,  n.  (8). 
Wittemberg,  19,  30,  32,  dec 
Wolf,  Chnstopher,  489. 
Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  |»oteats,  42,  n. 

J^oolaton,  Thomas,  484. 

Wifrka,  good,  controversy  on,  146,  dec 

Wonma,  dieU  of,  30,  31,  61. 

,  Conference  of,  60. 

TFartA^y,  public,  Greek,  117, 118,  119, 12a 

,  Romish,  16, 112, 344. 

,  Lutheran,  129,  dec 

,  Reformed,  161. 

,  English,  176.  177,  n.  (40),  178, 179. 

,  Quaker,  457,  462,  463. 


Writera,  Catholic,  in  16th  cent,  98;  17th, 
320-323. 

,  Lutheran,  16th  cent,  159;  17th,  366^ 

367. 


,  Reformed,  16th  cent,  197;  17tfa,307» 

n.(8). 


,  St  Francis,  74,  n.  (5) 

Y. 

Yvon,  Peter,  480,  n.  (4). 

Z. 

Zaceagni,  Lawrence  Alexander,  323,  n.  (172). 

Zachariaa,  Antony  Mavia,  95. 

ZancfuMs,  Jerome,  165. 

Zimmermann,  John  James,  391. 

Zingha,  Anna,  260. 

Zinzindorf,  count,  489. 

ZwingU,  Ulrich,  27,  n.  (30),  28, 37,  n.  (45),  43, 

54,  n.  (2),  141,  162,  163,  164, 167, 168,  ie9» 

170, 191, 192, 197. 


THE  SND. 


VALUABLE    WORKS 


HARPER     &     BROTHERS, 

NEW-TORK. 


bimtabUfirO 
MrmmMtTt 


'rbo  Histoiy  of  Modem  Eorope  ;  w 
\ltw  of  Iha  FrofCM  of  BoclftJ,  dmb  IIh 
D(  llH  Hulara  KInfdam  In  Uw  Fr%a  at 

In  ina.   Br  wuj&m  kiumu,  U.D.: : 

CBOUntNitoB  or  tfaa  HMarj  l< 


Biiir*iiiBI*i  Ai 

«miinAi™iiiiiiflitaLlf.iiiiu  ,..,UN 
The  Hiitoij  of  Ihn  Re[ga  of  the  £ 


The  Hiilory  of  Scollmd,  during  the 
fittcni  of  Qumi  Muj  ind  of  Klnj  Jum  YI.. 
UlL  hu  AcohMi  id  Ilia  Cnm  of  Baitond. 
Wllk  1  n^*  oftba  Scoulitt  BIMorj  pnrUu 
MibuFRiol.  iMlgdlif IbeHMonroflBillL 
The  Hittoiy  of  ths  DMline  ud  Fall  of  the 
Ronui  Bnpln.  ^  Bdwu4  QUiImii,  E»i. 
Compluo  Id  4  Tola,  As.  With  Htpa  ud  En- 
View  of  the  Sum  of  EuiiHie  during  Ihe 
Kiddie  AfH.  Bt  HmiT  Hdtu.  Fna  rks 
•liib  London  EdlUon.  Compku  Id  o«  toL 
RokLiN, — The  Ancient  Hietofj  of  iho 
SmKUu.  Cuiliuliiluia.  Aaijti»M,  Bebrlo- 
nlknt,  Heda  ind  Anl*iw,6ndni  ind  Mt«- 
donluu ;  Indodlnf  ihe  WMnj  of  iIm  Am  ind 


■n*  Dnmatii  Work.  »nd  PoemeofWi] 
Bm  aiiikdMn.  Wuh  Hout.  orlginiJ  «n 
HlKud,  ud  Inirodatlorj  BenHrti  lo  se 
Ftal.dr  S»nio«l  Wfll«  Slnm.  F.B.A.,  .Dd 
Lib  o(  Uie  Fmi,  bj  Chutta  aTminoiui,  D.I 
Complsti.  In  ona  TDl.  9to.  WUIi  Iwnilj  Ei 
(rtTliin.   aiiHpmn. 

The  Dnmatib  Woilu  of  Williun  Sh*k> 
wmrtj  wtib  tbt  CoTTfCtlofii  uid  TUoitrulacu  i 
Dt.  J<*mon,  O  liH^Mi,  and  oitia™.  RvrlH 
ta^  bMS  Hied.  Bug.  Id  0  to1>  cnnm  Sn. 
whkiPormUBDilDihHEdtraTliiEo.     Fattc; 

Th»  'WoAi  of  Hemy  Mtekeniiej  E»q. 


Prideau'e  CoimeiioM ;  or,  Ihe  Old  mi 
New  TaeUmnKi  cofuueud.  In  Uh  HImiiit  tt 
tbeJawaudBdAboartBiKiIlOB*;  Ittn  the 
I>«lurinBartteKln|daM<rimd>ndJiidA 
u  tba  TiBH  afChrM.  Bt  HimuukuB  PMmmt, 
DD.,  Itau  of  NacwmtL  N«w  Bdttlae.  n 
prefluAttoUikartba  Uibor.tw 


idllliM 


InPuuofhUCo 
Vltk  Ibin  »Dd  E 


flllfl.     BtvvpBllII 

PloUrch'B  I.iToa.  TraneUted  from  the 
•nlilBti  Snak,  wftb  Notaa,  oMnl  ud  bl«a»' 
•ml,  ud  1  Lub  or  Floienh.  Br  Mm  I^ff- 
bonM,  D.D..  ud  ^llm  Ln|l»n»,  AJL 
A  nw  BdlUoD,  canfBU J  retliad  ud  esmiMl. 

The  ume  Work  in  *  eleguit  ISmo.  T* 
□ifjiw.  larf*  ETpe.    fBiaip  oxtim. 

The  Wotki  of  Jow[^  Addieon.  Cam> 
-'-•  Is  J  Toll.  Stb,  aoilBednt  'Tbi  toae> 
r.'    FartnU. 

The  WoAi  of  Edmond  Bmte.  WiA  ft 
aalr.    Id  1  toIi.  Sto.    With  ■  Pmlnll. 

The  Worki  of  Chsilei  Lamb.  With  Iw 
'  ~,dce.,  brTillbonl     Folitfl.    tnlm. 

The  Works  of  John  DrjdBn,  m  Veree 
Kltftird.    Ial<*ta.8Ta.  VwiaFiini^ 

The  Works  of  Hannah  More.  In  7  ndfc* 
llmo.    niBMiBllaDi  10  oacli  VolDan. 

The  ieme  work  in  3  Toli.  rojil  8ro., 
wlin  CltBtnOoiu.    FiD07  KuUd. 

Aleo  an  Edition  in  one  toI.  rojral  8to^ 
w[Ui  a  Fonnli,  tc    Fuer  tnoaHa. 

Memoin  of  the  Life  and  CoireepondenM 
oT  Hn.  Bwaib  Ha*.    B;  mutim  BobMe. . 

Sermoni  of  the  ReT.  Jamei  Saarin,  lit* 
Fa«ot  or  (ba  Fraocli  Ctmreh  at  tbe  Iti|ga. 
Froni  lb*  FYdKh,  liT  Ihe  Rot,  Kobitt  RoMho^ 
Rot,  HoDirHiuiiar,  D.D^aad  Rer.  Mo*|A  9U- 
eliA,A.K  AKWEdMoB,wUhHWtMiiBw- 
noae.  Rorlaodandconeetod  by tiM  Rot.  Sn- 
ail BDnJar,  A.M.    BbMp  olrt. 

A  HiitoTj  of  die  Chnrch,  from  the  eatGeM 
Ana  to  iba  RoAmnitlan.  Bt  tea  Rot.  Oaat|» 
WaddsiiWD,  A.H.    Btd,    Buap. 

A  new  Hieroghphical  Bible,  with  400 


ValwMe  Wort*  PuUUAtd  by  Harftr  4r  Sratlurt. 


Tba  BoiA  of  NUan.  ^  John  Muoa 
ONd. M.D^  FJL8.  TowUeliliiiewiircflied. 
mtkMbafaiaA.aanl%lM.  Rn.  Blwpuir*. 

Emn  on  Ihe  Principln  of  Hoialily,  ud 
to  It*  tdrua  ud  pdlilfS  Slthts  ind  OiilJ(a~ 
■In  or  Huklnd.  B]r  Joauau  Drnml 
WUh  ■  Pn*g*.nj  UnBit.  OtMiaBufc,  ILA. 

nw  ParcT  AuBcdote*.  Rni*Ml  Edition. 
Ta  wUch  U  aMgd,  ■  nInalDa  ColKittoa  of 
Imilimi  liiiiiliilH.  iiililiill  ■[>!!  wirrlnil 

Engliih  SjmoDjmM.  WithcopicnuIUD*- 
mdMi  iBd  Bnlnik)H.4n«a  ma  Ik*  kiM 
Wittm.   BTawfaCn>i>^l''A- Sio.  flttwpL 

JiSttan  bmI  Joumib  of  Laid  BjroD. 
WniMlMaratalih.  BrniMMHotn, 
bq.    btnlLSn.    WUIiiPonnU.    Bb«p. 

Hm  SlodT  oT  Medicine.  Br  JiAn  Muoo 
aead,  H-b^  FJLS.  Impimd  An  ibg  An- 
ttart  MMMMlfH.  «aJ  to  g^neii  a  ika 
IMM Uthow  la  Ftrntofiin, FMIiiiliic7jHd 
rneUa*.     Bt  HuhwI  CoOMr,  M.D.     Willi 

MidwifwylltaMrileJ.   %JJ^ll^nier, 

»r  A.  aUHT  Dmh,  AJL.  HJ>.    WUh  » 


itfB|«daml««.    ■rJii«|Ak 


By 

.  wn~  Kiitam.  •.u>',    Blitk  BdtUan,  ot- 

racud  iDd  HilufHL    Itmu.    WlUi  i  Ponnli. 

fielect  OntiMi  of  Cicero  i  with  in  Enff- 

ud  Li(«l  Indnea.   ByChulE*  Anltion,XLD. 

I   Commetitatiea    on   the    GHllir 


C>Mr'i 

Wu;  *Dd  ID 


BntlUh  N«H,  CT 


■D««: 


A  OruniBiu  of  the  Gnek  L 
Iki  Uh  ofStboata  and  CoIIh 
eahle,  tieUTotilc.  Gullr,  t 
AndcitiH.     By  Cluilca  Ami 

A  Sjitem  of  Greek  Proa 
IVanulc  Wrtun.    Br  Clui 


[.Anoui<s,  for 
.wiaiTnuimlc, 
CTiL  aDd  Zfnd 
LL.D.    IliM. 


An  Elemmtuf  Tiutiee  on  ABMlaarf 
By  A,  I.  J.  Btylt.  Tniulilsl  Am  tbe  aiilh 
Franeb  EdUkH,  ^  A.  BulBeT  Diuu,  AJL,  1U>, 

Surgecj  lUaitrsled.  Compiled  fram  the 
Worte  c^  CiuJer,  Bind.  ViImd.  ud  BIhIh. 
^  A.  Sldner  imtPt,  A.M,  KJ>.    With  M 

A  DictioouT  of  Fraclical  Surgery.     Bjr 

_  _  .  tM^Bobni- 

ImproTeDuoKe. 
A  Treatiee  on  Euidemic  Cfaolen,  ■■  ob- 

HTfed  )■  ika  Dnu»aRii  Cbalcn  Hoaniul. 

Naw-Toit,  dortu  H*  ItnataKelkmln  lOL 

BT  Ftord  T.  Ftnia.    Bn.    nana. 
Hemoin  of  Auon  Burr.    With  Miecri- 


■nie  Woriu  of  Ibe  Rar.  Robert  HiU, 
■  "     WlfliBtoMMaotrorUr-"  •    - 

Ebir,  br  ibg  Bs',  Jetaa  I 

kj  OUbUib  OncarT,  LL.D. 

A  Dictiananr  of  the  H0I7  Bible.  Con- 
tU^Biaa  BMirtfal  A«mH  or  Uh  Ptnoee; 
1  GHcmiUal  Amau  of  Fluaa;  ■  liunl, 
CrlttBaUud  ByaumUial  DCKilaJai  of  nbrt 
OMhu,  whattar  KUDnl,  AiHldal,  CtrU.  Be. 

AppallaUn  Tanna  nKnUonad  la  lb*  (Xd  and 

oTRaddlniuio.    WLih  a  Uh  oT  liia  Antur,  and 
u  Eaaar  «  0»  BnOaneaa  of  CtuiHiwUT. 
TajBge  of  the  United  Sutea  Frigate  To- 


il QaillahHiRao,  00  IIh  Ceaai  ol  Smnatn; 
wlib  aiJ  Uh  (IBelil  Dacninnu  nlulng  10  Iht 
aaoM.  Bt  J.  N.  BiyDolrla.  Bn.  niuMralnl 
wlib  Loo  St«l  Enfratlufa.  If^ej  QBaUa. 
Enbaaa;  to  the  EaUrm  Conrti  of  Siam, 
Coclun-Ctiiai,  aad  Muicu.   B]  Edmand  Bob- 

K  Jounul  of  TraTcli  on  the  Contineol  of 

Bntopa:  tIi..  in  EaiUwd,  Irriand,  Saxlind, 
Pranoa,  \uly,  SwUuclanil.  aome  paita  uf  Ger- 
aianV)  and  tha  Nailm-laDd*,  doruif  tha  Yaara 
mi  awl  Id,  B;  Wilbur  Flak,XlJ>.  S'o. 
Willi  Eoifana^ 
Hie  Fairy  Bo<A.  16mo.  DhiaDalt^d 
wllh  SI  WoDdcnia  bj  Adoma.    FBicj  ■aalin, 

ife  and  Suroriair     _. 

__k.MarlDer.    Wim  a 

or  t>*  F».     noMrBIod 

~      Kliiia  Djr  Adama. 

Wiih  a  Ufa  of 


IS  FiLgnm'a  f  ropeaa. 
imyaD.  br  Bobint  Beuh^.  i 
■aanUftil  Edulon,  iflindlctT 
\Rj  Eo[nTln|a  by  Ad 


rhe  *ame  Work,  fane;  moalin,  gill  edgea. 
The  aame  Work,  bouDd  in  lilk,  gilt  ed^M. 


ro^uoUa  Wort*  PuNitbtd  hy  Barptr  ij-  BroHtrt, 


A  Ijfe  of  Wuhlnston.    Bjl.K.  Ptold- 

IncBuq.    tToli.    Willi  EnfniincL 


h  Man  uid  tha  Rkh  Poor 
r,  Domestic  Serricc 


BTPn 
J.N.  Bi 

Inilin  Lalina,  or  iha  Rudiments  of  the 
Lailn  To^iK.    lllunnud  by  Profnaain  Ei- 

Minialure  Leiicon  o(  the  English  Lan- 

(ita|<.    nmo.    By  Lysun  Ctibb. 
IncidanU  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Aribia  Ps- 

ima.  ami  Itae  Holi  Land.     By  an  AiDanar- 

a  Toll.  ismo.    Finn  CdiuoD.    Enimini*. 
A  Yeii  in  Spain.    By  a  Young  America 

Iq  Z  Toll,  Itmo.    VlfiMIe  EmbeUiatmH 


Spain  IUt: 
V«f  In  E 

FolrneaLan 


Reaoarchea,  dnrii^  a   R»a- 


Traielaend  RReoaTchesinCaOraria:  ile- 
■cribinf  ib«  CUiacui,  CuKami,  >Dd  Uaral 
Cgndiiian  of  ibe  Trltiea  InbablUng  llial  ponlon 
of  aiiulhern  Aftlca.  By  Blaptiaa  Kay.  Una. 
Wuh  Hajia,  *«. 

ETidcnce  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christiaa 
Rellflon.dcitTedltam  Ibe  llural  FDiaiaHBIor 
Fnptwc)'.    Br  Be.  Aid.  Xttih.    13ma. 

Zion'a    Songalet.       Compiled    bj    R«T. 

The  Letters  of  tho  Briliah  Spy.  By 
.  fiu.  Ta  wbleh  la  ptiOxrd,  a 
Sketch  or  ilw  AutbiK.     llDB. 

Directions  for  Invig.iraling  and  ProloriKing 
Lilb  j  or,  it»  [nTelk^  OiaeM.  Br  Wm.  ^icb- 
leer,  H.O.     Inqinmil  by  T,  8.  Barmi,  M.D. 

The  Cook's  Oracle  and  Houaakeeper'a 
Wajiutl.  ConlflLriLDf  lleeelpu  br  CookttT,  and 
Dirsciiona  Rir  Canine.  WIUi  a  CamplnU  Bra- 
lam  ol  Coniet)'  Ow  CalboUc  FunlUea.     B; 


Modern  Ami 

orPaisilTK' 

MUia>,    Bj 
The    Dfami 

With  NoiH  CHI  leal 

WonJerfiil  Characti 


A  Narrative  of  Four  Voyi 
8B«,Noi(h  aad  '— ■-  "-- 
Baa,  EtblofM  a 


Cookery.     WllhlLiat 


pL-I' 


comprising  Me- 
e  moA  BflmajliBVe 

to  the  South 


In  » 


Tbe  FUyi  of  Philip  Mianwar. 
Tsia.  ihu.    wiihaAnnU. 

Namtiva  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Sooth  S«ta, 
In  laM-lSll.  By  ASbar  Jaaa  t|«Tall,  arte 
ieeampanlta  her  HiuUuid,  Capl.  BanlMala 
HnraU,  Jan.,  oTiba  SebooOK AnUMa.    Un^ 

The  Nanaliva  of  Arthur  GotdoD  Pjn 
or  NaninekM.    CompiMBf  Ihs  IMalla  vt  i 


■liSaa^lolballaBtberJuaklW.  .._ 
lononi  tf  tbe  Reeapania  eT  lbs  ViessI  kr 
Surriiare  j  IbaUBUllwnek  SDd  BB' 


araiKe  br  Bliani  of  the  firiUi 

Oar;  the  biteT  Craiaa  at  UM  laiiar  Vieeet  ta 
Iba  ADlartile  Ooaaoi  tm  Canin,  aM  Iki' 

HasNan  of  ber  Crew.  uDOBf  a  flnup  oTIalasda 
lo  Iba  tifUf/ounk  PariJIti  qf  SmillurH  Lair 
nutej  uielliH  wiih  iba  ioendlble  Adiaaiusa 
and  Ttlmcotiam  Hill  ftrllur  Simlk  10  n^lcb 
ttiat  dtatrosajiic  CaLaauiy  faf s  riae.  ISoHk 
Paris   and  the    Partaiaua,  b    1636,     B; 


itaiy  Tteatiee  on  Mechanic*, 
fmm  Ibc  Fitnch  of  M.  BmirharlM. 
booa  and  EoiMidulooa,  da4^ad  Sa 

flair  Acadeoir.    By  Edward  H.  ODtttan^ 

The  Life  of  John  Jay ;  with  Selectioii* 
" —  *"'"  GorraapaodaBCB  ai"  "" 
ly  bin  &n.  WUUas 


BufiaiTAr 


T,  tbeBordM 


Sn>.    Wltb  a 
Annala  of  Tryon  County  ;  a 

Wirlbn  nf  New  York  durliia  ua  iwmBiiiB 

By  W.  Vr.  Campbell.    §td. 
A  ri anatire  of  Events  connecled  with  Aff 

RIas  iml  Profrcas  of  ibe  PnHtaiaiu  Cbnrcb  is 

Virginia -•--' • " 


r  of  the  Ufa  ol  'VTilliani  LiT^ 
ftdmibar  of  Coafrees  Id  J7T4,  vnii 
\\  Delegate  Is  Ita  fWoial  CHnsMa 
ind  Oaianai «"  tbe  Biiie  of  Now-Jo^ 
ulTW.  WlibEinetarmntak 
dNodcai    - 


ban  c£^bM  raoUlj.    By  T.  Sadfwtek,  Jm. 
EipadJtion  through  th« 


Bio.    Ponralb 
Nanatiie  of  an 

Oppm  Hlsalnlnd  „ 

Sonne  tf  ibis  KiTar:  tabraclaf  an  laphm. 
taiy  Trip  Uunigb  Iha  St.  Croli  aad  Bnnlwssd 

S?t    WlbMaptT'       ' 

inland   and  Amaiica.     A   Codujaiison 

nf  ibaSodaJ  and  PoUttealSuisarbKhhaltaas^ 
Sketches  of  Turkey  in  1B31  and  1S3L 

By  aa  Amsrieao.    Sn.    WUh  Enfravliiiai, 
Letters  from  the  SntD.      By    'nmil 

Bneiao>i,Ea1     tn. 
ilacorda  of  my  Life.     By  JohD  IV^ 


Vabtabh  Works  PuUiihed  ky  Harptr  4*  BnAen. 


Hiaftoiy  of  th*  Amerietn  Theatre. 
Bj  WilUam  Dtfihip.    8to. 

Memoin  K  the  DucheM  d'Abrantes 
(Madame  lonotX    8to.    With  a  Portrait. 

M emoirt  of  Lucien  BoDapaite  (Prince  of 
Oaoiiio).    Ifmo. 

Hm  Life  and  Reniains  of  Edward  Daniel 
Ctarks.  By  Uw  Bar.  William  Otter,  AJf ., 
F.L.8*    8voi, 

flpketchea  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Bar.  Lemuel  RaTnce,  A.BL  By  Timothy  Ma- 
ther Cooley,  D.D.  With  eoroe  Introductory 
Bemarka  by  Wm.  B.  Bprafue,  D.D.  ISma 
With  a  Portrait. 

Matthias  and  his  Impostures;  or,  the 
Progreee  of  FSnatleiara.  Illuatrated  In  the  Ex- 
traordinary C3aae  of  Bobert  Matthews,  and 
some  of  his  Foremnnen  and  Diadples.  By 
William  L.  Slooe.    ISmo. 

Public  and  Priyate  Economy*  By  The- 
odore Sedgwick.    Part  First    Umo. 

The  Economy  of  Health  ;  or,  the  Stream 
of  Human  Life  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Omve. 
With  Befleetions,  Moral,  Physicsl,  snd  Philo- 
sophical, on  the  Septennial  Phases  of  Human 
Bzistenoe.    By  Jsnws  Johnson.    18ma 

The  Writings  of  Robert  C.  Sands,  in 
Prase  snd  Verse.  With  a  Blemoir  of  the  Author. 
Id  9  Tols.  8to.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Remains  of  the  late  Henry  Neele. 

The  History  of  Virgil  A.  Stewart,  and 
his  Adventures  in  capturing  and  expoeing  the 
Great  *•  Weetem  Und  Pirate*  and  his  Gang,  in 
Connexion  with  the  Evidence;  also  of  the 
Trisls,  Confusions,  and  ExecuUon  of  a  Num- 
ber of  MurreU'a  Aewciates  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sisaippi  during  the  Bummer  of  1835,  and  the 
Execution  of  five  Profeesional  Gamblers  by  the 
CiUsens  of  Vickeburg,  on  the  Oth  of  July,  1835. 
Compiled  by  H.  B.  Howard.    12mo. 

Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections 
of  the  late  8.  T.  Coleridge.    ISmo. 

Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  late 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.    ISmo. 

The  Religious  Opinions  and  Character 
orWsehington.  Dy  Rev.  E.  C.  MHSuire.  ISmo. 

Protestant  Jesuitism.     By  a  Protestant. 

Four  Years  in  Greht  Britam.  By  Calvin 
Oolton.    ISmo. 

Thoughts  on  the  Religions  State  of  the 
Country :  with  Reasons  ibr  preferring  Episco- 
pacy.   By  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton.    ISmo. 

Works  of  Rev.  J.  Wesley.     10  vols.  8vo. 

Christianity  Independent  of  the  Civil  Got- 
eminent.    ISmo. 

Help  to  Faith ;  or,  a  Summary  of  the 
Evidences  of  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity, 

'  Crsdlbility,  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    By  Rev.  P.  P.  Ssnlbrd.    ISmo. 

lives  of  the  Necromancers ;  or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  meet  Eminent  Persons  in  Succes- 
sive Ages  who  have  claimed  for  themselves,  or 

'  to  whom  has  been  imputed  by  others,  the  Exer- 
else  of  Magical  Povrer.    By  W.Godwin.   ISmo. 

A  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing 
Districts  of  Engfaud.    By  Sir  6.  Heed.    lSaM>  i 


The  Soothweet  By  a  Tantee.  in  % 
vols.  ISmo. 

The  Rambler  in  North  America.  By 
Charles  Jose|4i  LstrObe,  Author  of  the  *'AIpss- 
stock^^^cc    luSvols.  ISmo. 

The  Rambler  in  Mexico.  By  Charles 
Josq>h  Latrobe.    ISmo. 

Common  School  Library.    First  Senee. 

Common  School  Library.  Second  Se> 
riee.    18mo. 

Life  of  Edmimd  Kean.    By  Barry  Com 
walL    ISmo. 

Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  By  Thomas  Camp- 
bell.   ISmo.    With  a  Portrait. 

The  Life  of  Wicliff.  By  Charles  Webb 
Is  Bss,  A.BL    18mo.    With  s  Portrait. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  By 
Chsrles  Webb  le  Baa,  A.M.    In  S  vola.  ISmoc 

The  Consistency  of  the  Whole  Scheme 
of  Revelation  with  Itself  snd  with  Human  Res- 
By  Philip  Nlcbolss  Shuttleworth,  D.D. 


Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  AJi.  In  S  vols.  ISmo. 
Portraits. 

History  of   the   Reformed    Religion  in 
France.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley.    In  ? 
.    vole.  ISmo.    With  Engfsvings. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the  American 
Churches  by  the  Deputation  ftom  the  Coagre- 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  By 
Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  and  Jamea  Matbeaon,  D  J> 
In  S  vols.  ISmo. 

No  Fiction ;  a  Narrative  founded  on 
Recent  and  Interesting  Fscts.  By  the  Rev 
Andrew  Reed,  D.D.    New  Edition.    ISmo. 

Martha :  a  Memorial  of  an  only  and  be* 
loved  Sieter.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed, 
Author  of  "  No  Fiction.*'    ISmo. 

The  Mechanic.     By  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 

The  District  School.  By  J.  OivUle  Tay- 
lor.   18mo. 

Constantinople  and  its  Environs.  In  a 
Beriee  of  Lettere,  exhibiting  the  actual  State  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Habits  of  the  Turki% 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Gredis,  as  modified  by 
the  Policy  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  By  an  Ameri 
can  long  resident  nt  Constantinople  (Commo 
dore  Porter).    S  vols.  ISmo. 

The  Tourist,  or  a  Pocket  Manual  for 
Travellers  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  Western 
Canal  and  Stage  Road  to  Niagara  Falls,  down 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  Comprising  also  the  Routes  to 
Lebanon,  BallMon,  and  Saratoga  Springs 
18mo.    With  a  Map. 

An  Improved  Map  of  the  Hudson  River, 
with  the  Poet  Roads  between  New- York  and 

Albany. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  President 
of  the  United  Sutes  of  Americs.  By  Willuun 
Cobbett,M.P.    ISma    With  a  Portrait 

Things  as  they  are  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Trav- 
eller through  some  of  the  Middle  and  Northern 
Sutes.    ISmo.    With  Engravings. 

Letters  to  Young  Indies.     By  Mrs.  L.  H 
•igoumey.    Third  Edition,  enlarged     ISmo 


i. 


Valtta^  Work*  PtaiUhed  by  Harper  <f  Bntkan.  ( 

A  Tibia  af  Loginthmt,  of  Loguitbmio 
Slnv,  1111]  t  TnruH  Tibls,    Itmo. 

Viiiti  ind  Skatchei  «t  Homa  aai  Abn»d. 
Wllb  Tiluind  HlKilJutca  DOW  amcalkOid, 
•nd  ■  New  Eitlilao  of  the  '■  Dlnrj  of  u  b 
nuj^e.''    B:r  Mta.  JugtaoD,    la  1  mil.  1^^ . 

A  Subalteni'i  Farlongh :  DtKriptiT*  «f 
Snnery  In  nrlou  Pulj  al  ilM  DnlM  Buim, 


HuMtt  of  Piieslcctlt  m  all  Age*  tai 
OunlriH.    Bf  WUUun  Rnlll.'  lima. 

A  Winter  in  the  Weat.  B/  «  New-Yoik- 
■r.    (C.  F.  HDfrruii,E>q.)    In  1  Tula.  Itoo. 

Fiance  :    Social,  Literacy,  ind  Political 


Mim<d  Lifii.     By  Mn.  W.  TtAm.     Wlih 

Antcdotea  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  B;  the 
Eurich  MM|>)ieni.  With  •  Uh  of  Iba  Aullur, 
by  8.  Dswiu  BloodfDixi,  Eaq.    Itmo. 

The   Life  of  Banm  CuTiar.    By  Mn. 


Letlecs 


I  Ada.    Bj  the  Re»erend  Dr. 


Letlan  of  J.  Down 

Mr.  DwiihioflheKf 

Scenes  in  out  Paruh. 
PinooV"  Daoglinr.    in 


ing.  Major,  Downing- 
iw-SS  Daily  Airtniaa. 


■  of  AfHca,  Arabia,  ind 
medlnll-M.  SblpaLtraDui 


A  Concoidanea  lo  the  Holy  Scnpturei 
or  Die  Old  and  Kew  TonaiRuiu.  By  Jobo 
Bnwn,Qr[Ivlilln|iDn.    Itmo. 

The  Comforter  ;  or.Eiltacla  selected  for 


The   Note-book  of 


daUoni,    ByAVUIafa 
.    Country   Clergy- 


snieS'p. 


■    By 


COkt,  Lleineiiani  tt 
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